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Jeing  disappointed  in  my  hopes  of  meeting  John- 
son this  year,  so  that  I  couUl  hear  none  of  his  admi- 
rable sayings,    I    shall    coiiii>ensate  for    this  want  by 
inserting  a  collection  of  them,  for  which  I  am   indebted 
to  my  worthy  fnorid  Mr.  T^angton,  wliose  kind  commu- 
nications have  been  separately  interwoven  in  many  parts 
of  this  work.     Very  few  articles  of  this  collection  were 
committed  to  writing  by  himself,  he   not  having  that 
habit ;  which  he  regrets,  and  which  those  who   know 
the  numerous  opportunities  he  had   of  gathering  the 
rich  fruits  of  Johnsoman  wit  and  wisdom,  must  ever 
regret.     I  however  fouud^  in  conversation  with   him, 
that  a  good  store  of  Johnsoniaxa  was  treasured  in  ' 
his  mind  ;  and  I  compared  it  to  Ilerculancum,  or  some 
old  Koman  field,  which,  when  dug,   fully  rewards  the 
labourer  employed.     The  authenticity  of  every  article 
is  unquestionable.     For  the  expression,  I,  who  wrote 
them  down  in  his  presence,  am  parti)'  answerable. 

"  Theocritus  is  not  deserving  of  very  high  respect  as 
a  writer ;  as  to  the  pastoral  part,  Virgil  is  very  evi- 
dently superiour.     He  wrote,  when  there  had  been  a 
larger  influx  of  knowledge  into  the   world  than  whon 
TOL.  IV.  B 
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Theocritus  lived.     Tlieocritus  does  not  abound  in  de- 
scription,  though    living   in  a  bcautiiVii  country :   the 
manners  painted   ai*e  coarse   and    gross.      Virgil   has 
much  more  desdiiption,  more  sentiment,  more  of  nature, 
and  more  of  art.     Some  of  the  most  cxccUent  parts  of 
Theocritus  are,  where  Castor  and  Pollux,   going  with 
the  other  Argonauts,  land  on  the  Bebrycian  coast,  and 
there  fall  into  a  dispute  with  Amycus,  the  King  of  that 
country  :  which  is  as  well  conducted  as  Euripides  could 
have  done  it ;  and  the  battle  is  well  related.     After- 
wards they  cairy   off  a   woman,  whose  two  brothers 
come  to  recover  her,  and  expostulate  with  Castor  and 
Pollux  on   their  injustice ;  but  they  pay  no  regard  to 
the  brothers,  and  a  hatlle  ensues,  where  Castor  and  his 
brother  are  triumphant. — Theocritus  seems  not  to  have 
seen  that  the  broihere  have  their  advantage  in  their 
at^ument  over   his   Argonaut   heroes. — *  The  Sicilian 
Grossips  '  is  a  piece  of  merit." 

"  Callimachus  is  a  writer  of  Uttlc  excellence.  The 
chief  thing  to  be  learned  from  him  is  his  account  of 
Rites  and  Mythology  ;  which,  though  desirable  to  be 
known  for  the  sake  of  understanding  other  parts  of 
ancient  authours,  is  the  least  pleasing  or  valuable  part 
of  their  writings," 

"  Mattaii-e's    account  of  the   Stephani   is  a   heavy 
book.     He  seems  to  have  been  a  puzzle-hen<led  man, 
with  a  large  share  of  scholarship,  but  with  little  geo- 
metry or  logick  in  his  head,  without  method,  and  j>os- 
sessed  of  Utile  genius.     He  wrote  Latin  verses  from 
time  to  time,  and  published  a  set  in  his  old  age,  which 
he  called  •  Senilia ; '  in  which  he  shews  so  little  learning 
or  taste  in  writing,  as  to  make  Carteret  a  dactyl. — In 
matters  of  genealogy   it  is  necessary  to  give  the  bare 
names  as  they  are ;  but  in  \\otity,  and  in  prose  of  any 
elegance  in  the  writing,  they  require  to  have  inflection 
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*given  to  them. — His  book  of  the  Dialects  is  a  sad  heap' 
of  confusion  ;  the  only  way  to  write  on  them  is  to  tabu- 
late them  with  Notes,  added  at  the  bottom  of  the  page, 
and  references." 

"  It  may  be  questioned,  wlicthcr  there  is  not  Sbme 
mistake  as  to  Uie^pcthods  of  employing  the  poor,  seem- 
ingly on  jv  supposition  that  tliere  is  a  certain  portion  of 
work  left  undone  for  want  of  persons  to  do  it;  but  if 
that  is  otherwise,  and  all  the  materials  we  have  are 
actually  w^orked  up,  or  all  tlie  manufactures  we  can 
use  or  dispose  of  arc  already  executed,  then  what  is 
given  to  the  poor,  w)io  are  to  be  set  at  work,  must  be 
taken  from  some  who  now  have  it :  as  time  must  be 
taken  for  learning,  (according  to  Sir  William  Petty's 
observation,)  a  certain  part  of  those  very  materials  that, 
as  it  is,  arc  properly  worked  up,  must  be  spoiled  by  the 
unskiUulneB^;  of  novices.  We  may  apply  to  well-mean- 
ing, but  misjudging  persons  in  particula]*3  of  this  nature, 
what  Giannone  said  to  a  monk,  wlio  wanted  what  he 
called  to  convert  him  :  *  Tu  sci  santo^  ma  tu  non  sei 
Jilosopho.' — It  is  an  unhappy  circumstance  that  one 
might  give  away  five  hundred  pounds  a  year  to  those 
that  importune  in  the  streets,  and  not  do  any  good." 

"  There  is  nothing  more  likely  to  betray  a  man  into 
absurdity,  than  condescension  ;  when  he  seems  to  sup- 
pose his  understanding  too  powerful  for  his  company/*" 

*'  Having  asked  Mr.  Langton  if  his  father  and  mo- 
ther had  sat  for  their  pictures,  which  lie  thought  it 
right  for  each  generation  of  a  family  to  do,  and  being 
told  they  had  opposed  it,  he  said,  '  Sir,  among  (he 
anfractuosities  of  the  human  mind,  I  know  not  if  it  may 
not  be  one,  that  there  is  a  superstitious  reluctance  to  sit 
for  a  picture.* " 

"  John  Gilbert  Cooper  related,  that  soon  after  the 
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publicatioD  of  his  Dictionaiy,  Garrick  being  asked  by 
Johnson  what  people  said  of  it,  told  him,  that  among 
other  animadversions,  it  was  objected  tliat  he  cited 
authorities  which  were  beneath  the  dignity  of  such  a 
work,  and  mentioned  Richardson.  '  Nay,  (said  John- 
son,) I  have  done  worse  than  that :  I  have  cited  thee, 
David." 

"  Talking  of  expence,  he  observed,  with  what  muni- 
ficence a  great  merchant  will  spend  his  money,  both 
from  his  having  it  at  command,  and  from  his  enlai'ged 
views  by  calculation  of  a  good  effect  upon  the  whole. 
*  Whereas  (said  he)  you  ivill  hardly  ever  find  a  country 
gentleman,  who  is  not  a  good  deal  disconcerted  at  an 
unexpected  occasion  for  his  being  obliged  to  lay  out  ten 
pounds.' " 

**  When  in  good  humour,  he  would  talk  of  liis  own 
writings  with  a  wonderful  frankness  and  candour,  and 
would  even  criticise  them  with  the  closest  severity. 
One  day,  having  read  over  one  of  his  Ramblers,  Mr. 
Langton  asked  him,  how  he  liked  that  [laper ;  he 
shook  his  head,  and  answered,  *  too  wordy.'  At  an- 
other time,  when  one  was  reading  his  tragedy  of  '  Irene,' 
to  a  comj>any  at  a  house  in  the  country,  he  lefl  the 
room  :  and  somebody  having  asked  him  the  reason  of 
lliis,  he  replied,  *  Sir,  I  thought  it  had  been  better.'" 

*^  Talking  of  a  point  of  delicate  scrupulosity  of  moral 
conduct,  he  said  to  Mr.  Langton,  *  Men  of  harder 
minds  than  ours  will  do  many  things  from  wluch  you 
and  1  would  shrink ;  yet.  Sir,  they  will,  jjerhaps,  do 
more  good  in  life  than  we.  But  let  us  try  to  help  one 
aaokher.  Jf  there  l>e  a  wrong  twist,  it  may  be  set 
ll^ffat.  It  is  not  probable  that  two  |ieople  can  be  wrong 
the  8Bme  way.' " 

"  Of  tlkc  Fftface  to  Capefs  Shakq)eare,  be  said,  *  If 
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the  man  would  liavG  come  to  me,  I  would  have  endea- 
voured to  '  endow  his  purposea  with  words  ?  *  for  as  it 
is,  he  doth  *  gabble  monstrously.'  " 
^  "  He  related,  that  he  had  once  in  a  dream  a  contest 
of  wit  with  some  other  person,  and  that  he  was  very 
much  mortified  by  imagining  that  his  opponent  had  the 
better  of  him.  'Now,  (said  he,)  one  may  mark  here 
the  effect  of  sleep  in  weakening  the  power  of  reflection; 
for  had  not  my  judgement  failed  me,  I  should  have 
seen,  that  the  wit  of  this  supposed  antagonist,  by  whose 
superiority  I  felt  myself  depressed,  was  as  much  fur- 
nished by  me,  as  that  which  I  thought  I  had  been  utter- 
ing in  my  own  character.'" 

"  One  evening  in  company,  an  ingenious  and  learned 
gentleman  read  to  him  a  letter  of  compliment  wAich 
he  had  received  from  one  of  the  Professors  of  a  Foreign 
University.  Johnson,  in  an  irritable  fit,  thinking  there 
was  too  much  ostentation,  said,  *  I  never  receive  any 
of  these  tributes  of  applause  from  abroad.  One  instance 
I  recollect  of  a  foreign  publication,  in  which  mention  is 
made  of  I'iUustrc  Lochnan.*  "  * 

"  Of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  he  said,  '  Sir,  I  know  nd 
man  who  has  passed  through  life  with  more  observatioa 
than  Reynolds/  " 

"  He  re])eated  to  Mr.  I^angton,  with  great  energy, 
in  the  Greek,  our  Saviour's  gracious  expression  con* 
ceming  the  forgiveness  of  Mary  Magdalen,'  *H  tritrt^ 
nt  <r(TWKi  (Ti*  Tojivou  (tf  f»jji*»iv.  "  Thy  faith  hath  saved 
thee;  go  in  peace."''  He  said,  '  the  manner  of  this 
dismiuion  is  exceedingly  affecting.*" 

t'  Secretar)'  to  the  Hntiah  Herring  Fishery,  rerotrkable  for  an  «• 
traordinary  number  of  occasional  verses,  not  of  eminent  merit* 
«  [h  Joe«  not  appear  that  the  wonmn  forgiren  was  Maiy  Mag* 
dales.    KLAaHiT.] 
■  Luke  vii.50. 
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"  He  thus  defined  the  difference  between  physical 
and  moral  truth  :  '  Physical  truth,  is,  when  you  tell  a 
thing  as  it  actually  is.  Moral  truth,  is  whenvyou  tell  a 
thing  sincerely  and  precisely  as  it  appears  to  you.  I 
say  such  a  one  walked  across  the  street ;  if  he  really 
^d  so,  I  told  a  physical  truth.  If  I  thought  so,  though 
should  have  been  mistaken,  I  told  a  moral  truth-'  "  * 

**  Huggins,  the  translator  of  Ariosto,  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Warton,  in  the  early  part  of  his  literary  life,  had  a  dis- 
pute concerning  that  poet,  of  whom  Mr.  Warton,  in  his 
*  Observations  on  Spenser's  Fairy  Queen,'  gave  some 
account  which  Huggins  attempted  to  answer  with  vio- 
lence, and  said,  *  I  will  militate  no  longer  against  his 
nescience,'  Huggins  was  master  of  the  subject,  but 
wanted  expression.  Mr.  Warton's  knowledge  of  it  was 
then  imperfect,  but  his  manner  lively  and  elegant. 
Johnson  said,  '  It  appears  to  me,  that  Huggins  has  ball 
without  powder,  and  Warton  powder  without  ball." 

"  Talking  of  the  Farce  of  •  High  Lite  below  Stairs,* 
Jhe  said,  *  Here  is  a  Farce,  which  is  really  very  divert- 
ing, when  you  see  it  acted ;  and  yet  one  may  read  it, 
and  not  know  that  one  has  been  reading  any  thing 
atalL'" 

**  He  used  at  one  time  to  go  occasionally  to  the 
green-room  of  Drury-lane  Theatre,  where  he  was  much 
xegarded  by  the  players,  and  was  very  easy  and  facetious 
with  them.  He  had  a  very  high  opinion  of  Mrs.  Clive's 
Gomick  powers,  and  conversed  more  with  her  than  with 
any  of  them.  He  said,  *  Clive,  Sir,  is  a  good  thing  to 
«it  by  ;  she  always  understands  what  you  say.*  ^  And 
ahe  said  of  him,  *  I  love  to  sit  by  Dr.  Johnson  :  he  ^ways 
entertains   me.*     One  night,  when   *  The  Recruiting 

*  [This  account  of  the  difference  between  moral  and  physical 
troth  is  in  Locke's  *'  Essay  on  Humnn  Understanding,"  and  many 
ether  books.    Kearnbt.] 
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Officer '  was  acted,  lie  said  to  Mr.  Holland,  who  had 
been  expressing  an  apprehension  that  Dr.  Johnson 
would  disdain  the  works  of  Farquhar ;  '  No,  Sir,  I  think 
Farquhar  a  man  whose  writings  have  considerable 
merit;  " 

"  His  friend  Garrick  was  so  busy  in  conducting  the 
drama,  that  they  could  not  have  so  much  intercourse 
as  Mr.  Garrick  used  to  profess  an  anxious  wish  that 
there  should  be.  ^  There  might  indeed  be  something 
in  the  contemptuous  severity  as  to  the  merit  of  acting, 
which  his  old  preceptor  nourished  in  himself,  that  would 
mortify  Garrick  after  the  great  applause  which  he 
received  from  the  audience.  For  though  Johnson  said 
of  him  *  Sir,  a  man  who  has  a  nation  to  admire  him 
every  night,  may  well  be  expected  to  be  somewhat 
elated ;  *  yet  he  would  treat  theatrical  matters  with  a 
ludicrous  slight.  He  mentioned  one  evening,  *  I  met 
David  coming  off  the  stage,  drest  in  a  woman's  riding 
hood,  when  he  acied  in  The  Wonder;  I  came  full  upon 
him,  and  I  believe  he  was  not  pleased.'" 

"  Once  he  asked  Tom  Davies,  whom  he  saw  drest 
in  a  fine  suit  of  clothes,  •  And  what  art  thou  to-night?' 
Tom  answered,  '  The  Thane  of  Ross* :  (which  it  will 
be  recollected  is  a  very  inconsiderable  character.)  *  O 
brave  !  *  said  Johnson.** 

*'  Of  Mr.  Longley,  at  Rochester,  a  gentleman  of 
very  considerable  learning,  whom  Dr.  Johnson  met 
there,  he  said,  '  My  heart  warms  towards  him.  I  was 
surprised  to  find  in  him  such  a  nice  acquaintance  with 
the  metre  in  the  learned  languages  :  though  I  was 
somewhat  mortified  tliat  I  had  it  not  so  much  to  my- 
self, as  I  should  have  thought." 

"Talking  of  the  minuteness  with  which  people  will 

'  [In  a  letter  written  by  Johnson  to  a  friend  in  Jan.  1742^3,  he 
says,  "  I  never  see  Gurnck.**    Malonb.] 
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mconi  the  sayings  of  eminent  persons,  a  story  was  told, 
that  when  Pope  was  on  a  visit  to  Spence  at  Oxford,  as 
they  looked  fW>m  the  window  they  saw  a  Gentleman 
Commoner,  who  was  just  come  in  from  riding,  amusing 
himself  with  whipping  at  a  post.  Pope  took  occasion 
to  say, '  That  young  gentleman  seems  to  have  little  to 
do.'  Mr.  Beauclerk  observed,  *  Then  to  be  sure, 
i^ience  ftnned  round  and  wrote  that  down ;  *  and  Went 
on  to  say  to  Dr.  Johnson,  *  Pope,  Sir,  would  have  said 
the  same  of  you,  if  he  had  seen  you  distilling.*  John- 
aON.  *  ^r,  if  Pope  had  told  me  of  my  distilling,  I 
would  have  told  him  of  his  grotto.'  ** 

"  He  would  allow  no  settled  indulgence  of  idleness 
vpon  principle,  and  always  repelled  every  attempt  to 
ifl^  excuses  for  it.  A  friend  one  day  suggested,  that 
h  was  not  wholesome  to  study  soon  after  dinner.  John- 
tfOdV.  '  Ah,  Sir,  don't  give  way  to  such  a  &ncy.  At 
one  time  of  my  life  I  had  taken  it  into  my  head  that 
it  WHS  not  wholesome  to  study  between  breakfast  and 
dinner.' " 

**  Mr.  Beauderic  one  day  repeated  to  Dr.  Johnson, 
Fbpe's  lines, 

'  Let  modest  Foster,  if  lie  will,  excell 
'  Ten  metropoUtana  m  preaching  well : ' 

Then   asked  the  Doctor,  *  Why  did  Pope  say  this  ?  " 
JOHTTjSON.  '  Sir,  he  hoped  it  would  vex  somebody.*  ** 

**  Dr.  GoMsmith,  upon  occasion  of  Mrs.  Lennox's 
teinging  out  a  play,*  said  to  Dr.  Johnson  at  the  Club, 
that  a  person  had  advised  him  to  go  and  hiss  it,  because 
Ae  had  attacked  Shakspeare  in  her  book  called  *Spfcs- 

*  [Probably  *■  The  Sisters/'  a  comedy  performed  one  night  oaly> 
«t  Covent  Garden,  in  1769.  Dr.  Goldsmith  wrote  an  excellent 
epilogue  to  it.— Mrs.  Lennox,  whose  maiden  name  was  Ramsay,  died 
m  hnia^  in  dUtreaBod  drcnmataDOtt,  in  her  ogh^fourth  year, 
■January,  i,  1804>.  Malonil} 
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peare  Illustrafed/  JOHHSON^.  *  And  did  not  yoti  tell 
him  that  he  was  a  rascal  ?'  Goldsmith.  *  No,  Sir, 
I  did  not.  Perhaps  he  might  not  mean  what  he  said.* 
JOHKSON.  *  Nay,  Sir,  if  he  lied,  it  is  a  diflferent  thing.' 
Colman  slily  said,  (but  it  is  believed  Dr.  Johnson  did 
not  hear  him,)  *  Then  the  proper  expression  should 
have  been, — Sir,  if  you  don't  lie,  you*re  a  rascal/  " 

"  His  affection  for  Topham  Bcauclerk  was  so  great, 
that  when  Beauclerk  was  lalwuring  under  that  severe 
illness  which  at  last  occasioned  his  death,  Johnson  said, 
(with  a  voice  faultering  with  emotion,)  *  Sir,  I  would 
walk  to  the  extent  of  the  diameter  of  the  earth  to  save 
Beauclerk.'  " 

"  One  night  at  the  Ci.UB  he  produced  a  translation 
of  an  Epitaph  which  Lord  Elibank  had  written  in  Eng- 
lish, for  his  lady,  and  re(|uested  of  Johnson  to  turn  it 
into  Latin  for  him.  Having  read  Domina  de  North 
et  Gray^  he  said  to  Dyer,'  •  You  see.  Sir,  what  barba- 
risms we  are  compelled  to  make  use  of,  when  modem 
titles  arc  to  be  s|>ecifically  mentioned  in  Latin  inscrip- 
tions.' When  he  had  read  it  once  aloud,  and  there  had 
been  a  general  approbation  expressed  by  the  company, 
he  addressed  himself  to  Mr.  Dyer  in  particular,  and 
said,  *  Sir,  I  beg  to  have  your  judgement,  for  I  know 
your  nicety.*  Dyer  then  very  properly  desired  to  read 
it  over  again  ;  which  having  done,  he  pointed  out  an 
incongruity  in  one  of  the  sentences.  Johnson  imme- 
diately assented  to  the  observation,  and  said,  •  Sir,  this  is 
owing  to  an  alteration  of  a  part  of  the  sentence,  from 
the  form  in  which  I  liad  first  written  it ;  and  I  believe, 
Sir,  ybu  may  have  remarked,  that  the  making  a  partial 
change,  without  a  due  regard  to  the  general  structure 
of  the  sentence,  is  a  very  frequent  cause  of  ernwir  in 
composition.' " 

*  [See  Vol.  U.  p.  14.  Malomk.] 
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**  Johnson  was  well  acquainted  \(ith  Mr.  Dossie,  au- 
thor of  a  ti^eatisc  on  Agriculture  ;  and  said  of  him,  *  Sir, 
of  the  objects  which  the  Society  of  Arts  have  chiefly 
in  view,  the  ch^Tiiical  effects  of  bodies  oiwrating  uj)on 
other  bodies,  he  knows  more  than  almost  any  man/ 
Johnson,  in  order  to  give  Mr.  Dossie  his  vote  to  be  a 
member  of  this  Society,  paid  up  an  arrear  which  had 
run  on  for  two  years.  On  this  occasion  he  mentioned 
a  circumstance,  as  characteristick  of  the  Scotch.  *  One 
of  that  nation,  (said  he,)  who  had  been  a  candidate, 
against  whom  I  had  voted,  came  up  to  me  with  a  civil 
salutation.  Now,  Sir,  this  is  their  way.  An  KngUsh- 
man  would  Iiave  stomached  it,  and  been  sulky,  and'4 
never  have  taken  further  notice  of  you ;  but  a  Scotchman, 
Sir,  though  you  vote  nineteen  times  against  him,  will 
accost  you  with  equal  complaisance  after  each  time,  and 
the  twentieth  time,  Sii",  he  will  get  your  vote.'  " 

**  Talking  on  the  subject  of  toleration,  one  day  when 
some  friends  were  with  him  in  his   study,   he   made  hi» 
usual  remark,  that  the  State  has  a  right  to  regulate  the 
religion  of  the  people,  who  are  the  children  of  the  State. 
A  clergyman  having  readily  acquiesced  in  this,  Johnson*':] 
who  loved  discussion,  observed,  '  But,  Sir,  you  must  go 
round   to    other    States  than  our  own.     Vou  do  not 
know  what  a  Braniin  has  to  say  for  himself.^  In  short. 
Sir,  I  have  got  no  further  than  this :  Every  man  has 
right  to  utter  what  he  thinks  irutli,  and   every  other:! 
man  has  a  right  to  knock  him  down  for  it.  Martyrdom,^ 
is  the  test.'" 

"  A  man,  he  observed,  should  lK?gin  to  write^ 
for,  if  he  waits  till  his  judgement  is  matured, 


'  Htre  Lord  Macartney  remnrkt.  *'  A  Brnmin  or  any  cut  of  the  | 
HlntlofM  will  neither  ftdmit  you  10  be  of  their  religion,  nor  be  coo-, 
vrncd  lu  youn  : — a  thing  which  struck  the   Portuguene   with    the 
grrnteat  utomshment,  when  they  fint  discovered  the  Kast  Indict.** 
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ability,  through  want  of  practice  to  express  his  concep- 
tions, will  make  the  disproportion  so  great  between 
what  he  sees,  and  what  he  can  attain,  that  he  will  pro- 
bably be  discouraged  from  writing  at  all.  As  a  proof 
of  the  justness  of  this  remark,  we  may  instance  what 
is  related  of  the  great  Lord  Granville;^  that  after  he 
had  written  his  letter  giving  an  account  of  the  battle  of 
Dcttingen,  he  said,  *  Here  is  a  letter,  expressed  in 
terms  not  good  enough  for  a  tallow-chandler  to  have 
used;  " 

**  Talking  of  a  Court-martial  that  was  sitting  upon 
a  very  momentous  publick  occasion,  he  expressed  much 
doubt  of  an  enlightened  decision  ;  and  said,  that  perhaps 
there  was  not  a  member  of  il,  who  in  the  whole  course 
of  his  life,  had  ever  spent  an  hour  by  himself  in  balanc- 
ing probabilities." 

"  Goldsmith  one  day  brouglit  to  the  CluB  a  printed 
Ode,  which  he,  with  others  had  been  hearing  read  by 
its  author  in  a  publick  room,  at  the  rate  of  five  shilh'ngs 
each  for  admission.  One  of  the  company  having  read 
it  aloud,  Dr.  Johnson,  said,  'Bolder  words  and  more 
timorous  meaning,  I  think,  never  were  brought  together." 

**  Talking  of  Gray's  Odes,  he  said,  *  They  arc  forced 
plants,  raised  in  a  hot-bed  ;  and  they  are  poor  plants ; 
they  are  but  cucumbers  after  all/  A  gentleman  present, 
who  had  been  running  down  Ode- writing  in  general, 
as  a  bad  sjiecies  of  jwetry,  unluckily  said,  *  Had  they 
been  literally  cucumbers,  they  had  been  better  things 
than  Odes.* — *  Yes,  Sir,  (said  Johnson,)/©/*  a  hog.'  " 

"  His  distinction  of  the  different  degrees  of  attain- 
nienc  of  learning  was  thus  marked  upon  two  occasions. 
Of  Queen  Elizabeth  he  said,  *  She  had  learning  enough 
to  have  given  dignity  to  a  bishop;*  and  of  Mr.  Thomas 


9  [John,  the  first  Eafl  Granville,  who  died  Jan.  2,  I76S,  MAtoNE.] 
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Davies  he  said,  *  Sir,  Davies  has  learning'  enough  to 
give  credit  to  a  clergyman.'  " 

"  He  used  to  quote,  with  great  warmth,  the  saying 
of  Aristotle  recorded  by  Diogenes  Laertius ;  that  there 
was  the  same  difference  between  one  learned  and  un- 
learned, as  between  the  living  and  the  dead.** 

•*  It  is  very  remarkable,  that  he  retained  in  his  me- 
mory very  slight  and  trivial,  as  well  as  important 
things.  As  an  instance  of  this,  it  seems  that  an  Lnfe- 
riour  domestick  of  the  Duke  of  Leeds  had  attempted  to 
celebrate  his  Grace's  marriage  in  such  homely  rhymes 
as  he  could  make ;  and  this  curious  composition  having 
been  sung  to  Dr.  Johnson,  he  got  it  by  heart,  and  used 
to  repeat  it  in  a  very  pleasant  manner.  Two  of  the 
stanzas  were  these : 

'  When  the  Duke  of  Leeds  shall  married  be 

*  To  a  fine  youngs  lady  of  high  qualitys 
'  Howhnppy  will  ihat  gentlewoman  be 

*  In  hill  iirace  of  Leeds's  ^ood  company. 

'  She  shall  have  all  that's  fine  and  fair, 

*  And  the  bcsE  of  silk  and  xatin  shall  wear ; 

*  And  ride  in  a  coach  to  take  the  air, 

'  .^nd  have  a  house  in  Si.  James'j-square.'  * 


'  The  carrcitpondent  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  who  subscribea 
bimsctf  ScioLus,  furnishes  the  foilou'ingjtupplement : 

"  A  lady  of  my  acquaintance  remembers  lo  have  heard  her  uncTe 
sing  thoMC  homely  staium  xMre  than  forty-five  years  ago.  He  re- 
peated thesecord  thus; 

She  iJiaU  breed  young  lords  and  ladies  fair, 
And  ride  abroad  in  a  cottcb  and  three  pair,  ^^ 

And  the  best,  8lc  ^v 

And  have  a  house,  &c. 

And  remembered  a  third,  wliich  seemn  to  have  been  the  introductory 
oat,  and  U  believed  to  have  been  the  only  remaining  one  : 

When  the  Duke  of  Leeds  shall  have  made  his  choice 
Of  a  charming  )V>ang  lady  ihal's  beautiful  and  wise. 
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To  hear  a  man  of  the  weifjht  and  dignity  of  Johnson, 
lepeating  such  humble  attempts  at  poetr)^  Iiad  a  very 
amusing  effect.  He,  however,  seriously  observed  of  the 
last  stanza  repeated  by  him,  that  it  nearly  comprised 
all  the  advantages  that  wealth  can  give." 

**  An  eminent  foreigner,  when  he  was  shewn  the 
British  Museum,  was  very  troublesome  with  many 
absurd  enquiries.  '  Now  there,  Sir,  (said  he,)  is  the 
difference  between  an  Englishman  and  a  Frenchman, 
A  Frenchman  must  be  always  talking,  whetlier  he 
knows  any  thing  of  the  matter  or  not ;  an  Englishman 
is  content  to  say  nothing,  when  he  has  nothing  to  say.* " 

"  His  unjust  contempt  for  foreigners  was,  indeed,  ex- 
treme. One  evening,  at  Old  Slaughter's  coffee-house, 
when  a  number  of  them  were  talking  loud  about  little 
matters,  he  said,  '  Does  not  this  confirm  old  iMeyneirs 
observation — For  any  thing  I  see,  foreigner 5  are  fooh^"^ 

**  He  said,  that  once,  when  he  had  a  violent  tooth-acb, 
a  Frenchman  accosted  him  thus  :  ^A,  Mo/tskur,  vous 
etudiez  Irop," 

"  Having  spent  an  evening  at  Mr.  Langton's  with 
the  Reverend  Dr.  Parr,  he  was  much  pleased  with  the 
conversation  of  that  learned  gentleman  ;  and,  after  he 
was  gone,  said  to  Mr.  Langton,  *  Sir,  I  am  obliged  to 
you  for  having  asked  me  this  evening.  Parr  is  a  fair 
man.''     1  do  not  know  when  I  have  had  an  occasion  of 

She'll  be  the  happiest  young  gentlewoman  under  theskiesj 
AaloDg  BB  the  sua  uid  moon  shall  rise," 
And  how  happy  nhall,  &c. 

It  (■  with  pleasure  I  add  that  this  stanza  conld  nerer  be  more 
truly  applied  than  at  this  present  time  [I792J 

*  [When  the  corporation  of  Norwich  applied  to  Johnson  to  point 
out  to  them  a  proper  master  for  their  Gram  mar-School,  he  recom- 
mended Dr.  Forr,  on  bis  ceasing  to  be  usher  to  Sumoer  at  Harrow. 

BcftMST,] 
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such  free  controversy.  It  is  remarkable  how  much  of 
a  man's  life  may  pass  without  meeting  with  any  instance 
of  this  kind  of  open  discussion/  " 

"  We  may  fairly  institute  a  criticism  between  Shaks- 
peare  and  Comcille,  as  they  both  had,  though  in  a 
different  degree,  the  lights  of  a  latter  age.  It  is  not  so 
just  between  the  Greek  dramatick  writers  and  Shaks- 
peare.  It  may  be  replied  to  what  is  said  by  one  of  the 
remarkers  on  Shakspeare,  that  though  Darius's  shade 
had  prescience^  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  he 
had  all  past  particulars  revealed  to  liim." 

**  Spanish  plays,  being  wildly  and  improbably  farcical, 
would  please  children  here,  as  children  are  entertained 
with  stories  full  of  prodigies  ;  their  experience  not  being 
sufficient  to  cause  them  to  l>c  so  readily  startled  at  de- 
viations from  the  natural  course  of  life.  The  machinery 
of  the  Pagans  is  uninteresting  to  us :  when  a  Goddess 
appears  in  Homer  or  Virgil,  we  grow  weary ;  still  more 
so  in  the  Grecian  tragedies,  as  in  that  kind  of  compo- 
sition a  nearer  approach  to  Nature  is  intended.  Yet 
there  are  good  reasons  for  reading  romances;  as — the 
fertility  of  invention,  the  l)cauty  of  style  and  expression, 
the  curiosity  of  seeing  with  what  kind  of  performances 
the  age  and  country  in  which  they  were  written  was 
delighted  :  for  it  is  to  be  apprehended,  that  at  the  time 
when  very  wild  improbable  tales  were  well  received, 
the  people  were  in  a  barbarous  state,  and  so  on  the 
footing  of  children,  as  has  been  explained." 

"  It  is  evident  enough  that  no  one  who  writes  now 
can  use  the  Pagan  deities  and  mythology ;  the  only 
macliinery,  therefore,  seems  that  of  ministering  spirits, 
the  ghosts  of  the  departed,  witches  and  fairies,  though 
these  latter,  as  the  \*ulgar  sui)erstition  concerning  them 
(which*  while  in  its  foree,  infected  at  least  the  imagi- 
nation of  those  that  had  more  advantage  in  education. 
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though  their  reason  set  them  free  from  it)  is  every  day 
wearing  out,  seem  likely  to  be  of  little  further  assistance 
in  the  machinery  of  poetry.  As  I  recollect,  Hammond 
introduces  a  hag  or  witch  into  one  of  his  love  elegies, 
where  the  effect  is  unmeaning  and  disgusting." 

"  The  man  who  uses  his  talent  of  ridicule  in  creating 
or  grossly  exaggerating  the  instances  he  gives,  who 
imputes  absurdities  that  did  not  happen,  or  when  a  man 
was  a  little  ridiculous,  describes  him  as  having  been 
very  much  so,  abuses  his  talents  greatly.  The  great 
use  of  delineating  absurdities  is,  that  we  may  know  how 
far  human  folly  can  go  :  the  account,  therefore,  ought 
of  absolute  necessity  to  be  faithful.  A  certain  charac- 
ter (naming  the  person)  as  to  the  general  cast  of  it,  is 
well  described  by  Garrick,  but  a  great  deal  of  the  phrase- 
ology he  uses  in  it,  is  quite  his  own,  particularly  in 
the  proverbial  comparisons,  '  obstinate  as  a  pig,*  &c, 
but  I  don't  know   wliether  it   might  not   be  true  of 

Lord ,  that  from  a  too  great  eagerness  of  praise 

and  popularity,  and  a  politeness  carried  to  a  ridiculous 
excess,  he  was  likely,  after  asserting  a  thing  in  general, 
to  give  it  up  again  in  parts.  For  instance,  if  he  had 
said  Reynolds  was  the  first  of  painters,  he  was  capable 
enough  of  giving  up,  as  objections  might  happen  to  be 
severally  made,  first,  his  outline, — tl»en  the  grace  in 
form, — then  the  colouring, — and  lastly,  to  have  owned 
that  he  was  such  a  mannerist,  that  the  disposition  of  his 
pictures  was  all  alike." 

"  For  hospitality,  as  formerly  practised,  there  is  no 
longer  the  same  reason ;  heretofore  the  poorer  people 
were  more  numerous,  and  from  want  of  commerce, 
their  means  of  getting  a  livelihood  .more  difficult; 
therefore  the  supporting  them  was  an  act  of  gi*eat  bene- 
volence; now  that  the  poor  can  find  maintenance  for 
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themselves,  and  their  labour  is  wanted,  a  general  undi- 
B<^ming  hospitality  tends  toill,  by  withdraiving  them  from 
their  work  to  idleness  and  drunkenness.  Then,  formerly 
rents  were  recei%'ed  in  kind,  so  that  there  was  a  great 
abundance  of  provisions  in  possession  of  the  owners  of 
the  lands,  which,  since  the  plenty  of  money  aftbi-ded  by 
commerce,  is  no  longer  the  case." 

"  Hospitality    to  strangers   and  foreigners    in    our 
country  is  now  almost  at  au  end ;  since,  from  the  in- 
crease of  them  that  come  to  us,  there  have  been  a 
sufficient  number  of  people  that  have  found  an  intei*est 
in  providing  inns  and  proper  accommodations,  which  is 
in  general  a  moi-e  expedient  method  for  the  entertain- 
'  ment  of  travellers.     Where  the  travellers  and  strangers 
!  are  iew,  more  of  that  liospitolity  subsists,  as  it  has  not 
Lbeeo  worth  while  to  provide  j)laces  of  accommodation. 
[In  Ireland,  there  is  still  hos])itaIJty  to  strangers  in  some 
Idegree  ;  in  Hungary'  and  Poland,  probably  more," 

Colman,  in  a  note  on  his  translation  of  Terence, 
[talking  of  Shakspeare's  learning,  asks,  '  Wliat  says 
[Farmer  to  this  ?  Wliat  says  Johnson?'  Upon  this  he 
[observed,  **  Sir,  let  Farmer  answer  for  himself :  /  never 
(engaged  in  this  contioversy,  I  always  said  Shakspeare 
Iliad  Latin  enough  to  grammaticise  his  English." 

**  A  clcrg)'mao,  whom  he  characterised  as  one  who 
loved  to  say  little  oddities,  was  affecting  one  day,  at  a 
Bishop's  table,  a  sort  of  slyness  and  freedom  not  in 
character,  and  re{)eated,  as  if  part  of  '  The  Old  Man's 
Wish,'  a  song  by  Dr.  \\'"alter  Pope,  a  verse  bordering  on 
licentiousness.  Johnson  rebuked  him  in  the  finest 
manner,  by  first  shewing  him  that  he  did  not  know  the 
passage  he  was  aiming  at,  and  thus  humbling  him  : 
*  Sir,  that  is  not  the  song  :  it  is  thus.'  And  he  gave  it 
right.     Then,  looking  stedfastly  on  him^  'Sir,  there  is  a 
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part  of  that  song  which  I  should  wish  to  exemplify  in 
my  own  life  :  • 

'  May  I  govern  ray  passions  with  absolute  sway !" 

"  Being  asked  if  Barnes  knew  a  good  deal  of  Greek, 
he  answei'ed,  *  I  doubt.  Sir,   he  was  unocutus  inter 

"  He  used  frequently  to  observe,  that  men  might  be 
vejy  eminent  in  a  profession,  without  our  i>erceiving 
any  particular  power  of  mind  in  them  in  conversation. 
'  It  seems  strange  (said  he)  that  a  man  should  see  90 
far  to  the  right,  who  sees  so  short  a  way  to  the  left. 
Burke  is  the  only  man  whose  common  conversation 
corresponds  with  the  general  fame  which  he  lias  in  the 
world.  Take  up  whatever  topick  you  please,  he  is 
ready  to  meet  you.'  *' 

"  A  gentleman,  by  no  means  deficient  in  literature, 
having  discovered  less  acquaintance  with  one  of  the 
Classicks  than  Johnson  expected,  when  the  gentle- 
man left  the  room,  he  observed,  *  You,  see,  now,  how 
little  any  body  reads.*  Mr.  Langton  happening  to  men- 
tion his  having  rend  a  good  deal  in  Clenardus's  Greek 
Grammar,  *  Why  Sir,  (said  he,)  who  is  there  in  this 
town  who  knows  any  thing  of  Cleuardus*  but  you  and 


'  [Johnson,  in  his  Life  of  Milton,  after  mentioning  thai  great 
poet's  extraordinary  fancy,  that  the  world  was  in  its  decay,  and  that 
his  book  was  (o  be  written  in  an  age  too  late  fur  heruii-k  poesy,  thos 
concludex:  "  Howcfcr  inferiour  to  the  heroes  wliu  were  born  to 
better  ages,  he  might  Atill  be  grcnt  among  his  cotitrmporariea,  with 
the  hope  of  growing  every  day  greater  in  the  dwindle  of  posterity  ; 
he  might  still  be  11  giant  among  the  pigmie<i,  the  one-eyed  monarch 
of  the  blind."     J.  Boswell.] 

*  [Nicholas  Clcnard,  who  Nvn«  born  in  Brabant,  and  died  nt  Gre- 
nada in  1542,  WM  a.  great  traveller  and  linguist.  Ile^ide  his  Greek 
Grammar,  (of  which  an  improved  edition  was  published  by  Vossitur, 
at  Amsterdam  in  1626, )  he  wrote  a  Hebrew  Gmmmar,  and  an  nccnimt 
of  his  travels  in  various  countries,  in  Latin,  (HfiaroLAauu  L^iBut 
VOL.    IV.  C 
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I  ?  '  And  upon  Mr.  Laogton's  mentioning  that  lie  had 
taken  the  pains  to  learn  by  heatt  the  Epistle  of  St.  Basils 
which  is  given  in  that  Grammar  as  a  praxis,  *  Su*, 
(said  he,)  I  never  made  such  an  effort  to  attain  Greek.*** 

"  Of  Dodslcy^s  *  PiibUck  Virtue,  a  Poem/  he  said, 
*  It  was  fine  blank  ;^  (meaning  to  express  his  usual  con- 
tempt for  blank  verse :)  however,  this  miserable  poem 
did  not  sell,  and  my  poor  friend  Doddy  said,  Publick 
Virtue  was  not  a  subject  to  interest  the  age  " 

"  Mr,  Langton,  when  a  very  young  man,  read  Dods- 
ley's  '  Cleone,  a  Tragedy/  to  him,  not  aware  of  his 
extreme  impatience  to  be  read  to.  As  it  went  on  he 
t«n)ed  his  face  to  the  back  of  his  chair,  and  put  him- 
Eclfinto  various  attitudes,  which  marked  his  uneasiness. 
At  the  end  of  an  act,  however,  he  said,  •  Come,  let's 
have  some  more,  let's  go  into  the  slaughter-house  again. 
Lanky.  But  I  am  afraid  there  is  more  blood  than 
brains.'  Yet  he  afterwards  said,  *  \Vl»en  I  heard  you 
read  it,  I  thought  higher  of  its  power  of  language : 
when  I  read  it  myself,  I  was  more  sensible  of  its  pathe- 
tick  effect/ and  then  he  paid  it  a  compliment  which 
many  will  tliink  very  extravagant.  •  Sir,  (said  he,)  if 
Otway  had  written  this  play,  no  other  of  his  pieces 
woidd  have  !)een  remembered.'  Dodsley  himself,  upon 
this  being  repeated  to  him,  said.  '  It  was  too  much  f  it 
must  be  remembered,  that  Johnson  always  appeared 
not  to  be  sufficiently  sensible  of  the  merit  of  Otway/*  * 

"  Snatches    of  reading  (said   he)   will   not  make  a 

Dvo,  hx-o.  1556.)  a  rery  rare  work,  of  which  there  is  a  copy  in  the 
liodlcinn  Lthmr)-.  His  I^tin  (say*  the  author  of  Nouruu  Die- 
TiossAihr.  HisTOHiaua,  1789.)  would  han  beca  more  jmre,  if  he 
bod  not  knowo  v>  maiiy  lanf^ageii.     Malokx.] 

'  [Thi<t  ancrlion  concerning  Johninn's  inftenaibility  to  Ibe  prnthe- 
tick  powrn  ofOtway,  19  too  round.  I  once  wked  him,  whether  he 
did  Dni  think  Otway  frequently  tender  :  when  lie  answered,  "Sir, 
lie  ii  all  icndcrDcsB."  BuaKar.] 
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Bentley  or  a  Clai'ke.  They  are,  howe>'er,  in  a  certain 
degree  advantageous.  I  would  put  a  child  into  a'  li«' 
brary  (where  no  unfit  books  are)  and  let  him  read  at 
his  choice.  A  child  should  not  be  discouraged  from 
reading  any  thing  that  he  takes  a  liking  to.  from  a  no* 
tion  that  it  is  above  his  reach.  If  that  be  the  case,  the 
child  will  soon  find  it  out  and  desist ;  if  not,  he  of  course 
gains  the  instruction  ;  which  is  so  much  tlie  more  like- 
ly to  come,  from  the  inclination  with  which  he  takes 
up  the  study." 

"  Though  he  used  to  censure  carelessness  with  great 
vehemence,  he  owned,  that  he  once,  to  avoid  the  trouble 
of  locking  up  five  guineas,  hid  them,  he  forgot  where, 
so  that  he  could  not  find  them." 

"  A  gentleman  who  introduced  his  brother  to  Dr. 
Johnson,  was  earnest  to  recommend  him  to  the  Doctor's 
notice,  which  he  did  by  saying,  *  When  we  have  sat  to- 
gether some  time,  you'll  find  my  brother  grow  very  en- 
tertaining.*— *  Sir,  (said  Johnson,)  I  can  wait.* " 

*'  When  the  rumour  was  strong  that  we  should  have 
a  war,  because  the  Fi*encli  would  assist  the  Americans^ 
he  rebuked  a  friend  with  some  asperity  for  supposing  it, 
saying,  *  No,  Sir,  national  faith  is  not  yet  sunk  so  low.*" 

"  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  in  order  to  satisfy  him- 
self whether  his  mental  faculties  were  impnii-ed,  he  re- 
solved that  he  would  try  to  learn  a  new  language,  and 
fixed  upon  the  I-<o\v  Dutch,  for  that  purpose,  and  this 
he  continued  till  he  had  read  about  one  half  of  *  Thomas 
a  Kcmpis;*  and,  finding  that  there  apjieared  no  abate- 
ment of  his  power  of  acquisition,  he  then  desisted,  as 
thinking  the  exi^eriment  had  l>ecn  duly  tried.  Mr, 
Burke  justly  obser>'cd,  that  this  was  uot  the  most  vigo- 
rous trial.  Low  Dutch  lieing  a  language  so  near  to  our 
own  ;  had  it  been  one  of  the  languages  entirely  different, 
he  might  have  been  very  soon  satisfied." 
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"  Mr.  Langton  and  he  having'  gone  to  sec  a  Free- 

mjf^on^s  funeral  procession,  when  they  were  at  Roches- 
ter, and  some  solemn  nnisick  being  played  on  French- 
horns,  he  said,  *  This  is  the  first  time  that  I  have  ever 
been  affected  by  musical  sounds;'  adding,  *  that  the 
impression  made  upon  him  was  of  a  melancholy  kind.' 
Mr.  Langton  saying,  that  tliis  effect  was  a  fine  one, — 
Johnson.  *  Yes,  if  it  so(\ens  the  mind  so  as  to  prepare 
it  for  the  reception  of  salutary  feelings,  it  may  be  good : 
but  inasmuch  as  it  is  melancholy  per  se^  it  is  bad.'  "  ** 

"  Goldsmith  had  long  a  visionary  project,  that  some 
time  or  other  when  his  circumstances  should  be  easier, 
he  would  go  to  Aleppo,  in  order  to  acquire  a  knowledge, 
as  far  as  might  be,  of  any  arts  peculiar  to  the  East, 
and  introduce  them  into  Britain.  When  this  was  talk- 
ed of  in  Dr.  Johnson's  company,  he  said,  •  Of  all  men 
Goldsmith  is  the  most  unfit  to  go  out  upon  such  an 
enquiry ;  for  he  is  utterly  ignorant  of  such  arts  as  we 
already  jxissess,  and  consequently  could  not  know  what 
would  be  accessions  to  our  present  stock  of  mechanical 
knowledge.  Sir,  he  Vvould  bring  home  a  grinding  bar- 
row, which  you  see  in  every  street  in  Ixindon,  and 
think  that  he  had  fuiTiished  a  wonderful  improvement.'" 

"  (Treek,  Sir,  (said  he)  is  like  lace ;  every  man  gets 
as  much  of  it  as  he  can."  ^ 

•*  When  Lord  Charles  Hay,  after  his  return  from 
America,  was  preparing  his  defence  to  be  offered  to  the 
Court-Martial  which  he  had  demanded,  having  heard 


*  [Tlie  French-born,  however,  is  sn  frfr  from  being  melancholy  y^r 
jf,  that  when  the  Mratn  is  light,  and  in  the  field,  there  is  nothing 
•&  cheerful !  It  was  the  funeml  occasion,  and  probably  the  solemnity, 
of  the  Htmin,  that  produced  the  plaintive  effect  here  mcationed." 
BuaHKT.] 

'  [It  should  be  remembered,  that  this  wua  mid  twenCy-Ave  or 
thirty  yean  ago,  when  lace  was  very  generally  worn.    Malokb.] 
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Mr.  Laogton  as  high  in  expressions  of  adniiration  of 
Johnson,  as  he  usually  was,  lie  requested  tliat  Dr. 
Johnson  might  be  introduced  to  him ;  and  Mr.  Lang- 
ton  having  mentioned  it  to  Johnson,  he  very  kindly  and 
readily  agreed  ;  and,  being  presented  by  Mr.  Langton 
to  his  Lordship,  while  under  arrest,  he  saw  him  sevei*al 
times ;  upon  one  of  which  occasions  Lord  Charles  read 
to  him  what  he  had  prepared,  which  Johnson  signified 
his  approbation  of,  saying,  *  It  is  a  very  good  soldierly 
defence.*  Johnson  said  that  he  had  advised  his  Lord- 
ship, that  as  it  was  in  vain  to  contend  with  those  who 
were  in  possession  of  power,  if  they  would  offer  him  the 
rank  of  Lieutenant-General,  and  a  govemment,  it 
Would  lie  better  judged  to  desist  from  nrging  his  com- 
plaints. It  is  well  known  that  his  Lordship  died  be- 
fore the  sentence  was  made  known." 

"  Johnson  one  day  gave  high  praise  to  Dr.  Bentley*s 
vei'ses*'  in  Dodsley'u  Collection,  which  he  recited  with 

■  Dr.  Johnson,  in  hw  Life  of  Cowley,  unys,  that  these  are  "  the 
only  English  verses  which  Bentley  \n  known  to  have  written. "  I 
shall  here  insert  them,  ami  hoi)e  my  renders  will  apply  them. 

**  Who  strives  to  moDnt  PiirniMux'  Itill, 

"  And  thence  poetick  laurels  bring-, 
*'  Must  tirst  acquire  due  force  nnd  skill. 

**  Must  fly  with  swan's  or  eagle's  wing. 

"  Who  Nature's  treasures  would  explore, 

**  Her  mysteries  and  arcnna  know ; 
'*  Must  high  as  lofty  Newton  soar, 

**  Mu!ft  sLonp  as  delving  Woodward  low. 

"  Who  studies  ancient  laws  and  rites, 
"Tongues,  arts,  and  arms,  and  history; 

"  Must  drudge,  like  Seldon,  days  nnd  nights, 
**  And  in  the  endless  labour  die. 

*'  M'ho  travels  In  religious  jars, 
**  (Truth  mixt  with  errour,  ahadea  with  rays,) 

"  Like  Whiston,  wanting  pytor  stars, 
"  In  ocean  wide  or  sinks  or  strays. 
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his  usual  enerp^y.  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  who  was  present, 
observed  in  hie  decisive  professorial  manner, '  Very  well, 
— Very  well,'  Johnson,  however  added,  *  Yes,  they 
art  very  well.  Sir ;  but  you  may  observe  in  what  man- 
ner they  are  well.  They  are  the  forcible  verses  of  a 
man  of  a  strong^  nund»  but  not  accustomed  to  write 
verse ;  for  there  is  some  uncouthness  in  the  expression."  ' 

**  But  grant,  our  hero's  hope  long  toil 

**  And  comprehensive  genius  crown, 
"  All  science's,  nil  nrts  his  spoil, 

*'  Yet  what  reward,  or  wh«l  renown? 

"  Envy,  innate  in  vulgar  souls, 

**  EoTV  Kteps  in  and  Rtops  his  ri»c; 
"  Envy  with  poison'd  tarnish  fouis 

*^  H\a  lufttre,  and  his  worth  decries. 

"  He  liven  ingtoriouR  nr  in  want, 

*'  To  college  ami  old  books  confin'd  ; 
"  Inslend  of  learn'd,  he's  calld  pedant, 

•'  Duncen  ndvanc'd,  he's  left  behind ; 
"  Yrt  left  content,  a  genuine  Stoiek  he, 
**  Great  without  patron,  rich  without  South  Sea.** 

[[A  different,  and  prohably  n  more  accumte  copy  of  these  spirite<f 
reriea  is  to  he  fouod  in  •'  The  Grove,  or  a  Collection  of  Original 
Poems  and  Translations,"  ftc.  1721.  In  this  miacellany  the  last 
stanza,  which  in  Dodsley's  cof^  is  unqueittionnbly  uncouth,  is  thus 
exhibited : 

"  /nglortouM  or  by  waniA  mihrnWd, 

"  To  folIep;e  and  old  books  con6n'd, 
•*  A  pedant  Jirotu  hi$  Irinting  ojtPif, 

"  Dances  advanc'd,  he's  left  behind." 

J.    BOSWZLL.] 

>  The  difference  between  Johnson  and  Smith  ia  Apparent  even  in 
this  slight  instance.  Smith  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  application, 
and  hod  hla  mind  crowded  with  nil  manner  of  subjects :  but  the 
forcr,  acuteneaa,  and  vivacity  of  Johnson  wfrc  nod  to  be  found  there. 
He  had  bunk-making;  w  much  in  hb  thoughm.  and  was  so  chary  of 
what  might  be  turned  to  ^raunt  m  thai  way.  Ibat  he  once  said  to 
Sr  Joahua  Reynolds,  that  he  made  it  a  rule  whca  in  company. 
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"  Drinking  tea  one  day  at  Garrick's  with  Mr.  Lanj^- 
ton,  lie  was  questioned  if  he  was  not  somewhat  of  a 
heretick  as  to  Shakspeare  ;  said  Garrick,  *  I  doubt  he 
ia  a  little  of  an  infidel.* — *  Sir,  (said  Johnson)  I  wiB 
stand  by  the  lines  I  have  written  on  Shakspeare  in  my 
Prologue  at  the  opening  of  your  Theatre/  Mr.  Lang- 
ton  suggested,  that  in  the  line 
*'  *  And  panting  Time  toiPd  aAer  him  in  rain  ;  * 

Johnson  might  have  had  in  his  eye  the  passage  in  the 
*  Tempest,'  where  Prospero  says  of  Miranda, 


She  will  outstrip  all  praise, 


*  And  make  it  halt  behind  her.* 
Johnson  said  nothing.  Garrick  then  ventured  to  ob- 
serve, *  I  do  not  think  that  the  happiest  line  in  the 
praise  of  Shakspeare.'  Johnson  exclaimed  (smiling,) 
•  pTosaical  rogues !  next  time  I  write,  I'll  make  both 
time  and  space  pant,*  "  * 

never  to  lalk  of  what  he  undenttood.  Beauclerk  had  (or  a  short 
time  a  pretty  high  opinion  of  Smith's  conversation.  Gamck.  after 
Uatenin^  to  him  for  a  while,  as  to  one  of  whom  his  cxpectatinn*)  had 
been  raised,  turned  slyly  to  a  friend,  and  whimpered  him.  "  What 
say  you  to  this  ? — eh  ?  Jia&i>^,  I  think." 

*  I  am  sorry  to  see  in  the  "  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Edinhorgh/"  Vol.  II.  "  An  Essay  on  the  Chanicter  of  Hamlet." 
written,  I  should  RUpixHe,  by  a  very  young  mnn,  though  rnllcd 
•*  Reverend  ;*'  who  Hpealca  with  preaumptuoui  petulance  of  the  firat 
literary  character  of  his  age.  Amidst  a  cloudy  confusion  of  wordo^ 
(which  hath  of  late  too  often  passed  in  Scotland  for  Meiaphyticks,'} 
he  thus  ventures  to  criticise  one  of  the  noblest  li  nes  in  our  language  % 
— "  Dr.  Johnson  has  remarked,  that  *  time  toiled  after  him  in  vain* 
But  I  should  apprehend,  that  this  ia  entirdy  to  mittalc  tht  character. 
Time  toils  after  every  great  man,  as  well  as  after  Shakspeare.  The 
toorkings  of  an  ordinary  mind  kerp  pace,  indeed,  with  time  ;  they 
move  no  faster ;  they  have  their  beginnt'ngf  theit  middle,  and  their  endg 
but  superiour  natures  can  reduce  these  irtto  a  point.  They  do  no^ 
indeed,  suppress  ihem  :  but  they  uispend,  or  they  lock  them  up  in  /Ac 
irtastJ*  The  leftm«i  Society,  under  whose  sanction  such  gabble  is 
whered  into  the  world,  would  do  well  to  offer  a  premium  to  any  on^ 
who  will  discover  its  meaning. 
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"  rt  is  well  known  that  there  was  formerly  a  rude 
custom  for  those  who  were  sailing  upon  the  Thames,  to 
accost  each  other  as  they  passed,  in  the  most  abusive 
language  they  could  invent,  generally,  however,  with  as 
much  satirical  humour  as  they  were  capable  of  pio- 
ducing.  Addison  gives  a  specimen  of  this  ribaldry,  in 
Number  383  of  •  The  Spectator,'  when  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverly  and  he  are  going  to  Spring-garden.  Johnson 
was  once  eminently  successful  in  this  species  of  contest; 
a  fellow  having  attacked  him  with  some  coarse  raillery, 
Johnson  answered  him  thus,  *  Sir,  your  wife,  under 
pretence  of  keeping  a  bawdj^-house,  is  a  receiver  of 
stolen  goods.'  One  evening  when  he  and  Mr.  Burke 
and  31r.  Langton  were  in  comj^aDy  together,  and  the 
admii'able  scolding  of  Timon  of  Athens  was  mentiuned> 
this  instance  of  Johnson*s  was  quoted,  and  thought  to- 
have  at  least  equal  excellence." 

"  As  Johnsoi»  always  allowed  the  extraordinary 
talents  of  Mr.  Burke,  so  Mr.  Burke  was  fully  sensible 
of  the  wonderful  powers  of  Johnson.  Mr.  Langton 
recollects  having  [lassed  an  evening  with  both  of  them, 
when  Mr.  Burke  repeatedly  entered  upon  topicks  which 
it  was  evident  he  would  have  illustrated  with  extensive 
knowledge  and  richness  of  expression  ;  but  Johnson 
always  seized  upon  the  conversation,  in  which,  how- 
ever, he  acquitted  himself  in  a  most  masterly  manner. 
As  Mr.  Burke  and  Mr.  Langton  were  walking  home, 
Mr.  Burke  observed  that  Johnson  had  been  very  great 
that  niglit ;  Mr.  Langton  joined  in  this,  but  added,  he 
could  have  wished  to  hear  more  from  another  person  ; 
(plainly  intimating  that  he  meant  Mr.  Burke.)  O,  no 
(said  iSfr.  Bmke)  it  is  enough  for  mc  to  have  rung  the 
ixrll  to  him." 

"  Hciuiclerk  having  observed  to  him  of  one  of  their 
iriendsy  that  he    was  aukward  at    counting    money, 
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•  Why,  Sir,  said  Juhnsooi  I  am  likewise  aukwaixl  at 
counting  money.  But  then,  Sir,  the  reason  is  plain  ; 
I  have  had  very  little  money  to  count.*  " 

"  He  had  an  abhorrence  of  atfectation.  Talking  of 
old  Mr.  Langton,  of  whom  he  said,  *  Sir,  you  will  sel- 
dom see  such  a  gentleman,  such  ai*e  his  stoi'es  of  lite- 
rature, such  his  knowledge  in  divinity,  and  such  his 
exemplary  life  ;'  he  added,  '  and  Sir,  he  has  no  grimace, 
no  gesticulation,  no  bursts  of  admiration  on  ttivial 
occasions :  he  never  embraces  you  with  an  overacted 
cordiality." 

"  Being  in  company  witlw  a  gentleman  who  thought 
fit  to  maintain  Dr.  Berkeley's  ingenious  philosophy, 
that  nothing  exists  but  as  perceived  by  some  mind ; 
when  the  gentleman  was  going  away,  Johnson  said  to 
him,  '  Pray,  Sir,  don't  leave  us;  for  we  may  perhaps 
forget  to  think  of  you,  and  then  you  will  cease  to  exist.'  " 

*'  Goldsmith,  upon  being  visited  by  Johnson  one  day 
in  the  Temple,  said  to  hjm  with  a  little  jealousy  of  the 
appearance  of  his  accommodation,  '  I  shall  soon  \ie  in 
better  chambers  than  these.'  Johnson  at  the  same 
time  checked  liim  and  paid  him  a  handsome  compli- 
ment, implying  that  a  man  of  his  talents  should  be 
above  attention  to  such  distinctions, — '  Nay,  Sir,  never 
mind  that :  Nil  te  qutesivcris  extra.'  " 

"  At  the  time  when  his  pension  was  granted  to  him, 
he  said,  with  a  noble  literary  ambition,  "  Had  this  hap- 
pened twenty  years  ago,  I  should  have  gone  to  Con- 
stantinople to  learn  Aral)ick,  as  Pococke  did.** 
-  «  As  an  instance  of  the  niceness  of  his  taste,  though 
ie  praised  AVest*s  translation  of  Pindar,  he  |»ointed  out 
the  following  passages  as  faulty,  by  expressing  a  cir- 
cumstance so  minute  as  to  detract  from  the  general 
dignity  which  should  pi-evail : 

Down  then  from  thy  glittering  tmil. 
Take,  O  Muue,  (hy  Dorian  lyre." 
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"  When  Mr.  Vesey  *  was  proposed  as  a  member  of 
the  Literary  Clvi),  Mr.  Burke  l^egan  by  saying", 
that  he  was  a  man  of  gentle  manners.  *  Sir,  said  John- 
son, you  need  say  no  more.  When  you  have  said  a 
man  of  gentle  manners,  you  have  said  enough/  " 

«  The  late  Mr.  Fitzherbert  told  Mr.  Langton,  that 
Johnson  said  to  him.  Sir,  a  man  has  no  more  right  to 
tay  an  uneivil  thing,  than  to  act  one  ;  no  more  right 
to  say  a  rude  thing  to  another  than  to  knock  him  down." 

**  My  dear  fnend  Dr.  Balhurst,  (said  he  with  a 
warmth  of  approbation)  declared,  he  was  glad  that  his 
father,  who  was  a  West-India  planter,  had  left  his  affairs 
in  total  ruin,  because,  having  no  estate,  he  was  not 
under  the  temptation  of  having  slaves." 

"  Richardson  had  httlc  conversation,  except  about 
his  own  works,  of  which  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  said  he 
was  always  willing  to  talk,  and  glad  to  have  them  in- 
troduced. Johnson,  when  he  carried  Mr.  Langton  to 
see  him,  professed  that  he  could  bring  him  out  into  con-* 
viersation,  and  used  this  allusive  expression,  '  Sir,  I  can 
make  him  rear."  But  he  failed  ;  for  in  that  interview 
Richardson  said  little  else  than  that  there  lay  in  the 
room  a  translation  of  his  Clarissa  into  German."  ^ 


■  [The  Right  Honourable  Agmomlekham  X'citejr  won  elected  a 
member  of  the  Litskaky  Club  in  1773,  and  died  August  llth» 
1786.     Maloke.] 

>  A  literary  Indr  has  favoured  me  with  a  charncterisllck  anecdote  of 
RichnnHoD.  One  dny  at  hit  coonlry  house  at  Northcnd.  where  A 
large  company  wns  ouvmblcd  at  dinner,  a  gentlrman  who  was  juat 
returned  from  Paris,  willing  to  please  Mr.  Hichardion.  mentioned  to 
him  a  very  flalteriog;  circumatance, — that  he  had  seen  his  Clarissa 
lying  on  the  King's  brother't  table.  Richanhon  observing  thnt  port 
of  the  company  were  engaged  in  talking  to  each  other,  affected  then 
not  lo  allend  to  it :  but  by  ami  bv,  when  there  wu  a  general  ftilenc^ 
and  he  thought  that  the  flauery  might  be  fully  beard*  he  addresaed 
himacU*  to  (he  gentleman,  *  I  think.  Sir,  you  were  saying  somewhat 
about,' — pausing  in  a  high  flutter  of  eitpectntiMi.  The  gentleman 
provoked  at  this  inordinate  vanity,  resolved  not  to  indulge  it,  and« 
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"  Once  when  somebody  produced  a  newspaper  in 
which  there  was  a  letter  of  stupid  abuse  of  Sir  Josiiua 
Reynolds,  of  which  Johnson  himself  came  in  for  a  share, 
— •*  Pray»  said  he,  let  us  have  it  read  aloud  from  be- 
ginning to  end  :'  which  being  done,  he  with  a  ludicrous 
earnestness,  and  not  directing  his  look  to  any  particular 
person,  called  out,  *  Are  we  alive  after  all  this  satire ;  *  '* 

"  He  had  a  strong  prejudice  against  the  political 
character  of  Seeker,  one  instance  of  which  appeared  at 
Oxford,  where  lie  expressed  great  dissatisfaction  at  his 
varying  tlie  old  established  toast,  '  Church  and  King-' 
The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  said  he,  (with  an 
affected  smooUi  smiling  grimace)  drinks,  *  Constitution 
in  Church  and  State.'  Being  asked  what  diflcrcnce 
there  was  between  the  two  toasts,  he  said,  *  Why,  Sir, 
you  may  be  sure  he  meant  something/  Yet  when  the 
life  of  that  prelate,  prefixed  to  his  sermons  by  Dr, 
Forteus  and  Dr.  Stinton,  his  chaplains,  tirst  came  out» 
be  read  it  with  the  utmost  avidity,  and  said,  '  It  is  a 
life  well  written,  and  that  well  deserves  to  be  recorded-'  " 

•*  Of  a  certain  noble  Lord,  he  said,  *  Respect  him,  you 
oouid  not;  for  he  had  no  mind  of  his  own.  Love  him 
you  could  not ;  for  that  which  you  could  do  with  him, 
erery  one  else  could.' "' 

"  Of  Dr.  Gohlsmith  he  said,  '  No  man  was  more 
foolish  when  he  had  not  a  pen  in  his  hand,  or  more 
wise  when  he  had.'  *' 

«  He  told  in  his  lively  manner  the  following  literary 

with  an  exquisitely  »Iy  air  of  indifference,  answered,  *  A  mere  trifle. 
Sir,  not  worth  repeating.'  The  mortt6cAtion  of  Richardson  \vns 
visible,  and  he  did  not  speak  ten  words  more  the  whole  day.  Dr. 
Johnson  was  present,  and  appeared  to  enjoy  it  much-  [Mr.  North- 
cote  in  his  Memoirs  of  Sir  Joshun  Reynolds,  informs  us  that  Dr. 
Johnmn  introduced  Sir  Jonhua  and  his  sinter  to  Richardson,  but 
hinted  to  them,  at  the  same  time,  that  if  they  wished  to  see  the 
Utter  in  good  humonr,  they  mu^t  erpatiate  on  the  excellencies  of 
his  Clarissa.'     A.  C] 
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anecdote :  '  Green  and  Guthrie,  an  Trishman  and  a 
Scotchman,  undertook  a  translation  of  ]>uhalde\s  his* 
tory  of  China.  Green  siiid  of  (Tuthrie,  that  he  knew 
no  English,  and  Gutiirie  of  Green,  that  he  knew  no 
French  ;  and  these  two  undertook  to  translate  Duhalde's 
history  of  China.  In  this  translation  there  was  found, 
« — *  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  the  new  mnon.*  Now  as, 
the  whole  age  of  the  moon  is  but  twenty-eight  days,  the 
moon,  instead  of  l>eing  new.  was  nearly  as  old  as  it  could 
be.  The  blunder  arose  from  their  mistaking  the  word 
neuviane  ninth,  for  nouvelte,  or  nciivc^  new."* 
t  *•  Talking  of  Dr.  Blagden's  copiousness  and  preci- 
sion of  communication,  D/.  Johnson  said,  '  Blagden,. 
Sir,  is  a  delightful  fellow.'" 

"  On  occasion  of  Dr.  Johnson's  publishing  his  pam- 
phlet of*  The  False  Alarm,'  thei'u  came  out  a  very  angry 
answer  (by  many  supposed  to  be  by  IMr.  Wilkes  )  Dr. 
Johnson  determined  on  not  answering  it ;  but,  in  con- 
versation with  Mr.  Langton  mentioned  a  particular  or 
two,  which  if  he  had  replied  to  it,  he  might  j>erhaps 
liave  inserted.^In  the  answerer's  pam{>hlet,  it  Iiad  been 
said  with  solemnity,  •  Do  you  consider.  Sir,  tJiat  a 
House  of  Commons  is  to  the  people  as  a  creature  is  to 
its  Creator.*  To  this  question,  said  Dr.  Johnson,  I 
could  have  i-eplied,  that-  -in  the  first  place — the  idea 
of  a  Creator  must  be  such  a»t!mt  he  has  a  power  to 
unmake  or  annihilate  his  creature. 

**  Then  it  cannot  l»e  conceived  that  a  creature  can 
make  laws  for  its  Creatou.''  " 


«  IIU  profound  adoration  of  the  Cheat  First  Causr  wns  such 
to  Mt  him  above  that  "  PliUutophy  and  vain  deceit,*'  with  which  mtn^ 
of  narrow  ronccptiont  have  been  inftcted.    I  have  heard  him  strongly 
mniotain  that  "  what  is  ri^t  is  nut  so  from  any  natural  fitnexti,  but^ 
b4.*i*«uu  ttoD  trillH  it  to  be  right;"  nnd  it  is  certainly  w,  becausei 
he  han  predisposed  the  rcUtiona  of  things  so.  u  Chat  which  hcwitli|| 
miut  be  right.    Boiwell.  || 
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"  Depend  upon  it,  said  he,  that  if  a  man  talks  of  his 
misfortunes,  there  is  something'  in  them  that  is  rot 
disagreeable  to  him  ;  for  where  tliere  is  nothing  but 
pure  misery,  there  never  is  any  recourse  to  the  mention 
of  it.— 

"  A  man  must  be  a  poor  beast,  tJiat  should  7'ead  no 
more  in  quantity  than  he  could  utler  aloud. — 

**  Imlac  in  '  Rasselns/  I  spelt  with  a  c  at  the  end, 
because  it  is  less  like  English,  which  should  always  have 
the  Saxon  k  added  to  the  c* 

'*  Many  a  man  is  mad  in  certain  instances,  and  goes 
through  life  without  having  it  perceived  ; — for  exam- 
ple, a  madness  has  seized  a  person,  of  supposing 
himself  obliged  literally  to  pray  continually ;  had  the 
madness  turned  the  opposite  way,  and  the  person 
thought  it  a  crime  ever  to  pray,  it  might  not  improba- 
bly liavc  continued  umibserved. 

"  He  apprehended  that  tlie  delineation  of  characters 
in  the  end  of  the  first  Book  of  the  '  Retreat  of  the  Ten 
Thousand  *  was  the  first  instance  of  the  kind  that  was 
known. 

"  Supjwsing  (said  he)  a  wife  to  be  of  a  studious  or 
argumentative  turn,  it  would  be  very  troublesome ;  for 
instance,-^  if  a  woman  should  continually  dwell  upon  . 
the  subject  of  the  Anan  heresy. 

"  No  man  s])eaks  concerning  another,  even  suppose 
it  be  in  his  praise,  if  he  thinks  he  does  not  hear  him, 
exactly  as  he  would,  if  he  thought  he  was  within 
hearing. 

"  The  applause  of  a  single  human  being  is  of  great 
consequence  :  "  This  he  said  to  me  with  great  earnest- 
ness of  manner,  very  near  tlie  time  of  his  decease,  on 

'  I  hope  the  authority  nf  the  great  Master  of  our  language  will 
slop  that  curtailing  innovation,  by  which  we  see  ctUic,  public,  &c. 
frequently  written  inslead  of  tfriVw*,;wiW/cA,  &c. 
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cxicasion  of  having  desired  me  to  read  a  letter  addressed 
to  fiim  from  some  person  in  the  North  of  England  ; 
which  when  I  liad  done,  and  he  asked  me  what  the 
contents  were,  as  I  thought  being  particular  upon  it 
might  fatigue  him,  it  being  of  great  length,  I  only  told 
him  in  general  that  it  was  highly  in  his  praise  ; — and 
then  he  expressed  himself  as  above. 

"  He  mentioned  with  an  air  of  satisfaction  what 
Baretti  had  told  him ;  that,  meeting,  in  the  course  of 
his  studying  English,  with  an  excellent  paper  in  the 
Spectator,  one  of  foiir  that  were  written  by  the  rcspcc- 
table  Dissenting  Minister  Mr.  Grove,  of  Taunton,  and 
obsening  the  genius  and  energy  of  mind  that  it  exhi- 
bits, it  greatly  quickened  his  curiosity  to  visit  our 
country;  as  he  thought,  if  such  were  the  lighter  |)erio- 
dica!  essays  of  our  authours,  their  productions  on  more 
weighty  occasions  must  be  wonderful  indce<I .' 

"  He  observed  once,  at  Sir  Joshua  Iteynolds's,  that  a 
beggar  in  the  street  will  more  readily  ask  alms  from  a 
mfiu,  though  there  sliould  be  no  marks  of  wealth  in  his 
appearance,  than  from  even  a  well-dressed  tvoman ;  * 
which  he  accounted  for  from  the  great  degree  of  care- 
fulness as  to  money,  that  is  to  be  found  in  women : 
saying  farther  upon  it,  that,  the  opportunities  in  general 
that  they  possess  of  improving  their  condition  are  much 
fewer  than  men  have;  and  adding,  as  he  looked  round 
the  company,  which  consisted  of  men  only —  there  is 
not  one  of  us  who  does  not  think  he  might  be  richer,  if 
he  would  ujse  his  endeavour. 

••  He  thus  characterised  an  ingenious  writer  of  his 
acquaintance:  *  Sir,  he  is  an  enthusiast  by  rule.* 

"  He  may  hold  up  that  siiiei.d  a^^ainst  all  his  enc- 
mic*  r — >vas  an  observation  ou  Homer,  in  reference  to 

'Siemcmof   n   direct  contrary  opinion.     See  Ilia  "Sentimental 
Jourucy,"  Article,  "  The  Mtftiery,"    Uuiitbll. 
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his  description  of  the  shield  of  Achilles,  made  by  Mrs. 
Fitzlierbert,  wife  to  his  i'riend  Mr.  Fiuherbert  of  Der- 
byshire, and  respected  by  Dr.  Johnson  as  a  very  fine 
one.  He  had  in  general  a  very  high  opinion  of  that 
lady's  understanding. 

**  An  observation  of  BatJiurst's  may  be  mentioned^ 
whicii  Johnson  repeated,  appearing  to  acknowledge  it 
to  be  well  founded  ;  namely,  it  was  somewliat  remark* 
able  flow  seldom,  on  occasion  of  coming  into  the  com- 
pany of  any  new  person,  one  felt  any  wish  or  inclina- 
tion to  see  him  again." 


This  year  the  Reverend  Dr.  Fran]^n  having  pub- 
lished a  translation  of  "  Lucian/'  inscribed  to  him  the 
Dcmorioj;  thus : 

**  To  Dji  Samuel  Johnson,  the  Demonax  of  the 
present  age,  tliis  piece  is  inscribed  by  a  sincere  admirer 
of  his  respectable  talents, 

"  The  Tk anslatok." 

Thougli  upon  a  particular  comparison  of  Demonax 
and  Johnson,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  a  great  deal 
of  similarity  between  them,  this  Dedication  is  a  just 
compliment  from  tlie  general  character  given  by  Lucian 
of  the  ancient  Sage,  '*  a^iroif  w>  ei^a  ly-a  ^iXoo'cfw*'  yiv9fi.i¥ovy 
the  best  philosopher  whom  I  have  ever  seen  or  known." 

In  1781,  Johnson  at  last  completed  his  "  Lives  of  the 
Poets,"  of  which  he  gives  this  account ;  "  Some  lime  in 
March  I  hnislied  tlie  '  Lives  of  the  Poets,'  which  I  wrote 
in  my  usual  way,  dilatorily  and  hastily,  unwilling  to 
work,  and  working  with  vigour  and  haste. ''^    In  a 

'  Prayers  and  Meditations,  p.  190.  ' '  '! 
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memorandum  previous  to  this,  he  says  of  them  :  •*  Writ- 
ten, I  hope,  in  such  a  manner  as  may  tend  to  the  pro- 
motion of  piety."  *" 

This  is  tlie  work,  which  of  all  Dr.  Johnson's  writings 
will  perhaps  he  read  most  generally,  and  with  most 
pleasure.  Philology  and  biography  were  his  favourite 
pursuits,  and  those  who  lived  most  in  intimacy  with 
him,  heard  him  upon  all  occasions,  when  there  was  a 
proper  opportunity,  take  delight  in  expatiating  upon 
the  various  merits  of  the  English  Poets  :  upon  the 
niceties  of  their  characters,  and  the  events  of  their  pro- 
gi*ess  through  the  world  which  they  contributed  to 
illuminate.  His  mind  was  so  fullof  tliat  kind  of  infor- 
mation, and  it  was  so  well  arranged  in  his  memory, 
that  in  performing  what  he  had  undertaken  in  this  way, 
be  had  little  moi*e  to  do  than  to  put  his  thoughts  u]>on 
paper;  exhibiting  first  each  Poet's  life,  and  then  sub- 
Joining  a  critical  examination  of  bis  genius  and  works. 
But  when  he  began  to  Mrrite,  the  subject  swelled  in 
such  a  manner,  that  instead  of  prefaces  to  each  i>oet, 
of  no  more  than  a  few  pages,  as  he  had  originally  intend- 
ed, ^  he  produced  an  ample,  rich,  and  most  entertaining 
new  of  them  in  every  respect.  In  this  he  resembled 
Quintilian,  who  tells  us,  that  in  the  composition  of  his 
Institutions  of  Oratory,  "  Latins  se  tamen  aperkntc 


■  Prayers  and  Meditations,  p.  ITi. 

•  His  design  is  ihus  announced  in  his  Advertisement:  **  The 
Booksellers  having  detcnnincd  to  publish  a  body  of  English  Poetry* 
t  was  {wnutuJeJ  to  promise  them  a  preface  to  the  works  of  each  nu- 
thour ;  tin  undcrtakinjs^,  05  it  was  then  presented  to  my  mind,  not 
very  tedious  or  difficult. 

"  My  purpose  was  only  to  have  allotted  to  every  poet  «»  Adver« 
UoeiDenl,  like  that  which  we  find  in  the  French  Miscellanies,  con-| 
tanning  a  few dnlcH,  nnd  a  general  character ;  but  I  have  been  led] 
beyond  my  intention,  1  hope  by  the  honest  desire  of  giving  uscfnlj 
pleasure/' 
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materid,  plus  quhm  imponcbatur  oneris  spontt  suscepL** 
The  IxKjksellers,  justly  sensible  of  the  great  additional 
value  of  the  copy-right,  presented  him  with  another 
hundred  pounds,  over  and  above  two  hundred,  for 
which  his  agreement  was  to  furnish  such  prefaces  as  he 
thought  fit«  \ 

This  was,  however,  but  a  small  recompencc  for  such 
a  collection  of  biography,  and  such  principles  and  illus- 
trations of  criticism,  as,  if  digested  and  an*anged  in  one 
system,  by  some  modern  Aristotle  or  Longinus,  might 
form  a  code  upon  that  subject,  such  as  no  other  nation 
can  sliew.  As  he  was  so  good  as  to  make  me  a  present 
of  the  greatest  part  of  the  original,  and  indeed  only 
manuscript  of  this  admirable  work,  I  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  observing  with  wonder  the  correctness  with 
which  he  rapidly  struck  off  such  glowing  composition. 
He  may  lie  assimilated  to  the  Lady  in  Waller,  who 
could  impress  with  "  Love  at  first  sight :" 

*'  Some  other  nymphs  with  colours  fiiinl, 
•'  And  pencil  «Iow,  may  Cupid  paint, 
"  And  a  weak  heart  in  time  destroy  ; 
"  She  has  ft  .^tnmp,  and  prints  the  boy." 

That  he,  however,  had  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  and 
some  anxiety  in  canying  on  the  work,  we  see  from 
a  series  of  letters  to  Mr.  Nichols,  the  printer,'*  whose 
variety   of   literary  enquiry    and  obliging    disposition 

["  ^  When  this  additional  handrcd  was  given,  Dr.  Johnson 
observed  to  Mr.  Nichols,  •'  Sir,  I  always  said  the  booksellers  were  a  ' 
generous  set  of  men.  Nor.  in  the  present  instance,  have  treason  to 
complain.  The  fad  ia,  not  that  they  have  paid  me  too  little,  but  that 
I  have  written  loo  much."  The  *  Lirea/  were  soon  published  in  a 
separate  edition  ;  when.  Tor  a  rery  few  corrections,  the  Dr.  was 
presented  with  another  hundred  guineas.  Geot.  Mag.  vol.  Ixxxii. 
Part  ii.  p  5+.  A.  C] 

9 Thus:—"  In  the  Life  oi  Waller,  Mr.  Nichols  will  find  a  refer, 
ence  to  the  Parliameotary  History,  from  which  a  long  quotation  \» 
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rendered  iiim  useful  to  Johnson.  Mr.  Steevens  appeai-s, 
from  the  ])nj:)ers  in  my  possession,  to  have  supplied  him 
with  some  anecdotes  and  quotations ;  and  I  observe  the 
fair  hand  of  Mrs.  Thrale  as  one  of  his  copyists  of  select 
I)assages.  But  he  was  principally  indebted  •  to  my 
steady  friend  Mr.  Isaac  Heed,  of  Staple-inn,  whose  ex- 
tensive  and   accurate   knowledge  of  English   literary 

to  be  inserted.  If  Mr.  Nichols  cannot  easily  find  ihe  booV,  Mr. 
Johnion  will  send  it  from  Streathnni." 

*•  Clarendon  is  here  reiurncd," 

*'  By  some  accident,  I  laid  your  note  upon  Duke  up  so  snfely, 
that  I  cannot  find  it.  Vour  infoimntion!!  have  been  of  greni  use  lo 
roe.  I  must  beg  it  agtin,  with  another  list  of  our  authoun,  for  I 
have  laid  that  with  the  other.  I  hare  sent  Stepney's  Epitaph.  Let  me 
have  the  reviaea  ait  soon  as  cnn  b«.     Dec.  177H." 

'■  I  have  sent  Philips^  with  his  Epitaphs,  to  be  inserted.  The 
fragment  of  a  preface  is  hardly  wortli  the  impression,  but  that  we 
may  seem  to  do  soraethlng-.  It  may  be  added  to  tlic  Life  of  Philips. 
The  Latin  pftj^e  is  to  be  added  to  the  Life  of  Smith.  I  shall  be  at 
home  to  revbe  the  two  sb««ta  of  Milton.     March  1, 1779." 

*'  PUa»e  lo  get  me  the  last  edition  of  Hughes's  letters ;  and  try  lo 
get  Dennis  upon  Blackmore  and  upon  Cato,  and  any  thing  of  the 
same  writer  against  Pope.     Obr  Materials  are  defective." 

".Ab  Waller  professed  to  have  imitated  Fairfax,  do  you  think  a 
few  pages  of  Fairfax  would  ennch  our  edition  ?  Few  readers  have 
torvit.  and  it  may  please  them.     But  it  is  not  necessary." 

"  An  account  of  the  lives  and  works  of  some  of  the  roost  eninent 
English  Poets.  By.  &c.— *  The  English  Poeis,  biogrnphically  and 
critically  considered,  by  Sam.  Johnson.* — Let  Mr.  Nichols  take 
hir  choice,  or  make  another  to  his  mind.     May,  178 1  .** 

"  You  somehow  forgot  the  advertisement  for  the  new  edition.  It 
H-aa  not  endoaed.  Of  (iay's  Letters  1  sec  not  that  any  use  can  be 
m^dc,  (or  they  give  oo  information  of  any  thing.  That  he  was  a 
mtnber  of  a  Philosophical  Society  is  something ;  but  surely  he  could 
be  but  u  cotreaponding  member.  However,  not  having  his  life  here^ 
I  know  oot  how  to  pat  it  in,  and  it  is  of  little  importance." 

S«e  several  more  in  "  The  Gentleman's  Magazine,"  1785.  The 
Editor  of  that  Miscellany,  in  which  Johnson  wrote  for  several  yeara, 
seana  juatly  k>  think  that  every  fragment  of  so  great  a  man  is  worthy 
of  bei»§  pNMrved. 
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History  I  do  not  express  with  exaggeration,  when  I  say 
it  is  wonderful ;  indeed  his  labours  have  proved  it  to 
the  world  ;  and  all  who  have  the  pleasure  of  his  acquaint- 
ance can  bear  testimony  to  the  frankness  of  his  commu- 
nications in  private  society. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  dwell  upon  each  of  Johnson's 
••  Lives  of  the  Poets,"  or  attempt  an  analysis  of  their 
merits,  which,  were  I  able  to  do  it,  would  take  up  toa 
much  room  in  this  work ;  yet  I  shall  make  a  few  obser* 
vations  upon  some  of  them,  and  insert  a  few  various 
readings. 

The  Life  of  Cowley  he  himself  considered  as  the 
best  of  the  whole,  on  account  of  the  dissertation  which 
it  contains  on  tlie  Mttaph]fsical  Poets.  Dryden,  whose 
critical  abilities  were  equal  to  his  poetical,  had  mention- 
ed them  in  his  excellent  Dedication  of  his  Juvenal, 
but  had  barely  mentioned  them.  Johnson  has  exhi* 
bited  them  at  lai^e,  with  such  happy  illustration  from 
their  writings,  and  in  so  luminous  a  manner,  that  indeed 
he  may  be  allowed  the  full  merit  of  novelty,  and  to  have 
discovered  to  u<,  as  it  were,  a  new  planet  in  the  poetical 
hemisphere. 

It  is  remarked  by  Johnson,  in  considering  the  works 
of  a  poet,'  that  **  amendments  are  seldom  made  with- 
out some  token  of  a  rent ;"  but  I  do  not  find  that  this 
is  i^plicablc  to  pix)sc.^  We  shall  see  that  though  his 
amendments  in  this  work  are  for  the  better,  there 
is  nothing  of  the  panmts  asmtus  ;  the  texture  ia  uni- 
form :  and  indeed,  what  had  been  there  at  first,  is  very 
seldom  unfit  to  hare  remained. 


■  Life  of  Sheffield, 

*  [See,  howcrer,  p.  9,  of  this  volume,  where  the  same  remark  is 
made,  and  Johnson  is  there  speaking  of  prose.  In  his  Life  of  Dr)'den, 
his  obserrations  on  the  Opera  of  "  King  Arthur,"  furaisk  a  striking 
iostance  of  the  truth  of  this  remark.     Malons*} 
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Various  Readings'*  in  the  Life  of  Cowley. 
.  **  All  [future  votaries  of]  that  may  hereafter  pant 
for  solitude. 

"  To  conceive  and  execute  the  [agitation  or  percep- 
tion]  pains  and  the  pleasures  of  other  minds. 

•'  The  wide  effulgence  of  [the  blazing]  a  summer 
noon" 


In  the  Life  of  Waller,  Johnson  gives  a  distinct 
and  animated  narrative  of  publick  affairs  in  that  varie- 
gated period,  with  strong  yet  nice  touches  of  character; 
and  having  a  fair  opportunity  to  display  his  political 
principles,  does  it  with  an  unqualified  manly  confidence, 
and  satisfies  his  readers  how  nohly  he  might  have  exe- 
cute<l  a  Tory  History  of  his  country. 

So  easy  is  his  style  in  these  Lives,  that  I  do  not  recol- 
lect more  than  three  uncommon  or  learned  words :  one, 
when  giving  an  account  of  the  approach  of  Waller's 
mortal  disease,  he  says,  **  he  found  his  legs  grow  tumid;*' 
by  using  the  expression  liis  legs  swelled^  he  would  have 
avoided  tliis  ;  and  there  would  have  been  no  impropiiely 
m  its  Ix^ing  followed  by  the  interesting  question  to  his 
physician,  *' What  that  stveUing  meant?'*  Another, 
when  he  mentions  that  Pope  had  emitted  proposals; 
when  published  or  issued,  would  have  been  more  readily 
understood ;  and  a  tliird,  when  he  calls  Onery  and  Dr. 
Delany,  writei's  both  undoubtedly  veracious;  when  true, 
honesty  or  faithful,  might  have  been  used.  Yet,  it 
must  be  owned,  that  none  of  these  are  hard  or  too  big 
words ;  that  custom  would  make  them  seem  as  easy  as 
any  others ;  and  that  a  language  is  richer  and  capable 
of  more  beauty  of  expression,  by  having  a  greater 
variety  of  s^Tioniraes. 

3  The  original  reading  is  enclosed  in  crotchets,  and  the  present 
one  is  printed  in  Italicki. 
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His  dissertation  upon  the  unfitness  of  poetry  for  the 
awful  subjects  of  our  holy  religion,  though  1  do  not  en- 
tirely agree  with  him,  has  all  the  merit  of  originality^ 
with  uncommon  force  and  reasoning. 

Various  Readings  in  the  Life  o/*  Waller. 

"  Consented  to  [the  insertion  of  their  names]  their 
own  nomination, 

"  [After]  paying  a  fine  of  ten  thousand  pounds. 

"  Congratulating  Charles  the  Second  on  his  [coro- 
nation] recovered  right. 

"  He  that  has  flattery  ready  for  all  whom  the  vicis- 
situdes of  the  world  happen  to  exalt,  nuist  be  [confessed 
to  degrade  his  powers]  scorned  as  a  prostituted  mind. 

**  The  characters  by  which  Waller  intended  to  di^ 
tinguish  his  writings  are  [elegance]  sprightiiness  and 
dignity. 

"  Blossoms  to  be  valued  only  as  they  [fetch]  foretell 
fruits. 

"  Images  such  as  the  superficies  of  nature  [easily] 
readily  supplies. 

"  [His]  Some  applications  [are  sometimes]  may  be 
thought  too  remote  and  unconscquential. 

"  His  images  are  [sometimes  confused]  not  always 
distinct^ 

Against  his  Life  of  MiLTON,  the  hounds  of  Whig- 
gism  have  opened  in  full  cry.  But  of  Milton's  great 
excellence  as  a  poet,  where  sliall  wc  find  such  a  blazon 
as  by  the  hand  of  Johnson  ?  I  shall  select  only  the 
following  passage  concerning  "  Pauadise  Lost;" 

"  Fancy  can  hardly  forljear  to  conjecture  with  what 
tenii)er  Milton  surveyed  the  silent  progress  of  his  work, 
and  marked  his  reputation  steahng  its  way  in  a  kind 
of  subterraneous  current,  through  fear  and  silence.  I 
cannot  but  conceive  him  calm  and  confident,  little  dis- 
appointed, not  at  all  dejected,  relying  on  his  own  merit 
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with  steady  consciousnci^s,  and  waitings  without  inopa- 
tience,  the  vicissitudes  of  opinion,  and  the  impartiality 
of  a  future  generation." 

Indeed  even  Dr.  Towers,  who  may  be  considered  as 
one  of  the  warmest  zealots  of  The  Revolution  Society 
itself,  allows,  that"  Johnson  has  spoken  in  the  highest 
terms  of  the  abilities  of  that  great  i>oet,  and  has  be- 
stowed on  his  principal  poetical  compositions,  the  most 
honourable  encomiums."^ 

That  a  man,  who  venerated  the  Church  and  Mo- 
narchy as  Johnson  did,  should  speak  with  a  just  abhor- 
rence of  Milton  as  a  politician,  or  rather  as  a  daring  foe 
to  good  polity,  M'as  surely  to  be  expected ;  and  to  those 
who  censure  him,  I  would  recommend  his  commentary 
on  Milton's  celebrated  complaint  of  his  situation,  when 
hy  the  lenity  of  Charles  the  Second,  "  a  lenity  of  which 
(as  Johnson  well  observes)  the  world  has  had  i)erhaps 
no  other  example,  he,  who  had  written  in  justification 
of  the  murder  of  his  Sovereign,  was  safe  under  an  Act 
ef  Oblivion.**     "  Xo  sooner  is  he  safe  than  he  finds 


*  Sec  "  An  Essay  on  the  Life,  Character,  and  Wrilingj.  of  Dr. 
Samuel  Johntion.'*  London,  I7M7;  which  i«  very  well  written, 
making  a  proper  nlloM-ance  for  the  democratical  bigotry  of  its  au- 
thour:  whom  1  cannot  however  but  admire  for  his  liberality  in  bpcak- 
ing  thus  of  my  illustrious  friend  : 

"  He  jio8se?tsed  extraonlinar)'  powers  of  understanding,  which 
were  much  cultivated  by  study,  and  hIIII  more  by  me{litntion  and  re> 
flection.  Hin  memory  was  remarkably  retentive,  hit  imagination 
tinrommnnly  Tigoroufi,  and  his  judgement  keen  and  peneUating. 
He  hod  11  fttmng  Keoftc  of  the  im|}ortunce  of  religion  ;  his  piety  was 
sincere,  and  samrtintes  ardoot :  and  his  zeal  fur  the  interests  of 
irirtue  was  often  manifested  in  hia  converMtion  and  in  his  writings. 
The  «nmc  energy  which  was  displayed  in  his  literary  production*. 
WM  exhibited  r1»o  in  hin  convenation,  which  was  variou*.  striking, 
■nd  ioatructive  ;  and  perhaps  no  tnan  e\Tr  equalled  him  fur  nenouR 
>nd  puiateil  repartees. 

"  Hia  Dictionar)',  his  moral  C«says.  and  hia  producttona  in  polite 
Btcralure,  will  convey  useful  innruclion.  and  elegant  entertainment, 
■•loogMthc  language  in  which  they  are  written  shall  be  understood." 
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himself  in  danger,  yif//f;/  on  evil  days  and  evil  longueSf 
with  darkness  and  xvith  dangers  compassed  rounds 
This  darkness,  had  liis  eyes  been  l>ettcr  employed,  had 
undoubtedly  deserved  cotnpassion ;  but  to  add  the 
mention  of  danger,  was  ungrateful  and  unjust.  He 
was  fallen,  indeed,  on  eri/  days  ;  the  time  was  come  in 
which  regicides  could  no  longer  boast  tlicir  wickedness. 
But  of  evil  tongues  for  I^lilton  to  complain,  required  im- 
pudence at  least  equal  to  his  other  powers ;  Milton, 
whose  warmest  advocates  must  allow,  that  he  never 
spared  any  asperity  of  reproach,  or  brutality  of  inso- 
lence." 

I  have,  indeed,  often  wondered  how  Milton,  "  an 
acrimonious  and  surly  Republican,"  ^ — '*  a  man  who  in 
his  domestick  relations  was  so  severe  and  arbitrary,*"* 
and  whose  head  was  filled  wiUi  the  hardest  and  most 
dismal  tenets  of  ('alvinism,  should  have  Ijeen  such  a 
poet ;  should  not  only  have  written  with  sid)limity,  but 
with  beauty,  and  even  gaiety  ;  should  have  exquisitely 
painted  the  sweetest  sensations  of  which  our  nature  is 
capable;  imaged  the  delicate  raptures  of  connubial 
love;  nay,  seemed  to  be  animated  with  all  the  spirit  of 
revelry.  It  is  a  proof  that  in  the  human  mind  the  de- 
partments of  judgement  and  imagination,  |>erception  and 
temper,  may  sometimes  be  divided  by  strong  partitions; 
and  that  the  light  and  shade  in  the  same  cliaracter 
may  be  kept  so  distinct  as  never  to  be  blended." 

In  the  Life  of  Milton,  Jolmson  took  occasion  to  main- 
tain his  own  and  the  general  opinion  of  the  excellence 
of  rhyme  over  blank   verse,  in   English  poetry ;    and 


i  Johnson  8  Life  of  Milton. 

«  Ibid. 

~  Mr.  Malonc  thinks  it  is  rattier  a  proof  that  he  felt  notlitng  of 
those  cheerful  sensations  whicti  he  has) described:  iltat  on  these 
topicks  It  is  thf^poet,  and  not  the  man,  that  writes. 
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quotes  this  apposite  illustration  of  it  by  **  an  ingenious 
critick,"  that  it  seems  to  be  verse  only  to  the  eye.^ 
The  gentleman  whom  he  thus  characterises,  is  (as  he 
told  Mr.  Seward)  Mr.  Lock,  of  Norbury  Park,  in  Sur- 
rey, whose  knowledge  and  taste  in  the  fine  arts  is 
universally  celebrated;  with  whose  elegance  of  manners 
the  writer  of  tlie  present  work  has  felt  himself  much 
impressed,  and  to  whose  virtues  a  common  friend,  who 
has  known  him  long,  and  is  not  much  addicted  to 
flattery,  gives  the  highest  testimony. 

Various  Readings  in  the  Life  o/Miltox. 

*'  I  cannot  find  any  meaning  but  this  which  [his 
most  bigoted  advocates]  even  kindness  and  reverence 
can  give. 

"  [Perhaps  no]  scarceJjf  any  man  ever  wrote  so 
much,  and  praised  so  few, 

**  A  certain  [rescue]  preservative  from  oblivion, 

*'  Let  nie  not  be  censured  for  this  digression,  as 
[contracted]  pedant ick  or  paradoxical. 

**  Socrates  rather  was  of  opinion,  that  wliat  we  had 
to  learn  was  how  to  [obtain  and  communicate  hap- 
piness] do  good  and  avoid  evil. 

"  Its  elegance  [who  can  exhibit  ?]  is  less  attainable." 

I  could,  with  pleasure,  expatiate  upon  the  masterly 
execution  of  the  IJfe  of  Drydf.n,  which  we  have  seen  ' 

was  one  of  Johnson's  literary  projects  at  an  early  pe- 
riod, and  which  it  is  remarkable,  that  after  desisting 

•  One  of  the  most  natural  instftnces  of  the  effect  of  blank  verse 
occurred  to  the  late  Kori  of  Hopeton.  His  Lordsliip  obsenri.nI  one 
of  his  shepheriin  poring  in  the  fields  upon  Miltona  '*  Paniclise  Lo«l ;  ** 
und  hnviug  luked  him  what  book  it  wan,  the  man  nnswered,  "  An't 
pirasc  yoUr  Lordahlji*  this  is  a  rrry  odd  Kort  of  an  authour;  he 
\TOuld  fuln  rhyme,  but  cannul  get  at  it." 

*  Sec  Vol.  111.  page  68. 
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from  it,  from  a  supposed  scantiness  of  materials,  he 
should,  at  an  advanced  as^c,  have  exliibited  so  amply. 

His  defence  of  that  great  poet  ap^ainst  the  illiberal 
attacks  upon  him,  as  if  his  embracing  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholick  communion  had  been  a  time-serving  measure, 
is  a  piece  of  reasoning  at  once  able  and  candid.  Indeed, 
Dryden  himself,  in  his  "  Hind  and  Panther,"  hath 
given  such  a  picture  of  his  mind,  that  they  who  know 
the  anxiety  for  repose  as  to  the  awful  subject  of  our 
state  beyond  the  grave,  though  they  may  think  his 
opinion  ill-founded,  must  think  charitably  of  his  senti- 
ment : 

"  But,  gmcious  Goo,  how  well  dost  thou  provide 

"  For  erring- judgemenLs  an  unerring  guide ! 

"  Thy  throne  is  darkness  in  the  abyjy*  of  light,       ^.^^^ 

**  A  blaze  of  glory  that  forbids  the  sight. 

•*  O  !  teach  me  to  believe  ihee  thus  concenrd, 

"  And  search  no  farther  than  thyself  revcnl'd  ;         v    -  -  ^ 

"  But  Her  alone  for  my  director  lake, 

"  Whom  thou  hast  promis'd  never  to  forsake. 

"  My  thou^tless  youth  was  wing'd  with  vain  detircs; 

"  My  manhood  long  misleil  by  wand'ring  fires, 

**  Follow'd  false  lights  ;  and  when  their  glimpse  was  gone, 

"  My  pride  .struck  out  new  sparkles  of  her  own. 

"  Such  was  I,  such  by  nature  still  I  am  ; 

•'  Be  thine  the  glory  and  be  mine  the  shame. 

•'  Good  life  be  now  my  task  :  my  doubts  are  done ; 

"  What  more  could  shock  my  faith  than  Three  in  One  ?  " 

In  drawing  Dryden's  character,  Johnson  has  given, 
though  I  suppose  unintentionally,  some  touches  of  his 
own.  Thus  :  "  The  power  that  predominated  in  his 
iotellecttial  operations  was  rather  strong  reason  than 
quick  sensibility.  TJ[)on  all  occasions  that  were  pre- 
sented, he  studied  rather  than  felt ;  and  produced  sen- 
timents not  such  as  Nature  enforces,  but  meditation 
supplies.  With  the  simple  and  elemental  passions,  as 
they  spring  separate  in  the  mind,   he  seems  not   much 
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acr|uaiuted.  He  is,  therefore,  with  all  his  variety  of 
excellence,  not  often  pathelick  ^  and  had  so  little  sen- 
sibility of  the  power  of  effusions  purely  natural,  that  he 
did  not  esteem  them  in  others." — It  may  indeed  be 
observed,  that  in  all  the  numerous  writinj^  of  Johnson, 
whether  in  prose  or  verse,  and  even  in  liis  Tragedy,  of 
which  the  subject  is  the  distress  of  nn  unfortunate 
Princess,  there  is  not  a  single  passage  that  ever  drew  a 
tear. 

Farious  Readings  in  the  Life  o/*Duyden. 

"  The  R-ason  of  tliis  general  perusal,  Addison  has 
attempted  to  [find  in]  derive  from  the  dellgljt  which 
the  mind  feels  in  the  investigation  of  secrets, 

**  I  lis  best  actions  are  but  [convenient]   inability  of 
wickedness. 

"  W'hen  once  he  had  engaged  himself  in  dispittation, 
[matter]  thoughts  flowed  in  on  citlier  side. 

*'  The  abyss  of  an  un-ideal  [emptiness]   vacancy. 

**  These,  like  [many  other  harlots,]  the  hariots  of 
other  men^  had  his  love  though  not  his  approbation. 

"  He  [soraetimcs  displays]  descends  to  display  his 
knowledge  with  pedanlick  ostentation. 

**  French  words  which  [were  then  used  in]  had  then 
crept  into  conversation." 

The  Life  of  Pope  ^  was  written  by  Johnson  con 
amore,  Iiotli  from  the  early  possession  which  that 
writer  had  taken  of  his   mind,  and  from   the  pleasure 


'  [U  Rcems  lo  me.  lliftl  tlicre  arc  many  (uilhetick  pxuagVB  in 
Johoxon*^  woflis,  both  prose  and  verae.     Kearney.] 

I  [Mr,  D'Ufaeli,  in  the  third  Vol.  of  hi»  "  Lilcrary  Curioiitic*," 
bw  ffivoured  the  public  wiih  au  originjil  memornnduro  of  Dr.  Joha- 
■od'h.  of  hints  for  the  Life  of  I'opc.  written  down  as  ihcy  were  tiug- 
jr«tvd  to  h'w  mind,  in  the  course  of  hU  re»cTrche«.  Tbii  is  none  of 
the  least  of  ihoAC  gmtificAlionn  whirh  Mr.  D'Israeli  has  ho  frec)i)entty 
admintAtcrcd  to  the  lovere  of  literary  hntory.    A*  C] 
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which  he  must  have  felt,  in  for  ever  silencing"  all  attempts 
to  lessen  his  poetical  fame,  by  demongtrating  his  excel- 
lence, and  pronouncing  the  following  triumphant  eulo- 
gium : — "  After  all  this,  it  is  surely  superfluous  to 
answer  the  question  that  has  once  been  asked,  AMiether 
Pope  was  a  poet  ?  otherwise  than  by  asking  in  return, 
if  Pope  be  not  a  poet,  where  is  poetry  to  be  found  ? 
To  circumscribe  poetry  by  a  definition,  will  only  shew 
the  narrowness  of  the  definer ;  though  a  definition 
which  shall  exclude  Poi)e  will  not  easily  be  made.  Let 
us  look  round  upon  the  present  time,  and  back  upon  the 
past ;  let  us  en<|uire  to  whom  the  voice  of  mankind  has 
decree<l  the  wreath  of  poetry  ;  let  their  productions  be 
examined,  and  their  claims  stated,  and  the  pretensions 
of  Pope  will  be  no  more  disputed." 

I  remember  once  to  have  heard  Johnson  say,  "  Sir,  a 
thousand  years  may  elapse  before  there  sliall  appear 
another  man  with  a  power  of  versification  equal  to  that 
of  Pope."  That  power  must  undoubtedly  be  allowed 
its  due  share  in  enhancing  the  value  of  his  captivating 
composition. 

Johnson  who  had  done  liberal  justice  to  Warlmrton 
in  his  edition  of  Shakspeare,  which  was  pubhshed 
dui-ing  the  life  of  that  fiowcrful  writer^  with  still  greater 
liberality  took  nn  opportunity,  in  the  life  of  Pope,  of 
paying  the  tributo  due  to  him  when  he  was  no  longer 
in  "  high  place,"  but  numbered  with  the  dead.* 

*  Of  Johnson '«  conduct  towards  Warburton,  a  very  honourable 
notice  is  taken  by  iht  Editor  of  "  Tracts  by  Warburton,  and  u  War- 
burtnninn,  not  udmitti-d  into  the  Collection  of  their  rupective 
Works."  After  nn  able  and  *'  fond,  though  not  undistinguishing,'* 
conftidcration  of  \Vi»rbiirton'8  cl»aracter,  he  says,  *'  In  two  immortal 
works,  Johnson  hoa  stood  forth  in  the  foremost  rank  of  his  admiren. 
By  the  testimony  ofnuch  a  man,  impertinence  rouHt  be  nbnRhcd,  and 
muhgnity  iiaclf  must  ^e  softened.  Of  literary  merit,  Johnson,  as 
we  all  know,   was  a  sagacious  but  a  most  severe  judge.     Such  was 
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It  seems  strange,  that  two  such  men  as  Johnson  and 
Warburton,  who  lived  in   the  same  age  and  countiy, 

his  dUcernment,  ttmt  he  pierced  into  the  roost  secret  springs  of 
human  nctions;  :ind  .such  was  his  integrity,  that  he  always  weighed 
the  moral  characters  of  his  fclloiv-creatures  in  the  'balance  of  the 
sanctuary.*  He  was  too  courageous  to  pmpitiate  a  rivnt,  and  too 
proud  to  truckle  to  a  superiour.  Wftrburton  he  knew,  as  I  know 
him,  and  ax  every  man  of  sense  and  virtue  would  wish  to  be  known,— 
I  mean,  both  from  his  own  writings,  and  from  the  writings  of  those 
who  dissented  from  Uh  principles  or  who  envied  his  reputation. 
But,  as  to  favours,  he  had  never  received  or  asked  any  from  the 
Bishop  of  (tloucester :  and.  if  my  memory  fails  me  not,  he  had  seen 
him  onlv  once,  when  they  met  almost  without  design,  conversed 
without  much  effort,  and  parted  without  any  lasting  impression  of 
liatred  or  affection.  Yet,  with  all  die  ardour  of  sympathetick  genias» 
Johnson  had  done  that  spontaneously  and  ably,  which,  by  some  wri- 
lenf,  had  been  before  attempted  injudiciously,  and  which,  by  others, 
from  whom  more  successful  attempts  might  have  been  expected,  haa 
rot  hitherto  been  done  at  all.  He  spoke  well  of  Warburton,  without 
insulting  those  whom  ^^'arburton  denpised.  He  suppressed  not  the 
imperfeclion«  of  this  extraordinary  man,  while  he  endeavoured  to  do 
justice  to  his  numerous  and  transcendental  excellencies.  He  de- 
fended him  when  living,  amidst  the  clamours  of  his  enemies;  and 
pmtsed  him  when  dead  amidst  the  silence  of  his  Jr lends." 

Having  availed  myself  of  this  editor's  eulogy  on  my  departed 
friend,  for  which  I  warmly  thank  him,  let  me  not  suffer  the  lustre  of 
his  reputation,  hone^tly  acquired  by  profound  learning  and  vigorous 
eloquence,  to  be  tarnished  by  a  charge  of  llliberality.  He  has  been 
accused  of  invidiously  dragging  again  into  light  certain  writings  of  ft 
person  respectable  by  his  talents,  hU  learning,  h'm  station,  and  his 
age,  which  were  published  a  great  many  year*  ago,  and  have  since* 
it  is  said,  been  silently  given  up  by  their  aulhour.  But  when  it  is 
consiidcred  that  these  writings  were  not  iim  nf  youth,  but  deliberate 
works  of  one  well-ndvanced  in  life,  overflowing  at  once  with  flattery 
to  a  great  man  of  great  interest  in  the  Church,  and  with  unjust  and 
acrimonious  abuse  of  two  men  of  eminent  merit ;  and  that,  though  it 
would  have  been  unreasonable  to  expect  an  humiliating  recantation, 
no  apology  whatever  has  been  made  in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  for 
the  oppressive  fervour  of  the  heat  of  the  day  ;  no  slight  relenting 
indication  has  sjipeared  in  any  note,  or  any  corner  of  later  publi- 
cations:  is  it  not  fair  to  understand  him  ns  superciliously  perse- 
vering? When  he  allows  the  uliafts  to  remain  in  the  wounds,  and 
■  will  not  stretch  forth  a  lenient  hand,  is  it  wrong,   i&  it  not  generous 
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should  not  only  not  have  been  in  any  de^ee  of  inti- 
macy, but  been  almost  personally  unacquainted.  But 
such  instances,  thouf;;h  we  must  wonder  at  them,  are 
not  rare.  If  I  am  rightly  informed,  after  a  careful 
enquiry,  they  never  met  but  once,  which  was  at  the 
house  of  Mrs.  French,  in  London,  well  known  for  her 
elegant  assemblies,  and  bringing*  eminent  characters 
together.  The  interview  proved  to  be  mutually  agree- 
able. 

I  am  well  informed,  that  Warburton  said  of  Johnson, 
"  I  admire  him,  but  I  cannot  bear  his  style  :  "  and  that 
Johnson  lx?ing  told  of  this,  said,  "  That  is  exactly  my 
case  as  to  him."  The  manner  in  which  he  expressed  his 
admiration  of  the  fertility  of  Warburton's  genius  and  of 

to  become  an  indignant  nvengcr  ?  [With  respect  to  Warburton  wc 
are  now  enableil  to  give  hi-s  opinion  of  Dr.  JnhnHon'K  edition  of 
Shiikxpeare,  and  of  his  treatment  of  himself.  "The  remarks  he  (Dr. 
Johnson)  makes  in  every  page  on  my  commentaries,  are  full  of  in- 
dolent and  malignant  reflections^  which,  had  they  not  in  them  as 
much  folly  as  malignity,  I  should  have  had  reason  to  be  oSended 
with.  As  it  ia,  I  think  m)'KeIf  obliged  to  him  in  thua  setting  be- 
fore the  public  so  many  of  my  notes,  with  his  remarks  upon  them  : 
for  though  I  have  no  great  opinicHi  of  the  trifling  part  of  the  public, 
which  pretends  to  judge  of  this  part  of  literature^  in  which  bovs  and 
girls  decide^  yet  I  think  nobody  can  be  mistaken  in  this  comparison  : 
though  I  think  their  thoughts  have  never  yet  extended  thus  far  aa  to 
reflect,  that  to  discover  the  corruption  in  an  author's  text,  and  by  a 
happy  sagacity  to  restore  it  to  sense,  is  no  easy  task  :  but  when  the 
discovery  is  made,  then  to  cavil  at  the  conjecture,  to  propose  an 
equivalent,  and  defend  nonsense,  by  producing  out  of  the  thick 
darkness  it  occasions,  a  weak  and  faint  glimmering  of  sense  (which 
has  been  the  business  of  this  Editor  throughout)  is  the  easiest,  as 
well  «s  the  dullest  of  all  literary  efforls.'* — Warburton 's  Letters  pub- 
lished by  Bp.  Ilurd,  4lo.  272. — Mr.  Pennington  has  justly  observed, 
in  a  note  on  one  of  Mrs.  Carter's  Letters,  that  no  circumstance  in 
Warburton's  literary  life  seems  to  have  more  affected  him  than  the 
manner  in  which  his  absurd  criticisms  on  and  explanations  of,  the 
text  of  Shakspeare,  were^treated  by  Dr.  Johnson.  He  could  neither 
write  nor  speak  of  it  with  temper.    A.  C]  • 
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the  variety  of  his  materials,  was  •*  The  table  is  always 
full,  Sir,  He  brings  things  from  the  north,  and  the 
souths  and  from  every  quarter.  In  Iiis  *  Divine  roga- 
tion/ you  are  always  entertained.  He  carries  you  round 
and  round,  without  carrying  you  forward  to  the  point 
but  then  you  have  no  wish  to  be  carried  forward."  He 
said  to  the  Reverend  Mr,  Strahan,  **  Warburton  is 
perhaps  the  last  nnan  who  has  written  with  a  mind  full 
of  reading  and  reflection." 

It  is  remarkable,  that  in  the  Life  of  Broome,  Johnson 
takes  notice  of  Dr.  Warburton's  using  a  mode  of  ex- 
{ireasion  which  he  himself  used,  and  that  not  seldom,  to 
the  great  offence  of  those  who  did  not  know  him. 
Having  occasion  to  mention  a  note,  stating  the  different 
parts  which  were  executed  by  the  associated  translators 
of  **  The  Odyssey,"  he  says,  «  Dr.  Wai*burton  told 
me,  in  his  warm  language,  that  he  thought  the  relation 
given  in  the  note  a  lie-*  The  language  is  uami  indeed ; 
and,  I  must  own,  cannot  be  justified  in  consistency  with 
a  decent  regard  to  the  established  forms  of  speech. 
Johnson  had  accustomed  himself  to  use  thewordZt^,  to  ex- 
press a  mistake  or  an  errour  in  relation ;  in  short,  when 
the  thing  was  not  so  as  told,  though  the  relater  did  not 
mean  to  deceive.  Wlien  he  thought  there  was  inten*^ 
tional  falsehood  in  the  rclatcr,  his  expression  was,  "  He 
/w»,  and  he  knows  he  /icj." 

Speaking  of  Pope's  not  having  been  known  to  excel 
in  conversation,  Johnson  otiscrves,  that  "  traditional 
memory  retains  no  sallies  of  raillery,  or  sentences  of 
observation ;  nothing  either  pointed  or  solid,  wise  or 
merry ;  and  that  one  apophth<^m  only  is  recorded.** 
In  this  respect,  Pope  differed  widely  from  Johnson 
whose  conversation  was,  perhaps,  more  admirable  thaaj 
even  liis  writings,  however  excellent.  Mr.  Wilkes  haSp] 
however,  favoured  roe  wiU»  one  repartee  of  Pope,  of 
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which  Johnson  was  not  informed.  Johnson,  after 
justly  censuring  him  for  having  "  nursed  in  his  mind 
a  foohsh  dis-esteem  of  Kin^-s,"  tells  us,  "  yet  a  little 
regard  shewn  him  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  melted  Ins 
oljduracy;  and  he  had  not  much  to  say  when  he  was 
asked  by  his  Royal  Highness,  how  he  could  love  a 
Prince  uhile  he  disliked  Kings  ?  "  The  answer  which 
Pope  made,  was,  "  Tiie  young  lion  is  harmless,  and 
even  playful ;  but  when  his  claws  are  full  grown,  he 
becomes  cruel,  dreadful,  and  mischievous." 

But  although  we  have  no  collection  of  Pope's  sayings, 
it  is  not  therefore  to  be  concluded,  that  he  was  not 
agreeable  in  social  intercourse  ;  for  Johnson  has  been 
heard  to  say,  that  "  the  happiest  conversation  is  that  of 
which  notlung  is  distinctly  rememl>ered,,  but  a  general 
eflfect  of  plesising  impression."  The  late  Lord  Somer- 
^ille,*  who  saw  much  both  of  groat  and  brilliant  life, 
told  me,  that  he  had  dined  in  company  with  Pope,  and 
that  after  dinner  the  Utile  man,  as  he  called  him,  drank 
his  bottle  of  Burgundy,  and  was  exceedingly  gay  and  en- 
tertaining. 

I  cannot  withhold  from  my  great  friend  a  censure  of 
at  least  culpable  inattention,  to  a  nobleman,  who,  it  has 


i  [James  Lord  Somervillc,  who  died  in  1763.  Maloiti.] 
Lei  me  here  express  my  grateCul  remembrance  of  Ix>rd  Soroer- 
Tille's  kindnew  lo  me,  al  a  very  early  period.  He  was  the  first  per- 
soD  of  high  rank,  that  touk  jiariicular  notice  of  me  in  the  way  moat 
flattering  to  a  young  man,  fondly  ambitious  of  being  distinguished  for 
his  literary  talents ;  and  by  the  honour  of  his  encouragement  made 
mc  thiok  well  of  myself,  and  aspire  to  denerve  it  better.  He  had  a 
happy  art  of  communicating  his  varied  knowledge  of  the  world,  ia 
short  remarks  and  anecdotes,  with  a  quiet  pleasant  gravity,  that  was 
e:iceedinj;ly  engaging.  Never  shall  I  forget  the  houn  which  I  en- 
joyed with  him  at  his  aportraenta  in  the  Royal  Palace  of  Holy-Kood 
HotwCf  and  at  hia  scat  nrar  Edinburgh,  which  he  himself  had 
formed  with  an  clegani  tMte. 
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been  shewn,  behaved  to  Iiim  witii  uncommon  politeness. 
He  says,  '*  except  I^rd  Bathurst,  none  of  Pope's  noble 
friends  were  such  as  that  a  good  man  ^^'ould  wish  to 
hare  his  intimacy  with  them  known  to  posterity," 
This  will  not  apply  to  I>ord  ^Fansfield,  who  was  not 
ennobled  in  Pope's  life  time  ;  but  Johnson  should  have 
recollected,  that  I^rd  Marchmont  was  one  of  those 
noble  friends.  He  includes  his  Lordship  along  with 
Lord  Bolingbrokc,  in  a  charge  of  neglect  of  the  papers 
which  Pope  left  by  his  will;  when,  in  truth,  as  1  my- 
self pointed  out  to  him,  before  he  wrote  that  poet*s  life, 
the  papers  were  *'  committed  to  the  soie  care  and 
judgement  of  I-^rd  BoUngbroke,  unless  he  (Lord  Bo- 
lingbroke)  shall  not  sunive  me  ;  "  so  that  Lord  Rlarch- 
moiit  has  no  concern  whatever  with  tliem.  After  the 
first  edition  of  the  Lives,  Mr.  Malonc,  whose  love  of 
justice  is  equal  to  his  accuracy,  made,  in  my  hearing, 
the  same  remark  to  Johnson  ;  yet  he  omitted  to  correct 
the  erroneous  statement.^  Tliese  particulars  I  mention, 
in  the  bcUef  that  there  was  only  forgctfulncss  in  my 
friend ;  but  I  owe  this  much  to  the  Earl  of  ISIarch- 
mont's  reputation,  who,  were  there  no  other  memorials, 
will  be  immortalized  by  that  line  of  Pope,  in  the  verses 
on  his  Grotto : 

"  And  the  bright  flame  u-as  shot  through  Marchmont's  aouL" 

Various  Readings  in  the  Life  of  Pope. 

"f  Somewhat  free]  sujjictcntly  bold  in  his  criticism, 
'*  AU  the  gay  [niceties]  varieties  of  diction. 
"  Strikes  the  imagination  with  far  [more]  greater 
force. 


*  [This  neglect,  howerer,  assuretlly  did  not  nrwe  from  any  ill-will 
toward)!  Lord  Marchmont,  but  from  inattention ;  just  as  he  neg- 
lected to  correct  hU  stntctoent  concerning  the  family  of  Thomson, 
the  poet,  after  it  had  been  shewn  lo  be  erroneoiu.    Maloms.] 
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**  It  is  [probably]   certain/^  the  noblest  version 
poetry  which  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

"  Every  sheet  enabled  him  to  write  the  next  with 
[less  trouble]  7}wre  facility. 

**  No  man  sympathizes  with  [vanity  depressed]  tkc 
sorrows  of  vanity. 

"  It  had  iieen    [criminal]  Itss  easily  excused. 

"  When  he  [threatened  to  lay  down]  talked  of  lay- 
ing down  his  pen. 

"  Society  [is  so  named  emphatically  in  op]K)sition  to] 
politically  regulated,  is  a  state  contra-distiiiguishedj'rom 
a  state  of  nature. 

"  A  fictitious  life  of  an  [absurd]  i/tfatuated  scholar. 

**  A  foolish  [contempt,  disregard,]  disesteem  of 
Kings. 

"  His  hopes  and  fears,  his  joys  and  sorrows  [were 
like  those  of  other  mortals]  acted  strongly  upon  his 
mind, 

"  Eager  to  pursue  knowledge  and  attentive  to  [accu- 
ntulatcj  retain  it. 

"  A  mind  [excursive]  active,  ambitious,  and  adven- 
turous. 

•'  In  its  [noblest]  xoidest  searches  still  longing  to  go 
forward. 

"  He  wrote  in  such  a  manner  as  might  expose  him 
to  few  [n^lects]  hazards^ 

"  The  [reasonableness]  justice  of  my  determination, 

"  A  [favourite]  delicious  employment  of  tlie  poets. 

•*  More  terrifick  and  more  powerful  [beings]  p/ian' 
tonts  perform  on  the  stormy  ocean. 

"  The  inventor  of  [those]  Mu  petty  [beings]  nation. 

**  The  [mind]  heart  naturally  loves  truth." 

In  the  Life  of  Addison  we  find  an  unpleasing  ac- 
count of  his  having  lent  Steele  a  hundred  jwunds,  and 
*'  reclaimed  his  loan  by  an  execution."    In  the  new 
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edition  of  the  Biographla  Britannica,  the  authenticity 
of  this  anecdote  is  denied.  But  Mr.  Malone  has 
obliged  me  with  the  following  note  concerning  it: — 

"  Afany  persons  having  doubts  concerning  this  fact, 
I  applied  to  Dr,  Johnson,  to  learn  on  what  authority  he 
asserted  it.  lie  told  me,  he  had  it  from  Savage,  who 
lived  in  intimacy  with  Steele,  and  who  mentioned,  that 
Steele  told  him  the  story  with  tears  in  his  eyes  — Ben 
Victor,  Dr.  Johnsoi,  said,  likewise  informed  him  of  this 
remarkable  transaction,  from  the  relation  of  i^Ir.  Wilkes 
the  comedian,  who  was  also  an  intimate  of  Steele's.  ■*— 
Some  in  defence  of  Addison,  have  said,  that  *  the  act 
was  done  with  the  good-natured  view  of  rousing  Steele, 
and  correcting  that  profusion  which  always  made  him 
necessitous.' — '  If  that  were  the  case,  (said  Johnson,) 
and  that  he  only  wanted  to  alarm  Steele,  he  would 
afterwaivls  have  returfied  the  money  to  his  friend, 
which  it  is  not  pretended  he  did.' — *  This,  too,  (he 
added,)  might  be  retorted  by  an  advocate  for  Steele, 
who  might  allege,  that  he  did  not  repay  the  loan  intent 
tlonaUtfy  merely  to  see  whether  Addison  would  Ix; 
mean  and  ungenerous  enough  to  make  use  of  legal  pro- 
cess to  recover  it.  But  of  such  speculations  there  is 
no  end:  we  cannot  dive  into  the  hearts  of  men;  but 
their  actions  are  open  to  obsen'ation.' 

"  I  then  mentioned  to  him  that  some  people  thought 
that  Mr.  Addison's  character  was  so  pure,  that  the  fact, 
though  true,  ought  to  have  been  suppressed.  He  saw  no 
reason  for  this.  *  If  nothing  but  the  bright  side  of  cha- 
racters Hhould  be  shemi,  we  should  sit  down  in  despon- 
dency, and  think  it  utterly  impossible  to  imitate  them 
in  any  thing.     The  sacred  writers  (he  observed)  re- 

•  [The  Kite  Mr.  Burke  informed  mc,  in  1792,  that  Lady  Dorothea 
Primra%p,  who  died  At  a  grcnl  age,  I  think  in  1768,  and  hud  been 
^tU  ac<iuttinled  with  Steele,  told  him  the  same  story.     Malonk.] 
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lated  the  vicious  as  well  as  the  virtuous  actions  of  men  ; 
which  had  tliis  moral  effect,  that  it  kept  mankind  from 
despair,  into  which  otherwise  they  would  naturally  fall, 
were  they  not  supported  by  the  recollection  that  others 
had  offended  like  themselves,  and  by  penitence  and 
amendment  of  life  had  been  restored  to  the  favour  of 
Heaven/"* 
"  Marcli  15,  1781.  "  E.  M.** 

The  last  paragraph  of  this  note  is  of  great  impor- 
tance ;  and  I  request  that  my  readers  may  consider  it 
with  particular  attention.  It  will  be  afterwards  re- 
ferred to  in  this  work. 

Various  Readings  in  the  Life  of  Addisok. 

"  [But  he  was  our  fii*st  example]  He  was,  however^ 
one  of  our  earliest  examples  of  correctness. 

**  And  [overlook]  despise  their  masters. 

*•  His  instructions  were  such  as  the  [state]  charac- 
ter of  his  [own  time]  readers  mnde  Ineccssary]  proper. 

"  His  purpose  was  to  [diffuse]  infuse  literary  curi- 
osity by  gentle  and  unsuspected  conveyance  [among] 
into  tlie  gay,  the  idle,  and  the  wealthy. 

s  [I  have  since  observed,  that  Johnson  has  further  enforced  the 
propriety  of  exhibiting  the  fnults  of  virtuous  and  eminent  men  in 
their  true  colours,  in  the  last  pamgraph  of  the  I64th  Number  of 
his  Rambler. 

*'  It  is  particularly  the  duty  of  those  who  consign  illustrious 
names  to  posterity,  to  tnVe  care  lest  their  reailers  be  misled  by  am- 
Ugnous  examples.  That  writer  may  be  justly  condemned  as  an 
eoeray  to  goodness,  who  suffers  fondness  or  interest  to  confound 
right  with  wrong,  or  to  shelter  the  faults  which  even  the  wisest  and 
the  best  have  committed,  from  that  ignominy  which  guilt  ought 
always  to  suft'er,  and  with  which  it  should  be  more  deeply  stigma- 
tized, when  dignified  by  its  neighbourhood  to  uncommon  worth  ^ 
since  we  shall  be  in  danger  of  beholding  it  without  abhorrence, 
unless  its  turpitude  be  laid  open,  and  the  eye  secured  from  the  de— 
ception  of  surrounding  splendour."     Malone.] 
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"  Framed  rather  for  those  that  [wish]  art  itarning 
to  write. 

**  Domestick  [manners]  scenes," 

In  his  Life  of  Parnell,  T  wonder  that  Johnson 
omitted  to  insert  an  Epitapli  which  he  had  long  before 
composed  for  that  amiable  man,  without  ever  writing  it 
down,  but  which  he  was  so  gond  as,  at  my  ref|uest»  to 
dictate  to  me,  by  whicli  means  it  has  been  preserved. 

«  flic  rcqukseit  Thomas  Pakmbll,  S*  T.  P. 

•*  Qui  sacenhx  pan'ter  ei  poeia, 

**  XJtmsquc  partes  Ua  im^crit, 

"  Vt  neque  mccrdoti  sunvitag  pori/r, 

"  JVicc  poctar  tttcerdotis  tanctitas,  deesteL" 

Various  Readings  in  the  Life  of  Parnell. 

"  About  three  years  [after]  uftcrtcards, 

"  [Did  not  much  want]  was  in  no  great  need  of 
improvement. 

"  But  his  prosperity  did  not  last  long  [was  clouded 
with  that  which  took  away  all  his  powers  of  enjoying 
either  profit  or  pleasure,  the  death  of  his  wife,  whom 
he  is  said  to  have  lamented  with  such  sorro\^',  as 
hastened  his  end.*]  His  end,  whatever  was  the  cause, 
Tvas  now  approaching. 

«  In  the  Hermit,  the  [composition]  narrative^  as  it  is 
less  air)%  is  less  pleasing." 

In  the  life  of  Blackmore,  we  find  that  writer's 
reputation  generously  cleared  by  Johnson  from  the  cloud 
of  prejudice  which  the  malignity  of  contemporary  wits 

>  X  jihould  hare  tho«f;ht  ihal  Johnson,  who  ;had  felt  the  severe 
affiictlon  from  which  PiinieU  never  recovered,  woald  have  preserved 
)h'u  pasMige. 

[He  omitted  it,  doubtless,  becatue  he  oftemnU  learned  that  how- 
ever be  might  have  lamented  \m  wife,  his  end  was  bostened  by 
other  mcaos.     Malonm.] 
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had  raised  around  it.  In  tlie  spirited  exertion  of  jus- 
tice, he  has  been  imitated  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  in 
his  praise  of  the  architecture  of  V'anljiirgh. 

We  trace  Johnson's  own  character  in  his  observations 
on  Blackmore's  "  magnanimity  as  an  authour." — **  The 
incessant  attacks  of  his  enemies,  whether  serious  or 
merry,  are  never  discovered  toliave  disturbed  his  quiet, 
or  to  have  lessened  his  confidence  in  himself."  Johnson, 
I  recollect,  once  told  me,  laughing  heaitily,  that  he 
understood  it  has  been  said  of  him,  "  He  appears  not 
to  feel ;  but  wljen  he  is  alone  depend  upon  it ,  he  suffers 
sadly."  I  am  as  certain  as  I  can  be  of  any  man's  real 
sentiments,  that  lie  t?iJoyed  the  perpetual  shower  of 
little  hostile  arrows,  as  evidences  of  his  fame. 

Various  Readings  in  the  Life  o/'BlAckmore. 

**  To  [set]  engage  poetTj  [on  the  side]  in  the  cause 
of  virtue. 

"  He  likewise  [established]  enforced  the  truth  of 
Revelation. 

"  [Kindness]  benevolence  was  ashamed  to  favour. 

**  His  practice,  which  was  once  [very  extensivej 
invidiously  great. 

"  There  is  scarcely  any  distemper  of  dreadful  name 
[of]  which  he  has  not  [sliewn]  taught  his  reader  how 
[it  is  to  be  opposed]  to  oppose. 

"Of  this  [contemptuous]  indecent  arrogance. 

"  [He  wrote]  but  produced  Wkewlst  a  work  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind. 

"  At  least  [written]  compiled  with  integrity. 

"  Faults  which  many  tongues  [were  desirous]  would 
have  made  hasle  to  publish. 

"  But  though  he  [had  not]  could  9Wt  boast  of  much 
critical  knowledge. 

"  He  [used]  waited  for  no  felicities  of  fancy. 
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**  Or  had  ever  elated  his  [nimd]  views  to  that  ideal 
perfection  which  every  [mind]  genius  born  to  excel  is 
Condemned  always  to  pursue  and  never  to  overtake. 

*'  The  [first  gruoX]  fundamental  principle  of  wisdom 
and  of  virtue." 

Various  Readings  in  the  Life  o/ Philips. 

*'  His  dreaded  [rival]  antagonist  Po])e. 

"They  [liaive  not  often  much]  are  not  loaded  with 
thought 

"  In  his  translation  from  Pindar,  he  [will  not  be  de- 
nied to  have  reached]  found  the  art  of  reaching  all  the 
obscurity  of  the  Theban  bard." 

Various  Readings  in  the  Life  of  Congheve, 

"  Congreve's  conversation  must  surely  have  been  at 
least  equally  pleasing;  with  his  writings. 

"  It  a[)|)arently  [rcipiires]  presupposes  a  similar 
knowledge  of  many  characters. 

"  Reciprocation  of  [similes]  conceits. 

"  The  dialogue  is  quick  and  [various]  sparkling. 

"  Love  for  Love ;  a  comedy  [more  drawn  from  lifej 
€f  nearer  alliance  to  life. 

**  The  general  character  of  his  miscellanies  is,  that 
they  shew  little  wit  and  [no]  Utile  virtue. 

**  [Perliups]  vcrlainli/  he  had  not  the  fire  rujuisitc 
for  the  higher  species  of  lyrick  [wetry." 

VariousReadings  in  the  Life  of  Tic KKhL, 

*•  [Ix>nged]  long  wished  to  peruse  it. 
"  At  the  [accession]  arrival  of  King  George. 
**  Fiction  [unnaturally]  xtnshilfuUy  com|»onnded  of 
Grecian  deities  and  Golhitk  fairies/' 

Various  Readings  in  the  Life  o/'Akenside. 
•*  For  [anotJitr]  a  different  purpose. 
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**  [A  furious]  a?i  unnecessary  and  outrageous  zeal. 
"  [Something   which]  u^hat  he  called  and  thought 
liberty. 

"  A  [favourer  of  innovation]  hver  of  contradiction* 

"  Warijurton's  [censure]  objections* 

"  His  rage  [for  liberty]  of  patriotism* 

•*  Mr.  Dyson  with  [a  zeal]  an  ardour  of  friendship." 

In  the  life  of  Lvtteltox,  Johnson  seems  to  have 
been  not  favourably  disposed  towards  that  nobleuian. 
Mrs.  Thrale  suggests  that  he  was  offended  by  Alollif 
Asions  preference  of  his  Lordship  to  him.*     I  can  by 

*  Let  not  nJy  retulera  smile  lo  think  of  Johnson's  being  a  candi- 
date for  femnle  favour;  Mr.  Peter  Gairick  nssured  me  that  he  w.?8 
loU!  by  a  lady,  thai  in  Iwr  opinion  Johnson  was  "  a  very  seducing 
man."  Disadvantagen  of  fierson  and  manner  mny  be  lorgollen, 
where  inteUeclunl  iileosure  is  communicated  in  a  susfi'uiiblu  mind; 
and  that  Johnson  was  ca|>able  of  feeling  the  most  delicate  and  dis- 
interested attachment  appears  from  the  fultowing  letter^  which  is 
published  by  Mn.  Thrale,  with  .some  others  to  the  same  person,  of 
which  the  excellence  is  not  so  ap]>arenc : 

"  TO    MISS    BOOTHBY. 

"dearkst  madam,  '•  January*,  1755. 

**  Though  I  am  afraid  your  illness  leaves  you  litlle  leisure  for  the 
'reception  of  airy  civilities,  yet  I  cannot  forbear  to  pay  yo-.i  my  con- 
gratulations on  the  new  year ;  and  to  declare  my  wishes  time  your 
years  to  come  mny  be  many  and  happy.  In  this  wish,  indeed,  I 
include  myself,  who  have  none  but  you  on  whom  my  heart  reposes; 
yet  surely  I  wish  your  good,  even  though  your  situation  were  such 
an  should  permit  you  to  communicate  no  gratifications  to,  dearest, 
dearest  Madam, 

"  Your,  &c. 

**Sah.  Johnsox." 

[There  is  here  a  slight  mistake  in  the  text.  It  was  not  Molly 
Aston,  but  Hill  Boolhby,  for  who^e  afTectiuns  Johnson  and  Lord 
Lyitclton  were  rival  candiditles.  See  Mn.  Piozzi's  "  Ar.ecdotes," 
p.  160.  After  mentioning  the  death  of  Mrs.  Fitzherbert.  (who  was 
a  daughlerof  Mr.  Meynell  of  Bradley  in  Derbyshire,)  and  Johnson'* 
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no  uieaiiR  join  in  the  censure  Ijestowed  by  Johnson  on 

his  Lordship,  whom  he  calls  "  poor  Lvttelton,"  for 
returning  thanks  to  the  Critical  Ueviewci's,  for  having 
"  kindly  commended"  his  "  Dialogues  of  the  Dead.** 


high  ndmirnlion  of  her,  she  adds.  "The  friend  of  thb  ladr,  Miss 
Boothby,  succeeded  htr  in  the  manngemcnl  of  Mr.  Kiuherbert's 
famiW,  and  in  the  esteem  of  Dr.  Johnson  ;  though  he  lold  me,  she 
pushed  her  piety  to  bigotry,  her  devotion  to  enthusiasm  ;  that  she 
somewhat  disqualified  herself  for  the  duties  of  this  life,  by  her  perpe- 
tual aspirations  after  the  next :  such  was,  however,  the  purity  of  her 
mind,  he  said,  and  eiich  the  graces  of  her  manner,  that  Lord  Lyttel- 
ton  and  he  used  to  strive  for  her  preference  with  an  emulation  that 
occasioned  hourly  di>(gust,  and  ended  In  lasting  animosity.  You  may 
see  (said  he  to  me,  when  the  Poeta'  Lives  were  printed,)  that  dear 
Boothby  is  at  my  heart  still." 

Miss  Hill  Boothby,  who  was  the  only  daughter  of  Brook  Boothby, 
Esq.  and  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Kitzherbert,  vrxs  somewhat  older  than 
Johnifon.  She  was  bom  October  27.  1708,  and  died  January*  16. 
1756.  Six  Letters  addressed  to  her  by  Johnson  in  the  year  1755, 
are  printed  in  Mrs.  Piozzi's  Collection  ;  nnd  a  prayer  composed  by 
him  on  htr  death  may  be  found  in  his  "  Prayem  and  Meditations.** 
His  affection  for  her  induced  him  to  pre*.t"rvc  and  bind  up  in  a  volume 
thirty-three  of  her  Letters,  which  were  purchased  from  the  widow 
of  his  servant,  Francis  Barber,  and  published  by  U.  Philliiw,  in  ISOJ. 
But  highly  m  he  valued  this  lady,  his  attachment  to  Miss  Mully 
Aston,  (afterwardft  Mrs.  Brodie,)  appears  to  have  been  still  more 
ardent.  He  burned  (nay^  Mr?i.  Piozzi,)  many  letters  in  the  lost 
week,  [of  his  life,]  I  am  told,  and  those  written  by  his  mother  drew 
from  him  a  flood  of  teans,  when  the  paper  they  were  written  on  was 
all  cob&umed.  Mr.  Sastres  »nw  him  cast  a  melancholy  look  upon 
their  UKhen,  which  he  took  up  and  examined,  to  see  if  a  word  was 
still  legible. — Nobody  has  ever  mentioned  what  became  of  Miss 
Aston's  letters,  though  he  once  told  me  himself,  they  should  be  the 
last  pnpcra  he  would  destroy,  and  added  these  lines  with  a  very 
faultcring  voice: 

"  Then  from  his  closing  eyes  thy  form  shall  port, 

•'  And  the  laftt  pang  »hnn  tear  thee  from  his  hesui  ; 

•*  Life's  idle  buftincss  at  one  gusp  be  o'er. 

'•  The  muse  forgot,  sn<l  thou  beloved  no  mor»." 

Additions  to  Mn,  IHozzi's  Collection  of 
Dr.  Johnson's  Letters.    MALoirs.] 
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Such  "  acknowled^i^ments  (says  my  friend)  never  can 
be  proper,  since,  they  must  be  paid  either  for  flsittery  or 
for  justice."  In  my  opinion,  the  most  upright  man,  who 
has  been  tried  on  a  false  accusation,  may,  when  he  is  ac- 
quitted, make  a  bow  to  his  jur}'.  And  when  those,  who 
are  so  much  the  arbiters  ol'  literary  merit,  as  in  a  consi- 
derable degree  to  influence  the  public  opinion,  review 
an  authour*s  work,  placido  htmif/e,  when  I  am  afraid 
mankind  in  general  arc  better  pleased  with  severity, 
he  may  surely  express  a  grateful  sense  of  their  civility. 

Various  Readings  in  the  Life  of  Lyttelton. 

"  He  solaced  [himself]  his  gf^ief  by  writing  a  long* 
poem  to  her  memory. 

"  The  production  rather  [of  a  mind  that  means  well 
than  thinks  vigorously]  as  it  seems  of  leisure  than  of 
stud^y  rather  effusions  than  compositions. 

•*  His  last  literary  [work]  production. 

**  [Found  the  way]  undertook  to  persuade." 

As  the  introduction  to  his  critical  examination  of  the 
genius  and  writings  of  Young,  he  did  Mr.  Herbert 
Croft,  then  a  Barrister  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  now  a  clergy- 
man, '■*'  the  honour  to  adopt  a  Life  of  Young,  written 
by  that  gentleman,  who  was  the  friend  of  Dr.  Young's 
son,  and  wished  to  indicate  him  IVom  some  very  erro- 
neous remarks  to  his  prejudice.  Mr.  Croft's  |ierforin- 
ance  was  subjected  to  the  revision  of  Dr.  Johnson,  as 
api>enrs  from  the  following  note  to  Mr.  John  Nichols:' 

"  This  Life  of  Dr.  Young  was  written  by  a  friend  of 

[**  Afterwards  Sir  Herbert  Croft,  Bnrt.  He  died  at  Paris,  after 
a  residence  of  fifteen  years  in  that  city»  April  27i  1816.  A  sketch 
of  his  Life,  and  literary  projects  and  controversies,  may  be  seen  in 
the  Gent.  Mag.  fur  Miiy  J  816.  A.  C] 

7  Gentleman's  Mngazine,  Vol,  iv.  p.  10. 
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his  son.  Wliat  is  crossed  with  Idack  is  expunged  by 
the  aulhour,  what  is  crossed  witli  red  is  expunged  by 
ine.  If  you  find  any  thing  more  that  can  be  well 
omitted,  I  shall  not  be  sorry  to  seelt  yetshorter." 

It  has  always  ai>peared  to  me  to  have  a  considerable 
share  of  merit,  and  to  display  a  pretty  successful  imita- 
tion of  Johnson's  style.  When  I  mentionca  this  to  a 
very  eminent  literary  character,^  he  opposed  me  vehe- 
mently, exclaiming^  **  No,  no,  it  is  not  a  good  imitation 
of  Johnson  ;  it  has  all  his  pomp  without  his  force;  it 
has  all  the  nodosities  of  the  oak  without  its  strength." 
This  was  an  image  so  happy,  that  one  might  have 
thought  he  would  have  been  satisfied  with  it ;  but  he 
was  not.  And  setting  his  mind  again  to  work,  he 
added,  with  exquisite  felicity,  "It  has  all  the  contor- 
tions of  the  Sybil,  without  the  inspiration." 

"  Mr.  Croft  very  properly  guards  us  against  suppo- 
sing that  Vuung  was  a  gloomy  man ;  and  mentions, 
that  "  his  parish  was  indebted  to  the  good-humour  of 
the  authour  of  the  *  Night  Thoughts '  for  an  iVssembly 
and  a  Bowling  Green."  A  letter  from  a  noble  foreigner 
is  quoted,  in  wliich  ?ic  is  said  to  have  been  "  very  plea- 
sant in  conversation." 

Mr.  r^ngton,  who  frcfpiently  visited  him,  informs  mc, 
tliat  there  was  an  air  of  benevolence  in  his  manner,  but 
that  he  could  obtain  from  liim  less  information  than  he 
had  hoped  to  receive  from  one  who  had  lived  so  much 
in  intercourse  with  the  brightest  men  of  what  has  been 
called  the  Augustan  age  of  England;  and  that  he 
shewed  a  degree  of  eager  curiosity  concerning  the  com- 
mon occurixmces  that  were  then  passing,  which  a|>- 
pcarcd  somewhat  remnrkahle  in  a  man  of  such  intellec- 
tual stores,   of  such  an  advanced  age,  and  vho   had 


•  [The  Utc  Mr.  Uurlte.    Mai.o»i.] 
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retired  from  life  with  declared  disappointment  in  his 
cx^^ectalions. 

An  instance  at  once  of  his  |)ensive  turn  of  mind,  and 
his  cheerfulness  of  temper,  a|)peared  in  a  little  story, 
which  he  himself  told  to  Mr.  Lang:ton,  when  they  were 
walking;  in  his  gai-den :  "  Here  (said  he)  I  had  put  a 
handsome  sun-dial,  with  this  inscription,  Eheufugaccs! 
-which  (speaking"  with  a  smile)  was  sadly  verified,  for  by 
tlie  next  morninfr  my  dial  had  been  carried  oft'."  ^ 

It  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  observe,  tliat  however 
Johnson  may  have  casually  talked,  yet  when  he  sits,  as 
"  an  ardent  judge  zealous  to  his  trust,  giving  sentence" 
upon  the  excellent  works  of  Young,  he  allows  them  the 
high  pi-ai-se  to  which  they  arc  justly  entitled.  "  The 
Universal  Passion  (says  he)  is  indeed  a  very  great 
performance, — his  dislichs  have  the  weight  ^f  solid 
sentiment,  and  his  |>oints  the  sharpness  of  resistless 
truth." 

But  I  was  most  anxious  concerning  Johnson's  deci- 
sion upon  "  Night  TnouGiixs,"  which  I  esteem  as  a 
mass  of  the  grandest  and  richest  poetry  that  human 
genius  has  ever  produced  :  and  was  delighted  to  find  this 
character  of  that  work :  "  In  his  '  Night  Thoughts,' 
he  has  exhibited  a  very  wide  display  of  original  poetry, 
variegated  with  deep  i*eflection  and  striking  allusions: 
a  wildeme.ss  of  thought,  in  which  the  fertility  of  fancy 
scatters  flowers  of  every  hue  ami  of  every  odour.  This 
is  one  of  the  few  poems  in  which  blank  verse  could  not 


•  The  laie  Mr.  JamcR  Ralph  told  Lord  Macartney,  tliat  he  passed 
nn  ereninff  with  Dr.  Young  at  Lord  Mclcombe's  (then  Mr.  Dod- 
dington)  at  Ilnmmersmith.  The  Doctor  happening  to  go  out  into 
the  garden,  Mr.  Doddington  observed  to  him,  on  his  return,  that  it 
was  a  dreadful  night,  n«  in  truth  it  was,  there  being  a  violent  storm 
of  rain  nnd  wind.  '  No,  Sin  (replied  the  Doctor)  it  is  a  ver)*  fine 
night.     The  Lo»d  is  abroad  !  * 
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**  [With]  for  this  purpose  he  had  recourse  to  Mr 
Harley. 

"  Sharpe,  whom  he  [represents]  describes  as  *  the 
harmless  tool  of  othei-s'  hate,' 

"  Harley  was  slow  because  he  was  [irresolute]  doubt~ 

M 

"  When  [readers  were  not  many]  we  rvere  not  yet 
a  nation  of  readers, 

"  [Every  man  who]  he  that  could  say  he  knew  him, 

"  Every  man  of  known  influence  has  so  many  [more] 
petitions  [than]  which  [he  can]  cannot  grant,  that  he 
must  necessarily  offend  rtore  than  he  [can  gratify] 
gratifies* 

"  Ecclesiastical  [preferments]  benefices. 

"  Swift  [procured]  contrived  an  interview. 

**  [As  a  writer]  In  his  works  he  has  given  very  diffe- 
rent specimens. 

**  On  all  common  occasions  he  habitually  [assumes] 
affects  a  style  of  [superiority]  arrogance* 

"  By  the  [omission]  neglect  of  those  ceremonies. 

"  That  their  merits  filled  the  world  [and]  or  that 
there  was  no  [room  for]  hope  of  more," 

I  have  not  confined  myself  to  the  order  of  the 
*'  Lives,"  in  making  my  few  remarks.  Indeed  a  diffe- 
rent order  is  observed  in  the  original  publication,  and 
in  the  collection  of  Johnson's  Works.  And  should  it 
be  objected,  that  many  of  my  various  readings  are  in- 
considerable, those  who  make  an  objection  will  be 
pleased  to  consider,  that  such  small  particulars  are  in- 
tended for  those  who  are  nicely  critical  in  composition, 
to  whom  they  will  be  an  acceptable  selection. '  * 

' '  [Dr.  Johniton  revised  hU  livea  of  the  Poett  when  the  third 
edition  wm  called  for  in  1783,  and  made  many  alCeratioflx  and  oddi* 
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"  Spence's  Anecdotes,"  which  are  fmjuently  quo- 
ted and  referred  to  in  Johnson's  "  Lives  of  the  Poets," 
are  in  a  manuscript  collection,  made  by  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Joseph  Spence,^  containing  a  number  of  particulars 
conceminsr  eminent  mem  To  each  anecdote  is  marked 
the  name  of  tlic  person  on  whose  authority  it  is  men- 
tioned. This  valuable  collection  is  the  property  of  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  who  upon  the  application  of  Sir 
Lucas  Pepys,  was  pleased  to  permit  it  to  be  put  into 
the  hands  of  Dr.  Johnson,  who  I  am  sorry  to  think  made 
but  an  awkward  return.  **  Great  assistance  (says  he) 
has  been  given  me  by  Mr.  Spence's  Collection,  of  which 
I  consider  the  communication  as  a  favour  worthy  of 
pubhck  acknowledgement ; "  but  he  has  not  owned  to 
whom  he  was  obliged  ;  so  that  the  acknowledgement  b 
unappropriated  to  his  Grace. 

While  the  world  in  general  was  filled  with  admiration 
of  Johnson's  "  Lives  of  the  Poets,"  there  were  narrow 
circles  in  which  pi-ejudice  and  resentment  were  fostered, 
and  fvom  which  attacks  of  different  sorts  issued  against 
him.''  By  some  violent  Whigs  he  was  arraigned  of  injus- 
tice to  Milton ;  by  some  Cambridge  men  of  depreciating 

tions.  These  were,  in  jtutice  to  the  purchasers  of  the  precediDg' 
editions,  printed  in  an  octuvo  pamphlet  of  28  pages,  stnall  type,  by 
Mr.  Nichols,  who  advertised  that  It  might  be  had  gratis.  The  rea- 
der will  perhaps  be  surprized  that  not  ten  copies  were  called  for. 
A.  C] 

'  [The  Rer.  Joseph  Spence,  A.  M.  Rector  of  Great  Harwood  in 
Buckinghamnhire,  and  Prebenilary  of  Durham,  died  at  Byfleet  in 
Surrey,  Aujfust^O,  1768.  He  was  a  fellow  of  New  College  in  Oxford, 
and  held  the  office  of  Professor  of  Poetry  in  that  Unirersity  from 
to  1728  to  1738,  Maloxe.]  [Two  edilions  of  his  Anecdotes  have 
lately  been  published.    A.  C] 

1  From  this  disreputable  class,  I  except  an  ingenious,  though  not 
satiitfactory  defence  of  Hammond,  which  I  did  not  see  till  lately, 
by  the  favour  of  its  authour,  roy  amiable  friend,  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Bevili.  who  published  it  without  his  name.     It  is  a  juvenile  perform- 
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Gray;  and  his  expressing  with  a  di^rnified  freedom 
what  he  really  thought  of  George,  Lord  LytlGltoii,  gave 
ofi'ence  to  some  of  the  friends  of  that  nobleman,  and  par- 
ticularly produced  a  declaration  of  war  against  hitn 
from  Mrs.  Montagu,  tlie  ingenious  Essayist  on  Shaks- 
peare,  between  wliom  and  his  Lordship  a  commerce  of 
reciprocal  compliments  had  long  been  c&rried  on.  In 
this  war  the  smaller  powers  in  alliance  with  him  were 
of  coui'se  led  to  engage,  at  least  on  the  defensive,  and 
thus  I  for  one,  was  excluded  from  the  enjoyment  of  "  A 
ITeast  of  Reason/'  such  as  Mr.  Cumbeiland  has  de- 
scribed, with  a  keen,  yet  just  and  delicate  jwn,  in  hU 
**  Observer."  These  minute  inconvenicncies  gave  not 
the  least  disturbance  to  Johnson.  He  nobly  said,  when 
I  talked  to  him  of  the  feeble,  though  shrill  outcry  which 
had  been  raised,  **  Sir,  I  considered  myself  as  entrusted 
with  a  certain  portion  of  truth.  I  have  given  my  opi- 
nion sincerely ;  let  them  shew  where  they  think  me 
wrong." 

While  my  friend  is  thus  contemplated  in  the  splen- 
dour derived  from  his  last  and  jKirhaps  most  admirable 
work,  I  introduce  him  with  peculiar  propriety  as  the 
correspondent  <)f  Warren  Hastings  !  a  man  whose 
regard  reflects  dignity  even  upon  Johnson  ;  a  man,  the 
extent  of  whose  abilities  was  equal  to  that  of  his  power; 
and  who,  by  those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  know 
him  in  private  life,  is  admired  for  his  literature  and 
taste*  and  beloved  for  the  candour,  moderation,  and 
mildncM  of  his  character.  AVere  I  capable  of  paying 
a  suitable  tribute  of  admiration  to  hini,  I  should  certain- 
ly not  witlihold  it  at  a  moment  *  when  it  is  not  |)ossible 

ttocc,  bul  clegftndy  wrllien,  with  classicnl  cnthunftiin  of  senii- 
loent.  nnd  yet  with  a  becoming  modesty,  and  great  re^ci  for  Dr. 
John»on. 

«  Jaiuiaiy«  1791. 
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that  I  should  be  suspected  of  being  an  inturested  flat- 
terer. But  how  weak  would  be  my  voice  aflei*  that  of 
|*tthe  millioDg  whom  he  governed.  His  condegcending 
and  obliging  compliance  with  my  solicitation,  1  with 
hliumlile  gratitude  acknowledge ;  and  wliile  by  publishing 
his  letter  to  me»  accompanying  the  valuable  communi- 
cation, 1  do  eminent  lionour  to  my  great  friend,  I  shall 
I  entirely  disregard  any  invidious  suggestions,  that  as  I  in 
tsome  degree  participate  in  the  honour,  I  have,  at  the 
^sarnc  time,  the  gratification  of  my  own  vanity  in  view. 


SIR, 


"   TO  JAMES   BOS^^-ELt,   ESQ. 

•*  Park-lane.  Dec.  2, 1790. 


"  I  HAVE  l>een  fortunately  spared  tiie  troublesome 

suspense  of  along  search,  to  which,  in  i)erformance  of 

n\y  promise,  I  had  devoted  this  morning,  by  lighting 

.upon  the  objects  of  it  among  the  first  papers  that  1  laid 

my  hiuids  on :  my  veneration  for  your  great  and  good 

iiicnd.  Dr.  Johnson,  and  the  pride,  or  I  hope  something 

of  a  better  sentiment,  which  I  indulge  in  possessing 

such  memorials  of  his   good  will  towards  me,  having 

induced  me  to  bind  them  in  a  parcel  containing  other 

wlect  pa[)er5,  and  labelled  with  the  titles  appertaining 

•to  them.     They  consist  but  of  three  lettei*s,  which  I 

Jeheve  were  all  that!  ever  received  from  Dr.  Johnson. 

these,   one,    which   was  written  in  quadruplicate, 

inder  the  different  dates  of  its  respective  dispatches, 

already  been  made  publick,  but  not  from  any  com- 

'itnunication  of  mine.     This,  liowever,  I  have  joijicd  to 

tl»e  rest;  and  liave  now  the  pleasure  of  sending  them 

to  you,  for  the  use  to  which  you  inibrmed  me  it  was 

your  desire  to  destine  them. 

"  My  promise  was  pledged  with  the  condition,  that 
if  the  letters  were  found  to  contain  any  thing  which 
should  render  them  improper  for  the  publick  eye,  you 
VOL,   IV.  F 
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would  dispense  with  the  performance  of  it.  You  will 
have  the  goodness,  I  am  sure,  to  pardon  my  recalling 
this  stipulation  to  your  recollection^  as  I  shall  be  loth 
to  appear  neglig^ent  of  that  obligation  which  is  always 
implied  in  an  epistolary  confidence.  In  the  reservation 
of  that  right  I  have  read  them  over  with  the  most 
scrupulous  attention,  but  have  not  seen  in  them  the 
slightest  cause  on  that  ground  to  withhold  them  from 
you.  But,  though  not  on  that,  yet  on  another  ground 
I  own  I  feel  a  little,  yet  but  a  little,  reluctance  to  part 
with  them  :  I  mean  on  that  of  my  own  credit,  which  I 
fear  will  suffer  by  the  information  conveyed  by  tliem, 
that  1  was  early  in  tlie  possession  of  such  valuable  in- 
structions for  the  beneficial  employment  of  the  influence 
of  my  late  station,  and  (as  it  may  seem)  have  so  little 
availed  myself  of  them.  Whether  I  could,  if  it  were 
necessary,  defend  myself  against  such  an  imputation, 
it  little  concerns  the  world  to  know.  1  look  only  to  the 
effect  which  these  relicks  may  produce,  considered  as 
evidences  of  the  virtues  of  their  authour :  and  believing 
:that  they  will  be  found  to  display  an  uncommon 
warmth  of  private  friendship,  and  a  mind  ever  attentive 
to  the  improvement  and  extension  of  useful  knowledge, 
and  solicitous  for  the  interests  of  mankind,  1  can  cheer- 
fully submit  to  the  little  sacrifice  *of  my  own  fame,  to 
contribute  to  the  illustration  of  so  great  and  venerable 
a  character.  'J  hey  cannot  be  better  applied,  for  that 
end,  than  by  l>eing  entrusted  to  your  hands.  Allow 
me,  with  this  offering,  to  infer  from  it  a  proof  of  the 
very  great  esteem  with  which  I  have  the  honour  to 
proJess  myself,  Sir, 

"  Your  most  obedient 

"  And  most  humble  servant, 

"  Wahren  Hastings," 
"  P,  S,  At  some  future  time^  and  when  you  have  do 
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further  occasioa  for  these  papers,  I  shall  be  obliged  to 
you  if  you  will  return  them." 

The  last  of  the  three  letters  thus  graciously  put  into 

l^jny  hands,  and  which  has  already  appeared  in  publick, 

belongs  to  this  year;  but  I  shall  previously  insert  the 

first  two  in  the  order  of  their  dates.     They  altogether 

form  a  grand  group  in  my  biographical  picture. 

"  TO  THE    HONOURABLE    WARREK    HASTINGS,    ESQ. 
"  SIR, 

«  Though  I  have  had  but  little  personal  know- 
ledge of  you,  I  have  had  enough  to  make  me  wish  for 
more  ;  and  though  it  be  now  a  long  time  since  I  was 
lionrjured  by  your  visit,  I  had  too  much  pleasure  from  it 
to  forget  it.  By  those  whom  we  delight  to  remember, 
we  are  unwilling  to  be  forgotten  ;  and  therefore  I 
cannot  omit  this  opportunity  of  i*eviving  myself  in  your 
memory  by  a  letter  which  you  will  receive  from  the 
hands  of  my  friend  Mr.  Chambers ;  *  a  man,  whose 
purity  of  manners  and  vigour  of  mind  are  sufficient  to 
make  every  thing  welcome  that  he  brings. 

"  That  this  is  my  only  reason  for  writing,  will  be  too 
apparent  by  the  uselessness  of  my  letter  to  any  other 
purpose,  1  have  no  questions  to  ask  ;  not  that  I  want 
.  curiosity  after  cither  the  ancient  or  present  state  of  re- 
.gioDS,  in  which  have  been  seen  all  the  power  and 
splendour  of  wide-extended  empire ;  and  which,  as  by 
some  grant  of  natural  superiority,  supply  tlie  rest  of  the 
world  with  almost  all  that  pride  desires,  and  luxury 
enjoys.  But  my  knowledge  of  them  is  too  scanty  to 
furnish  me  with  proj>er  topicks  of  enquiry ;  I  can  onlj" 
wish  for  information ;  and  hopcj  that  a  mind  compre* 

1  Afterwards  Sir  Robert  Charobere.  one  of  hii  Majesty's  Judges 
io  India. 
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henaive  like  yours  will  find  leisure,  amidst  the  cares  of 
your  important  station,  to  enquire  into  many  eubjects 
of  which  the  European  world  either  thinks  nut  at  all,  or 
thinks  with  deficient  intelligence  and  uncertain  conjec- 
ture. I  sliall  hope,  tliat  he  who  once  intended  to 
increase  the  learning  of  his  country  by  the  introduction 
of  the  Persian  language,  will  examine  nicely  the  tradi- 
tions and  histones  of  the  East;  that  he  will  survey  the 
wonders  of  its  ancient  edifices,  and  trace  the  vestiges  of 
its  ruined  cities ;  and  that,  nt  his  return,  we  shall  know 
the  arts  and  opinions  of  a  race  of  men,  from  whom  very 
little  has  been  hitherto  derived. 

**  You,  Sir,  have  no  need  of  being  told  by  me,  how 
much  may  l>e  added  by  your  attention  and  patronage 
to  experimental  knowledge  and  natural  history.  There 
are  arts  of  manufacture  practised  in  tlie  countries  in 
■which  you  preside,  whicli  are  yet  very  imperfectly 
known  here,  either  to  artificers  or  philosophers.  Of  the 
natural  productions,  animate  and  inanimate,  we  yet 
have  so  little  intelligence,  that  our  books  are  filled,  I 
fear,  with  conjectures  about  things  which  an  Indian 
peasant  knows  by  his  senses. 

"  Many  of  those  things  my  first  wish  is  to  see ;  my 
second  to  know,  by  such  accounts  as  a  man  like  you 
will  be  able  to  give. 

**  As  I  have  not  skill  to  itak  proi)er  questions,  I  have 
likewise  no  such  access  to  great  men  as  can  enable  me 
lo  send  you  any  political  information.  Of  the  agitations 
of  an  unsettled  government,  and  the  struggles  of  a  feeble 
ministry,  care  is  doubtless  taken  to  give  you  more  exact 
accounts  than  I  can  obtain.  If  you  are  inclined  to  inte- 
rest yourself  much  in  public  transactions,  it  is  no  mis- 
foKune  to  you  to  be  distant  from  them. 

"  That  literature  is  not  totally  forsaking  us,  and  tliat 
your  favourite  language  is  not  neglected,  will  appear 
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from  the  book,*  wliich  T  should  have  pleased  myself 
more  with  sending',  if  I  could  have  presented  it  bound: 
but  time  was  wanting.  I  beg,  howerer.  Sir,  that  yoa 
will  accept  it  from  a  man  very  desirous  of  your  regard  r 
and  that  if  you  think  me  able  to  gratify  you  by  any 
thing  more  important  you  will  employ  me. 

"  I  am  now  going  to  take  leave,  perhaps  a  very  lon^ 
leave,  of  my  dear  Mr.  Chambers.  That  he  is  going  to 
live  when^  you  govern,  may  justly  alleviate  the  regard 
'of  parting:  and  the  hope  of  seeing  both  him  and  you 
again  which  I  am  not  willing  to  mingle  with  doubt» 
must  at  present,  comfort  as  it  can,  Sir, 

"  Your  most  humble  servant, 
"March 30, 1774.  "  Sam.  Johnson/* 

TO  THE  SAME. 

"Sin, 

**  Being  informed  that  by  the  departure  of  a  sln'p, 
tliere  is  now  an  opportunity  of  writing  to  Bengal,  I  am 
unwilling  to  slip  out  of  your  memory  by  my  own  negli- 
gence, and  tlierefore  take  the  liberty  of  reminding  you 
of  my  existence,  by  sending  you  a  book  which  is  not 
yet  made  publick. 

"  I  have  lately  visited  a  region  less  remote,  and  less 
illustrious  than  India,  which  afforded  some  occasions  for 
speculation.  What  has  occurred  to  me,  I  have  put  into 
the  volume,'  of  which  I  beg  your  acceptance. 

*'  Men  in  your  station  seldom  have  presents  totally 
I  disinterested ;  my  book  is  received,  let  me  now  make 
my  request. 

"  There  is,  Sir,  somewhere  within  your  government, 
a  young  adventurer,  one  Chauncey  Lawrence,  whose 
father  is  one  of  my  oldest  friends.     Be  pleased  to  shew 

^  Jones's  **  Persian  Grammar." 

t  "  Journey  to  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland."* 
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the  young  man  what  countenance  is  fit,  whether  he 
wants  to  be  restrained  by  your  autliority,  or  encouraged 
by  your  favour.  His  father  is  now  Pi*esident  of  the 
College  of  Physicians,  a  man  venerable  for  his  know- 
ledge, and  more  venerable  for  liis  virtue, 

"  I  wish  you  a  pro8|>erous  government,  a  safe  return, 
and  a  long  enjoyment  of  plenty  and  Iranquillily. 
**  I  am,  Sir, 

'*  Your  most  obedient,  „  ^ 

"  And  most  liumble  servant,       ^JgJ^ 
'•  Uridon,  Dec.  20.  1774.  "  SaSI.  JohNSON.* 


TO    THE    SAME. 
"SIR,  "Jan.  9,  1781. 

"  Amidst  the  importance  and  multiplicity  of 
affairs  in  which  your  great  office  engages  you,  I  take 
the  liberty  of  recalling  your  attention  for  a  moment  to 
literature,  and  will  not  prolong  the  interruption  by  an 
apology  wliich  your  character  makes  needless. 

« Mr.  Hoole,  a  gentleman  long  known,  and  long 
esteemed  in  the  Tndia-Housc,  after  having  translated 
Tasso,  has  undertaken  Ariosto.  How  well  he  is  quali- 
fied for  his  undertaking  he  has  already  shewn.  He  is 
desirous,  Sir,  of  your  favour  in  promoting  his  proposals, 
and  flatters  me  by  supposing  that  my  testimony  may- 
advance  his  interest. 

**  It  is  a  new  thing  for  a  clerk  of  the  India-House  to 
translate  poets ; — it  is  new  for  a  Governor  of  Bengal  to 
patronise  learning.  That  he  may  find  his  ingenuity 
rewarded,  and  that  learning  may  flourish  under  your 
protection,  is  the  wish  of.  Sir, 

Your  most  humble  servant, 

**  Sam.  Johnsok.'* 


I  wrote  to  him  in  February,  complaiuiDg  of  having 
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been  troubled  by  a  recurrence  of  the  perplexing  question 
of  Liberty  and  Necessity  ;  and  mentioning  that  I  hoped 
soon  to  meet  him  again  in  T>ondon. 

*•  TO   JAMES   BOSWELL,   ESQ. 
"  DEAR   SIR, 

"  I  HOPED  you  had  got  rid  of  all  this  hypocrisy  of 
misery.  What  have  you  to  do  with  Liberty  and  Ne- 
cessity ?  Or  what  more  than  to  hold  your  tongue  about 
it  ?  Do  not  doubt  but  I  shall  be  most  heartily  glad  to 
see  you  here  again,  for  I  love  every  part  about  you  but 
your  affectation  of  distress. 

"  I  have  at  last  finished  my  Lives,  and  have  laid  up 
for  you  a  load  of  copy,  all  out  of  order,  so  tliat  it  will 
amuse  you  a  long  time  to  set  it  riglit.  Come  to  me, 
my  dear  Bozzy,  and  let  us  be  as  happy  as  we  can.  We 
will  go  again  to  the  Mitre,  aud  talk,  old  times  over. 
"  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

"  Your's  affectionately, 
"  March  14,  1781.  "  SaM.   JoHNSON." 

On  Monday,  March  19»  1  anived  in  London,  and  on 
Tuesday,  the  20th,  met  him  in  Fleet-street,  walking,  or 
rather  indeed  moving  along  ;  for  his  peculiar  march  is 
thus  described  in  averyjustand  picturesque  manner,  in  a 
short  Life  *  of  him  published  very  soon  after  his  death  ; 
— "  When  he  walked  the  streets,  what  with  the  con- 
stant roll  of  his  head,  and  the  concomitant  motion  of 
hb  body,  he  appeared  to  make  his  way  by  that  motion^. 

*  Published  by  Keanley^  with  this  we1l<ch09en  motto: 

"  -   ■-■    —  From  his  cmHle 

"  He  was  a  Scholar,  and  a  ripe  and  good  one : 

"  And,  to  add  greater  honours  to  his  age 

"  Than  man  could  gire  hira»  he  died  fearing  Heaven/ 

SUAKSrCABB* 


independent  of  His  feet.'*  That  he  was  often  much 
stared  at  while  he  advanced  in  this  manner,  may 
easily  be  believed  ;  but  it  was  not  safe  to  make  sport 
of  one  so  robust  as  he  was.  Mr.  Langton  saw  him  one 
day,  in  a  fit  of  absence,  by  a  sudden  start,  drive  the  load 
off  a  porter  s  back,  and  walk  forwaixl  briskly,  witliout 
being  conscious  of  what  he  liad  done.  The  porter  was 
very  angty,  but  stood  still,  and  eyed  the  huge  figurs 
with  much  earnestness,  till  lie  was  satinfied  that  his 
wisest  course  was  to  be  quiet,  and  take  up  his  burthert 
again. 

Our  accidental  meeting  in  the  street  after  a  long 
separation,  was  a  pleasing  surprise  to  us  both.  He 
«tepin?d  aside  with  me  into  Falcon-court,  and  made  kind 
enquiries  about  my  family,  and  as-  we  were  in  a  huny, 
going  different  ways,  I  promised  to  call  on  him  next 
day ;  he  said  he  was  engaged  to  go  out  in  the  moming; 
«  Early,  Sir?  *'  said  I.  Johnson.  "  Why,  Sir,  a  Lon- 
don morning  does  not  go  with  the  sun." 

I  waited  on  him  next  evening,  and  he  gave  me  a 
great  portion  of  his  original  manuscript  of  his  *  Lives 
of  the  Poets,*  which  he  had  preserved  for  me. 

I  found  on  visiting  liis  friend,  Mr.  Thrale,  tliat  l>e 
was  now  very  ill,  and  had  i^moved,  I  suppose  by  the 
solicitation  of  Mi*s.  Thrale,  to  a  house  in  Grosvenor- 
square.  I  was  sorry  to  see  him  &adly  changed  in  his 
appearance. 

He  told  me  I  might  now  have  the  pleasure  to  see 
Dr.  Johnson  drink  wine  again,  for  he  had  lately  re- 
turned to  it.  When  I  mentioned  this  to  Johnson,  he 
said,  "  r  drink  it  now  sometimes,  but  not  socially." 
The  first  evening  that  I  was  with  him  at  Thrale's,  I 
observed  he  poured  a  large  quantity  of  it  into  a  glass, 
and  swallowed  it  greedily.  Every  thing  about  his  cha- 
racter and  manners  was    forcible  and  violent ;  there 
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never  was  any  moderation  ;  many  a  day  did  he  fest, 
many  a  year  did  he  refrain  from  wine ;  but  when  he 
did  eat,  it  was  voraciously ;  when  he  did  drink  wine,  it 
was  copiously.  He  could  practise  abstinence,  but  not 
temperance. 

Mrs.  Thrale  and  I  had  a  dispute,  whether  Shak- 
speare  or  Milton  had  drawn  the  most  admirable  picture 
of  a  man.*  I  was  for  Shaksi)eare ;  iNIrs.  Thrale  for 
Milton ;  and,  after  a  fair  hearing,  Johnson  decided  for 
my  opinion.' 

I  told  him  of  one  of  Mr.  Burke's  playful  sallies  upon 
Dean  Marlay*,'  "^1  don't  like  the  Deaner>'  o£  Ferns, 
it  sounds  so  like  a  barren  title."—**  Dr.  Heath  should 
have  it ; "  said  T.    Johnson  laughed,  and,  condescending 

■  Shakspenre  makes  Hamlet  thus  describe  bisfathert 
•'  See  what  a  grace  %va«  rented  on  this  brow : 
**  Hyperion'K  curls,  the  front  of  Jove  hitnselfft 
"  An  eye  like  Mara,  to  threateu  and  command; 
**  A  station  like  the  herald.  Mercury, 
•'  New-Ughted  on  a  heaven-kissing  hill; 
"  A  combination,  and  a  form,  indeed, 
**  M'here  every  God  did  seem  to  set  his  seal, 
*'  To  give  the  world  assurance  of  a  num." 

Milton  thus  poiirtrays  our  first  [}arent,  Adam  : 

**  His  fair  large  frtmt  and  eye  sublime  dcclar'd 

**  Absolute  nile  ;  and  hyacinthin  locks 

*'  Bonnd  from  his  parted  forelock  manly  hung 

'*  Cluci'ring,  but  not  beneath  his  shoulders  broad." 

[The  latter  part  of  this  description,  "  but  not  beneath,"  &€*  may 
very  probably  be  iwscribed  to  Milton's  prejudices  in  favour  of  the 
Puritans,  who  had  a  great  aversion  lo  long  hair.     Maloke.] 

'  [It  is  strange,  that  the  picture  dmwn  by  the  unlearned  Shak- 
speare.  should  be  fall  of  classical  images,  and  that  by  the  learned 
Nfilton*  void  of  them^— Milton's  description  appears  to  be  more 
picturesque.     Kkabney.] 

•  [Dr.  Richanl  Marlay.  afterwards  Lord  Bisliop  of  Waterford ;  a 
very  amiable,  benevolent,  and  ingenious  man.  He  was  chosen  a 
member  of  the  Litekaky  Club  in  1777,  and  died  in  Dublin. 
July  2,  1803,  in  his 75th  year.     Malohs.] 
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tp  trifle  in  the  same  mode  of  conceit,  suggested  Dr. 
AIqss, 

He  said,  "  Mrs.  Montagu  has  dropt  me.  Now,  Sir, 
there  are  people  whom  one  should  like  very  well  to 
drop,  but  would  not  wish  to  l>e  dropped  by."  He  cer- 
tainly was  vain  of  the  society  of  ladies,  and  could 
make  liimself  very  agreeable  to  them,  when  he  chose 
it ;  Sir  Joslma  Reynolds  agreed  with  me  that  he  could. 
Mr.  Gibbon>  with  his  usual  sneer,  controverted  it,  i>er- 
haps  in  resentment  of  Johnson's  having  talked  with 
some  disgust  of  his  ugliness,  which  one  would  think  a 
philosopher  would  not  mind.  Dean  Marlay  wittily  ob- 
8crved»  '*  A  lady  may  be  vain,  when  she  can  turn  a 
wolf-dog  into  a  lap-dug.'* 

The  election  for  Ayrshire,  my  own  county,  was  this 
spring  tried  upon  a  petition  before  a  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  I  was  one  of  the  (counsel  for  the 
sitting  member,  and  took  the  liberty  of  previously 
stating  different  points  to  Johnson,  who  never  failed  to 
see  them  clearly,  and  to  supply  me  with  some  good 
hints.  He  dictated  to  me  the  following  note  upon  the 
registration  of  deeds : 

"  All  laws  are  made  for  the  convenience  of  the  com- 
munity ;  wliat  is  legally  done,  should  be  legally  re- 
corded, that  the  state  of  things  may  be  known,  and 
that  wherever  evidence  is  requisite,  evidence  may  be  had. 
For  this  reason,  the  obligation  to  frame  and  establish  a 
legal  i-egister  is  enforced  by  a  legal  penalty,  which 
penalty  is  the  want  of  that  jwrfection  and  plenitude  of 
right  which  a  register  would  give.  Thence  it  follows,. 
that  this  is  not  an  objection  merely  legal ;  for  the 
reason  on  which  the  law  stands  being  equitable,  makes 
it  an  equitable  objection." 

*'  This  (said  he)  you  must  enlarge  on,  when   speak- 
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ing  to  the  Committee.  You  must  not  argue  there,  as 
if  you  were  arguing  in  the  schools  ;  close  reasoning  will 
not  fix  their  attention ;  you  must  say  the  same  thing 
over  and  over  again,  in  different  words.  If  you  say  it 
but  once,  they  miss  it  in  a  moment  of  inattention.  It 
is  unjust.  Sir,  to  censure  lawyers  for  multiplying  words, 
when  they  argue;  it  is  often  necessary  for  them  to 
multiply  words." 

His  notion  of  the  duty  of  a  member  of  Parliament, 
sitting  upon  an  election-committee,  was  very  high  ;  and 
when  he  was  told  of  a  gentleman  upon  one  of  those 
committees,  who  read  the  news-papei-s  part  of  the  time, 
and  slept  the  rest,  while  the  merits  of  a  vote  were 
examined  by  the  counsel ;  and  as  an  excuse,  when 
challenged  by  the  chairman  for  such  behaviour,  bluntly 
answered,  "  I  had  made  up  my  mind  upon  that  case ;" 
— Johnson,  with  an  indignant  contempt,  said,  "If  he 
was  such  a  rogue  as  to  make  up  his  mind  uj>on  a  case 
without  hearing  it,  he  should  not  have  been  such  a  fool 
as  to  tell  it." — "  I  think  (said  Mr.  Dudley  Long,  now 
North)  the  Doctor  has  pretty  plainly  made  him  out  to 
be  both  rogue  and  fool." 

Johnson's  profound  reverence  for  the  Hierarchy 
made  him  expect  from  Bishops  the  highest  degree  of 
decorum  ;  he  was  offended  even  at  their  going  to  taverns; 
"  A  bishop  (said  he)  has  nothing  to  do  at  a  tippling- 
house.  It  is  not  indeed  immoral  in  him  to  go  to  a 
tavern  ;  neither  would  it  be  inunoral  in  him  to  whip  a 
top  in  Grosvenor-square  :  but,  if  he  did,  I  hope  the  boys 
would  fall  upon  him,  and  apply  the  whip  to  him* 
There  are  gradations  in  conduct ;  there  is  morality, — 
decency, — propriety.  None  of  these  should  l>e  violated 
by  a  bishop.  A  bishop  should  not  go  to  a  house  where 
he  may  meet  a  young  fellow  leading  out  a  wench.** 
BoswELL.   **  But,  Sir,  every  tavern  does    not  admit 
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women."  Johnson.  "  Depend  upon  it,  Sir,  any 
tavern  will  admit  a  well-drest  man  and  a  well-di-est 
woman  ;  they  will  not  |>erhaps  admit  a  woman  whom 
they  see  every  night  walking  by  their  door,  in  the 
street.  But  a  well-drcst  man  may  lead  in  a  well-drest 
woman  to  any  tavern  in  London.  Taverns  sell  meat 
and  drink,  and  will  sell  them  to  any  body  who  can  eat 
and  can  drink.  You  may  as  wcU  say,  that  a  mercer  will 
not  sell  silks  to  a  woman  of  the  town." 

He  also  disapproved  of  bishops  going  to  routs,  at 
least  of  their  staying  at  them  longer  than  their  presence 
commanded  respect.    He  mentioned  a  particular  bishop. 

'•  Poh!  (said  Mrs.   Thrale.)  the  Bishop  of is 

never  minded  at  a  rout.'*  Boswei,l.  **  When  a  bishop 
places  himself  in  a  situation  where  he  has  no  distinct  cha- 
racter, and  is  of  no  consequence^  he  degrades  the  dig- 
nity of  his  order."  Johnsok.  "Mr.  Boswell,  Madam» 
has  said  it  as  correctly  as  it  could  be." 

Nor  was  it  only  in  the  dignitaries  of  the  Church 
that  Johnson  required  a  particular  dcconim  nnd  deli- 
cacy of  behaviour ;  he  justly  considered  that  the  clergy, 
as  persons  set  apart  for  the  sacred  office  of  serving  at 
the  altar,  and  impressing  the  minds  of  men  with  the 
awful  concerns  of  a  future  state,  should  be  somewhat 
more  serious  than  the  generality  of  mankind,  and  have 
a  suitable  composure  of  manners.  A  due  sense  of  the 
dignity  of  their  profession,  indcjiendent  of  higher 
motives,  will  ever  prevent  them  from  losing  their  dis- 
tinction in  an  indiscriminate  sociality  ;  and  did  such  as 
afTect  this,  know  how  much  it  Ies.sens  them  in  the  eyes 
of  those  whom  they  think  to  please  by  it,  they  would 
feel  themselves  much  mortified. 

Johnson  and  his  friend,  Benuclerk,  were  once  toge- 
ther in  com|)ttny  with  several  clergymen,  who  tjioughd 
that  they  should  appear  to  advantage,  by  assuming  the 
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lax  joility  of  tnefi  of  the  world ;  which,  as  it  may  be 
observed  in  similar  cases,  they  carried  to  noisy  excess. 
Johnson^  who  tliey  expccte<l  would  be  ofitet^tained,  sal 
grave  and  silent  for  some  lime;  at  last,  turning  to 
Beauclcrk,  he  said,  by  no  means  in  a  whisper,  *'  This 
merriment  of  parsons  is  mighty  offensive." 

Even  the  dress  of  a  clergyman  should  be  in  charactery 
and  nothing  can  be  more  despicable  than  conceited 
attempts  at  avoiding  the  api>earance  of  the  clerical 
order ;  attempts,  which  arc  as  ineffectual  as  they  are 
pitiful.  Dr.  Porteus,  now  Bishop  of  London,  in  his 
excellent  charge  when  presiding  over  the  diocese  of 
Chester,  justly  animadverts  upon  this  sabject ;  and  ob- 
serves of  a  reverend  fop,  that  he  "can  be  but  half  a 
beau:' 

Addison,  in  "  The  Spectator,"  has  given  us  a  fine 
portrait  of  a  clergyman,  who  is  supposed  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  his  Ciub  ;  and  Johnson  has  cxliibited  a  models 
in  the  character  of  Mr.  I\Iudge,^  which  lias  escaped  tiie 
collectors  of  his  works,  but  wliich  he  owned  to  me,  and 
which  indeed  he  shewed  to  Sir  Joslma  Reynolds  at  the 
time  when  it  was  written.  It  licars  the  genuine  marks 
of  Johnson's  best  manner,  and  is  as  follows  : 

"  The  Reverend  Mr.  Zachariah  Mudge^  Prcbendaiy 
of  Exeter,  and  Vicar  of  St.  Andrew's  in  Plymouth  ;  a 
n^an  equally  eminent  for  his  virtues  and  abilities,  and  at 
once  beloved  as  a  companion  and  reverenced  as  a  pastor. 
He  had  that  general  curiosity  to  which  no  kind  of 
knowledge  is  indiffereut  or  superfluous  ;  and  that  ge- 
neral benevolence  by  which  no  order  of  men  is  hated  or 
despised. 

**  His  principles  both  of  thought  and  action  were 
great  and  comprehensive.     By  n  sohcitous  examination 
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of  objections,  and  judicious  comparison  of  opposite  ar- 
guments, he  attained  what  enquiry  never  gives  but  to 
industry  and  perspicuity,  a  firm  and  unshaken  settle- 
ment of  conviction.  £ut  his  firmness  was  without 
asperity ;  for,  knowing  with  how  much  difficulty  truth 
was  sometimes  found,  he  did  not  wonder  that  many 
missed  it. 

"  The  general  course  of  his  life  was  determined  by 
his  profession ;  he  studied  the  sacred  volumes  in  the 
original  languages ;  with  what  diligence  and  success 
his  Notes  upon  the  Psalms  give  sufficient  evidence. 
He  once  endeavoured  to  add  the  knowledge  of  Arabic 
to  that  of  Hebrew  ;  but,  finding  his  thoughts  too  much 
diverted  from  other  studies,  after  some  time  desisted 
from  his  purpose. 

**  His  discharge  of  parochial  duties  was  exemplary. 
How  his  Sermons  were  composed,  may  be  learned  from 
the  excellent  volume  which  he  has  given  to  thepublick ; 
but  how  they  were  delivered,  can  be  known  only  to 
those  that  heard  them ;  for  as  he  ap|>earcd  in  the 
pulpit,  words  will  not  easily  describe  him.  His  delivery, 
though  unconstrained,  was  not  negligent,  and  though 
forcible,  was  not  tiiH»ulent  ;  disdaining  anxious  nicety 
of  emphasis,  and  laboured  artifice  of  action,  it  capti- 
vated the  hearer  by  its  natural  dignity ;  it  roused  the 
sluggish,  and  fixed  the  volatile,  and  detained  the  mind 
upon  the  subject,  without  dij'ccting  it  to  the  speaker. 
•'  The  grandeur  and  solemnity  of  the  preacher  did  not 
intrude  upon  his  general  behaviour;  at  the  table  of 
his  friends  he  was  a  companion  communicative  and 
attentive,  of  unaffected  manners,  of  manly  cheerfulness, 
willing  to  please,  and  easy  to  be  pleased.  His  acquaint- 
ance was  universally  solicited,  and  liis  presence  ob- 
itructed  no  enjoyment  which  religion  did  not  forbid. 
Though  studious  ho  ^as  popular;   though  argumcn- 
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tative  he  was  modest ;  though  inflexible  he  was  candid ; 
and  though  metaphysical  yet  orthodox."  * 

On  Friday,  March  30,  1  dined  with  him  at  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds's,  with  the  Earl  of  Charlemont,  Sir 
Annesley  Stewart,  Mr.  Eliot,  of  Port-Eliot,  Mr.  Burke, 
Dean  Maiiay,  Mr.  Langton  ;  a  most  agreeable  day,  of 
which  I  regret  that  every  circumstance  is  not  preserved; 
but  it  is  unreasonable  to  require  such  a  multiplication  of 
felicity. 

Mr.  Eliot,  with  whom  Dr.  Walter  Harte  had  tra- 
veiled,  talked  to  us  of  his  "  History  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus,"  which  he  said  was  a  very  good  book  in  the 
German  translation.  Johnson.  "  Harte  was  exces- 
sively vain.  He  put  copies  of  his  book  in  manuscript 
into  the  hands  of  Lord  Chesterfield  and  Lord  Granville, 
that  they  miglit  revise  it.  Now  how  absurd  was  it  to 
suppose  that  two  such  noblemen  would  revise  so  big  a 
manuscript.  Poor  man  !  he  left  London  the  day  of  the 
publication  of  his  book,  that  he  might  l>e  out  of  the 
way  of  the  great  praise  he  was  to  receive ;  and  he  was 
ashamed  to  i*etum,  when  he  found  how  ill  his  book  had 
succeeded.  It  was  unlucky  in  coming  out  on  the  same 
day  with  Robertson's  *  History  of  Scotland.'  His  hus- 
bandry, however,  is  good."  Bosm'ell.  "  So  he  was 
fitter  for  that  than  for  heroick  history :  he  did  well, 
when  he  turned  his  swoixl  into  a  plough-share." 

Mr.  ElicTt  mentioned  a  curious  liquor  peculiar  to  his 
country,  which  the  Cornish  fishermen  drink.  They 
call  it  Alakogany ;  and  it  is  made  of  two  parts  gin, 
and  one  part  treacle,  well  beaten  together.  I  begged 
to  have  some  of  it  made,  which  was  done  with  proper 
skill  by  Mr.  Eliot.     I  thought  it  very  good  liquor  ;  and 

*  *'  London  Chronicle,'*  May  2,  1769-  This  respectable  man  is 
there  mentioned  to  have  died  on  the  3d  of  .\pril,  that  year,  at  Cof- 
flect,  the  seat  of  Thomas  Veale,  Esq.  in  his  way  to  London. 
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said  it  was  a  counterpart  of  what  is  called  Athol  Por- 
ridge in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  wliich  18  a  mixture 
of  whisky  and  honey.  Johnson  said,  *'  that  must  be  a 
.better  liquor  than  the  Cornish,  for  both  its  component 
juris  are  better."  He  also  observed,  *'  Mahogany 
jnust  be  a  modem  naoie ;  for  it  is  not  long  since  the 
wood  called  mahogany  was  known  in  this  country."  I 
mentioned  his  scale  of  liquons ; — claret  for  boys, — port 
for  men, — brandy  for  heroes.  '*  Tlicn  (said  Mr.  Burke) 
kt  me  have  claret :  I  love  to  be  a  boy ;  to  have  the 
careless  gaiety  of  boyish  days.''  Johnson.  "  I  should 
cbiuk  dacet  too,  if  it  would  give  mc  that ;  'but  it  does 
not :  it  neither  makes  boys  men,  nor  men  boys.  You'U 
be  drowned  by  it,  before  it  has  any  effect  upon  you." 

1  ventured  ±o  mention  a  ludicrous  paragraph  in  the 
news-papers,  that  Dr.  Johnson  was  learning  to  dance  of 
V^Gstris.  Lord  Charlemont,  wislung  to  excite  him  to 
talk,  proposed  in  a  whisper,  that  be  should  be  asked, 
vrhcthcr  it  was  true.  "  Shall  I  ask  him  ?  "  said  his 
Lordship.  We  were,  by  a  great  nijyority,  clear  for  the 
experiment.  Upon  whid)  his  Lordship  very  gravely, 
and  with  a  courteous  aii-  said,  "  Pray,  Sir,  is  it  true 
that  you  arc  taking  lessons  of  Vestris  ?  "  This  was 
lisking  a  good  deal,  and  reijuired  tlie  boldness  of  a 
General  of  Irish  Volunteers  to  make  the  attempt. 
Johnson  was  at  first  stai'tled,  and  in  some  heat  an- 
swered, "  How  can  your  Lordship  ask  so  simple  a 
question  ?  '*  But  immediately  recovering  himaelC, 
whether  from  unwillingness  to  be  deceived,  or  to  ap- 
pear deceived,  or  whether  from  real  good  humour,  he 
kept  up  the  joke :  *'  Nay,  but  if  any  body  were  to  an- 
swur  the  paragraph,  and  contradict  it,  I'd  have  a  reply, 
and  would  say,  that  lie  who  contradicted  it  was  no 
friend  either  to  Vestris  or  me.  For  why  should  not 
Dr.  Joluisou  add  to  his  otiier  powers  a  little  corporeal 
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agiHty  ?  Socrates  learnt  to  dance  at  an  advanced  n^e, 
and  Cato  learnt  Greek  at  an  advanced  age.  Then  it 
might  proceed  to  say^  that  this  Johnson,  not  content 
with  dancing  on  the  ground,  might  dance  on  the  rope ; 

»ftnd  they  might  introduce  the  elephant  dancing  on  the 
rope.  A  nobleman  *  wrote  a  play,  called  *  Love  in  a 
liollow  Tree/  He  found  out  that  it  was  n  bad  one, 
and  tlierefore  wished  to  buy  up  all  the  copies,  and  burn 
them.  The  Duchess  of  Marlborough  had  kept  one ; 
and  when  he  was  against  her  at  an  election,  she  had  a 
new  edition  of  it  printed,  and  prefixed  to  it,  as  a  fron- 
tispiece, an  elephant  dancing  on  a  rope ;  to  shew,  that 

•  liis  Lordship's  writing  comedy  was  as  aukward  as  an 
elepliant  dancing  on  a  rope." 

On  Sunday,  April  1,  I  dined  wilh  him  at  Mr. 
Thrale's,  witli  Sir  Philip  Jennings  Clerk  and  Mr.  Per- 
kins,'* who  Imd  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Thrale's 
brewery,  with  a  salary  of  five  hundred  pounds  a  year. 
Sir  Philip  had  the  aj)[K'araiicc  of  a  gentleman  of  ancient 
family,  well  advanced  in  life.  He  wore  his  own  white 
hair  in  a  bag  of  goodly  size,  a  black  velvet  coat,  with 
an  embroidered  waistcoat,  and  very  rich  laced  ruffles  ; 
which  Mrs.  Thrale  said  were  old  fashioned,  but  which, 
for  that  reason,  1  thought  the  more  rcs|K'ctable,  more 
like  a  Tory;  yet  Sir  Philip  was  then  in  Opposition  in 
Parliament.  "  Ah,  Sir,  (said  Johnson,)  ancient  ruffles 
and  modern  principles  do  not  agi'ee."  Sir  Philip  de- 
fended the  Opposition  to  the  American  war  ably  and 
with  temper,  and  1  joined  him.  He  said,  the  majority 
of  the  nation  was  against  the  ministry.  Johnson.  "/, 
Sir,  am  against  the  ministr)- ;  but  it  is  for  having  too 

'  William.  Ihe  first  Viscount  Griinston.  [Lord  Cbarlemont  was 
much  offended,  ahhough  apparently  without  much  reason,  at  thU 
narrative  of  the  conversation.  See  his  **  Memoin"  by  Hardy,  vol.  i. 
p.  401.  A.  C,j 

*  Sec  Vol  II.  p.  276. 
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little  of  that,  of  which  Opposition  thinks  they  have  too 
much.  Were  I  minister,  if  any  man  wac^getJ  his  finger 
ogainst  me,  he  should  be  turned  out;  for  that  M^hich  it 
is  in  the  jrower  of  government  to  give  at  pleasure  to  one 
or  to  another,  should  be  given  to  the  supporters  of 
Government.  If  you  will  not  oppose  at  the  exjwnce  of 
losing  your  place,  your  opposition  will  not  be  honest, 
you  will  feel  no  serious  grievance;  and  the  present 
opposition  is  only  a  contest  to  get  what  others  have. 
Sir  Rol)ert  Walpolc  acted  as  I  would  do.  As  to  the 
American  war,  the  sense  of  the  nation  is  with  the  minis- 
try. The  majority  of  those  who  can  undei'statid  u 
with  it ;  the  majority  of  those  who  can  only  hear,  is 
against  it ;  and  as  those  who  can  only  hear  are  more 
numerous  than  those  who  can  understand,  and  Oppo- 
sition is  always  loudest,  a  majority  of  the  rabble  will  be 
for  Opposition," 

This  boisterous  vivacity  enterlainetl  us;  but  the 
truth  in  my  opinion  was  that  those  who  could  under- 
stand the  best  were  against  the  American  war,  as 
almost  every  man  now  is,  when  the  question  has  been 
coolly  considered. 

Mrs.  Thralc  gave  Ijigh  praise  to  Mr.  Dudley  Long^, 
(now  North).  Johnson,  "  Nay,  my  dear  lady,  don't 
talk  so.  Mr.  Long's  character  is  very  short.  It  is 
nothing.  He  fills  a  chair.  He  is  a  man  of  genteel 
appearance,  and  that  is  all.^  I  know  nobody  who  blasts 
by  praise  as  you  do :  for  whenever  there  is  exaggerated 

^  Here  Johnson  condescended  to  play  upon  the  wordfi  iMng  and 
ihorl.  But  little  did  he  know  that,  owing  to  Mr.  Long's  rescnre  in 
his  presence,  he  was  tnlking  thus  of  a  gentlemnn  distinguished 
amongst  his  acquaintance,  for  acuteness  of  wit ;  and  to  whom  I 
think  the  French  expression.  *  li  petille  d'esprit,"  is  particularly 
auited.  He  lias  gratified  me  by  mentioning  that  he  henrd  Dr. 
Jolmson  say.  **  Sir,  if  I  were  to  lose  BosvrcU,  it  would  be  a  limb 
amputated." 
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praise,  every  body  is  set  against  a  character.  They 
are  provoked  to  attack  it.  Now  there  is  Pepys;**  you 
praised  that  man  with  such  disproportion,  that  I  was 
incited  to  lessen  him,  perhaps  more  than  he  deserves. 
His  blood  is  upon  your  head.  By  the  same  principle, 
your  malice  defeats  itself;  for  your  censure  is  too  violent. 
And  yet  (looking  to  her  with  a  leering  smile)  she  is  the 
first  woman  in  the  world,  could  she  but  restrain  that 
wicked  tongue  of  hers ; — she  would  be  the  only  woman, 
could  she  but  command  that  little  whirligig.** 

Upon  the  subject  of  exaggerated  praise  I  took  the 
liberty  to  say,  that  I  thought  there  might  be  very  high 
praise  given  to  a  known  character  which  deserved  it, 
and  therefore  it  would  not  be  exaggerated.  Thus,  one 
might  say  of  Mr.  Edmund  Burke,  he  is  a  veiy  wonder- 
ful man.  Johnson.  "  No,  Sir,  you  would  not  be  safe, 
if  another  man  had  a  mind  perversely  to  contradict. 
He  might  answer,  •  Where  is  all  the  wonder  ?  Burke 
is,  to  be  sure,  a  man  of  uncommon  abilities,  with  a 
great  quantity  of  matter  in  his  mind,  and  a  great  flu- 
ency of  language  in  his  mouth.  But  we  are  not  to  be 
stunned  and  astonished  by  him.'  So  you  see,  Sir, 
even  Burke  would  suffer,  not  from  any  fault  of  his  own, 
but  from  your  folly." 

Mrs.  Thrale  mentioned  a  gentleman  who  had  ac- 
quired a  fortune  of  four  thousand  a  year  in  trade,  but 
was  absolutely  miserable,  because  he  could  not  talk  in 


•  William  Wellcr  Pepys,  Esq.  one  of  the  Mostcis  in  the  High 
Court  of  Chancery,  and  well  known  in  polite  circles.  My  acquaint- 
ance with  him  is  not  sufficient  to  enable  roe  to  speak  of  him  from 
my  own  judgement.  But  1  know  that  both  at  Eton  and  Oxford  he 
was  the  intimate  friend  of  the  late  Sir  James  Mncdonald,  the  ^far' 
ce2/r»  of  Scotland,  whose  extraordinary  talents,  learning,  and  virtues^ 
frill  ever  be  remembered  with  admiration  and  regret. 
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company ;  so  miserable,  that  he  was  impelled  to  lament 
his  situation  in  the  street  to******,  whom  he  hates,  and 
who  he  knows  des])ises  him.  "  I  am  a  most  unhappy 
man  (said  he).  I  am  invited  to  conversations.  I  go  to 
conversations;  but,  alas?  I  have  no  conversation." — 
Johnson.  "  Man  commonly  cannot  be  successful  in 
different  ways.  This  gentleman  has  spent,  in  getting 
four  thousand  pounds  a  yenx,  the  time  in  which  l>e 
might  have  learnt  to  talk;  and  now  he  cannot  talk,** 
Mr.  Perkins  made  a  shrewd  and  droll  remark  :  **  If  he 
had  got  his  four  thousand  a  year  as  a  mountel)ank,  he 
might  have  learnt  to  talk  at  the  same  time  that  he  was 
jgetting  his  fortune/* 

Some  other  gentlemen  came  in.  The  conversation 
concerning  the  person  whose  character  Dr.  Johnson  had 
treated  so  slightingly,  as  he  did  not  know  his  merit, 
was  resumed.  Mrs.  Thrale  said,  "  You  tJrink  so  of  liim. 
Sir,  because  he  is  quiet,  and  does  not  exert  himself 
with  force.  You'll  be  saying  the  same  thing  of  Air."*** 
there,  who  sits  as  quiet—."  This  was  not  well  bred  ; 
and  Johnson  did  not  let  it  pass  without  correction. 
"  Nay,  Madam,  what  right  have  you  to  talk  thus? 
Both  Mr.  *****  and  I  have  reason  to  take  it  ill.  Vou 
may  talk  so  of  Mr.  *•*♦♦ ;  but  why  do  you  make  Tne 
do  it.  Have  I  said  any  thing  against  JMr.  ••**•? 
You  have  set  him,  that  I  might  shoot  him :  but  I  have 
not  shot  him." 

One  of  the  gentlemen  said,  he  had  seen  thi'ee  folio 
volumes  of  Dr.  Johnson's  sayings  collected  by  me.  "  I 
must  put  you  right,  Sir,  (said  I  \)  for  I  am  very  exact 
In  authenticity.  You  could  not  see  folio  volumes,  for  I 
have  none:  you  might  have  seen  some  in  quarto  and 
octavo.  This  is  an  inattention  which  one  should  guard 
agwntt.'*   Johnson.  «  Sir,  it  is  a  want  of  concern  about 
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veracity.  He  does  not  know  that  he  saw  any  volumes. 
If  he  had  seen  them  he  could  liave  remembered  their 
sLse." 

Mr,  Thrale  appeared  very  lethargick  to-day.  I  saw 
him  again  on  Monday  evening,  at  which  time  he  was 
not  thought  to  be  in  immediate  danger:  but  early  ia 
the  morning  of  Wednesday  the  4th,  he  expired,  John- 
son was  in  the  house,  and  thus  mentions  the  event : 
"  I  felt  almost  the  last  flutter  of  \\\s  pulse,  and  looked 
for  the  last  time  u[>on  the  face  that  for  fifteen  years  had 
never  been  turned  upon  me  but  with  respect  and  benig- 
ni^.'"  Upon  that  day  there  was  a  Call  of  the  Lite- 
rary Club;  but  Johnson  apologised  for  his  absence 
by  the  following  note : 

**  Ma.  Johnson  knows  that  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
and  the  other  gentlemen  will  excuse  his  incompliance 
with  the  Call,  when  they  are  told  that  Mr.  Thrale  died 
this  morning.'* 
"  Wednesday." 

Mr.  Thrale*s  death  was  a  very  essential  loss  to  John- 
son, who,  although  he  did  not  foresee  all  that  afterwards 
happened,  was  sufficiently  convinced  that  the  comforts 
which  Mr.  Thrale's  family  afforded  him,  would  now  in 
8  great  measure  cease.  He,  however,  continued  to  shew 
a  kind  attention  to  his  widow  and  children  as  long  as  it 
was  acceptable :  and  he  took  upon  him,  with  a  very- 
earnest  concern,  the  office  of  one  of  his  executors,  the 
importance  of  which  seemed  greater  than  usual  to  him, 

9  Prayers  and  Meditations,  p.  191. 

[Johnson's  expressions  on  this  occasion  remind  us  of  Isaac  Wal- 
ton's eulogy  on  Whitgift,  in  his  Life  of  Hooker. — "  He  lived  -  --  to 
be  present  at  the  expiration  of  hrr  [Q.  KIJZAbethN]  loAt  breath,  anJ 
to  behohl  the  closing  of  those  eyes  thnt  had  long  looked  upon  hira 
with  reverence  and  affection."     Ksabnst]. 
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firom  his  circumstances  having  been  always  such,  that 
lie  had  scarcely  any  share  in  the  real  business  of  life. 
His  friends  of  the  Club  were  in  hopes  that  Mr.  Thrale 
might  have  made  a  Uberal  provision  for  him  for  his  life, 
which,  as  Mr.  Thrale  left  no  son,  and  a  very  large  for- 
tune, it  would  have  been  highly  to  his  honour  to  have 
done ;  and,  considering  Dr.  Johnson*^  age,  could  not 
have  been  of  long  duration ;  but  he  bequeathed  him  only 
two  hundred  pounds,  which  was  the  legacy  given  to 
each  of  his  executors.  I  could  not  but  be  somewhat 
diverted  by  hearing  Johnson  talk  in  a  pompous  manner 
of  his  new  office,  and  particularly  of  the  concerns  of  the 
brewery,  which  it  was  at  last  resolved  should  be  sold. 
Lord  Lucan  tells  a  very  good  story,  which,  if  not  pre- 
osely  exact,  is  certainly  characteristical ;  that  when  the 
sale  of  Thrale's  brewery  was  going  forward,  Johnson 
appeared  bustling  about,  with  an  ink-horn  and  pen  in 
his  button-hole,  like  an  exciseman ;  and  on  being  asked 
what  he  really  considered  'to  be  the  value  of  the  pro- 
perty which  was  to  be  disposed  of,  answered,  "  We  are 
not  here  to  sell  a  parcel  of  boilers  and  vats,  but  the 
potentiality  of  growing  rich  beyond  the  dreams  of 
avarice." 

On  Friday,  April  6,  he  carried  me  to  dine  at  a  club, 
which,  at  his  desire,  had  been  lately  formed  at  the 
Queen's  Arms,  in  St.  Paul's  Church-yard.  He  told 
Mr.  Hoole,  tliat  he  wished  to  have  a  CtVy  Club,  and 
asked  him  to  collect  one ;  but,  said  he,  "  Don't  let  them 
be  patriots''  The  company  were  to-day  very  sensible, 
well-behaved  men.  I  have  preserved  only  two  particulars 
of  his  conversation.  He  said  he  was  glad  Lord  George 
Gordon  had  escaped,  rather  than  that  a  precedent 
should  be  established  for  hanging  a  man  for  constructive 
treason ;  which,  in  (insistency  with  his  true,  manly, 
constitutional  Toryism,  he  considered  would  be  a  dan- 
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gerous  engine  of  arbitrary  power.  And  upon  its  being 
mentioned  that  an  opulent  and  very  indolent  Scotch 
!iobleman,  who  totally  resigned  the  management  of  his 
affairs  to  a  man  of  knowledge  and  abilities,  had  claimed 
some  merit  by  saying,  *'  The  next  best  thing  to  manag- 
ing a  man's  own  aflairs  well,  is  being  sensible  of  inca- 
jmcity,  and  not  attempting  it,  but  having  full  confidence 
in  one  who  can  do  it :"  Johxsox.  "  Nay,  Sir,  this  is 
paltry.  There  is  a  middle  course.  Let  a  man  give 
application ;  and  depend  upon  it  he  will  soon  get  above 
a  despicable  state  of  helplessness,  and  attain  the  power 
of  acting  for  himself." 

On  Saturday,  April  Y,  I  dined  with  him  at  Mr.  Hoole's 
with  Governour  Bouchier  and  Captain  Orme,  both  of 
whom  had  been  long  in  the  East-Indies ;  and,  being 
men  of  good  sense  and  observation,  were  very  enter- 
taining. Johnson  defended  the  oriental  regulation  of 
different  casts  of  men,^  which  xi'as  objected  to  as  totally 
destructive  of  the  hopes  of  rising  in  society  by  personal 
merit.  He  shewed  timt  there  was  a  principle  in  it 
sufficiently  plausible  by  analogy.  "  We  see  (said  he) 
in  uictais  that  there  are  diftercnt  species ;  and  so  likewise 
in  animals,  though  one  sijccies  may  not  differ  very  widely 
from  another,  as  in  the  species  of  dogs, — the  cur.  the 
spaniel,  the  mastiff.  The  Bramins  are  the  mastiffs  of 
mankind.*' 

On  Thursday,  April  12,  I  dined  with  him  at  a 
Bishop's,  where  were  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  iMr.  Beren- 
ger,  and  some  more  company.  He  had  dined  the  day 
before  at  another  Bishop's.  I  have  unfortunately  re- 
corded none  of  Iiis  conversation  at  the  Bishop's  where 
we  dined  together :  but  I  have  preserved  his  ingenious 

'  [Rajapouts,  the  militnry cast; the  Bnimina,  paci6ck  and  absle- 
ZDIOUS.      Kbarn'EY.] 
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tfencc  of  his  dining  twice  abroad  in  Passion-weok ;  a 
in  which  I  am  convinced  he  would  not  have  in- 
dulged himself  at  the  time  when  he  wrote  hi*  solemn 
paper  in  "  The  Rambler,'*  upon  that  aw^ful  season.  It 
appeared  to  me,  that  by  l>eing  much  more  in  company, 
and  enjoying  more  luxurious  living,  he  had  contracted 
a  keener  relish  for  pleasure,  and  was  consequently  less 
rigorous  in  his  religious  rites.  This  he  would  not  ac- 
knowledge ;  but  he  reasoned  with  admirable  sophistry, 
as  follows :  "  Why,  Sir,  a  Bishop's  calling  company 
together  in  this  week,  is,  to  use  the  vulgar  phrase,  not 
the  thiiiir.  But  you  must  consider  laxity  is  n  bad 
thing;  but  preciseness  is  also  a  bad  thing ;  and  your 
general  character  may  be  more  hurt  by  preciseness 
than  by  dining  with  a  Bishop  in  Passion-week.    There 

'might  be  a  handle  fur  reflection.  It  might  lie  said, 
*  lie  refuses  to  dine  with  a  Bishop  in  Passion-week,  but 

I  was   three    Sundays  absent  from    church.*  *'   Boswell. 

1  m 

[**  Very  true,  Sir,  But  suppose  a  man  to  be  uniformly 
lof  good  conduct,  would  it  not  be  better  that  he  should 
[refuse  to  dine  with  a  Bishop  in  tliis  week,  and  so  not 
I  encourage  a  bad  practice  by  his  example?  "  Johnson, 
Why,  Sir,  you  are  to  consider  whether  you  might  not 
'do  more  harm  by  lessening  the  influence  of  a  Bishop's 
[ciiaructer  by  your  disapprobation  in  JX'fusing  liira,  than 
going  to  him." 

"  TO  MBS.  LUCY  PORTER,  IN  LICTTFIELD. 
"  DEAR  MAUAM, 

"  Like  is  full  of  troubles.     I  have  just  lost  my 

jdear  friend  Thralc.     I  ho[>e  he  is  liappy  ;  but  1  have  liad 

a  great  loss.     I  am  otherwise   pretty   well.     I  require 

some  caie  of  niyself,  but  that  care  is  not  inefTeclual ;  and 

when  t  am  out  of  order,  I  think  it  oflea  my  own  fault. 
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"  The  spring  is  now  making  quick  advances.  As  it 
is  the  season  in  which  the  whole  world  is  enlivened  and 
invigorated,  I  hope  that  both  you  and  I  shall  partake 
of  its  benefits.  My  desire  is  to  see  Lichfield ;  but  being 
left  executor  to  niy  friend,  I  know  not  whether  I  can 
be  spared  ;  but  I  will  try,  for  it  is  now  long  since  we 
saw  one  another,  and  bow  little  wc  can  promise  our- 
selves many  more  interviews,  we  are  taught  by  hourly 
examples  of  mortality.  Let  us  try  to  live,  so  as  that 
mortality  may  not  be  an  evil.  Write  to  me  soon,  my 
dearest ;  your  letters  will  give  me  great  pleasure, 

"  I  am  soiTy  that  Mr.  Porter  lias  not  had  his  box  ; 
but,  by  sending  it  to  Mr.  IVIathias,  who  very  i*eadily 
undertook  its  conveyance,  I  did  the  Ijest  I  could,  and 
perhaps  before  now  he  has  it. 

"  Be  so  kind  as  to  make  my  compliments  to  my 
friends;  I  have  a  great  value  for  their  kindness,  and 
hope  to  enjoy-it  before  summer  is  past.  Do  write  to 
me.     I  am,  dearest  love, 

"  Your  most  humble  servant, 
"  London,  April  12,  I7SI.  Sam.  JohksON.'* 

On  Friday,  April  13,  being  Good- Friday,  I  went  to 
St.  Clement's  church  with  him  as  usual.  '  There  I  saw 
again  his  old  fellow-collegian,  Edwards,  to  whom  I  said, 
"  I  think,  Sir,  Dr.  Johnson  and  you  meet  only  at 
Church." — "  Sir,  (said  he,)  it  is  the  best  place  we  can 
meet  in,  except  Heaven,  and  I  hope  we  shall  meet 
there  too."  Dr.  Johnson  told  me  that  there  was  very 
little  communication  between  Edwaitls  and  himj  afber 
their  unexpected  renewal  of  acquaintance.  "  But  (said 
he  smiling)  he  met  me  once  and  suid,  *  T  am  told  you 
have  written  a  very  pretty  book  called  The  Rambler,* 
T  was  unwilling  that  he  should  leave  the  world  in  total 
darkness,  and  sent  him  a  set." 
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Mr.  Berenger^  visited  him  to  day,  and  was  very 
pleasing.  We  talked  of  an  evening  society  for  conver- 
sation at  a  house  in  town,  of  which  we  were  all  mem- 
bers, but  of  which  Johnson  said,  "  It  will  never  do,  Sir. 
There  is  nothing  served  about  there,  neither  tea,  nor 
coffee,  nor  lemonade,  nor  any  thing  whatever ;  and  de- 
pend upon  it,  Sir,  a  man  does  not  love  to  go  to  a  place 
from  whence  he  comes  out  exactly  as  he  went  in."  1 
endeavoured,  for  argument's  sake,  to  maintain  that  men 
of  learning  and  talents  might  have  very  good  intellec- 
tual society,  witliout  the  aid  of  any  little  gratifications 
of  the  senses.  Berenger  joined  with  Johnson,  and  said, 
that  without  these  any  meeting  would  he  dull  and  in- 
sipid. He  would  therefore  have  all  the  slight  refresh- 
ments ;  nay,  it  would  r»ot  be  amiss  to  have  some  cold 
meat,  and  a  bottle  of  wine  upon  a  side-board.  "  Sir, 
(said  Johnson  to  me,  with  an  air  of  triumph.)  Mr. 
Berenger  knows  tlic  world.  Every  bodj'  loves  to  have 
good  things  furnished  to  tlicm  without  any  trouble.  1 
told  Mrs.  Tliraie  once,  that,  as  she  did  not  choose  to 
have  card-tables,  she  should  have  a  profusion  of  the  best 
sweetmeats,  and  she  would  be  sure  to  Jmve  company 
enough  come  to  her."  I  agreed  with  my  illustrious 
friend  upon  this  suty'ect ;  for  it  has  pleased  Goi>  to 
make  man  a  composite  animal,  and  where  there  is  no- 
thing to  refi-csh  tlie  body,  the  mind  will  languish. 

On  Sunday,  April  15,  being  Easter-day,  after  solemn 
woi'ship  in  St.  Paul's  church,  I  found  him  alone ;  Dr. 
Scott,  of  the  Commons,  came  in.  He  talkeil  of  its 
having  been  said,  that  Addison  wrote  some  of  his  best 
papers  in  "  The  SiH;ctator,"  when  warm  with  wine.  Dr. 
Johnson  did  not  seem  willing  to  admit  this.     Dr.  Scott, 

'  [HicharJ  Berenger,  Ktcj.  many  yeim  (Jtntlcmnn  of  the  Morse 
to  hilt  present  Mnjcnly,  and  nuthour  of**Tlie  History  and  Art  of 
Hone  mans  hi|>/'  In  two  volumes.  Mo.  1771.     Maloxe.] 
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as  a  confirmation  of  it,  related,  that  Blackstone,  a  sober 
man,  composed  his  "  Commentaries"  with  a  bottle  of 
port  before  him  ;  and  found  his  mind  invigorated  and 
supported  in  the  fatigue  of  his  great  Work,  by  a  tempe- 
rate use  of  it. 

I  told  him,  that  in  a  company  where  I  had  lately 
been,  a  desire  was  expressed  to  know  his  authority  for 
the  shocking  story  of  Addison's  sending  an  execution 
into  Steele's  house.^  '*  Sir,  (said  he,)  it  is  generally 
known ;  it  is  knowTi  to  all  who  arc  actjuainted  w  ith  the 
literary  history  of  that  period :  it  is  as  well  known,  as 
that  he  wrote  "  Cato."  Mr.  Thomas  Sheridan  once 
defended  Addison  to  me,  by  alleging  that  lie  did  it  in 
order  to  cover  Steele's  goods  from  other  creditors,  who 
were  going  to  seize  them. 

Wc  talked  of  the  difterencc  between  the  mode  of 
education  at  Oxford,  and  that  in  those  Colleges  where 
instruction  is  chiefly  conveyed  by  lectures,  Johnson. 
"  I..ecturcs  were  once  useful ;  but  now,  when  all  can 
read,  and  books  are  so  numerous^  lectures  are  unne- 
cessary. If  your  attention  fails,  and  you  miss  a  part  of 
the  lecture,  it  is  lost ;  you  cannot  go  back  as  you  do 
upon  a  book."  Dr.  Scott  agreed  with  him.  "  But  yet 
(said  I,)  Dr.  Scott,  you  yourselfgave  lectures  at  Oxford.** 
He  smiled.  *'  You  laughed  (then  said  I)  at  those  wh<J 
came  to  you." 

Dr.  Scott  left  us,  and  soon  aflenvards  we  went  to 
dinner.  Our  company  consisted  of  Mrs.  Williams, 
Mrs.  Dcsmoulins,  Mr.  I-evett,  Mr.  Allen,  the  printer, 
[Mr.  Macbcan,]  and  Mrs.  Hall,  sister  of  the  Reverend 
Mr.  John  Wesley,  and  resembling  him,  as  I  thought, 
both  in  figure  and  manner.  Johnson  produced  now, 
for  the  first  time,  some  handsome  silver  salvers,   which 

^  See  this  explained,  p.  49,  50,  of  this  volume. 
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he  told  roe  he  had  bought  fourteen  years  a^o ;  so  it  was 
a  great  day.  I  w  as  not  a  little  amused  by  observing 
Allen  perpetually  strugt^Ung  to  talk  in  tlie  manner  of 
Johnson,  like  tlie  little  frog  in  the  fable  blowing  him- 
self up  to  resemble  the  stately  ox. 

I  mentioned  a  kind  of  religious  Robinhood  Society, 
which  met  every  Sunday  evening  at  Coachmakers'-hall, 
for  free  debate;  and  that  the  subject  for  this  night  was, 
the  text  which  relates,  with  other  miracles  which  hap- 
pened at  our  Saviour's  death,"  And  the  graves  were 
opened,  and  many  bodies  of  the  saints  which  slept 
arose,  and  came  out  of  the  graves  after  Iiis  resurrection, 
and  went  into  the  holy  city,  and  ap|)eared  unto  many.** 
Mrs.  Hall  said  it  was  a  very  curious  subject,  and  she 
should  like  to  hear  it  discussed.  Johnson,  (somewhat 
warmly.)  "  One  would  not  go  to  such  a  place  to  hear 
it, — one  would  not  be  seen  in  such  a  place — to  give 
coutitenancc  to  such  a  meeting."  I,  however,  resolved 
that  I  would  go.  **  But,  Sir,  (sai<l  she  to  Johnson,)  I 
should  like  to  hear  yoit  discuss  it/'  lie  seemed  reluctant 
to  eiigage  in  it.  She  talked  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
human  race  in  general,  and  maintained  that  we  shall 
be  raised  with  the  same  bodies.  Johnson.  "  Nay, 
Madam,  wc  see  that  it  is  not  to  be  the  same  body ;  for 
the  Scripture  uses  the  illustration  of  grain  sown,  and 
we  know  that  the  grain  which  grows  is  not  the  same 
with  what  is  sown,  Vou  cannot  suppose  that  we  shall 
rise  with  a  diseased  body ;  it  is  enough  if  there  Ik  such  a 
sameness  as  to  distinguish  identity  of  |)erson.'*  She 
seemed  desirous  of  knifing  more,  but  he  left  the  ques- 
tion in  oliscurity. 

Of   apparitions,*  he  observed,  "  A  total  disbelief  of 

»  [A«  lh»  subjccl  frequently  recurs  in  thwe  volumes,  the  reader 
maybe  lej  errunrouiily  toMuppose  thnt  Dr.  Johnson  was  so  fond  of 
Buch  ducuMlona,  m  frtqucotly  to  inlrudocc  then.     But  the  truth  is. 
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them  is  adverse  to  the  opinion  of  the  existence  of  the 
soul  between  death  nnd  the  last  doy;  the  question 
siniply  is,  whetlier  departed  spirits  ever  have  the  power 
of  making  themselves  perceptible  to  us :  a  man  who 
thinks  be  has  seen  an  apparition,  can  only  t>c  convinced 
himself;  his  authority  will  not  convince  another ;  and 
his  conviction,  if  rational,  must  be  founded  on  being 
told  somctfiing  which  cannot  be  known  but  by  super- 
natural means." 

He  mentioned  a  thing  as  not  unfrequent,  of  which  I 
had  never  heard  before, — being  called,  that  is,  hearing 
one's  name  pronounced  by  the  voice  of  a  known  person 
at  a  great  distance,  far  beyond  the  possibility  of  being 
reached  by  any  sound  uttered  by  human  organs,  "  An 
acquaintance,  on  whose  veracity  I  cati  depend,  told  nie, 
that  walking  home  one  evening  to  Kilmarnock,  he  heard 
himself  called  from  a  wood,  by  the  voice  of  a  brother  who 
had  gone  to  America  ;■  and  the  next  packet  brought  ac- 
counts of  that  brother's  death."  Macbean  asserted  tlmt  this 
inexplicable  calling  was  a  thing  very  well  known.  Dr. 
Johnson  said,  that  one  day  at  Oxford,  as  he  was 
turning  the  key  of  his  chamber,  he  heard  his  mother 
distinctly  call — Sam,  She  was  then  at  Liclifield ;  but 
nothing  ensued.  This  phenomenon  is,  I  think,  as  won- 
derful as  any  other  mysterious  fact,  which  many  people 
are  very  slow  to  believe,  or  rather,  indeed,  reject  with 
an  obstinate  contempt. 

tbat  the  authour  htTnKdf  delighted  in  talking  concerning  ghosts,  and 
what  he  has  frcqaently  denominated  the  mifitcrious  ;  and  ihtrefore 
took  every  opportonity  of  leading  Johnson  to  converse  on  soch 
nubjects.     Malomb.] 

[The  authour  of  this  work  wus  rooxt  undoubtedly  fond  of  the 
pt^MteriouSf  nnd  perhaps  upon  «ome  occiisions  may  have  directed 
tbc  conversation  to  those  topics,  when  they  would  nut  spontaneously 
have  suggested  ihemBelvea  to  Johnson's  mind;  but  that  he  aUo  had 
a  love  for  speculations  of  that  nature,  may  be  gathered  from  his 
writings  throughout.    J.  Bobwell.] 


Some  time  after  this,  ujwn  his  making  a  remark 
which  escaped  my  attention,  Mrs.  Williams  and  Mrs- 
Hall  were  L>oth  together  striving  to  answer  him.  He 
grew  angry,  and  called  out  loudly,  "  Nay,  when  you 
l)otIi  speak  at  once,  it  is  intolerable."  But  checking 
himself,  and  softening,  he  said,  "  This  one  may  say, 
though  you  arc  ladies."  Then  he  brightened  into  gay 
humour,  and  addressed  them  in  the  words  of  one  of  the 
songs  in  "  The  Beggar's  Oi>cra." 

'*  But  two  at  A  time  there's  no  mortal  can  bear." 

"  What,  Sir,  (said  I,)  are  you  going  to  turn  Captain 
Macheath  ?  "  There  was  something  as  pleasantly  ludi- 
crous in  this  scene  as  can  be  imagined.  The  contrast 
between  Macheath,  Polly,  and  Lucy — and  Dr.  Samuel 
Johnson,  blind,  peevish  Mrs.  Williams,  and  lean,  lank, 
preaching  Mrs.  Hall,  was  exquisite. 

I  stole  away  to  Coachmakers*-hall,  and  heard  the 
difficult  text  of  which  we  had  talked,  discussed  with 
great  decency,  and  some  intelligence,  by  several  speak- 
ers. There  was  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
apjwarance  of  ghosts  in  modern  times,  though  the  argu- 
ments for  it,  supported  by  Mr.  Addison's  authority, 
preponderated.  The  immediate  subject  of  debate  was 
embarrassed  by  the  bodies  of  the  saints  having  been 
said  to  rise,  and  by  the  question  what  became  of  them 
afterwards : — did  they  return  again  to  their  graves  ?  or 
were  they  translated  to  heaven  ?  Only  one  evangelist 
mentions  the  fact,^  and  the  commentators  whom  I  have 
looked  at  do  not  make  the  passage  clear.  Tliere  is, 
however,  no  occasion  for  our  imderstanding  it  farther, 
than  to  know  that  it  was  one  of  the  extraordinary 
manifestations  of  divine  jwjwer,  which  accompanied  the 
most  important  event  that  ever  hapi>ened. 

*  St.  MACthew,  chap-xxvii.  v.  52, 59. 
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On  Friday,  April  20,  I  spent  with  him  one  of  the 
happiest  days  that  I  remember  to  have  enjoyed  in  the 
whole  course  of  my  life.  Mrs.  Garrick,  whose  grief  for 
the  loss  of  her  husband  was,  I  believe,  as  sincere  as 
wounded  affection  and  admiration  could  produce,  had 
this  day,  for  the  hrst  time  since  his  death,  a  select  party 
of  his  friends  to  dine  with  her.  The  company  was, 
i^]iss  Hannah  More,  who  lived  with  her,  and  whom 
she  called  her  chaplain ;  Mrs.  Boscawen,*  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Carter,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Dr.  Bumey,  Dr.  Johnson, 
and  myself.  We  found  ourselves  very  elegantly  enter- 
tained at  her  house  in  the  Adelphi,  where  I  have  pas- 
sed many  a  pleasing  hour  with  him  "  Who  gladdened 
life."  She  looked  well,  talked  of  her  husband  with  com- 
placency, and  while  she  cast  her  eyes  on  his  portrait, 
which  hting  over  the  chimney-piece,  said,  that  **  death 
was  now  the  most  agreeable  object  to  her.**  The  rery 
semblance  of  David  Garrick  was  cheering.  Mr.  Beau- 
clerk,  with  happy  propriety,  inscribed  under  that  fine 
portrait  of  him,  which  by  Lady  Diana^s  kindness  is  now 
the  property  of  my  friend  Mr.  Langton,  the  following 
passage  from  his  beloved  Shakspeare : 


•  A  merrier  man. 


"Within  the  limit  of  becoming  mirth. 
*'  I  never  spent  an  hour's  talk  withal. 
"  His  eye  begets  occasion  for  his  wit ; 
"  For  every  object  that  the  one  doth  catch 
**  The  other  tarns  to  a  mirth-moving  jest ; 
*'  Which  his  fair  tongue  (Conceit's  expositor) 
"  Delivers  in  such  apt  and  gracious  words. 
**  That  aged  eara  play  truant  at  his  tales, 
*'  And  younger  hcnrings  arc  quite  ravished; 
'*  So  sweet  and  voluble  is  his  dl^coane." 

We  were  all  in  fine  spirits ;  and  I  whispered  to  Mrs. 
Boscawen,  "  I  believe  this  is  as  much  as  can  be  made 
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of  life."  In  addition  to  a  splendid  entertainment,  we 
were  regaled  Avith  Liclifield  ale,  which  had  a  peculiar 
appropriate  value.  Sir  Joshua,  and  Dr.  Bumey,  and  I, 
drank  cordially  of  it  to  Dr.  Johnson's  health ;  and 
though  he  would  not  join  us,  he  as  cordially  answered, 
**  Grf^ntlenicn,  I  wish  you  all  as  well  as  you  do  me."" 

Tlie  £^neral  effect  of  this  day  dwells  ujwn  my  mind 
in  fond  remembrance  ;  but  I  do  not  find  much  conver- 
sation   recoi-dcd.      Wliat    I   have   preserved   shall   be 

faithfully  given. 

One  of  the  company  mentioned  Mr.  Thomas  lloUis, 
the  strenuous  Whig,  who  used  to  send  over  Europe 
presents  of  demorratical  books,  with  their  boards  stam- 
ped with  da^ers  and  caps  of  liberty.  Mrs.  Carter 
said,  "  He  was  a  bad  man  :  he  used  to  talk  uncharita- 
bly."  JoHNSOv.  **  Poh  !  poh  !  Madam ;  who  is  the 
worst  for  being  talked  of  very  uncharitably  ?  Besides, 
he  was  a  dull  poor  creature  as  ever  lived  :  and  I  l>elieve 
he  would  not  have  done  harm  to  a  man  whom  he  knew 
to  be  of  very  opposite  principles  to  his  own.  I  remenru 
ber  once  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  when  an  Adveitisement 
Mas  to  be  drawTi  up,  he  pointed  me  out  as  the  man  who 
could  do  it  best.  This,  you  will  observe,  was  kindness 
to  me.     I  however  slipt  away  and  escaped  it.  " 

JMrs.  Carter  having  said  of  the  same  j>erson,  **  I 
doubt  lie  was  an  Atheist."  JoinJSON.  "I  don't  know- 
that.  He  might,  perhaps,  have  become  one,  if  he  had 
had  time  to  ri|»en,  (smiling.)  He  might  have  exube- 
rated into  an  Atheist." 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  praised  **  Mudge's  '*  Sermons/* 
Johnson.  "Mudge  s  Semionsaregood,  but  not  practical. 
He  grasps  more  sense  than  he  can  hold ;  he  takes  more 
com  than  he  can  make  into  meal ;  he  u[)ens  a  wide 

*  St«  po^  78  of  this  Volume. 
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prospect,  but  it  is  so  distant,  it  is  indistinct.  I  love 
'  Blair's  Sermons.'  Though  the  dog  is  a  Scotchman, 
and  a  Pj*esbyterian,  and  every  thing  he  should  not  be, 
I  was  the  first  to  praise  them.  Such  was  my  candour." 
(smiling.)  Mus.  Boscawen.  "  Such  his  great  merit, 
to  get  tl»e  better  of  all  your  prejudices."  Johnson. 
"  Why,  Madam^  let  us  compound  the  matter ;  let  us 
ascribe  it  to  my  candour,  and  his  merit." 

In  the  evening  we  had  a  large  company  in  the  draw- 
ing-room ;  several  ladies,  the  Bishop  of  Killaloe,  Dr. 
Percy,  Mr.  Chamberlayne  of  the  Treasury,  ^cc.  &c. 
Somebody  said,  the  life  of  a  mere  literary  man  could 
not  be  very  entertaining.  Johnson.  "  But  it  certainly 
may.  This  is  a  remark  which  has  been  made,  and  re- 
peated, without  justice  ;  why  should  the  life  of  a  literary 
man  be  less  entertaining  than  the  life  of  any  other  man? 
Are  there  not  as  interesting  varieties  in  such  a  life? 
As  a  lUerary  life  it  may  l>e  very  entertaining.**  Bos- 
W£LL,  "  But  it  must  be  better  surely  when  it  is  diver- 
sified with  a  httle  active  variety — such  as  his  having  gone 
to  Jamaica  ; — or — his  having  gone  to  the  Hebrides." 
Johnson  was  not  displeased  at  this. 

Talking  of  a  very  respectable  authour,  he  told  us  a 
curious  circumstance  in  his  life,  which  was,  that  he  had 
married  a  printer's  devil.  Reynolds,  *'  A  Printer's 
Devil,  Sir !  Why,  I  thought  a  printer's  Devil  was  a 
creature  with  a  black  face  and  in  rags."  Johnson. 
"  Yes,  Sir.  But  I  suppose  h^  had  her  face  washed,  and 
put  clean  clothes  on  her.  (Then  looking  very  serious^ 
and  very  earnest,)  And  she  did  not  disgrace  him  ; — the 
woman  had  a  bottom  of  good  sense."  The  word  bottom 
thus  introduced,  was  so  ludicrous  when  contrasted  with 
his  gravity,  that  most  of  us  could  not  forbear  tittering 
and  laughing ;  though  I  recollect  that  the  Bishop  of 
Killaloe  kept  his  countenance  with  perfect  steadiness, 
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while  IMiss  Hannah  More  slyly  hid  her  face  behind  a 
lady's  back  who  sat  on  the  same  settee  with  her.  His 
pride  could  not  bear  that  any  expression  of  his  should 
excite  ridicule,  when  he  did  not  intend  it :  he  therefore 
resolved  to  asstniie  and  exercise  despotick  power,  glan- 
ced sternly  around,  and  called  out  in  a  stronj^  lone, 
•*  Where's  the  meniment  ?  "  Then  collecting  himself, 
and  looking  awful,  to  make  us  feel  how  he  could  ini]>ose 
restraint,  and  as  it  wore  searching  his  mind  for  a  still 
more  ludicrous  word,  he  slowly  pronounced,  "  I  say  the 
woman  yfii?^  fundament  ally  sensible;"  as  if  he  had  said, 
hear  this  now,  and  laugh  if  you  dai*e.  We  all  sat  com- 
posed as  at  a  funeral. 

He  and  I  walked  away  together;  we  stopped  a  little 
while  by  the  rails  of  the  Adcli)hi,  looking  on  the 
Thames,  and  I  said  to  him  with  some  emotion,  that  I 
M'as  now  thinking  of  two  friends  we  Jiud  lost,  who  once 
lived  in  the  buildings  behind  us,  Beauclerk  and  Gar- 
rick.  **  Ay,  Sir,  (siud  he,  tenderly,)  and  two  such 
friends  as  cannot  be  supplied." 

For  some  time  after  this  day  I  did  not  see  him  veiy 
often,  and  of  the  conversation  which  I  did  enjoy,  I  ani 
sorry  to  find  I  have  preserved  but  little,  I  was  at  this 
time  engaged  in  a  variety  of  other  matters  which  i*e- 
quircd  exertion  and  assiduity,  and  necessarily  occupied 
almost  all  my  time. 

One  day  liaving  spoken  very  freely  of  those  who 
were  then  in  power,  he  said  to  me,  "  Between  ourselves. 
Sir,  I  do  not  like  to  give  opposition  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  how  much  I  disapprove  of  the  ministry.** 
And  when  T  mentioned  that  Mr.  Burke  had  boasted 
how  quiet  the  nation  was  in  (ieorge  the  Second's  reign, 
when  Whigs  were  in  power,  conipai'ed  with  the  present 
reign,  when  Tories  governed  ; — "  Why,  Sir,  (said  be») 
you  ftre  to  coosidcr  that  Tories  having  more  rercreooe 
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for  government,  will  not  oppose  with  the  same  violence 
as  "WTiigs,  who,  being-  unresU'aiiied  by  that  principle 
will  oppose  by  any  means." 

This  month  he  lost  not  only  Mr.  Tliralc,  but  another 
ii'icnd,  Mr.  William  Sti-alian,  Junior,  printer,  the  eldest 
son  of  his  old  and  constant  friend,  Priatex  to  his  Majesty* 

"  TO    3IRS.    STRAUAN. 
"  DEAR    >f ADAM, 

"  The  ^-ief  whicli  T  feel  for  the  loss  of  a  very  kind 
friend,  is  sufficient  to  make  me  know  how  much  yoa 
suffer  by  the  death  of  an  amiable  son :  a  man,  of  whom 
I  think  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  no  one  knew  him 
who  does  not  lament  him.  I  look  upon  myself  as 
having  a  friend,  anotlicr  friend,  taken  from  me. 

**  Comfort,  dear  Madam,  I  would  give  you,  if  I 
could ;  but  I  kTiow  how  little  the  forms  of  consolation 
can  avail.  Let  me,  however,  counsel  you  not  to  waste 
your  health  in  unprofitable  sorrow,  but  go  to  Bath,  and 
endeavour  to  prolong  your  own  liie ;  but  wlien  we  have 
all  done  all  (hat  we  can,  one  friend  must  in  time  lose 
the  other. 

**'  I  am,  dear  Madam, 

"  Your  most  humble  servant, 
"April 23, 1781.  "  Sam.  Johnsok/* 

On  Tuesday,  May  8,  I  had  tlie  pleasure  of  again 
dining  with  him  and  Mr.  Wilkes,  at  Mr.  Dilly's.  No 
negociation  was  now  i*equircd  to  bring  them  together ; 
for  Johnson  was  so  well  satisfied  with  the  former  inter- 
view, that  he  was  very  glad  to  meet  Wilkes  again,  who 
was  this  day  seated  between  Dr,  Beattie  and  Dr.  John- 
son ;  (between  Truth  and  Reason,  as  General  FaoH 
aaid,  when  I  toU  him  of  it.)  Wilkes.  "  I  have  been 
thinking,  Dr.  Johnson,  that   tliere   should   be   a  bill 
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brought  into  parliament  that  the  controverted  elections 
for  Scotland  should  be  tried  in  that  country,  at  their 
own  Abljcy  of  Holy-Rood  House,  and  not  here ;  for  the 
consequence  of  trying  them  here  is,  that  we  have  an 
inundation  of  Scotchmen,  who  come  up  and  never  go 
back  again.  Now  here  is  Boswell,  who  is  come  upon 
the  election  for  his  own  coimty,  which  will  not  last  a 
fortnight."  Johnson.  "  Nay,  Sir,  I  see  no  reason  why 
they  should  be  tried  at  all ;  for,  you  know,  one  Scotch- 
man is  as  good  as  another."  WiLKES.  **  Pray,  Boswell, 
how  much  may  be  got  in  a  year  by  an  Advocate  at  the 
Scotch  bar?"  Boswell.  **  I  believe,  two  thousand 
pounds."  Wilkes.  *'  How  can  it  be  possible  to  spend 
that  money  in  Scotland?"  Johnson,  "Why,  Sir, 
the  money  may  be  spent  in  England;  but  there  is  a 
harder  question.  If  one  man  in  Scotland  gets  posses- 
sion of  two  thousand  pounds,  what  remains  for  all  the 
rest  of  the  nation?"  WiLKJis.  "  You  know,  in  the 
last  war,  the  immense  booty  which  Thui*ot  carried  ofif 
by  the  complete  plunder  of  seven  Scotch  isles;  he  re- 
embarked  with  three  and  six-pence^  Here  again 
Johnson  and  Wilkes  joined  in  extravagant  sportive 
raiUcry  upon  the  supposed  poverty  of  Scotland,  which 
Dr.  Beattie  and  I  did  not  think  it  worth  our  while  to 
dispute. 

The  subject  of  quotation  Ijeing  introduced,  Mr  Wilkes 
censured  it  as  pedantry.  Johnson.  *'  No,  Sir,  it  is  a 
good  thing ;  there  is  a  community  of  mind  in  it. 
Classical  quotation  is  the  parole  of  literary  men  all 
over  the  world."  WiLKKS.  «  Upon  the  continent  they 
all  quote  the  vulgate  Bible.  Shakspeare  is  chiefly- 
quoted  here ;  and  we  quote  also  Pope,  Prior,  Butler, 
Waller,  and  sometimes  Cowley:'* 

We  talked  of  Letter-writing.  Johnson.  «*  It  if 
now   become  so  much  the  fashion  to  publish  letters 
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thaty  in  order  to  avoid  it,  I  put  as  little  into  mine  as  I 
can."  BoswELL.  "  Do  what  you  will.  Sir,  you  cannot 
avoid  it.  Should  you  even  write  as  ill  as  you  can, 
your  letters  would  be  published  as  curiosities  : 

*  Behold  a  miracle  !  instead  of  wit, 

'  Sec  two  dull  lines  with  Sianhope*s  pencil  writ.' " 

He  gave  us  an  entertaining  account  of  Bet  FUnt,  a 
woman  of  the  town,  who  with  some  eccentrick  talents 
and  much  effrontery,  forced  herself  upon  his  acquaint- 
ance. "  Bet  (said  he)  wrote  her  own  Life  in  verse/ 
which  she  brought  to  mc,  wislnng  that  I  would  furnish 
her  with  a  Preface  to  it.  (Laughing.)  I  used  to  say 
of  her,  that  she  was  generally  slut  and  drunkard;^ 
occasionally  whore  and  thief.  She  had,  however,  gen- 
teel lodgings,  a  "spinnet  on  whicli  she  played,  and  a  boy 
that  walked  Ixrforc  }ier  chair.  Poor  Bet  was  taken  up 
on  a  charge  of  stealing  a  counterpane,  and  tried  at  the 

Old  Bailey,     Chief  Justice ,  who  loved  a  wench, 

summed  up  favourably,  and  she  was  acquitted.**    After 
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7  Johnson,  whose  memory  was  wonderfully  retentive,  remem- 
bered the  first  four  lines  of  this  carious  prodactlon.  which  have  been 
communicated  to  me  by  a  young  lady  of  his  acquaintance : 

*'  When  first  I  drew  my  vital  breath, 
"  A  little  minikin  I  came  upon  earth ; 
"  And  then  1  came  from  a  dark  abode, 
"  Into  this  gay  and  gaudy  wxjrld." 

*  [Tlie  account  which  Johnson  had  received  en  this  occasion,  was 

nolquiteaccurute.  Bet  was  tried  at  the  Old  Baileyin  September  175S, 
not  by  ihg  Chief  Justice  here  alluded  to,  (who  however  tried  another 
cause  on  the  same  day,)  but  before  Sir  William  Moreton.  Ilecorder; 
and  she  was  acquitted,  not  in  consequence  of  any^vc/ura^/^  summing 
up  of  ths  Judge,  but  because  the  I'rosecutrix,  Mary  Walthow. 
could  not  prove  that  the  goods  charged  (o  have  been  stolen,  [a  coun- 
terpane, a  silver  spoon,  two  napkins,  &c.]  were  her  property. 

Bet  does  not  appear  to  have  lived  at  that  time  in  a  very  gnieel 
style;  for  she  paid  for  her  ready-furnished  room  in  Meard's  Couxt* 


which.  Bet  said,  with  a  ^y  and  satisfied  air,  *  Ncr 
that  the  counterpane  is  my  aivfty  I  shall  make  a  petti- 
coat of  it.'" 

Talking  of  oratory,  ISIr.  Wilkes  dcscriljed  it  as  ac- 
companied with  all  tlie  cliarms  of  poetical  expression. 
Johnson.  "  No  Sir ;  oratory  is  tlic  power  of  beating 
down  your  adversary's  arguraents,  and  putting  Ijetter 
in  their  place."  Wilkes.  "  But  this  does  not  move 
the  passions."  Johnson.  "  He  must  be  a  weak  inan» 
■who  is  to  be  so  moved."     Wilkes,    (naming  a  cde* 

brated  orator)    "  Amidst  all   the  brilliancy  of  ^s 

ioiagination,  and  the  exuberance  of  his  wit,  there  is  a- 
strange  want  of  taste.  It  was  observed  of  Ajwlles's 
A'enus,^  that  her  flesh  seemed  as  if  she  Iiad  been 
nourished  by  roses:  his  oratory  would  sometimes  make 
one  suspect  that  he  eats  potatoes  and  drinks  whisky." 

IVIr.  Wilkes  observed,  how  tenacious  we  are  of  forms 
in  this  counLiy  ;  and  gave  as  an  instance,  the  vote  of 
the  House  of  Commons  fur  remitting  money  to  pay  the 
army  in  America  in  Porfugal  piecest  when,  in  reality, 
t!ie  remittance  is  made  uot  in  Portugal  money,  but  ia 
our  specie.  JoHNSoN.  **  Is  there  not  a  law,  Sir, 
against  ex|>orting  the  current  coin  of  the  realm." 
"Wii.KF.s.  "Yes,  Sir;  but  might  uot  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  case  of  real  evident  necessity,  order  our 
own  current  coin  to  be  sent  into  our  own  colonies  ?  " — 
Here  Johnson,  with  that  quickness  of  recollection 
which  distinguished  him  so  eminently,  gave  the  J//t/- 
dlescs  Patriot  an  admirable  retort  upon  his  own  ground. 

Dean  Slrect,  Soho,  from  which  these  nrticles  were  alleged  to  lie 
ilolen,  on\y Jive sfiiithgi  a  week. 

Mr.  Jame«  Boxwelt  took  the  trouble  to  exnmtnc  the  Seuioira 
PApcr,  ton^ccrtftin  these  pnnicultin.     Maloke.] 

•  [Nir  W'illtM  mi«ook  tltc  objection  of  Euphranor  to  the  Theseus 
of  ParrhaaiuH  for  u  description  of  the  Venus  of  Apelles.  Vide  Phi- 
tarch.     **  Iftitofic  an  pace  ciariores  Aihenicnsa"     Kbabmrt.] 
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**  Sure,  Sir,  i/ok  don't  think  a  resolution  of  the  House 
of  Commom  equal  to  ihe  law  of  the  land.  Wilkes. 
(at  once  perceiving  the  application)  "  God  forbid.  Sir." 
— To  hear  what  had  Ijeen  treated  with  such  violence  in 
"  The  False  Alarm,"  now  turned  into  pleasant  repartee, 
was  extremely  agreeable.  Joimson  went  ort : — "  Locke 
obsen'es  well,  that  a  [jrohihition  to  export  the  current 
coin  is  impolitick ;  for  when  the  balance  of  trade  hap- 
pens to  lie  against  a  state,  the  current  coin  muiii  be 
exported." 

Mr.  Beauclerk's  j^at  library  was  this  season  sold  in 
London  by  auction.  IVfr.  AVilkes  said,  he  wondered  to 
find  in  it  such  a  numerous  collection  of  sermons  :  seem- 
ingto  think  it  stranjje  that  a  gentleman  of  IVIr,  Beau- 
clerk's  character  in  the  gay  world,  should  have  chosen 
to  have  many  compositions  of  that  kind.  JoiiKSON. 
"  Why,  Sir,  you  are  to  consider,  that  sermons  make  a 
considerable  branch  of  English  literature;  so  that  a 
lilmiry  must  be  very  imperfect  if  it  has  not  a  numerous 
collection  of  sermons :  *  and  in  all  collections.  Sir,  the 


^  Mr.  \t"ilkes  probably  did  not  know  that  there  is  In  an  KngliHh 
Bcrroon  the  moHt  comprehensive  nnd  lively  account  or  that  enter- 
tuining  faculty,  for  which  he  himself  wn^  ho  much  (u]inire>].  U  is 
in  Dr.  IWrow's  first  volume^  and  (oui-tecnlli  Rormon,  "  /l^ainsl fool' 
ixh  Talking  Mntl  Jesting."  My  ohi  acquitiutaiice,  llie  late  CyOrbyn 
Morris,  in  Hib  ingenioiut  *'  E^ay  on  Wit.  Humour,  and  Ridicul€»" 
calls  it  *'a  profuse  description  of  U'it:"  but  I  do  not  see  how  it 
roultl  be  curtailed,  without  leaving  out  some  good  circumstance  of 
discrimtnation.  Ah  it  Is  not  generally  known,  and  may  pcrhujis  dis- 
pose Bomc  to  read  sermons,  from  which  ihey  may  receive  real  ad- 
vanta^^e,  while  looking  only  fur  entertainment,  I  shall  here  subjoin  it. 

**  But  £rst  (says  the  learned  preacher)  it  may  be  demanded,  what 
the  thing  wc  speak  of  is!  Or  what  thi<i  fncetioasncss  (or  wit,  as  he 
calls  it  before)  duth  import?  To  which  question:!  I  might  reply, 
as  Democriius  did  to  him  that  askud  Ihe  definition  of  a  man,  '  Tii 
that  whicli  we  all  see  and  know.'  Any  one  better  apprehends  what 
it  ta  by  acquaintance  than  I  can  inform  hint  by  description.     It  is 
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desire  of  augmenting  them  grows  stronger  in  |)i*oj>ortion 
to  the  advance  in  acquisition  ;  as  motion    is  accelerated 

indeed,  a  thing  so  versatile  and  ntultifurm,  appearing  in  so  many 
shapes,  so  many  jxKtures,  so  many  garbs,  so  variously  apprehended 
oy  several  eyes  and  judgements,  that  it  ^eemelh  no  less  hard  to  Kettle 
a  clear  and  certuin  notion  thereof,  than  to  make  a  |X)rtrait  of  Proteus, 
or  to  define  the  figure  of  the  fleeting  air.  Sometimes  it  lieth  in  pat 
allusion  to  a  known  story,  or  in  Keasonnblc  application  of  a  trivial 
SHying,  or  in  forging  an  opposite  tale  ;  sometimes  it  plnyeth  in  words 
and  phraser,  taking  advantage  from  the  ambiguity  of  their  sense,  or 
the  affinity  of  their  sound :  sometimes  it  is  wrapped  in  a  dress  of 
humourous  expression  :  sometimes  it  lurketh  under  an  odd  simili- 
tude: sometimes  it  is  lodged  in  a  sly  question,  in  n  smart  answer,  in 
a  quirkish  reason,  in  a  shrewd  intimation,  in  cunningly  diverting  or 
cleverly  retorting  an  objection:  sometiroe«  it  is  couched  in  a  bold 
scheme  of  speech,  in  a  tart  frony,  in  a  lusty  hyperbole,  in  n  startling 
metaphor,  in  a  plausible  reconciling  of  contradictions,  or  in  acute 
nonsense  :  sometiraes  n  scenical  representation  of  pcnjonsor  things, 
a  counterfeit  speech,  a  mimical  look  or  gesture,  passeth  for  it : 
sometimes  an  affected  simplicity,  sometimes  a  presumptuoits  blunt- 
nesB  givfth  it  being:  sometimes  it  riseth  only  from  a  lucky  hitting- 
upon  what  is  strange :  sometimes  from  a  crafty  wresting  obvious 
matter  to  the  purpose.  Often  it  consj^teth  in  one  knows  not  what, 
nnd  springcth  up  one  can  hardly  tell  how.  Its  ways  arc  unaccoun- 
table, and  inexplicable ;  being  nnswernblc  to  the  numberless 
TOvings  of  fancy,  nnd  windings  of  language.  It  is,  in  short,  a  man- 
tier  of  speaking  out  of  the  simple  and  plain  way,  (such  as  reason 
tcacheth  and  provelh  things  by.)  which  by  a  pretty  surprising  un- 
couthness  in  conceit  or  e.tpression,  doth  aUvcl  nnd  amuse  the  fancy, 
stirring  in  it  some  wonder,  and  breeding  some  delight  thereto.  It 
raiselh  admiration,  as  signifying  a  nimble  sagacity  of  apprehension, 
«  special  felicity  of  invention,  a  -.ivncity  of  spirit,  and  reach  of  wit 
more  than  vulgar;  it-seeming  to  an^ue  a  rare  quickness  of  parts, 
that  one  can  fetch  in  remote  conceits  applicable  ;  a  notable  skill, 
that  he  can  dexterously  accommodate  them  to  the  purpo*ie  before  him|: 
together  with  a  lively  briskness  of  humour,  not  apt  to  damp  those 
Rportfut  flashes  of  imagination.  (Whence  in  Aristotle  sucli  persons 
are  termed  ncjii^isi,  dexterous  men,  and  torf^rm,  men  of  facile  or  ver- 
satile munnen*.  who  can  easily  turn  themselves  to  nil  things,  or  turn 
all  things  to  themselves).  It  also  procureth  delight,  by  gratifying 
cnrioMty  with  its  mrenes.s  as  semblance  of  difficulty  :  (as  monsters, 
not  fur  their  beauty,  but  their  rarity  ;  as  juggling  tricks,  act  for  their 
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by  the  continuance  of  the  impetus.  Besides,  Sir,  (look- 
ing at  Mr.  Wilkes  with  a  placid  but  significant  smile), 
a  man  may  collect  sermons  with  intention  of  making 
himself  better  by  them.  I  hope  Mr.  Beauclcrk  in- 
tended that  some  time  or  other  that  should  be  the  case 
with  him." 

Mr.  Wilkes  said  to  me,  loud  enough  for  Dr.  Johnson 
to  hear,  "  Dr.  Johnson  should  make  me  a  present  of 
his  *  Lives  of  the  Poets,'  as  I  am  4 poor  patriot,  ^ho 
cannot  afford  to  buy  tliem.'*  Johnson  seemed  to  take 
no  notice  of  this  hint ;  but  in  a  little  while,  he  called  to 
Mr.  Dilly,  "  Pray,  Sir,  be  so  good  as  to  send  a  set  of 
my  Lives  to  Mr.  Wilkes,  with  my  compliments." 
This  was  accordingly  done ;  and  Mr.  Wilkes  jmid  Dr. 
Johnson  a  visit,  was  courteously  received,  and  sat  with 
him  a  long  lime. 

The  company  gradually  dropped  away.  Mr.  Dilly 
liimself  was  called  down  stairs  upon  business ;  I  leil 
the  room  for  some  time  ;  when  I  returned,  I  was  struck 
with  obsci*ving  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  and  John  Wilkes, 
Estj.  literally  ilte-ei-ttie  ;  for  they  were  reclined  upon 
their  chairs,  with  their  heads  leaning  almost  close  to 
each  other,  and  talking  earnestly,  in  a  kind  of  confiden- 
tial whisper,  of  the  personal  (juarrel  Ijctween  George  the 
Second  and  the  King  of  Prussia.  Such  a  scene  of  per- 
fectly easy  sociality  between  two  such  opponents  in  the 
war  of  political  controversy,  as  that  which  I  now  beheld, 
would  have  been  an  excellent  subject  for  a  picture.  It 
presented    to   my   mind   the   happy   days   which    are 
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use,  but  their abstniseness,  are  beheld  with  pleasure:)  by  diverting 
the  mind  from  its  rood  of  serious  thoughts  ;  by  instilling  gaiety  and 
airiness  of  spirit ;  by  provoking  to  such  dispositions  of  spirit  in 
way  of  emulation  or  complai^nnce;  and  by  seasoning  matters, 
otherwise  di&tasteful  or  insipid,  with  an  unusual  and  thence  grateful 
tang." 
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foretold  in  Scripture,  when  the  lion  shall  lie  down  with 
the  kid.^ 

After  this  day  there  was  another  pretty  long  interval, 
during  which  Dr.  Johnson  and  I  did  not  meet.  When 
I  mentioned  it  to  him  with  regret,  he  was  pleased  to 
say,  "  Then,  Sir,  let  us  live  doiihlc." 

About  this  time  it  was  much  the  fashion  for  several 
ladies  to  have  evening  assemblies,  where  the  fair  sex 
mig-ht  participate  in  conversation  with  literary  and  in- 
genious men,  animated  by  a  desire  to  please.  These 
societies  were  denominated  Biuf-atockivg  Clubs,  the 
orig^in  of  which  title  being  little  known,  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  relate  it.  One  of  the  most  eminent 
members  of  those  societies,  when  they  first  commenced, 
was  Mr.  Stillingfleet,'^  whose  dress  was  remarkably- 
grave,  and  in  particular  it  M^as  observed,  that  he  wore 
blue  stocking:?.  Such  was  the  excellence  of  his  conver- 
sation* that  his  absence  was  felt  as  so  great  a  loss,  that 
it  used  to  i)e  said,  "  We  can  do  nothiu'j  without  the 
blue  stock'wfTs  ;  ^  and  thus  by  degrees  the  title  was  es- 
tablislied.  Miss  Hannah  More  has  admirably  described 
a  Blue  stocking  Club,  in  her  '•  Bas  Bleu,''  a  poem  in 
which  many  of  the  jjcrsons  who  were  most  conspi- 
cuous there  are  mentioned. 

Johnson  was  prevailed  with  to  come  sometimes  into 
these  circles,  and  did  not  think  himself  too  grave  even 
for  the  lively  Miss  Monckton  (now  Countess  of  Corkc) 
who  used  to  have  the  finest  bit  of  blue  at  the  hou^e  of 
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'  UTicn  1  mcniioncd  this  to  the  Bishop  of  Killftloc,  "  With  the 
gpnt"  Mid  his  LonUhip.  Such,  howcTer,  wiw  the  engaging  jm* 
litenes*  and  plenKantry  of  Mr.  Wilkn.  nnd  xach  the  social  good 
hoinourof  the  Bi»hop,  that  when  thev  dineil  toother  nt  Mr.  DEIIf*! 
where  I  hInq  wan,  ihry  were  mutUAlly  agreeable 

'  Mr.  lIcDJnmtn  Stilling lleet,  nuthour  of  Irtictn  reliUmg  to  nutuml 
history,  &c. 
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her  mother,  J^dr  Galway.  Her  viracitv  cnohftntecl 
the  Suge,  and  they  used  to  talk  together  with  all  ima- 
ginable case.  A  singular  instance  liaj)pened  one  even- 
ing", when  she  insisted  that  some  of  Sterne's  writings 
were  rcry  pathetick.  Johnson  bluntly  denied  it.  **  I 
am  sure  (said  she)  they  have  affected  mc" — "  Why 
(said  Johnson,  smiling,  and  rolling  himself  about,)  that 
is,  because,  dearest,  you*rc  a  dunce,**  ^\'hen  she  some- 
time aiterwards  mentioned  this  to  him,  lie  said  with 
equal  truth  and  politeness ;  "  Madam,  if  I  had  thought 
so,  I  certainly  should  not  have  said  it"  ' 

Another  evening  Johnson's  kind  indulgence  towards 
me  had  a  pretty  difficult  trial,  I  had  dined  at  the 
Duke  of  IVfontrose*s  with  a  very  agreeable  party,  and 
his  Grace,  according  to  his  usual  custom,  had  circulated 
the  iHittle  very  freely.  Lord  Graham  and  1  went  to- 
gether to  Miss  Monckloirs,  where  I  certainly  wjis  in 
extraordinary  spirits,  and  a\x>ve  all  fear  or  awe.  In 
the  midst  of  a  great  number  of  persons  of  the  first 
rank,  amongst  whom  I  recollect  \nth  confusion,  a 
noble  lady  of  the  most  stately  decorum,  I  placed  myself 
next  to  Johnson,  and  thinking  myself  now  fully  his 
match,  talked  to  him  in  a  loud  and  boisterous  manner, 
desirous  to  let  the  compatfy  know  how  T  could  contend 
with  Ajax.  I  particularly  I'ememljer  pressing  him 
upon  the  value  of  the  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  and 
as  an  illustration  of  my  argument,  asking  liim,  "  Whiit, 

Sir,  supposing  I  were  to  fancy  that   the (naming 

the  most  charming  Duchess  in  his  Majesty *.s  dominions) 
were  in  love  with  nie,  should  I  not  be  very  happy?" 
My  friend  with  much  address  evaded  my  interroga- 
tories, and  kept  me  as  quiet  as  possible;  but  it 
may   easily  be   conceived  how   he    must   have  felt.* 

*  Next  day  I  enHea»oured  to  give  what  had  hnppened  the  most 
ingenious  turn  I  could,  by  Ihe  fDllowiDg  verses  : 
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However,  when  a  few  days  afterwards  I  waited  upon 
him  and  made  an  apology,  lie  behavetl  witJi  the  most 
friendly  gentleness. 

While  I  remained  in  London  this  year,  Johnson  and 
I  dined  together  at  several  places.  I  recollect  a  placid 
day  at  Dr.  Butter's  who  had  now  removed  from  Derby 
to  Lower  Grosvenor-strcet,  London  ;  hut  of  his  conver- 
sation on  that  and  other  occasions  during  this  period,  I 
neglected  to  keep  any  regular  record,  and  shall  there- 
fore insert  licre  some  miscellaneous  articles  which  I  find 
in  my  Johnsonian  notes. 

His  disorderly  habits,  when  '*  making  provision  for 

TO  THK  pOXOURABLB  MISS  MOKCKTOK. 

Not  that  with  th*  excellent  Montrose 

I  h»d  the  happiness  to  dine ; 
Not  that  !  Inte  Trom  table  rose. 

From  Graham's  wit,  from  generous  wine. 

It  was  not  these  alone  which  led 

On  sacred  manners  to  encroach  : 
And  made  me  feci  what  moHt  I  dread, 

Jounsgn's  juRt  frown,  and  self-reproach. 

But  when  I  enter'd,  not  nboah'd, 

From  your  bright  eyes  were  shot  9uch  ruy». 

At  once  intovicntion  H&sh'd, 

And  nil  my  frame  wns  in  a  blaze ! 

But  not  n  brilliant  blaze  1  own. 

Of  the  dull  smoke  I'm  yet  ashamM  ; 
I  was  A  dreary  ruin  grown, 
.  And  not  cnlighten'd  though  inflam'd. 

Victim  at  once  to  wine  and  love, 

1  hope,  Maria,  you'll  forgive; 
While  I  invoke  ihe  power*  above. 

That  henceforth  1  may  wiser  live. 

The  Indy  was  generously  forgiving,  returned  me  an  obliging  an- 
swer, and  I  ihuA  obtained  an  Jet  of  OUivion,  and  took  core  never 
to  offend  again. 
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the  day  that  was  passing  over  him,"  appear  from  the 
following  anecdote,  communicated  to  me  by  Mr.  John 
Nichols : — "  In  the  year  1763,  a  young  bookseller,  who 
was  an  apprentice  to  Mr.  Whiston,  waited  on  him  with 
a  subscription  to  his  *  Sliakspeare : '  and  observing  that 
the  Doctor  made  no  entry  in  any  book  of  the  sub- 
scriber's name,  ventured  diffidently  to  ask,  whether  he 
would  please  to  have  tlic  gentleman's  address,  that  it 
might  be  properly  inserted  in  the  printed  list  of  sub- 
scribers.— '  I  shall  print  no  List  of  Subscribers  ;*  said 
Johnson,  with  great  abruptness ;  but  almost  immediately 
recollecting  himself,  added,  very  complacently,  '  Sir,  I 
have  two  very  cogent  reasons  for  not  printing  any  list 
of  subscribers ; — one,  tliat  I  have  lost  all  the  names, — 
the  other,  that  I  have  spent  all  the  money." 

Johnson  could  not  brook  appearing  to  be  worsted  in 
argument,  even  when  he  had  taken  the  wrong  side,  to 
shew  the  force  and  dexterity  of  his  talents.  When, 
therefore,  he  perceived  that  his  opponent  gained  ground, 
he  had  recourse  to  some  sudden  mode  of  robust  so- 
phistry. Once  when  I  was  pressing  upon  him  with 
visible  advantage,  he  stopped  me  thus : — **  My  dear 
Boswell,  let's  have  no  more  of  this  ;  you'll  make  nothing 
of  it.     I*d  rather  have  you  whistle  a  Scotch  tune." 

Care,  bowevery  must  be  taken  to  distinguish  between 
Johnson  when  he  "  talked  for  victory,"  and  Johnson 
when  he  had  no  desire  but  to  inform  and  illustrate. — • 
"  One  of  Johnson's  principal  talents  (says  an  eminent 
friend  of  his)^  was  shewn  in  maintaining  the  wrong 
side  of  an  argument,  and  in  a  splendid  penxTsion  of  the 
truth. — If  you  could  contrive  to  have  his  fair  opinion  on 
a  subject,  and  without  any  bias  from  personal  prejudice, 
or  from  a  H'ish  to  be  victoribus  in  argument,  it  was 
wisdom  itself,  not  only  convincing,  but  overpowering.** 

J  [The  late  Right  Hon.  William  Gcrrard  Hamilton.    Malone.J 
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IHe  had,  however,  all  his  life  habituated  himself  to 
consider  conversation  as  a  trial  of  intellectual  vigt)iir 
and  skill :  and  to  this,  I  think,  we  may  venture  to 
ascribe  that  unexampled  richness  and  brilliancy  which 
appeared  in  his  own.  As  a  proof  at  once  of  his  eager- 
ness for  colloi|uial  distinction,  and  his  high  notion  of  this 
eminent  friend,  he  once  addressed  him  thus  :  "  ■■,  we 
now  have  been  several  hours  together;  and  you  have 
said  but  one  thing-  for  which  T  envied  you." 

He  disliked  much  all  speculative  desponding  con. 
siderations,  which  tended  to  discourage  men  from 
diligence  and  exertion.  He  was  in  this  like  Dr.  Shaw, 
the  great  traveller,  who  Mr,  Daines  Barrington  told 
me,  used  to  say,  "  I  hate  a  cui  bono  man.'*  Upon 
being  asked  by  a  friend  what  he  should  think  of  a 
man  who  was  apt  to  say  non  est  tanti ; — "  That  he*s  a 
stupid  fellow.  Sir,  (answered  Johnson) :  What  would 
these  tanti  men  be  doing  the  while  ?  "  AVlien  I  in  a  low- 
spirited  6t,  was  talking  to  him  with  indifl'erence  of  the 
pursuits  which  generally  engage  us  in  a  course  of  action, 
and  enfjuiring  a  reason  for  taking  so  much  trouble ; 
"  Sir,  (said  he,  in  an  animated  tone)  it  is  driving  on  the 
system  of  life." 

He  told  me,  that  he  was  glad  that  I  had,  by  General 
Oglethorp's  means,  become  acquainted  with  Dr.  Sheb- 
bcare.  Indeed  that  gentleman,  whatever  objections 
were  made  to  him^  had  knowledge  and  abilities  much 
ilnve  the  class  of  ordinaiy  writers,  and  deserves  to  be 
yenembeKd  as  a  respectable  name  in  literature,  were 
it  only  for  his  admirable "  Letters  on  the  English 
nation,"  undet*  the  name  of  **  Battista  Angeloni,  a 
Jesuit." 

Johnson  and  Siiebbeafc,^  were  frequently  named  to- 

'^  recollect  a  lurlicroiu  paragraph  In  the  newi-papers,  that  the 
King  bad  pcntionvd  both  a  //^bearand  a  Shc^tnx, 
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gether,  as  having  in  former  reigns  had  no  predilection 
for  the  family  oi'  Hanover.  The  authour  of  the  cele- 
brated "  Heroick  Epistle  to  Sir  William  Chambers," 
introduces  them  in  one  line,  in  a  list  of  those  "  who 
tasted  the  sweets  of  his  present  Majesty's  reign."  Such 
was  Johnson's  candid  relisli  of  the  merit  of  that  satire, 
that  he  alloived  Dr.  Goldsmith,  as  he  told  me,  to  read 
it  to  him  from  beginning  to  ead,  and  did  not  refuse  his 
praise  to  its  executioDr 

Goldsmith  could  sometimes  take  adventurous  liberties 
with  him,  and  escape  unpunished.  Beauclerk  told  me, 
that  when  Goldsmith  talked  of  a  project  for  having  a 
third  Theatre  in  London  solelj  for  the  exhibition  of  new 
plays,  in  order  to  deliver  authours  from  the  supposed 
tyranny  of  managers,  Johnson  treated  it  slightingly, 
upon  which  Goldsmith  said,  *'  Ay,  ay,  this  may  be  no- 
thing to  you,  who  can  now  shelter  yourself  behind  the 
corner  of  a  pension  ;  "  and  Johnson  bore  this  with  good- 
humour. 

Johnson  praised  the  Earl  of  Carlisle's  Poems,  which 
his  Lordship  Itatl  published  with  his  name,  as  not  dis- 
daining to  be  a  candidate  for  literary  fame.  My  iriend 
was  of  opinion,  that  when  a  man  of  rank  appeared  in 
that  character,  he  deserved  to  have  his  merit  hand- 
somely allowed/  In  this  I   think  he  was  more  liberal 


'  Men  ofrank  and  fortune  however  fthou1«l  be  pretty*  wdl  asmired 
of  having  a.  real  cUim  to  the  approbation  of  the  publick,  as  writers, 
before  ihey  venture  to  stand  forth.  Dryden  in  his  preface  to  "  All 
for  Love,"  thus  cxprewca  hlmtelf : 

*'  Men  of  pleasant  coaveniitlon  (at  least  esteemed  so)  and  endued 
with  a  trifling  kind  of  fancy,  perhaps  helped  oat  by  a  smattering  of 
Latin,  are  ambitious  to  distin^ish  themselves  from  the  bcvd  of 
genltemen,  by  their  poetry : 

<  Jiarui  enhnjcrmi  tenius  eommunh  in  ilUt 
•  Fart  una.'' 
And  is  not  this  a  wretched  affectation,  not  to  be  oooteated  with 
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than  Mr.  William  Whitehead,  in  his  "  Elegy  to  Lord 
Villiers,"  in  which,  under  the  pretext  of  "  superiour 
toils,  demanding  all  their  care,'*  he  discovers  a  jealousy 
of  the  great  paying  their  court  to  the  Muses  : 


■  to  the  chosen  few 


"  Who  dare  ea:cel,  thy  fosl'ring  aid  afford, 
*'  Their  arts,  their  magick  powers^with  honours  due 
"  Exalt ; — but  be  thyself  what  they  record." 

Johnson  had  called  twice^  on  the  Bishop  of  Killaloe 
before  his  Lordship  set  out  for  Ireland,  having  missed 
him  the  first  time.  He  said,  "  It  would  have  hung 
heavy  on  my  heart  if  I  had  not  seen  him.  No  man 
ever  paid  more  attention  to  another  than  he  has  done 
to  me ;  ^  and  I  have  neglected  him,  not  wilfully,  but 
from  being  otherwise  occupied.  Always,  Sir,  set  a 
high  value  on  spontaneous  kindness.  He  whose  in- 
clination prompts  him  to  cultivate  your  friendship  of 

what  fortune  has  done  for  them^  and  sit  down  quietly  with  their 
estateR,  but  they  must  call  their  wits  in  question,  and  needlessly 
expose  their  nakedness  to  publick  view?  Not  considering  that  they  are 
not  to  expect  the  same  approbation  from  sober  men,  which  they  hare 
found  from  their  flatterers  after  the  third  bottle :  If  a  little  glittering 
in  discourse  has  passed  them  on  us  for  witty  men,  where  was  the 
necessity  of  undeceiving  the  world  ?  Would  a  maoj  who  has  an  ill 
title  to  an  estate,  but  yet  is  in  possession  of  it,  would  he  bring  H 
out  of  his  own  accord  to  be  tried  at  Westminster  ?  We  who  write,  if 
we  want  the  talents,  yet  have  the  excuse  that  we  do  it  for  a  poor 
subsistence ;  but  what  can  be  urged  in  their  defence,  who  not  having 
the  vocation  of  poverty  to  scribble,  out  of  mere  wantonness  take 
pains  to  make  themselves  ridiculous  ?  Horace  was  certainly  in  the 
right  where  he  said,  *  That  no  man  is  satisfied  with  his  own  con* 
dition.*  A  Poet  is  not  pleased,  because  he  is  not  rich  ;  and  the  rich 
are  discontented  because  the  poets  will  not  admit  them  of  their 
number." 

*  This  gave  me  very  great  pleasure,  for  there  had  been  once  a 
pretty  smart  altercation  between  Dr.  Barnard  and  him,  upon  a  ques- 
tion, whether  a  man  could  improve  himself  after  the  age  of  forty-five  ; 
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his  own  accord,  will  love  jou  more  than  one  whom 
you  have  been  at  pains  to  attach  to  you." 

Johnson  told  me,  that  he  was  once  much  pleased  to 
find  that  a  carpenlei*,  who  lived  near  him,  was  very 
ready  to  shew  him  some  things  in  his  business  which 
he  wished  to  see :  **  It  was  paying  (said  he)  respect  to 
literature." 

I  asked  him»  if  he  was  not  dissatisfied  with  havin{v  so 
small  a  share  of  wealth,  and  none  of  those  distinctions 
io  the  state  which  are  the  olijects  of  ambition.  lie 
had  only  a  pension  of  three  hundred  a  year.  Why  was 
he  not  in  such  circumstances  as  to  keep  his  coach? 
Why  had  he  not  some  considerable  office?  Johnson. 
"  Sir,  I  ha%'e  never  complained  of  the  world ;  nor  do  I 
think  that  I  have  reason  to  complain.  It  is  rather  to 
be  wondered  at  that  I  have  so  much,  ^ty  pension  is 
more  out  of  the  u^unl  course  of  things  than  any  instance 
that  I  have  known.  Here,  Sir^  was  a  man  avowedly 
no  friend  to  Goveniment  at  the  time,  who  got  a  pen- 
sion without  asking  for  it.  1  never  courted  the  great ; 
they  sent  for  nie ;  but  I  think  they  now  give  me  up. 
They  are  satisfied:  they  have  seen  enough  cf  n»e." 
U|>on  my  observingthat  I  could  not  believe  this ;  for  they 


if  hen  Johnson  in  a  ha^ty  humour,  expre«.^cd  himself  in  ft  mnaner  not 
quite  civil.  Dr.  BamanI  made  it  the  subject  of  a  ropy  of  pleasant 
verses,  in  which  he  Rup|x>se(l  himself  to  learn  different  perfections 
from  different  men.     They  concluded  with  delicate  Irony  *• 

"  Johnson  shall  tench  mc  how  to  plnce 
'*■  In  fairest  light  each  borrow'd  grace ; 

'•  From  him  Ml  learn  to  write  : 
"  Copy  his  clear  familiar  style, 
*'  And  by  the  roughness  of  his  file 

•'  Grow,  like  fiimse{/l  polite." 
I  know  not  whether  Johnson  ever  saw  the  Poem,  hut  I  hud  occ«- 

I  lion  to  find  that  a^  Dr.  Barnard  and  he  knew  eacli  other  better,  their 
Ditual  regard  increased. 
VOL,  IV.  I 
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must  certainly  be  highly  pleased  by  his  conversntioD ; 
conscious  of  lii:i  own  superiority,  he  answered,  *'  No, 
8ir ;  great  Lords  and  great  Ladies  don't  love  to  have 
their  moutlis  stopped."  This  was  very  expressive  of 
the  effect  which  the  force  of  his  understanding  and 
brilliancy  of  his  fancy  could  not  but  produce;  and,  to 
be  sure,  they  must  have  found  themselves  strangely  di- 
minished in  his  company.  When  I  warmly  declared 
how  happy  I  wns  at  all  timt^  to  hear  him  ; — "  Yes, 
Sir,  (said  he);  but  if  you  wei-e  Lord  Chancellor  it 
would  not  be  so:  you  would  then  consider  your  own 
dignity." 

There  was  much  truth  and  knowledge  of  human  na- 
ture in  this  remark.  But  certainly  one  should  think, 
that  in  whatever  elevated  state  of  life  a  man  who  knrco 
the  value  of  the  conversation  of  Johnson  might  t>e 
placed,  though  he  might  prudently  avoid  a  situation  in 
which  he  might  api>car  lessened  by  comparison  ;  yet 
he  would  frequently  gratify  himself  in  private  with  the 
participation  of  the  rich  intellectual  entertainment 
which  Johnson  could  furnish.  Strange,  however,  is  it, 
to  consider  how  few  of  the  great  sought  his  society ;  »o 
that  if  one  were  disposed  to  take  occasion  for  satire  on 
that  account,  very  conspicuous  objects  present  them- 
selves. His  noble  friend.  Lord  Elihank,  well  obsenred, 
that  if  a  great  man  procured  an  interview  with  Johnson, 
and  did  not  wish  to  see  him  more,  it  shewed  a  mere 
idle  curiosity,  and  a  wretched  want  of  relish  for  extraor- 
dinary powers  of  miud.  IMrs.  Thrale  justly  and  wittily 
accounted  for  such  conduct  by  saying,  that  Johnson*s 
conversation  was  by  much  too  strong  for  a  person 
accustomed  to  obsequiousness  and  flattery  ;  it  was  mus- 
tard in  a  young  child's  mouth ! 

One  day,  when  I  told  him  that  1  was  a  zealouft 
Tory,  but  not  enough  "  according  to  knowledge,"  and 
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should  he  obliged  to  him  for  '*  a  reason,"  he  was  so 
candid,  and  expressed  hirusell'so  well,  that  1  Ucgged  of 
him  to  repeat  what  he  hod  said,  and  I  wrote  down  as 
follows : 

OF   TOIIY    AND    WHIG. 

"  A  wise  Tory  and  a  wise  Whig.  I  believe,  will 
agree.  Their  principles  are  the  same,  though  their 
modes  of  thinking  are  different.  A  high  tory  makes 
government  unintelligible ;  it  is  lost  in  the  clouds,  A 
violent  "Whig  makes  it  impracticable :  he  is  for  allow- 
ing so  much  lil)erty  to  every  man,  that  there  is  not 
power  enough  to  govern  any  man.  The  prejudice 
of  the  Tory  is  for  establishment,  the  prejudice  of  the 
Whig  is  for  innovation.  A  Tory  does  not  wish  to 
give  more  real  power  to  Government ;  but  that  Goveni- 
ment  should  have  more  reverence.  Tlien  they  differ 
as  to  the  church.  The  Tory  is  not  for  giving  more 
legal  power  to  the  Clergy,  but  wishes  they  should  liave 
a  considerable  influence,  founded  on  the  opinion  of 
mankind  :  the  Whig  is  for  limiting  and  watching  them 
with  a  narrow  jealousy." 


"  TO    MR,    I'EHklNS. 


"  Sin, 


"  However  often  I  have  seen  you,  I  have  hi- 
therto forgotten  the  note,  but  I  Iiave  now  sent  it;  with 
ray  good  wishes  for  the  prosperity  of  you  and  your 
partner,'  of  whom,  from  our  short  conversation,  I  could 
not  judge  otiierwise  than  favourably. 

*'  I  am,  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 
"  June  2, 1781.  '  "  S.\M.  JoHNSON." 

19  Mr.  Barclay,  u  descendant  of  Robert  Uarclay,  of  Ury,  ilie  ccle- 
bralcd  Apologist  of  the  people  called  Quakers,  and  remarkable  for 
mnintaining  the  principles  ofliis  venerable  prugcoitor,  with  aa  much 
of  the  elegaocc  of  modern  manners,  as  is  consistent  with  prirailive 
simplicity. 
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On  Saturday,  June  2,  I  set  out  fur  Scotland,  and 
had  promised  to  pay  a  visit,  in  my  way,  as  I  sometimes 
did,  at  Southiil,  in  Bedfordshire,  at  the  hospitable 
mansion  of  'Squire  Dilly,  the  elder  brother  of  my  wor- 
thy friends,  the  booksellers,  in  the  Poultry.  Dr.  John- 
son agreed  to  be  of  the  party  this  year,  with  Mr.  Charles 
Dilly  and  me,  and  to  go  and  see  Lord  Bute's  seat 
at  Luton  Hoe.  He  talked  little  to  us  in  the  car- 
riage, being  chiefly  occupied  in  reading  Dr.  Watson's* 
second  volume  of  "  Chemical  Essays,"  which  he  liked 
very  well,  and  his  own  "  Prince  of  Abyssinia,"  on 
which  he  seemed  to  be  intensely  fixed ;  having  told  us, 
that  he  had  not  looked  at  it  since  it  was  first  finished. 
I  happened  to  take  it  out  of  my  pocket  this  day,  and  he 
seized  upon  it  with  avidity.  He  pointed  out  to  me  the 
following  remarkable  passage :  "  By  what  means  (said 
the  prince)  are  the  Europeans  thus  powerful ;  or  wliy» 
since  they  can  so  easily  visit  Asia  and  Africa  for  trade 
or  conquest,  cannot  the  Asiaticks  and  Africans  invade 
their  coasts,  plant  colonies^  in  their  ports,  and  give  laws 
to  their  natural  princes  ?  The  same  wind  that  carried 
them  back  would  bring  us  thither." — "  They  are  more- 
powerful.  Sir,  than  we,  (answered  Imlack,)  because  they 
are  wiser.  Knowledge  will  always  predominate  over 
ignorance,  as  man  governs  the  other  animals.  But  why 
their  knowledge  is  more  than  ours,  I  know  not  what 
reason  can  be  given,  but  the  unsearchable  will  of  the 

■  Now  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  one  of  the  poorest  Bishoprickfi  in  this, 
kingdom.  His  Lordship  has  written  with  much  zeal  to  shew  the 
propriety  of  equalixing  the  revenues  of  Bishops.  He  has  informed  as 
that  he  has  burnt  all  his  Chemical  papers.  The  friends  of  our  ex- 
cellent constitution,  now  assailed  on  every  side  by  innovators  and 
levellers,  would  have  less  regretted  the  suppression  of  some  of  hia 
Lordship's  other  writings. 

*  [The   Phoenicians  and   Carthaginians    did  plant  colonies  in 
Europe.    KsAkKSY.] 
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He  said,  "  This,  Sir,  no  man  can 


Supreme  Being/ 
explain  otherwise." 

We  stopped  at  AVelwin,  where  I  wished  much  to  see, 
in  tx)mpany  with  Jolinson,  the  residence  of  tlie  aulhour 
of  "  Night  Thoughts,"  which  was  then  possessed  by 
his  son,  Mr.  Young.     Here  some  address  was  requisite, 
for  I  was  not  acquainted  with  Mr.  Young,  and  had  I 
proposed  to  Dr.  Johnson  that  we  should  send  to  him, 
he  would  have  checked  my  wish,  and   perhaps  been 
offended.     I  therefore  concerted  with  Mr.  Dilly,  that  I 
should  steal  away  from  Dr.  Johnson  and  him,  and  try 
what  reception  I  could  procure  from  Mr  .Young;    if 
unfavourable,  nothing  was  to  be  said  :  hut  if  agi-eeahle, 
I  shotdd  return  and  notify  it  to  them.     I  hastened  ta 
Mr.  Young'Sj  found  he  was  at  home,  sent  in  word  that 
a  gentleman  desired  to  wait  upon  him,  and  was  sliewn 
into  a  pailour,  where  he  and  a  young  lady,  his  daugh- 
ter, were  sitting.     lie  appeared  to  be  a  plain,  civil, 
country  gentleman ;    and   when    !  lagged   pardon   for 
presuming  to  trouble  him,  but  that  I  wished  much  to 
sec  his  place,  if  he  would  give  me  leave ;  he  behaved 
very  courteously,  and  answered,  *'  By  all  means,  Sir ; 
we  are  just  going  to  drink  tea;  will  you  sit  down?" 
I  thanked   him,   but  said,  that  Or,  Johnson  had  come 
with  me  from  London,  and  I  must  return  to  the  inn  to 
drink   tea  with  him  :  that  my  name  was  Boswell,   I 
had  travelled  with  him  in  the  Helirides.     **  Sir,   (said* 
he,)  I  should  think  it  a  great  honour  to  sec  Dr.  John- 
son here.     Will   you    allow   me   to   send   for  him?" 
Availing  myself  of  this  opening,  I  said  that  •*  I  would 
go  myself  and  bring  him,  when  he  had  drunk  tea;  he 
knew  nothing  of  my  calling  here."     Having  l>een  thus 
successful,  I  hastened  back  to  the  inn,  and  informed  Dr. 
Johnson   that  "  Mr.  Young,   son   of  Dr.  Young,   the 
authour  of  *  Night  Thoughts,*  whom  I  had  just  left. 
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liesircd  to  have  the  honour  of  seeing  Uim  at  the  Imuse 
where  bis  father  lived."  Dr.  Johnson  luckily  miule  no 
enquiry  how  this  invitation  had  arisen,  but  agreed  to 
go,  and  when  we  entered  Mr.  Young's  parlour,  he 
addressed  him  with  a  very  polite  bow,  "  Sir,  I  had  a 
curiosity  to  come  and  see  this  place.  1  had  the  luniour 
to  know  that  great  man,  your  father."  We  went  into 
the  garden,  wlicre  we  found  a  gravel  walk,  on  each 
side  of  whicli  was  a  row  of  trees,  planted  by  Dr.  Vourig, 
which  formed  a  handsome  Gothick  arch;  Dr.  Johnson 
called  it  a  fine  grove.     I  beheld  it  with  reverence. 

We  sat  some  time  in  the  suramer-house,  on  the  out- 
side wall  of  which  was  inscril>ed,  '*  AmbulanUs  tn  hor- 
to  audiebanl  vocem  Dei ; "  and  in  the  reference  to  a 
brook  by  which  it  is  situated,  "  Vivendi  rect^  gui  pro^ 
rogat  horam,  "  &:c.     1  said  to  Mr.  Young,  that  I  had 
l>een  told  his  father  was  clieerful.    *'  Sir.  (said  he)  he  was 
too  well  bred  a  man  not  to  be  cheerful  iu  company ;  but 
he  was  gloomy  when  alone.    He  never  was  cheerful  after 
my  mother's  death,  and  he  had  met  with  many  disap- 
pointments."    Dr.  Johnson  ol>servcd  to  me  afterwards, 
"  TJiat  this  was  no  favourable  account  of  Dr.  Young ; 
for  it  is  not  becoming  in  a  man  to  have  so  little  acqui* 
c?sccnce  in  the  ways  of  Providence,   as  to   be  gloomy 
because  he  has  not  obtained  as  much  pi-efcrment  as  lie 
expected;  nor  to  continue  gloomy  for  the  loss  of  lib 
wife.     Grief  has  its  time."     The  last  part  of  this  ceu- 
aurc    was  theoretically  made.     Practically,   we  know 
that  grief  for  the  loss  of  a  wife  may  Ix?  continued  very 
lung*  in  proportioa  as  oilection  has  been  sincere.    N« 
man  knew  this  l>etter  than  Dr.  Johnson. 

We  went  into  tfie  church,  and  looked  at  the  monu- 
ment erected  by  Mr.  Young  to  bis  father.  Mr.  Young 
mentioned  an  anecdote  that  liis  father  had  received 
atmiral  thouiuind  pounds  of  ftubvcriiiUon-inoney  for  his 
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"  Universal  Passion,"  but  had  lost  it  in  the  South- 
Sea.^  Dr.  Johnson  thoug-ht  this  must  be  a  mistake 
for  be  had  never  seen  a  subscription-book. 

Upon  the  road  we  talked  of  the  uncertainty  of  pro- 
fit with  which  authours  and  booksellers  eng'age  in  the 
publication  of  literary  works.  Johnson.  '*  My  judge- 
ment I  have  found  is  no  certain  rule  as  to  the  sale  of  a 
book."  BosWELL.  "  Pray,  Sir,  have  you  been  much 
plagued  with  authours  sending  you  their  works  to  re- 
vise ?  '*  Johnson.  "  No,  Sir,  I  have  been  thought  a 
sour  surly  fellow,"  Boswell.  "  Very  lucky  for  you. 
Sir, — in  that  respect."  I  must  however  observe,  that 
notwithstanding  what  he  now  said,  which  he  no  doubt- 
imagined  at  the  time  to  be  the  fact,  there  was,  |)erhaj>s« 
no  man  who  more  frequently  yielded  to  the  solicitations 
even  of  very  obscure  authours,  to  read  their  manu- 
scripts, or  more  liberally  assisted  them  with  advice  and 
correction.  ,„t 

He  found  himself  very  happy  at  'Squire  Dilly's; 
where  tliere  is  always  abundance  of  excellent  fare,  and 
hearty  welcome. 

On  Sunday,  June  3,  we  all  went  to  Southill  church, 
which  is  very  near  to  Mr.  Dilly's  house.  It  being  the 
ftrst  Sunday  in  the  month,  the  holy  sacrament  was 
administered,  and  I  staid  to  pai'take  of  it.  When  I 
came  afterwards  into  Dr.  JohnsonV  room,  he  said,  **Vou 
did  right  to  stay  and  receive  the  communion ;  I  had 
not  thought  of  it,"  This  seemed  to  imply  tliat  he  did 
not  choose  to  approach  the  altar  without  a  previous 
preparation,  as  to  which  good  men  entertain  different 
opinions,  some  holding  that  it  is  irreverent  to  piulake 
of  that  ordinance  without  considerable  premeditation ; 
others,  tliat  whoever  is  a  sincere  Christian,  and  in  a 

'  [This  •ssertion  is  disproved  by  a  comparison  of  dates.  Tlie  fir«t 
fimr  sstires  of  Younj  were  published  ia  1725 ;  The  Sooth-«e« 
mAtsat.  (which  ■ppesw  to  be  me&ot,)  waftlii  172f>.    Mai.oms.  \ 
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pro[>er  frame  of  mind  to  discharge  any  otTier  ritual  duty 
of  our  religion,  may,  without  scruple,  discharge  this 
most  solemn  one.  A  middle  notion  I  believe  to  Ix;  the 
Just  one.  which  is,  that  communicants  need  not  think  a 
long  train  of  preparatory  forms  indispensably  necessary ; 
but  neither  should  they  rashly  and  lightly  venture 
upon  so  awful  and  mysterious  an  institution.  Chris" 
tians  must  judge,  each  for  himself,  what  degree  of 
retirement  and  self-examination  is  necessary  upon  each 
•occasion. 

Being  in  a  frame  of  mind  which,  I  hope  for  the 
felicity  of  human  nature,  many  experience, — in  fine 
weather, — at  the  country-house  of  a  friend, — consoled 
tnd  elevated  by  pious  exercises, — I  expressed  myself 
with  an  unrestrained  fervour  to  my  "  Guide,  Philoso-  ■ 
pher,  and  Friend ; "  "  My  dear  Sir,  I  would  fain  be  a 
good  man  ;  and  I  am  very  good  now.  I  fear  God,  and 
honour  the  king;  I  wisli  to  do  no  ill,  and  to  be  benevo- 
lent to  all  mankind."  He  looked  at  me  with  a  benig- 
nant indulgence;  but  took  occasion  to  give  me  wise 
and  salutary  caution.  '*  Do  not.  Sir,  accustom  yourself 
to  trust  to  impressions.  There  is  a  middle  state  of 
mind  between  conviction  and  hyi>ocrisy,  of  which  many 
are  imconscious.  By  trusting  to  impi-essions,  a  man 
may  gradually  come  to  yield  to  them,  and  at  length  be 
subject  to  them,  so  as  not  to  be  a  free  agent,  or  what 
is  the  same  thing  in  effect,  to  suppose  that  he  is  not  a 
free  agent.  A  man  who  is  in  that  state,  should  not  be 
sufTeretl  to  live ;  if  he  declares  he  cannot  help  acting  in 
a  particular  way,  and  is  irresistibly  impelled,  tlicre  can 
be  no  confidence  in  him,  no  more  than  in  a  tyger.  But, 
Sir,  no  man  believes  himself  to  be  impelled  irresistibly  ; 
wc  know  that  he  wlio  says  he  believes  it,  lies*  Favour- 
Able  impressions  at  particular  moments,  as  to  the  state 
4>{  our  souU,  may  be  deceitful  and  dangerous.  In 
^le^tnX  no  man  can  be  sure  of  his  acceptance  with  God  ; 
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some,  indeed,  may  have  had  it  revealed  to  them.  St. 
Paul,  who  wi*ought  miracles,  may  have  had  a  miracle 
'wrouq'ht  oti  himself,  and  may  have  obtained  superna- 
tural assurance  of  pardon,  and  mercy,  and  beatitude ; 
yet  St.  Paul,  though  he  expresses  strong  hope,  also 
expresses  fear,  lest  having  preached  to  others,  he  him- 
self should  be  a  cast-away." 

The  opinion  of  n  learned  Bishop  of  our  acquaintance, 
as  to  there  \}e'wg  merit  in  religious  faith,  being  men- 
tioned ; — Johnson.  "  Why,  yes.  Sir,  the  most  licentious 
man,  were  hell  open  before  him,  would  not  take  the 
most  l>eautiful  strumpet  to  his  arms.  We  must,  as  the 
Apostle  says,  live  by  faith,  not  by  sight." 

1  talked  to  him  of  original  sin,*  in  consequence  of 
the  fall  of  man,  and  of  the  atonement  made  by  our 
Saviour.  After  some  conversation,  which  he  desired 
me  to  remember,  lie,  at  my  request,  dictated  to  mc  as 
follows : 

"  With  respect  to  original  sin,  the  enquiry  is  not 
necessary ;  for  whatever  is  the  cause  of  human  corrup- 
tion, men  are  evidently  and  confessedly  so  corrupt,  that 
all  the  laws  of  heaven  and  earth  are  instifficient  to  nv 
strain  them  from  crimes. 

"  Whatever  difficulty  there  may  be  in  the  conception 
of  vicarious  punishments,  it  is  an  o[iinion  which  has 

*  Dr.  Og^en,  in  his  second  sermon  *'  On  !h«  Articles  of  the  Chris- 
tinn  Faith."  with  admirable  acatrneKS  thus  nddresses  the  opposcn 
of  that  Doctrine,  which  accounts  for  the  confuHion,  bin.  and  misery, 
which  wc  find  in  this  life ;  "  It  would  be  severe  in  Gno,  you  think, 
to  degrade  us  to  such  a  &ad  slate  as  this,  for  the  offence  of  our  first 
parents:  butyoa  can  allow  him  to/^faccusin  itwithout  any  inducement. 
Are  our  cnlaroities  lessened  for  not  being;  ascribed  to  Adam  ?  If  your 
condition  be  unhappy,  is  it  not  still  unhappy,  whatever  wn^  the  occa- 
sion ?  with  the  aggravation  of  this  reflection,  that  if  it  wa-n  a-s  good 
as  it  was  at  first  designed,  there  seems  to  be  somewhat  the  less  rea- 
aon  to  look  for  its  amendment." 
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bad  possession  of  mankind  in  all  age?.  Tbei-e  is  no 
nation  that  has  not  used  the  practice  of  sacrifices. 
Whoever,  thei-efore,  denies  the  propriety  of  vicarioug 
punishments,  holds  an  opinion  which  the  sentiments 
and  practice  of  mankind  have  contradicted,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world.  The  great  sacrifice  for  the 
sina  of  mankind  was  offered  at  tlte  death  of  the  Mes- 
siah, who  is  called  in  scripture,  *  The  Lamb  of  God, 
that  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world.'  To  judge  of 
the  reasonableness  of  the  scheme  of  redemption*  it  must 
be  considered  as  necessary  to  the  government  of  the 
universe,  that  Gon  should  make  known  his  perpetual 
and  irreconcileable  detestation  of  moral  evil.  He 
might  indeed  punish,  and  punish  only  the  offenders  ;  but 
as  the  end  of  punisliment  is  not  revenge  of  crimes,  but 
propagation  of  virtue,  it  was  more  becoming  the  Divine 
clemency  to  find  another  manner  of  proceeding,  less 
destructive  to  man,  and  at  least  equally  powerful  to 
liromote  goodness.  The  end  of  punisliment  is  to  re- 
claim and  warn.  Tha£  punishment  will  both  reclaim 
and  warn,  which  shews  evidently  such  abhorrence  of 
sin  in  God,  as  may  deter  us  from  it,  or  strike  us  with. 
dread  of  vengeance  when  we  have  committed  it.  This 
is  effected  by  vicarious  punishment.  Nothing  could 
more  testify  the  opposition  between  the  nature  of  God 
and  moral  evil,  or  more  amply  display  his  justice,  to 
men  and  angels,  to  all  orders  and  successions  of  beings, 
than  tlmt  it  was  necessary  for  the  highest  and  purest 
nature,  even  for  Divinity  itself,  to  pacify  the  demands 
of  vengeancCf  by  a  painful  death ;  of  which  the  natu- 
ral effect  will  be,  that  when  justice  is  appeased,  thci^c  is 
A  proper  place  for  the  exercise  of  mercy  ;  and  that  sucli 
propitiation  shall  supply,  in  some  degree,  the  imj>erfec- 
tions  of  our  uttediencc,  and  the  inefficacy  of  our  repent* 
ance ;  for,  obedience,  and  repentance,  such  as  we  can 
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perform,  are  still  necessary.     Our  Saviour  has  toUI  us, 
that  he  did  not  come  to  destroy  the  law  but  to  fulfill :' 
to  fulfill  the  typical   law,   by  the  [lerforraance  of  what 
those   types  had    foresliewn ;    and   the    moral   law,  by 
precepts  of  greater  purity  and  higher  exultation." 

[Here  he  said,  "  God  bless  you  with  it.''  I  acknow- 
ledged myself  much  obliged  to  him  ;  but  1  begged  that 
he  would  go  on  as  to  the  propitiation  being  tlie  ciiief  ot> 
ject  of  our  most  holy  faith.  lie  then  dictated  thi& 
one  other  paragraph.] 

*'  The  peculiar  doctrine  ot  Christianity  is,  that  of  an 
universal  sacrifice,  and  per|K!tual  propitiation.  Other 
prophets  only  proclaimed  the  will  and  the  tlireatenings 
of  Gou.     Chhist  satisfied  his  justice." 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Palmer/  Fellow  of  Queen's  Col- 
l^;e,  Cambridge,  dined  with  us.     He  expressed  a  wish 

J  This  unfortunate  person,  whose  full  nftmc  was  Thomas  Fysclie 
Pulmer,  nfterwarcU  went  to  Dundee,  in  Scotland,  where  he  ofliciated 
AR  minister  to  n  congregation  of  the  nect  who  call  thenwetvex  Utti' 
tariam,  from  a  notion  (hat  they  distinctively  worship  one  God, 
bccaiwc  they  rfrny  the  mysterious  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  They 
do  not  advert  that  the  great  body  of  the  Christian  Church  in 
maintaining  that  mysterj',  maintain  also  the  Unit^  of  the  Godmbad  : 
the  "Trinity  in  Unity! — ^thrcc  persons  and  one  God."  The 
Church  humbly  adores  the  Divinity  a^i  exhibited  in  the  holy 
Scriptures.  The  Unitarian  sect  vainly  presumes  to  comprehend  and 
de^ne  ihe  Acmighty.  Mr.  Palmer  having  heated  his  mind  with 
political  speculations,  became  hq  much  diuatinfied  with  our  excellent 
('oniititution,  as  to  compose,  publish,  and  circulate  writings,  which 
were  found  to  be  bo  Hcdltious  and  dangerous.  th»t  upon  being;  found 
guilty  by  a  Jury,  the  Court  of  Justiciary  in  Scotland  sentenced  hiia 
to  tran^portatioo  for  fourteen  years.  A  loud  cbmour  again«(t  this 
sentence  was  niade  by  some  Members  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament; 
but  both  Houses  approved  of  it  by  a  ^eat  majority,  and  be  wa.t  con- 
veyed to  (he  settlement  for  canvicis  in  New  South  Wales. 

[Mr.  T.  F.  Palmer  was  of  Queen's  College,  in  Cambridge,  where 
be  took  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  1772,  and  that  of  t>.  T.  B.  in 
J7&1.  Heiiiedon  his  retiun  from  Botany  Uvy,  in  (he  year  1803. 
Malojui.] 
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that  a  better  provision  were  made  for  pans'h- clerks. 
Johnson.  "  Yes,  Sir,  a  parish-clerk  should  be  a  man 
who  is  able  to  make  a  will,  or  write  a  letter  for  any 
body  in  the  parish." 

I  mentioned  Lord  Monboddo*s  notion^  tliat  the  an- 
cient Egj'ptians,  with  all  their  learning,  and  all  their 
arts,  were  not  only  black,  but  woolly-haired.  Mr. 
Palmer  ask^  how  did  it  apjjeav  upon  examining  the 
mummies  ?  Dr.  Johnson  approved  of  this  test. 

Although  upon  most  occasions  I  never  heard  a  more 
strenuous  advocate  for  the  advantages  of  wealth  than 
Dr.  Johnsonj  he  this  day,  I  know  not  from  what  ca- 
price, took  the  other  side,  *'  I  have  not  observed  (said 
he)  that  men  of  very  large  fortunes  enjoy  any  thing 
extraordinary  that  makes  hajjpiness.  What  has  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  ?  What  has  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  ? 
The  only  grcat  instance  that  I  have  ever  known  of  the 
enjoyment  of  wealth  was  that  of  Jamaica  Dawkins,  who 
going  to  visit  Palmyra,  and  hearing  that  the  way  was 
infested  by  robbers,  hired  a  troop  of  Turkish  horse  to 
guard  him.*"'  '^ 

Dr,  Gibbons,  the  Dissenting  minister,  being  men- 
tioned, he  said,  "  I  took  to  Dr.  Gibbons."  And  addres- 
ing  himself  to  Mr.  Charles  Dilly,  added,  "  I  shall  be 
glad  to  see  him.  Tell  him,  if  he'll  call  on  me,  and 
dawdle  over  a  dish  of  tea  in  an  afternoon,  I  shall  take 
it  kind." 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Smith,  Vicar  of  Soutliill,  a  very 
resiiectable  man,  with  a  ver)'  agi*eeable  family,  sent  an 
invitation  to  us  to  drink  tea.  I  remarked  Dr.  Johnson's 
very  respectful  |K)liteness.  Though  always  fond  of 
changing   the    scene,   he   said,  "  We   must   have   Mn 

'Taken  from  Herodotus, 

[**Hniry  DawkinK,  Enq.  ihc  companion  of  Wood  and  Bouveric 
b  lh€ii  (ravclsi,  and  the  patron  of  the  Athenian  Stuart.     A.  C] 
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Mly's  leave.-  We  cannot  go  from  your  housej  Sir, 
without  your  jiermission."  We  all  went,  and  were  well 
satisfied  with  our  visit.  I  however  remember  nothing 
particular,  except  a  nice  distinction  which  Dr.  Johnson 
made  with  respect  to  the  power  of  memory,  maintaining 
that  forgetfulness  was  a  man's  own  fault.  "  To  re- 
member and  to  recollect  (said  he)  are  different  things. 
A  man  has  not  the  power  to  recollect  what  is  not  in  hb 
mind,  but  when  a  thing  is  in  his  mind  he  may  remem- 
ber it." 

The  remark  was  occasioned  by  my  leaning  back  on 
a  chair,  which  a  little  before  2  had  perceived  to  be 
broken,  and  pleading  forgetfulness  as  an  excuse.  "  Sir, 
(said  he.)  its  being  broken  was  certainly  in  your  mind." 

When  I  observed  that  a  housebreaker  was  in  general 
very  timorous  ; — Johnson.  "  No  "  wonder.  Sir  ;  he  is 
afraid  of  1>cing  shot  getting  into  a  house,  or  hanged 
wlien  he  has  got  out  of  it." 

He  told  us,  that  he  had  in  one  day  written  six  sheets 
of  a  translation  from  the  French ;  adding,  '*  I  should 
be  glad  to  sec  it  now.  I  wish  that  I  had  copies  of  all 
the  pamphlets  written  against  me,  as  it  is  said  Pope 
had.  Had  I  known  that  I  should  make  so  much 
noise  in  the  world,  1  should  have  been  at  pains  to  collect 
them.  I  believe  there  is  hardly  a  day  in  wliich  there 
is  not  something  about  me  in  the  news-papers." 

On  Monday,  June  4,  we  all  went  to  Luton-Hoe,  to 
see  Lord  Bute's  magnificent  seat,  for  which  I  had  ob- 
tained a  ticket.  As  we  entered  the  park,  I  talked  in  a 
high  style  of  my  old  friendship  with  Lord  Mountstuart, 
and  said,  **  I  shall  probably  be  much  at  this  place." 
The  sage,  aware  of  human  vicissitudes,  gently  checked 
me ;  **  Don't  you  be  too  sure  of  that."  He  made  two 
or  three  peculiar  obser\'ations ;  as,  when  shewn  the 
botanical  garden,  *'  Is  not  every  garden  a  botanical 
garden  ?  "  When  t^ld  that  there   was  a  shrubbery  to 
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the  extent  of  several  miles;  "That  is  makro^  a  very 
foolish  use  of  the  ground ;  a  little  of  it  is  very  well.** 
When  it  was  proposed  that  we  should  walk  on  the 
pleasure-ground;  "  Don*t  let  us  fatigue  ourselves. 
Why  should  we  walk  there?  Here's  a  fine  tree,  let's  get 
to  the  top  of  it."  But  upon  the  whole,  he  was  very 
touch  plcas^cd.  Me  said,  *'  This  is  one  of  the  places  1 
do  not  regret  having  come  to  see.  It  is  a  very  stately 
place,  indeed  ;  in  the  house  magnificence  is  not  sacri- 
ficed tD  convenience,  nor  convenience  to  magnificence. 
The  library  is  very  splendid ;  the  dignity  of  the  rooms  is 
very  great;  and  the  quantity  of  pictures  is  beyond 
expectation,  !)eyond  hope/' 

It  happened  without  any  previous  concert,  that  wc 
"visited  the  seat  of  Lord  Bute  upon  the  King's  birth- 
day; we  dined  and  drank  his  ^Tajesty's  health  at  an 
inn,  in  the  village  of  Lnton. 

In  the  evening  I  put  liini  in  mind  of  his  promise  to 
favour  me  with  a  copy  of  his  celebrated  Letter  to  the 
Earl  of  Chesterfield,  and  he  was  at  last  pleased  to 
comply  w^ith  this  earnest  request,  by  dictating  it  to  inc 
from  his  memor>* ;  for  he  l>elicvcd  that  he  himself  had 
no  copy.  There  was  an  animated  glow  m  his  counte-  ■ 
nancewhilc  he  thus  recalled  his  high-minded  indignation. 

He    laughed  heartily  at  a  ludicrous    action  in  the  h 
Court  of  Session,  in  which  I  was  Counsel,     The  So-  ■ 
dety  of  Procurators,  or  Attornics.  entitled  to  prac- 
tisc    in    the    infcriour    courts   at  Edinburgh,  had  ob- 
tained a  I'oyal  chartei*,  in  which  they  had  taken  care 
to    have    their   ancient    designation   of   Procurators 
changed  into  that  of  Solicitors^  from  a  notion,  as  they  I 
suppoM^d,  that  it  was  more  genteel ;  and  this  new  title 
thf  y  displayed  by  a  public  advertisement  for  a  General 
Meeting  at  their  IIai.l. 

It  has  liccn  said,  thnt  the  Scottish  nation  is  not  dis- 
tinguished for  humour ;  illid  indeed,  what  happened  on 
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this  occasion  may  in  some  degree  Justify  the  remark  ; 
for  although  this  society  had  contrived  to  make  lUem- 
selves  a  very  prominent  ohject  for  the  ridicule  of  such 
as  mig-ljt  stoop  to  it,  the  only  joke  to  which  it  gave  rise, 
was  the  foUowini''  paragraph,  sent  to  the  news-paper 
called  "  The  Caiedoman  Afvrcury** 

"  A  correspondent  informs  us,  the  Worshipful  Society 
of  Chaldeans,  Cadies,  or  Ruruiirtg-Statioftcrs  of  this 
dtv  arc  resolved,  in  imitation,  and  encouraged  by  the 
singular  success  of  their  brethren,  of  an  equally  respec- 
table Society,  to  apply  for  a  Charter  of  their  Privileges,, 
particularly  of  the  sole  privilege  of  procuring,  in  the 
most  extensive  sense  of  the  word,  exclusive  of  chairmen, 
porters*  penny-post  men,  and  other  inferiour  ranks;  their 
brethren  the  R — Y — i. — S — ix — rs,  alias  P — c — R8» 
before  the  iwPF.Tiiotni  Courts  of  this  City,  always  ex- 
cepted. 

*•  Should  the  Worshipful  Society  be  successful,  they 
are  farther  resolved  not  to  hQ  puffed  up  tliereby,  but  to 
demean  themselves  with  more  equanin>ity  and  decency 
thau  their  R~y-i,  learned,  and  very  modest  brethren 
above  mentioned  have  done,  upon  their  late  dignification 
and  exaltation." 

A  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Society  prosecuted 
Mr.  Robertson,  the  publisher  of  the  "Jiaper,  for  damages; 
and  the  first  judgement  u^  the  whole  Court  very  wisely 
dismissed  the  action  :  Solventur  risu  tabrtiu't  iit  missus 
abibis.  But  a  new  trial  or  review  was  granted  upon 
a  petition,  according  to  the  forms  in  Scotland.  This 
petition  I  was  engaged  to  answer,  and  Dr.  Johnson, 
witli  great  alacrity  furnished  me  this  evening  with 
what  follows : 

"  AH  injury  is  either  of  the  person,  the  fortune,  or 
the  fame.  Now  it  is  a  certain  thing,  it  is  proverbially 
known,  that  a  jest  breaks  uo  bones.     They  never  have 
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gained  half-a-crowTi  less  in  the  whole  profession  since 
this  mischievous  paragraph  has  appeared ;  and,  as  to 
their  reputation,  What  is  their  reputation  but  an  instru- 
ment of  getting  money?  If  therefore,  they  have  lost 
no  money,  the  question  upon  reputation  may  be  an- 
swered by  a  very  old  position, — De  mimmis  7wn  curat 
Prtetor, 

*'  Whether  there  was^  or  was  not,  an  animus  inju' 
riandij  is  not  worth  en(|uiring,  if  no  injuria  can  be 
proved.     But  the  truth  is,  there  was  no  animus  inju- 
riandi.     It  was  only  an  animus  irritandi,^  which,  hap- 
pening to  be  exercised  upon  h  genus  irritabiiet  pToduced 
unexpected  violence   of  resentment.     Their  irritability 
arose  only  from  an  opinion  of  their  own  importance, 
and  their  delight  in  their  new  exaltation.    What  might 
have  been  borne  by  a  Procurator,  could  not  be  borne 
by  a  Solicitor,     Your  Lordships  well  know,  that  hono^ 
res  mutant  vtorcs.     Titles  and  dignities  play  strongly 
on  the  fancy.     As  a  madman  is  apt  to  think  himself 
grown    suddenly   great,   so  he    that    grows    suddenly 
[  great  is  apt  to  borrow  a  little  from  the  madman.     To 
[co-operate  with  their  resentment  would  he  to  promote 
their  phrenzy ;  nor  is  it  possible  to  guess  to  what  they 
[might  proceed,  if  to  the  new  title  of  vSolicitor  should 
[be  added  the  elation  of  victory  and  triumph. 

"  We  consider  your  Lordships  as  the  protectors  of 
our  rights,  and  the  guardians  of  our  virtues  ;  but  be- 
lieve it  not  included  in  your  high  office,  that  you  should 
flatter  our  vices,  or  solace  our  vanity  ;  and,  as  vanity 
only  dictates  this  prosecution,  it  is  humbly  ho{)ed  your 
Lordships  will  dismiss  it. 

•*  If  every  attempt,   however   liglit  or  ludicrous,  to 
leisen  another^s  reputation,  is  to  be  punished  by  a  judi- 
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T  Mr.  RoberUon  ahcred  thii  word  to  joeandi,  he  hftving  found 
in  Dlukttonc  that  to  irritatt  ia  ftctionable. 
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cial  sentence,  Avhat  punishment  can  be  sufficiently 
severe  for  him  who  attempts  to  dimioish  the  reputation 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice,  by  reclaiming  upon  a 
cause  already  determined,  without  any  cliange  in  the 
state  of  the  question  ?  Does  it  not  imply  hopes  that 
the  Judges  will  change  their  opinion  ?  Is  not  uncer- 
tainty and  inconstancy  in  the  highest  degree  disre- 
putable to  a  Court  ?  Does  it  not  suppose,  that  the 
former  judgement  was  temerarious  or  negligent? 
Does  it  not  lessen  the  confidence  of  the  publick?  Will 
it  not  be  saidj  that  Jus  est  aut  incognitum  aut  vagum  f 
and  will  not  the  consequence  be  drawn,  misera  est  ser- 
viius?  VV^ill  not  the  rules  of  action  be  obscure  ?  Will 
not  he  who  knows  himself  wrong  to-day,  hope  that  the 
Courts  of  Justice  will  think  him  right  to-morrow  ? 
Surely,  my  Lords,  these  are  attempts  of  dangerous  ten- 
dency, wluch  the  Solicitors,  as  men  versed  in  the  law, 
IJbould  have  foreseen  and  avoided.  It  was  natural  for 
an  ignorant  printer  to  a^kpeal  from  the  Lord  Ordinary ; 
but  from  lawyers,  the  descendants  of  lawyers,  who  have 
practiced  for  thi'ee  humired  years,  and  have  now  raised 
themselves  to  a  higher  denomination,  it  might  be  ex- 
pected, that  tliey  should  know  the  reverence  due  to  a 
judicial  determination  ;  and,  having  been  once  dismissed, 
should  sit  down  in  silence." 

I  am  ashamed  to  mention,  that  the  Court  by  a  plu- 
rality of  voices,  witlH>ut  having  a  single  ad<.Utiunal 
circumstance  before  them,  iX'vei'sed  their  own  judge- 
ment, made  a  serious  matter  of  this  dull  and  foolish 
joke,  and  adjudged  Mr.  Robertson  to  pay  to  the  Society 
five  pounds  (sterling  money)  and  costs  of  suit  The 
decision  will  seem  strange  to  English  lawyers. 

On  Tuesday,  June  5^  Johnson  was  to  return  to  Lop- 
don.  He  was  very  pleasant  at  breakfast ;  I  mentioned 
a  ineod  of  Qiioe  htiving  resolved  ii$.vgr,toja2arry  a  pretty 
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woman.  Johnson.  "  Sir,  it  is  a  very  foolish  resolution 
to  resolve  not  to  marry  a  pretty  woman.  Beauty  is  of 
itself  very  estimable.  No,  Sir,  I  would  prefer  a  pretty 
woman,  unless  there  are  objections  to  her.  A  pretty 
woman  may  be  foolish ;  a  pretty  woman  may  be 
wicked ;  a  pretty  woman  may  not  like  me.  But  there 
is  no  such  danger  in  marrying  a  pretty  woman  as  is 
apprehended  ;  she  will  not  be  persecuted  if  she  does 
not  invite  persecution.  A  pretty  woman,  if  she  has  a 
mind  to  be  wicked,  can  find  a  readier  way  than  another  ; 
and  tliat  is  all."  I 

I  accompanied  him  in  Mr.  Dilly's  chaise  to  ShefTord, 
where,  talking  of  Lord  Bute*s  never  going  to  Scotland, 
he  said,  "  As  an  Englishman,  I  should  wish  all  the 
Scotch  gentlemen  should  be  educated  in  England  ; ! 
Scotland  would  l)ecomc  a  province ;  they  would  spend 
all  their  rents  in  England."  This  is  a  subject  of  much 
consequence,  and  much  delicacy.  The  advantage  of  an 
English  education  is  unquestionably  very  great  to  Scotch 
gentlemen  of  talents  and  ambition ;  and  regular  visits 
to  Scotland,  and  perhaps  other  means,  might  be  effec- 
tually used  to  prevent  them  from  !>eing  totally  es- 
tranged from  their  native  countryi  any  movQ  than  a 
Cumljcrland  or  Northumberland  gentleman,  who  has 
been  educated  in  the  South  of  England.  I  own,  indeed, 
that  it  is  no  small  misfortune  for  Scotch  gentlemen, 
who  have  neither  talents  nor  ambition,  to  Ijc  educated 
in  England,  where  they  may  be  i>crhaps  distinguished 
only  by  a  nick-name,  lavish  their  fortune  in  giving  ex- 
pensive entertainments  to  those  who  laugh  at  them,  and 
saunter  about  as  mere  idle  insignificant  hangers-on  even 
upon  the  foolish  great ;  when,  if  they  had  been  judici- 
ously brought  up  at  home,  they  might  have  been  com- 
fortable and  creditable  members  of  society.  | 

At  Shefibrd  I  had  another  aifcctionate  parting  ftom 
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my  revered  friend,  who  was  taken  up  by  tbe  Bedford 
coach  and  carried  to  the  metropolis.  I  went  with 
Messieurs  Dilly  to  sec  some  friends  at  Bedford  ;  dined 
with  the  officere  of  the  militia  of  the  county,  and  next 
day  proceeded  on  my  journey. 

"  TO  BENKET   LANGTON,   ESQ. 

"  DEAlt    SIR, 

"  How  welcome  your  account  of  yourself  and  your 
invitation  to  your  new  house  was  to  me,  I  need  not  tell 
you,  who  consider  our  friendsliip  not  only  as  formed  by 
choice,  but  as  matured  by  time.  We  have  been  now 
long  enough  acquainted  to  have  many  images  in  com- 
mon, and  tlicrcfore  to  have  a  source  of  conversation 
wliich  neither  the  learning  nor  the  wit  of  a  new  com- 
fkanion  can  supply. 

**  My  lives  are  now  published ;  and  if  you  will  tcU 
me  win'ther  I  shall  send  tbem,  that  they  may  come  to 
you,  I  will  take  care  that  you  shall  not  be  without 
them. 

"  You  will,  perhaps,  be  glad  to  hear,  that  Mrs. 
Thrale  is  disincuml)ercd  of  her  brewhouse  ;  and  that  it 
seemed  to  the  purchaser  so  far  from  an  evil,  that  he 
was  content  to  give  for  it  an  hundred  and  thirty-five 
thousand  pounds.     Is  the  nation  ruined  ? 

•*  Please  to  tnake  my  respectful  compliments  to  Lady 
Rothes,  and  keep  me  in  the  memory  of  all  the  littla 
dear  family,  particularly  Mrs.  Jane. 
«  I  am,  Sir, 
"  Your  affectionate  humble  servant, 
"BoU-court.  June  16,  1781.  "  SaM.  Johnsox." 

Johnson's  chanty  to  the  poor  was  uniform  and  ex- 
tensive, both  from  inclination   and  principle.     He  not 
nly  bestowed  liberally  out  of  his  o^vn  purse,  but  what 
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is  more  difficult  as  well  as  rare,  would  beg  from  others, 
when  he  liad  proper  objects  in  view.  This  he  did  ju- 
diciously as  well  as  humanely.  Mr.  Philip  Metcalfe 
tells  me,  that  when  he  has  asked  him  for  some  money  for 
persons  in  distress,  and  Mr.  Metcalfe  has  offered  what 
Johnson  thought  too  much,  he  insisted  on  taking  less, 
saying  "  No,  no,  Sir;  we  must  not  pamper  them." 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  iMalone,  one  of  Sir  Joshua 
Re3moIds's  executors,  for  the  following  note,  which  was 
found  among  his  papers  after  his  death,  and  which,  we 
may  presume,  his  unaffected  modesty  prevented  him 
from  communicating  to  me  with  the  other  letters  from 
Dr  Johnson  witli  which  he  was  pleased  to  furnish  me. 
However  slight  in  itself,  as  it  does  honour  to  that  illus- 
trious painter,  and  most  amiable  man,  I  am  happy 
introduce  it. 

"  TO   SIR    JOSiniA   REYNOLDS. 
«  DEAR    SIR, 

"  It  was  not  before  yesterday  that  I  received  your 
splendid  benefaction.  To  a  hand  so  liberal  in  distri- 
buting, I  hope  nobody  will  envy  the  power  of  acquiring. 

'•  I  am,  dear  Sir» 

"  Your  obliged  and  most  humble  servant. 


"June23,  nSU 


Sam.  Johnson."  ^' 


7  [The  following  Letter  was  written  at  thU  time  by  Johnson  on 
receiving  from  Mri.  Reynolds,  sister  Co  Sir  Josbun  Reynnldii,  a  copy 
of  her  '*  Essay  on  Taste,"  privately  prlnlcd,  but  nerer  published. 

**  TO    HSS.   FSAMCBS    KSTMOLDS. 
**  XtRARKST    UAOA.M, 

*^  There  in  in  these  [f.  pages,  or  reinark»,]  luch  depth  of  pene- 
tnUion,  such  nicety  of  observation,   as  Locke  or  Paacftl  might  be , 
pM«u]  of.    Thia  1  desire  yon  to  believe  in  ray  reAl  opinion. 

"  However,  it  cannot  be  published  in  iu  prcceni  ainte.  Many  of 
your  notiona  aeem  not  to  be  very  clear  in  your  own  mind  ;  many  tre 
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.^  "TO   THOMAS    ASTLEj    ESQ. 

^f'  SIB, 

"  I  AM  ashamed  that  you  have  been  forced  to  call 
so  often  for  your  books,  but  it  lias  been  by  no  fault  on 
eithei'  side.  They  have  never  been  out  of  my  hands, 
nor  have  I  ever  been  at  home  without  seeing  you  ;  ibr 
to  see  a  man  so  skilful  in  tlic  antiquities  of  my  country, 
is  an  opportunity  of  improvement  not  willingly  to  be 
missed. 

"  Your  notes  on  Alfred  ^  appear  to  me  very  judicious 
and  accurate,  but  they  are  too  few.  Many  things 
familiar  to  you,  are  unknown  to  me,  and  to  most  others ; 
and  you  must  not  think  too  favourably  of  your  readers; 
by  supposing  them  knoH'ing,  you  will  leave  them  igno- 
rant. Measure  of  land,  and  value  of  money,  it  is  of 
great  importance  to  state  with  care.  Had  the  Saxons 
any  gold  coin  ? 

**  I  have  much  curiosity  after  the  manners  and  trans- 
actions of  the  middle  ages,  but  have  wanted  either 
diligence  or  opjwrtunity,  or  both.  You,  Sir,  have 
great  opportunities,  and  I  wish  you  poth  diligence 
and  success.  "  I  am,  Sii',  &c. 

"  July.  17, 1781.  "  Sam.  Johnsok." 

not  sufficiently  developed  and  expanded  for  the  common  reader;  it 
want.s  every  where  to  be  made  smoother  and  plainer. 

••  You  may  by  revisal  and  correction  make  it  a  very  elegant  and 
a  very  curious  woric. 

"  I  am,  my  deareet  dear* 

**  Your  affectionate  and  obedient  servant, 
'*  Bolt-court,  June  28,  1781,  "Samuel  Johnson-." 

The  lady  to  whom  this  letter  was  addressed,  and  for  whom  Dr. 
Johnson  had  a  high  r^ard,  died  in  Westminster,  at  the  age  of 
eighty,  Nov.  1,  1807      Malowe.] 

•  The  Will  of  King  Alfred,  alluded  to  in  thU  letter,  from  the  ori- 
^nal  Saxon,  in  the  library  of  Mr.  Astle,  has  been  printed  at  Che 
cjipeace  of  the  Uaiversily  of  Oxford. 
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The  following  curious  anecdote  I  insert  in  Pr.  Bur- 
Tiey's  own  words.  "  Dr.  Burney  related  to  Dr.  John- 
•son  the  partiality  which  liis  writing's  had  excited  in  a 
friend  of  Dr.  Burney's,  the  late  Mr.  Bewley,  well 
known  in  Noifolk  by  the  name  of  the  Philosopher  of 
Jkfdssingham  ;  who,  from  the  Ramblers  and  Plan  of  his 
Dictionary,  and  long  before  the  authour's  fame  was 
established  by  the  Dictionar)'  itself,  or  any  other  worfc, 
had  conceived  such  a  reverence  for  him,  tliat  he  ear- 
nestly begged  Dr.  Bm*ney  to  give  him  the  cover  of  the 
first  letter  he  had  received  from  liim,  as  a  relick  of  so 
estimable  a  writer.  This  was  in  1755.  In  1760, 
when  Dr.  Burney  visited  Dr.  Johnson  at  the  Temple 
in  London,  where  he  had  then  Chambers,  he  hapjiened 
to  arrive  there  before  he  was  up  ;  and  l)eing  shewn  into.1 
the  room  where  he  was  to  breakfast,  finding  himself 
alone,  he  examined  the  contents  of  the  apartment,  to 
try  whether  he  could,  undiscovered,  steal  any  thing  to 
send  to  his  friend  Bewley,  as  another  relick  of  the  ad- 
mirable Dr,  Johnson.  But  finding  nothing  better  to 
l)is  purpose,  be  cut  some  bristles  off  his  hearth-broom, 
And  enclosed  them  in  a  letter  to  his  country  enthusiast, 
who  received  them  with  due  reverence.  The  Doctor 
was  so  sensible  of  the  honour  done  to  him  by  a  man  of 
genius  and  science,  to  whom  he  was  an  utter  stranger, 
that  he  said  to  Dr.  Burney,  *  Su\  there  is  no  man  pos- 
sessed of  the  smallest  |>ortion  of  modesty,  but  must  be^ 
flattered  wild  the  admiration  of  such  a  man.  1*11  give 
him  a  set  of  my  Lives,  if  he  will  do  me  the  lionour  to 
accept  of  them/  In  this  he  kept  his  word ;  and  Dr. 
Burney  had  not  only  the  pleasure  of  gratifying  liis 
friend  with  a  present  more  worthy  of  his  acceptance 
than  tlic  segment  from  the  hearth-broom,  but  soon  after 
introducing  him  to  Dr.  Johnson  himself  in  Bolt-courtj 
•vilh  whom  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  conversing  a  con- 
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siderable  time,  not  a  fortnight  before  his  death ;  which 
hap|)ened  in  St.  Martin's-strcet,  during  his  vbit  to  Dr. 
Buraey,  in  the  house  where  the  great  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
had  lived  and  died  before."  ^  ^ 

In  one  of  his  little  memorandum-books  is  the  follow- 
ing minute ; 

"  August  9,  3  P.  M.  aetat.  72^  in  the  sumnier-houac 
at  Streatham. 

**  After  innumerable  resolutions  formed  and  neg- 
lectedy  I  have  retired  hither,  to  plan  a  life  of  greater 
diligence,  in  hope  that  I  may  yet  be  useful,  and  be 
daily  better  prepared  to  appear  before  my  Creator  and 
my  Judge,  from  whose  infinite  mercy  I  humbly  call  for 
assistance  and  support. 

"  My  purpose  is, 

"  To  pass  eight  hours  every  day  in  some  serious  em- 
ployment. 

"  Having  prayed,  I  purpose  to  employ  the  next  six 
weeks  upon  the  Italian  language,  for  my  settled  study." 

How  venerably  pious  does  lie  appear  in  these  mo- 
ments of  solitude,  and  how  spirited  are  Ids  resolutions 
for  the  improvement  of  his  mind,  even  in  elegant  lite- 
rature, at  a  very  advanced  period  of  life,  and  when 
afflicted  with  many  complaints. 

In  Autumn  he  went  to  Oxford,  Birmingham,  Lich- 
field, and  Ashbourne,  for  which  very  good  reasons 
might  be  given  in  the  conjectural  yet  positive  manner 
of  writers,  who  arc  proud  to  account  for  every  event 
which  they  relate.  He  himself,  however,  says,  **  The 
motives  of  my  journey  I  hardly  know ;  I  omitted  it  last 
year,  and  am  not  willing  to  miss  it  again.'* '-'    But  somc 

["  Mr.  Wllinm  Bcwiey  died  Sept.  5,  1783.  He  was  fikilled  in 
electricity,  chemiutr}',  and  anatomy.  He  wm  one  ol  tue  wnicra  in 
the  Montlily  Review.     A.  C] 

'  Praters  and  Meditations,  p.  201.  ' 
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good  considerations  arise,  amongst  which  is^the  kJhdly 
recollection  of  Mr.  Hector,  surgeon,  of  Birmingham. 
*'  Hector  is  likewise  an  old  friend,  the  only  companion 
of  my  childhood  that  passed  through  the  school  with 
me.  We  have  always  loved  one  another ;  perhaps  wc 
may  Ix:  made  better  by  sonic  serious  conversation,  of 
which  however  I  have  no  distinct  hope." 

He  says  too,  "  At  Lichfield,  my  native  place,  I  hope 
to  sliew  a  good  example  hy  fre(|uent  attendance  on 
publick  worship." 

My  correspondence  with  him  during  the  rest  of  this 
year  was,  I  know  not  why,  very  scanty^  and  all  on  my 
side.  I  wrote  him  one  letter  to  introduce  Mr.  Sinclair, 
(now  Sir  John,)  the  meml)er  for  Caithness,  to  his  ac- 
quaintance ;  and  informed  him  in  another,  that  my  wife  - 
had  again  been  affected  with  alarming  symptoms  of 
illness. 

In  17S2,  his  complaints  increased,  and  the  history  of 
bis  life  this  year,  is  little  moix?  than  a  mournful  recital 
of  the  variations  of  his  illness,  in  the  midst  of  which, 
however,  it  will  appear  from  his  letters,  that  the  pow- 
ers of  his  mind  were  in  no  degree  impaired. 

**TO   JAMES   BOSWELL,   ESQ. 
**  DEAR   SIB, 

**  I  SIT  down  to  answer  your  letter  on  the  same 
day  in  which  I  received  it,  and  am  pleased  that  my 
first  letter  of  the  year  is  to  you.  No  man  ought  to  be 
At  ease  while  he  knows  himself  in  the  wrong ;  and  I 
liave  not  satisfied  myself  with  my  long  silence.  The 
fletter  relating  tu  ^Ir.  Sinclair,  however,  was,  I  believe, 
never  brougtit. 

**  My  health  has  been  tottering  this  last  year :  and 
I  can  give  no  very  laudable  account  of  my  time.     I  ant 
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al^rays  hoping  to  do  belter  than  I  have  ever  hitherto 
done. 

"  JMy  journey  to  Ashbourne  and  Staffordshire  was 
not  pleasant ;  for  what  enjoyment  has  a  sick  man  visit- 
ing the  sick  ?  Shall  we  ever  have  another  frollck  like 
our  journey  to  the  Hebrides  ? 

"  I  hope  that  deal'  Mrs.  Boswell  will  surmount  her 
complaints ;  in  losing  her  you  will  lose  your  anchor, 
and  be  tost,  without  stability,  by  the  waves  of  life. ^  I 
wish  both  you  and  her  very  many  yeai-s,  and  very 
happy. 

"  For  some  months  past  I  have  been  so  withdrawn 
from  the  world,  that  I  can  send  you  nothing  particidar- 
A11  your  friends,  however,  are  well,  and  will  be  glad  of 
your  return  to  Loudon. 

"  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

"  Your's  most  affectionately, 
"January* 5,  1782,  "  SaM.  JoHXSON.** 


Af  a  time  when  he  was  less  able  than  he  had  once 
been  to  sustain  a  shock,  he  was  suddenly  deprived  of 
Mr.  Levett,  which^event  he  thus  communicated  to  Dr. 
Ijawrencc. 


"  SIH, 

"  Oim  old  friend,  Mr.  Levett,  who  was  last  night 
eminently  cheerful,  died  this  nioming.  The  man  who 
lay  in  the  same  room,  hearing  an  uncommon  noise,  got 
up  and  tried  to  make  him  speak,  but  without  effect. 
He  then  called  Mr.  Holder,  the  apothecary,  who, 
though  when  he  came  he  thought  him  dead,  opened  a 


'  The  truth  of  thin  ha«  been  proved  by  sad  experience. 
[Mrs,  Boswell  died  June  4,  1789.    Mjilomb.] 
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vein,  but  could  draw  no  blood.     So  has  ended  the  long 
;life  of  a  very  useful  and  very  blameless  man. 
**  I  am.  Sir, 

"  Your  most  humble  servant, 
"  Jan.  17,  17S2.  "  SaM,  JoUXSON." 

In  one  of  his  memorandum-books  in  my  possession, 
is  the  following  entry :  "  January  20,  Sunday,  Robert 
Levctt  was  buried  in  the  church-yard  of  Bridewell, 
between  one  and  two  in  the  afternoon.  He  died  on 
Thursday  17*  about  seven  in  the  morning,  by  an  instan- 
taneous death.  He  was  an  old  and  faithful  friend  :  I 
have  known  liim  from  about  46.  Commcndavi.  May 
God  have  mercy  on  him.     May  he  have  mercy  on  me/* 

Such  was  Johnson's  affectionate  regard  for  Levett,' 
that  he  hououred  his  memory  with  the  following  pathe- 
tic verses  :— 

"  Cokobmk'o  to  Hope's  delusive  mine, 

'*  As  on  we  toil  from  day  lo  day, 
"  By  sudden  blast  or  slow  decline 

*'  Our  social  coniforlx  drop  nwny. 

"  Well  Iry'd  through  many  a  varying  year, 
'*  See  Lbvett  to  the  grave  descend  ; 

'*  Officious,  innocent,  sincere, 
"  Of  every  friendleMt  name  the  friend. 

"  Yet  still  he  fills  Affection's  eye, 

"  Obscurely  wise,  and  coarsely  kindj 
"  Nor,  letterd  arrogance, '  deny 

'*  Thy  praise  to  merit  unrc6n*d. 

*'  When  fainting  Nature  calld  for  aid, 
*'  And  hov'ring  Death  prepar'd  the  blow, 


■  See  an  account  of  him  in  "  The  Gentleman's  Magosinc," 
Feb. 1785. 

>  In  both  editions  of  Sir  John  Hawkins's  Life  of  Dr.  Johnson^ 
"  Ictter'd  ignorance,"  is  printed. 
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"  His  Tigorous  remedy  display'd 
"  The  power  of  art  without  the  show. 

"  In  Misery's  darkest  caverns  known, 

"  His  ready  help  was  ever  nigh, 
*'  Where  hopeless  Anguish  pour'd  his  groan* 
"  And  lonely  Want  retir'd  to  die.* 

"  No  fiummonx  mock'd  by  chill  delay, 

'*  No  petty  gains  disdain'd  by  pride : 
*'  The  modest  wania  of  every  day 

"The  toil  of  every  day  supply'd. 

"  His  virtues  walli'd  their  narrow  round, 
*'  Nor  mnde  a  pause,  nor  left  a  void ; 

"  And  sure  the  eternal  Master  found 
**  His  single  talent  well  employ'd. 

'*  The  busy  day,  the  peaceful  night, 

"  Unfelt,  uncounted,  glided  by; 
"  His  frame  was  firm,  his  |>owers  were  bright, 

•'  Though  now  his  eightieth  year  was  nigh. 

•'  Tlien,  with  no  throbs  of  fiery  pain, 

*'  No  colli  gradations  of  decay, 
•'  Death  broke  at  once  the  vital  chain, 

'•  And  freed  his  soul  the  nearest  way." 

In  one  of  Johnson's  I'Cf^sters  of  this  year,  there  oc- 
curs the  following  curious  passage:  ".Ian.  20.  The 
Ministry  is  dissolved.  I  prayed  with  Francis,  and  gave 
thanks."*  *  It  has  been  the  subject  of  discussion,  whe- 
ther there  are  two  distinct  particulars  mentioned  here? 
Or  that  we  arc  to  underetand  the  giving  of  thanks  to 
be  in  conset|uencc  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Ministry  ? 
In  support  of  tlie  last  of  these  conjectures  may  be  urged 
his  mean  opinion  of  that  Ministry,  which  has  frequently 
appeared  in  the  course  of  this  work ;  and  it  is  strongly 

*  Johnson  repeated  this  line  to  me  thus  : 

"  And  labour  steals  an  hour  to  die.'* 
But  he  afterwards  altered  it  to  the  present  reading 
J  Prayers  and  Meditations,  p.  209> 
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confirmed  by  what  he  said  on  the  subject  to  Mr.  Se- 
ward : — **  I  am  glad  the  Alinbtry  is  removed.  Such  a 
bunch  of  imbecility  never  disgraced  a  countiy.  If  they 
sent  a  messenger  into  the  City  to  take  up  a  printer,  the 
messenger  was  taken  up  instead  of  the  printer,  and 
committed  by  the  sitting  Alderman.  If  they  sent  one 
army  to  the  relief  of  another,  the  first  army  was  defeat- 
ed and  taken  l>efore  the  second  arrived.  1  will  not 
say  that  wliat  they  did  \\as  always  wrong ;  but  it  was 
always  done  at  a  vrong  time," 


"  TO  MBS,  STRAHAN. 
**  DEAR  MADAM, 

"  Mrs.  Williams  shewed  me  your  kind  letter. 
This  little  habitation  is  now  but  a  melancholy  place, 
clouded  with  the  gloom  of  disease  and  death.  Of  the 
four  inmates,  one  has  been  suddenly  snatched  away ; 
two  are  oppressed  by  very  afflictive  and  dangerous  ill- 
ness ;  and  I  tried  yesterday  to  gain  some  relief  by  a 
third  bleeding,  from  a  disorder  which  has  for  some 
time  distressed  me,  and  I  think  myself  to-day  much 
better. 

"  I  am  glad,  dear  Madam,  to  hear  that  you  are  so 
far  recovered  as  to  go  to  Bath.  Let  me  once  more 
entreat  you  to  stay  tiU  your  health  is  not  only  obUiined, 
but  confirmed.  Vour  fortune  is  such  as  that  no 
moderate  exjjence  deserves  your  care ;  and  you  have  a 
tiusband,  who,  I  believe,  does  not  regard  it.  Stay,  there- 
fore, till  you  are  quite  well.  I  am,  for  my  |iai*t,  veiy 
much  deserted;  but  complaint  is  useless.  I  hope  GoD 
will  bless  you,  and  I  desire  you  to  form  the  same  wish 
for  me.     I  am,  dear  Madam^ 

"  Your  most  humble  servant, 
<P«b.  *.  1782.  "  Sam,  Johnson. 
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"  TO    EDMUND    MALONE,    ESft. 


"  SIB, 


•*  I  HAVE  for  many  weeks  been  so  much  out  of 
order,  that  I  have  gone  out  only  in  a  coach  to  Mrs. 
Thrale's,  where  I  can  use  all  the  freedom  that  sickness 
requires.  Do  not,  therefore,  take  it  amiss,  that  I  am 
not  with  you 'and  Dr.  Farmer.  I  hope  hereafter  to  see 
you  often.     I  am,  Sir, 

"  Your  most  humble  servant, 
"  Feb.  27.  1782.  "  SaM.  Johnson." 

TO   THE    SAME. 
«  DEAR  Sin, 

*'  I  HOPE  I  grow  better,  and  shall  soon  be  able  to 
enjoy  the  kindnes.s  of  my  fi'iends.  I  think  this  wild 
adherence  to  Chatterton  *  more  unaccountable  than  the 
obstinate  defence  of  Ossian.  In  Ossian  there  is  a 
national  pride,  which  may  Ixr  forgiven,  though  it  cannot 
be  applauded.  In  Chatterton  there  is  nothing  but  the 
resolution  to  say  again  what  has  once  been  said. 
"  I  am,  Sir, 

"  Your  humble  servant, 
'•Morch  2.  1782.  "  SaM.  JoHKSOK." 

^  [This  note  was  in  answer  to  one  which  accompanied  one  of  the 
earliest  paniphletn  on  the  subject  of  Chatterton's  forgery,  entitled 
"  Cursory  ObftervntioDs  on  the  Poems  attributed  to  Thoma^^  Row. 
ley,"  &c,  Mr  Thomas  Warton's  very  able  "  Inquiry"  appeared 
about  three  months  afterwards  :  and  Nlr.  Tyrwhitl's  admirable  "  \1n- 
d'tcation  of  hi«  Appendix,"  in  the  summer  of  the  same  year,  left  the 
believers  in  this  daring  imposture  nothing  but  "  the  resolution  to 
say  again  what  bad  been  said  before"  Daring,  however,  as  thi« 
fiction  was»  and  wild  as  was  the  adherence  to  Chatterton,  both  were 
greatly  exceeded  in  1795  and  the  following  ycar^by  a  still  more 
Hudacioos  imposture,  and  the  pertinacity  of  oneofits  adherents,  who 
hu  immortalized  his  name  by  publishing  a  bulky  volume,  of  which 
the  direct  and  nmnifest  object  was,  to  prove  the  authenticity  of  cer- 
tain papers  attributed  to  Shakspearc,  after  the  fabricator  of  the  spu- 
rious trash  had  publidcly  acknowledged  the  imposture !     Malonx.] 
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These  short  letters  shew  the  regard  which  Dr.  John- 
son entertained  for  Mr.  Malone,  who  the  more  he  is 
known  is  the  more  highly  valued.  It  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  Johnson  was  prevented  from  sharing  the 
elegant  hospitality  of  that  gentleman's  table,  at  which 
he  would  in  every  respect  have  been  fully  gratified. 
Mr.  MaIone»  Who  has  so  ably  succeeded  him  as  an 
Editor  of  Shakspeare,  has,  in  his  Preface,  done  great 
and  just  honour  to  Johnson's  memory. 

«  TO    >niS.    LUCY    POETEU,    IN    LICHFIELD. 
"  DF.AR   MADAM, 

"  I  WENT  away  from  LichfieldJSll,  and  have  had  a 
troublesome  time  with  my  breath ;  for  some  weeks  I 
have  been  disordered  by  a  cold,  of  which  I  could  not  get 
the  violence  abated,  till  I  had  been  let  blood  three  times. 
I  have  not,  however,  been  so  bad  but  that  I  could  have 
written,  and  am  sorry  that  I  neglected  it. 

"  IVTy  dwelling  is  but  melancholy ;  both  WUliams,  and 
Desmoulins,  and  myself,  are  very  sickly :  Frank  is  not 
well ;  and  poor  Levett  died  in  his  bed  the  other  day, 
by  a  sudden  stroke]:  I  suppose  not  one  minute  passed 
between  health  and  death ;  so  uncertain  are  human 
things. 

**  Such  is  the  appearance  of  the  world  about  me ;  I 
hope  your  scenes  are  more  cheerful.  But  whatever  * 
befalls  us,  though  it  is  wise  to  be  serious,  it  is  useless 
and  foolish,  and  perhaps  sinful,  to  be  gloomy.  Let  us, 
therefore,  keep  ourselves  as  easy  as  we  can  ;  though  the 
loss  of  friends  will  be  felt,  and  poor  Levett  had  been  a 
faithful  adherent  for  thirty  years. 

"  Forgive  me,  my  dear  love,  the  omission  of  writing ; 
I  hope  to  mend  that  and  my  other  faults.  Let  me 
have  your  prayers. 

<*  Make  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Cobb,  and  Miss 
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Adey,  and  Mr.  Pearsoti,  and  the  whole  company  of  my 
friends.     1  am,  my  dear, 

"  Your  most  humble  servant, 
"  London,  March  9,  I7«S.  "  SaM.  JohNSON." 

TO   TUC   SAH£. 
"  DEAR  TirAnAM, 

**  My  last  was  but  a  dull  letter,  and  I  know  not 
that  this  will  be  much  more  cheerful ;  I  am,  however, 
willing  to  write,  because  you  are  desirous  to  hear  from 
me. 

"  My  disorder  has  now  begun  its  ninth  week,  for  it 
is  not  yet  over,  I  was  last  Tliureday  blooded  for  the 
fourth  time,  and  have  since  found  myself  much  relieved, 
but  I  am  very  tender  and  easily  hurt ;  so  that  since  we 
parted  I  have  had  but  little  comfort,  but  I  hope  that 
the  spring  will  recover  me  ;  and  t>iat  in  the  summer  I 
shall  see  Lichfield  again,  for  I  will  not  delay  my  \isit 
another  year  to  the  end  of  autumn. 

'*  I  have,  by  advertising,  found  poor  Mr.  Levctt's 
brothers,  in  Yorkshire,  who  will  take  the  little  he  has 
left :  it  is  but  little,  yet  it  will  be  welcome,  for  I  believe 
Ihey  are  of  very  low  condition. 

"  To  be  sick,  and  to  see  nothing  but  sickness  and 
death,  is  but  a  gloomy  state;  but  I  hope  l)etter  times, 
even  in  this  world,  will  come,  and  whatever  this  world 
may  witU-hold  or  give,  we  shall  be  happy  in  a  better 
state.     Pray  for  me,  my  dear  Lucy. 

**  Make  my  complimenU  to  Mrs.  Cobb,  and  Miss 
Adey,  and  my  old  friend,  Hetty  Bailey,  and  to  all  the 
Lichfield  ladies.     I  am  dear  Madam, 

"Yours,  affectionately, 
'*  BoU-court,  Klect-8treet.  «<  SaM.  JOIINSON ," 

March  19.  1742. 
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On  the  day  on  which  this  letter  was  written,  he  thus 
feelingly  mentions  his  respected  friend,  and  physician. 
Dr.  Lawrence  : — "  Poor  Lawrence  has  almost  lost  the 
sense  of  hearing ;  and  I  have  lost  the  conTci*satioQ  of  a 
learned,  intelligent,  and  communicative  companion,  and 
a  fnend  whom  long  familiarity  has  much  endeared. 
Lawrence  is  one  of  the  best  men  whom  I  have  known. 
— Nostrum  omnium  miserere  Deus^  ^ 

It  was  Dr.  Johnson's  custom  when  he  wrote  to  Dr. 
Lawrence  concerning  his  own  health,  to  use  the  Latia 
language.  I  have  been  favoured  by  Miss  Lawrence 
with  one  of  these  letters  as  a  specimen  : 


4 

I 


T,  Lawrencio,  Medico  S. 

.^  , 'f  NovuM/rig'M*,  nova  tussis^nova  spirandi  iliffi^ 
cuUaSj  novam  sattguims  mlssionem  suadent,  tjuam  ta-^ 
vicn  ie  inconsuUo  nolim  fieri.  Adtc  venire  vijc  possum^ 
nee  est  cur  adme  vcnias.  Licere  vel  non  licer^e  uno  verba 
diccndum  est  ;  catera  mihi  et  Holdero^  reliqueris.  Si 
per  te  iicet,  imperatur  nuncio  Holdcrum  ad  me  deducere* 

"  Mniis  Calendis,  1782.  ♦ 


4 


"  Postquajn  tu  discesseris  qud  me  vertam  ?  ** ' 

'  Pniy»i»  Hnd  Mcdiiations,  p.  207- 

'  Mr.  Holder,  in  the  Strand^  Dr.  Johnson's  apothecary. 

9  Soon  after  the  above  letter,  Dr.  Lawrence  left  London,  but  not 
before  the  palsy  hnd  made  so  great  a  pro^ss  «fi  to  render  him 
unable  to  wrlleforhiraaelf.  The  following  are  extracts  from  letters 
Addressed  by  Dr.  JohnRon  lo  one  of  his  daughtent : 

••  You  will  easily  believe  with  what  gladnew  I  read  thai  you  had 
heard  once  again  that  voice  to  which  we  have  all  so  often  delighted 
to  attend.  May  you  often  hear  it.  If  we  had  his  mind,  and  his 
tongue,  we  could  spore  the  rest. 

"  I  am  not  vignroun,  but  much  belter  than  when  dear  Dr.  Lawrence 
held  my  puUe  the  lost  time.  Be  so  kind  as  to  let  me  know,  frocn  one 
liule  interval  lo  another^  the  state  of  his  body,    1  am  pleated  that 


4 
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"  TO  CAPTAIN  LANGTON,'  IN  aoCHESTER, 


"  DEAR  SIR, 

"  It  is  now  long  since  we  saw  one  another;  adn^ 
■whatever  has  been  the  reason,  neither  you  have  written 
to  me,  nor  I  to  you.  To  let  friendship  die*  away  by 
negligence  and  silence,  is  certainly  not  wise.  It  is 
voluntarily  to  throw  away  one  of  the  greatest  comforts 
of  this  weary  pilgrimage,  of  which  when  it  is,  as  it 
must  be  taken  finally  away,  he  that  travels  on  alone, 
will  wonder  how  his  esteem  could  be  so  little.  Do  not 
forget  me;  you  see  that  I  do  not  forget  you.  It  is  plea- 
sing in  the  silence  of  solitude  to  think,  that  there  is  one 
at  least,  however  distant,  of  whose  benevolence  there 
is  littlf^doubt,  and  whom  there  is  yet  hope  of  seeing 


he  remembers  me,  and  hope  that  it  never  can  be  possible  for  me  to 
forget  him.     July  22, 1782. 

'*  I  am  much  delighted  erea  tvith  the  small  advances  nbich  dear 
Dr.  Ijiwrcnce  makes  towards  recovery.  If  we  could  have  again  but 
his  mind,  and  his  tongue  in  his  mind,  and  his  right  h:tnd,  we  should 
not  much  lament  the  rest.  I  should  not  despair  of  helping  the 
awelted  hand  by  electricity,  if  it  were  frequently  and  diligently 
supplied. 

"  Let  me  know  from  time  to  time  whatever  happens;  and  I  hope 
I  reed  not  tell  you,  how  much  I  am  interested  in  every  change. 
Aug.  26.  1782. 

•'  lliough  the  account  with  which  you  favoured  me  in  your  last 
letter  could  not  give  me  the  pleasure  that  1  wished,  yel  1  was  glad 
to  receive  it ;  for  my  affection  to  my  dear  friend  makes  me  desirous 
of  knowing  his  state,  whatever  it  be.  1  beg,  therefore,  that  you 
continue  to  let  me  know,  from  time  to  time,  all  that  you  observe. 

"  Many  fits  of  severe  illness  have,  for  about  three  months  past, 
forced  my  kind  physician  often  upon  my  mind.  I  am  now  better; 
and  hope  gratitude,  as  well  as  distress,  can  be  a  motive  to  remeni- 
bmnce.     Bolt-court,  Fleet-street,  Feb.  4-.  1783." 

'  Mr.  Langton  being  at  this  time  on  duty  at  Itochester,  he  is 
addressed  by  his  military  title. 
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"  Of  my  life,  from  the  time  we  parted,  the  history 
is  mournful.  The  spring  of  last  year  deprived  me  of 
Thrale,  a  man  whose  eye  for  fifteen  years  had  scarcely 
been  turned  upon  me  but  with  respect  or  tenderness ; 
for  such  another  friend,  the  general  course  of  human 
things  wiU  not  suffer  man  to  hope.  I  passed  the  Sum- 
mer at  Streatham,  but  there  was  no  Thrale ;  and  having 
idled  away  the  summerwith  a  weakly  body  and  neglect^ 
mind,  I  made  ajoumey  to  Staffordshire  on  the  edge  of 
winter.  The  season  was  dreary,  I  was  sickly,  and 
found  the  friends  sickly  whom  I  went  to  see.  Ailer  a 
sorrowful  sojourn,  I  returned  to  a  habitation  possessed 
for  the  present  by  two  sick  women,  where  my  dear  old 
iriend,  Mr.  Levett,  to  wliom  as  he  used  to  tell  me,  I 
owe  your  acquaintaoce,  died  a  few  weeks  ago»  suddenly 
in  his  bed ;  there  passed  not,  I  believe,  a  minute  between 
health  and  death.  At  night,  as  at  Mrs.  Thrale's,  I 
•was  musing  in  my  chamber,  I  thought  with  nncoDimon 
earnestness,  that,  however  I  might  riter  my  mode  tjf 
life,  or  whithersoever  I  might  remove,  I  would  endeavour 
-to  retain  Levett  aboHt  me:in^e  morning  my  servant 
in^iught  me  word  that  Ijevett  was  called  to  another 
«tate,  a  state  for  which,  I  think,  he  was  not  unprepared, 
for  he  was  very  useful  to  the  poor.  How  much  soeTcr 
1  valued  lum,  I  now  wish  that  I  had  valued  him  more.'' 

"  I  have  myself  been  ill  more  than  eight  weeks  of  a 
disorder,  fVom  which  at  tbe  expence  of  shout  fifty 
minces  of  blood,  I  hope  I  am  now  recovering. 

*  [^Johnaon  has  here  expressed  a  sentiment  similiar  to  that  con«- 
tatned  in  one  of  Shenstone's  stanzas,  to  which  in  his  life  of  that 
poel  he  has  giren  high  praise*: 

"  I  prized  every  hour  that  went  by, 

**  Beyond  all  that  had  pleasM  me  before  ; 
'*  But  now  they  are  gone  and  I  sigh, 
"  And  I  griefe  that  I  prized  them  bo  nore.^' 

•S.JIvrwBtiL.] 
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"  You,  dear  Sir,  luive,  I  liop:*,  a  more  cheerful  scene ; 
you  see  George  fond  of  his  book,  and  the  pretty  misses 
airy  and  lively,  with  my  own  little  Jenny  equal  to  the 
best:  and  in  whatever  can  contribute  to  your  quiet  or 
pleasure,  you  have  Lady  Rothes  ready  to  concur.  May 
wliatever  you  enjoy  of  good  be  increased,  and  what- 
ever you  suffer  of  evil  be  diminished. 
"  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

**  Your  humble  servant, 
"Bolt-court.  Fleet-street,  «  SaM.  JoUNbON*7 

March  20,  1782, 

"  TO  MR.  HECTOB,  IN  BIRMINGHAM.* 

"  REAR  SIR, 

*'  I  hope  1  do  not  very  grossly  flatter  myself  to 
imagine  that  you  and  dear  Mrs.  Careless*  will  l>e  glad 
to  hear  some  account  of  rhe.  I  jierformed  the  journey- 
to  London  with  very  little  inconvenience,  and  came 
safe  to  my  habitation,  where  I  found  nothing  but  ill 
health,  and,  of  consequence,  very  little  cheerfulness.  I 
then  went  to  visit  a  little  way  into  the  country,  where 
1  got  a  complaint  by  a  cold  which  has  hung  eight  weeks 
upon  me,  and  from  which  I  am,  at  the  expcnce  of  fifty 
ounces  of  blood,  not  yet  free.  1  am  afraid  I  must  once 
morc  owe  my  recovery  to  warm  weather,  which  seem^i 
to  make  no  advances  towards  us. 

"  Such  is  my  health,  which  will,  I  hope,  soon  grow 
better.  In  other  respects  I  have  no  reason  to  complain. 
I  know  not  that  I  have  written  any  thing  more  gene- 
rally commended  than  the  Lives  of  the  Poets ;  and  have 
found  the  world  willing  enough   to   caress  me,  if  my 


J  A  part  of  this  letter  having  been  torn  off,  I  ha»c,  from  ihc 
evident  neaninif,  supplied  a  few  words  und  half  words  at  tJie  end& 
&ad  be^nniog  of  linei. 

*  See  Vol.  II.  p.  445. 
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me  to  be  in   much  company  ;  but 
been   almost  wholly   employed  in 


I 


health  had  invited 
this  season  1  have 
nursing  myself. 

•*  When  summer  comes  I  hope  to  see  you  again,  and 
will  not  put  off*  my  visit  to  the  end  of  the  year.  I 
have  lived  so  long  in  London,  that  I  did  not  remember 
the  difference  of  seasons. 

"  Your  health,  when  I  saw  you,  was  much  improved. 
You  will  be  prudent  enough  not  to  put  it  in  danger, 
I  hope,  when  we  meet  again,  we  shall  congratulate 
each  other  upon  fair  prospects  of  longer  life  ;  though 
■what  are  the  pleasures  of  the  longest  life,  when  placed 
in  compaiison  with  a  happy  death  ?     I  am,  dear  Sir, 

"  Yours  most  affectionately, 
"  London.  March  21,  1782.  "  Sam.  JoHNSON.**  j 

TO   THE    SAME. 

ISViihout  a  date,  but  supposed  to  6e 
«  DEAR  SIR,  aliout  this  ih»i\']  ^ 

**  That  you  and  dear  Mrs,  Careless  should   have  ™ 
care  or  curiosity  about  my  health  gives  me  that  plea- 
sure which  every  man  feels  from  finding  himself  not  for-  fl 
gotten.   In  age  we  feel  again  that  love  of  our  native  place 
and  our  early  friends,  which   in  the  bustle  or  amuse- 
ments of  middle  life,  were  overborne  and  sus|)ended.       , 
You  and  I  should  now  naturally  cling  to  one  another :  fl 
we  have  outlived  most  of  those  who  could  pretend  to 
.rival  us  in  each  other's  kindness.     In  our  walk  through 
life  we  have  dropped  our  companions,  and  are  now  to 
pick  up  such  as  chance  may  offer  us,  or  to  travel  on 
alone.     You,  indeed,  have  a  sister,  with  whom  you  can 
divide  the  day  :  I  have  no  natural  friend  left  ;  but  Pro- 
vidence has  been  pleased  to  preserve  me  from  neglect ;  ■ 
]  have  not  wanted  such  alleviations  of  life  as  friendship 
could  supply.     My  health  has  been,  from  my  twentieth 
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year,  such  as  had  seldom  afforded  me  a  single  day  of 
ease;  but  it  is  at  least  not  worse;  and  I  sometimes 
make  myself  believe  tlint  it  is  better.  My  disorders 
are,  however,  still  sufficiently  oppressive. 

**  I  think  of  seeing  StafTordshire  again  this  autumn, 
and  intend  to  find  my  way  through  Birmingham,  where 
I  hope  to  see  you  and  deai*  Mrs.  Careless  well. 
"  I  am.  Sir, 

"  Vour  afFectionate  friend, 

"  Sam,  Johnson." 

I  wrote  to  him  at  different  dates ;  regretted  that  I 
could  not  come  to  London  this  spring,  but  hoped  we 
should  meet  somewhere  in  the  summer;  mentioned  the 
state  of  my  affairs,  and  suggested  hopes  of  some  perfcr- 
ment;  informed  him,  that  as  "  The  Beauties  of  Johnson" 
had  been  published  in  London,  some  obscure  scribbler 
had  j)uhlished  at  Edinljurgh  what  he  called  "  The 
Deformities  of  Johnson.** 

"  TO  JAJIES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 
"  DEAR  SIR, 

"  The  pleasure  which  we  used  to  receive  from 
each  other  on  Good-Friday  and  Easter-day,  we  must 
be  this  year  content  to  miss.  Let  us,  however,  pray 
for  each  other,  and  hope  to  see  one  another  yet  from 
time  to  time  with  mutual  delight.  My  disorder  has 
been  a  cold,  which  impeded  the  organs  of  respiration, 
and  kept  me  many  weeks  in  a  state  of  great  uneasiness; 
but  by  repeated  phlebotomy  it  is  now  relieved:  and 
next  to  the  recovery  of  Mrs.  Boswell,  I  flatter  myself, 
that  you  will  i*ejoice  at  mine. 

"  What  we  shall  do  in  the  summer,  it  is  yet  too  early 
to  consider.  You  want  to  know  what  you  shall  do 
now ;  I  do  not  think  thi.s  time  of  bustle  and  confusion^ 

*  [On  the  preceding  dnylhc  Ministry  had  been  changed.  Malonb.] 
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Kke  to  produce  any  advantage  to  you.  Every  man  has 
tliose  to  reward  and  gratify  ^vho  have  contributed  to 
his  advancement.  To  come  hither  with  such  expec- 
tations at  the  expence  of  borrowe<l  money,  which  I  find 
Lyou  know  not  where  to  borrow,  can  hardly  be  considered 
prudent.  I  am  sorry  to  find,  what  your  solicitatioTis 
seem  to  imply,  that  you  have  already  gone  the  wliole 
length  of  your  credit.  Tliis  is  to  set  the  quiet  of  your 
whole  life  at  hazard.  If  you  anticipate  your  inherit- 
ance, you  can  at  last  inherit  nothing ;  all  that  you  re- 
ceive must  pay  for  tlie  past  You  must  get  a  j>lace,  or 
pine  in  penury,  with  the  empty  name  of  a  great  estate. 
Poverty,  my  dear  friend,  is  so  great  an  evil,  and  preg- 
nant with  so  much  temptation,  and  so  much  misery^ 
that  I  cannot  but  earnestly  enjoin  you  to  avoid  it. 
Live  on  what  you  have ;  live  if  you  can  on  less  ;  do  not 
borrow  either  for  vanity  or  pleasure;  the  vanity  will 
end  in  shame,  and  the  pleasure  in  regret :  stay  therefoi-e 
at  home,  till  you  have  saved  money  for  your  journey 
hither. 

"  *  The  Beauties  of  Johnson'  are  said  to  have  ffot 
money  to  the  collector ;  if  the  '  Deformities '  have  the 
same  success,  I  shall  he  still  a  more  extensive  benefactor. 

"  Make  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Boswell,  who  is  I 
ho[tc  reconciled  to  me ;  and  to  the  young  people  whom 
I  never  have  offended. 

**  You  never  told  me  the  success  of  your  plea  againat 
the  Solicitors*     I  am,  dear  Sir. 

**  Your  most  aflectionate, 
•'  London,  MnrcK  28.  1782.  "  SaM.  JonWSOK.' 


I 
i 
I 

I 


Notwithstanding  his  aflflicted  state  of  body  and  mind 
thu  year,  the  following  con*csp<>ndence  aflbrds  a  proof 
not  only  of  his  benevolence  and  conscientious  readiness 
to  relieve  a  good  man  from  errour,  but  by  his  cloathing 
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one  of  the  sentiments  in  his  "  Rambler,"  in  different 
lan^age,  not  inferiour  to  that  of  the  unginal,  shews 
his  extraordinary  command  of  clear  and  forcible  expres- 
sion. 

A  clergyman  at  Bath  wrote  to  him,  that  in  "  The 
Morning  Chronicle,"  a  passage  in  "  The  Beauties  of 
Johnson,"  article  Death,  had  been  poiated  out  as  sup- 
posed by  some  readers  to  recommend  suicide,  the  words 
being  "  To  die  is  the  fate  of  man  ;  but  to  die  with  lin- 
gering anguish  is  generally  Iiis  folly;"  and  res|>ectfuUy 
suggesting  to  him,  that  such  an  erroneous  notion  of  any 
sentence  in  the  writings  of  an  acknowledged  friend  of 
I'eligion  and  virtue,  should  not  pass  uncontradicted. 

Johnson  thus  answered  this  clei'gyman's  letter : 


"  TO  TITE  RF.VEB.ENn  MR. 

"  Sin, 


AT  BATH. 


•*  Being  now  in  the  country  in  a  state  of  recover}', 
as  I  hope,  from  a  very  oppressive  disorder,  I  cannot 
neglect  the  acknowledgement  of  your  Christian  letter. 
The  iK)ok  called  "  The  Beauties  of  Johnson/'  is  the  pro- 
duction of  I  know  not  whom  ;  I  never  saw  it  but  by 
casual  inspection,  and  considered  myself  as  utterly  dis- 
engaged from  its  consequences.  Of  the  passage  you 
mention,  I  remember  some  notice  in  some  pajKn- ;  but 
knowing  that  it  must  be  misrepresented,  I  tliought  of 
it  no  more,  nor  do  I  know  where  to  find  it  in  my  own 
books.  I  am  accustomed  to  think  little  of  newsjmpers ; 
but  an  opinion  so  weighty  and  serious  as  yours  has 
determined  me  to  do,  what  I  should  without  your  sea- 
sonable admonition,  have  omitted :  and  I  will  direct 
my  thought  to  be  shewn  in   its  true  state.*^  If  I  could 

*  What  follows,  appeared  in  Ihc  Morning  Chronicle  of  May  29, 
1782. — ""  A  Correspondent  having  mentioned  in  the  Morning^  Chro- 
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find  the  passage  I  would  direct  you  to  it.  I  suppose 
the  tenour  is  this : — "  Acute  diseases  are  the  immediate 
and  inevitable  strokes  of  Heaven  ;  but  of  them  the 
pain  is  short,  and  the  conclusion  speedy  ;  chronical  dis- 
orders, l>y  which  we  are  suspended  in  tedious  torture 
between  Ule  and  death,  arc  commonly  the  effect  of  our 
own  misconduct  and  intemjierance.  *  To  die,  &£C.* — 
This,  Sir,  you  see  is  all  true  and  all  blameless.  I  hope 
some  time  in  the  next  week,  to  have  all  rectified.  My 
health  has  been  lately  mucli  shaken ;  if  you  favour  me 
with  any  answer,  it  will  be  a  comfort  to  me  know  that 
I  have  your  prayers.  I  am,  &c.  ■ 
"  May  15,  1782.  "  SaM.  JohNSON." 

This  letter,  as  might  be  expected  had  its  full  effect, 
and  the  clergyman  acknowledged  it  in  gi-ateful  and 
pious  ter.ais.^ 

The  following  letters  requii^  no  extracts  from  mine 
to  introduce  them. 

*'  TO    JAMKS    l.OSWELL,    ESQ. 
"  DEAR  SIH, 

"  The  earnestness  and  tenderness  of  your  letter  is 
such,  that  I  cannot  think  myself  shewing  it  more  re- 

nicle  of  December  12,  the  Inst  clnuaeofthe  following.paragmphft 
a5»emingto  favonr  Kuicide ;  wc  nrc  requested  to  prim  the  whole 
pa^wige.  iKfll  its  (rue  meaning  may  oppenr,  which  is  not  to  recommend 
iuicide  but  eierci&e. 

"  Kxercise  cannot  ticcure  us  from  that  diiuolution  to  which  we 
are  decreed :  but  while  the  soul  and  body  continue  united,  it  can 
make  the  asi^oiiation  pleading,  and  pvc  probable  hopc!^  that  they 
fthall  be  di«]oined  by  nn  easy  reparation.  It  was  a  principle  among 
the  anticnU,  that  acute  diseases  are  from  Heaven,  and  chronical  from 
ountlve^t;  the  dan  of  death,  indeed,  falU  from  Heaven,  bntwepoi«on 
it  by  our  own  misconduct:  to  die  i^  the  fate  of  man  ;  but  lo  die  with 
lingrrinK  i>i^K">^^  '*  generntly  hi!>  folly." 

'  The  Corrcnpondencc  muy  be  seen  at  length  in  the  Gentleman'* 
MagBzinv.  Feb.  1786. 
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spect  than  it  claims,  by  sitting  down  ^^  answei*  it  jj^^ 
day  on  which  I  received  it. 

"  This  year  has  afflicted  me  with  a  very  irksome  and 
severe  disorder.  My  respiration  has  been  much  impe- 
ded, and  much  blood  has  been  taken  away.  I  am  now 
harassed  by  a  catarrhous  cough,  from  which  my  pur- 
pose is  to  seek  relief  by  change  of  air ;  and  I  am,  there- 
fore, preparing  to  go  to  Oxford. 

"  Whether  I  did  nght  in  dissuading  you  from  coming 
to  London  this  spring,  I  will  not  determine.  You 
have  not  lost  much  by  missing  my  company ;  I  have 
scarcxjly  been  well  for  a  single  week.  I  miglit  have 
received  comfort  from  your  kindness;  but  you  would 
have  seen  me  afflicted,  and,  j)erhaps,  found  me  peevish. 
Whatever  might  have  been  your  pleasure  or  mine,  I 
know  not  bow  I  could  have  honestly  advised  you  to 
come  hither  with  borrowed  money.  Do  not  accustom 
yourself  to  consider  debt  only  as  an  inconvenience;  you 
will  find  it  a  calamity.  Poverty  takes  away  so  many 
means  of  doing  good,  and  produces  so  much  inability  to 
resist  evil,  both  natural  and  moral,  that  it  is  by  all  vir- 
tuous means  to  be  avoided.  Consider  a  man  whose 
fortune  is  very  narrow  ;  wliatever  be  his  rank  by  birth, 
or  whatever  liis  reputation  by  intellectual  excellence, 
what  can  he  do?  or  what  evil  can  he  prevent?  That 
he  cannot  help  the  needy  is  evident ;  he  has  nothing  to 
spare.  But,  perhaps,  bis  advice  or  admonition  may  1)0 
useful.  1  lis  poverty  will  destroy  his  influence ;  many 
more  can  find  that  he  is  poor,  than  that  he  is  wise;  and 
few  will  reverence  the  understanding  that  is  of  so  little 
advantage  to  its  owner.  I  say  nothing  of  the  personal 
wretchedness  of  a  debtor,  which,  however,  has  passed 
into  a  proverb.  Of  riches  it  is  not  neessafy  to  wi'ite 
the  praise.  Let  it,  however,  be  rememlicred,  that  he 
who  has  money  to  spare,  has  it  always  in  his  power  to 
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benefit  others;  and  of  such  power  a  good  man  must 
always  be  desirous. 

"  I  am  pleased  with  your  account  of  Easter.'  We 
shall  meet,  I  hope  in  Autumn/  both  well  and  both 
cheerful ;  and  part  each  the  better  for  the  other's  com- 
pany. 

"  Make  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Boswell,  and  to  the 
young  charmers.     I  am,  A:c. 
"London.  June  S,  1782.  ."  SaM.  JoHSSOX." 

"  TO  MR.  PERKINS. 
**  DEAR  SIR. 

"  T  AM  much  pleased  that  you  are  goings  a  very* 
long  journey,  which  may  by  proper  conduct  restore 
your  health  and  prolong  your  life. 

"  Obsen'e  these  rules  : 

•*  1.  Turn  all  care  out  of  your  head  as  soon  as  you 
mount  the  chaise. 

*'  2.  Do  not  think  about  frugality;  your  health  is 
worth  more  than  it  can  cost, 

•*  3.  Do  not  continue  any  day's  journey  to  fatigue, 

"  4.  Take  now  and  then  a  daVs  rest. 

*•  5.  Get  a  smart  sea-sickness,  if  you  can. 

"  6.  Cast  away  nil  anxiety,  and  keep  your  mind  easy. 

**  This  Inst  dii-ection  is  the  principal;  with  an  un- 
quiet mind,  neither  exercise,  nor  diet,  nor  physick,  can 
be  of  much  use. 

"  I  wi.sh,  you,  dear  Sir,  a  prosperous  journey,  and  n 
happy  recovery.     I  am,  dear  Sir, 

"  Your  most  affectionate,  humble  servant, 
•*  Jaly  28.  1782.  "  SaM,  JoHNSON." 

•  Which  I  celebrated  in  the  Charch-of-Fnglnnd  chnpc!  at  Edin 
burgh,  (uundcd  by  Lord  CltieriUron  Smith,  of  respectable  and  }Moai 
aciDory. 
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«  TO  JAMES  BOSWEIX,  ESQ. 
"  DEAR  SIB, 

*'  Being  uncertain  wliether  I  should  have  any 
call  this  autumn  into  the  country,  I  did  not  immediately 
answer  your  kind  letter.  I  have  no  call;  but  if  you 
desire  to  meet  me  at  Ashbourne,  I  Ijelieve  I  can  come 
thither  ;  if  you  had  rather  come  to  London,  I  can  stay 
at  Streatham :  take  your  choice. 

**  This  year  has  been  very  heavy.  From  the  middle 
of  January  to  the  middle  of  June  I  was  battered  by  one 
disorder  after  another  !  I  am  now  veiy  mucli  recovered, 
and  hope  still  to  be  better.  What  happiness  it  is  that 
Airs.  Boswell  has  escaped. 

*'  My  *  Lives '  are  reprinting,  and  I  have  forgotten 
the  authour  of  Gray's  character :  **  write  immediately, 
and  it  may  be  perhaps  yet  inserted. 

"  Of  London    or    Ashlwume   you   have   your   free 
choice ;  at  any  place  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  you.     I  am. 
dear  Sir,     Yours,  &tc. 
•  August  24. 1762.  **  Sam.  Johnson." 

On  the  30th  of  August,  I  informed  him  that  my 
honoured  father  had  died  that  morning;  a  complaint 
under  which  he  had  long  laboured,  having  suddenly 
come  to  a  crisis,  while  I  was  upon  a  visit  at  the  seat  of 
Sir  Charles  Preston,  from  whence  I  had  hastened  the 
day  l)eforc,  upon  receiving  a  letter  by  express. 

"TO   JAMES   BOSWELL,   ESQ. 
"  DEAR  sni, 

"  I  HAVE  struggled  through  this  year  with  so 
much  infirmity  of  body,  and  such  strong  impressions  of 

•  The  Reverend  Mr.  Temple  j  XHcar  of  St.  Oluviafl,  Corn^rall 
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the  fragility  of  life,  that  death,  whenever  it  appears,  fills 
me  with  melancholy  ;  and  I  cannot  hear  without  emo- 
tion of  the  removal  of  any  one,  whom  I  have  known, 
into  another  state. 

"  Your  father's  death  had  every  circumstance  that 
coiJd  enal>le  you  to  i)car  it ;  it  was  at  a  mature  ag^, 
and  it  was  expected ;  and  as  his  general  life  had  been, 
pious,  his  thoughts  had  doubtless  for  many  years  past 
been  turned  upon  eternity.  That  you  did  not  find  him 
sensible  must  doubtless  grieve  you ;  his  disposition 
towards  you  was  undoubtedly  that  of  a  kind,  though 
not  of  a  fond  father.  Kindness,  at  least  actual,  is  in 
our  power,  but  fondness  is  not ;  and  if  by  negligence 
or  imprudence  you  had  extinguished  his  fondness,  he 
could  not  at  \vill  rekindle  it.  Nothing  then  remained 
between  you  but  mutual  forgiveness  of  each  other's 
faults,  and  mutual  desire  of  each  other's  happiness. 

*'  I  shall  long  to  know  his  final  disposition  of  Iiis 
fortune. 

"  You,  dear  Sir,  have  now  a  new  station,  and  have 
therefore  new  cares,  and  new  employments.  Life,  as 
Cowley  seems  to  say,  ought  to  resemble  a  well-ordered 
poem  ;  of  which  one  rule  generally  received  is,  that  the 
exordium  should  be  simple,  and  should  promise  little. 
Begin  your  new  course  of  life  with  the  least  shew,  and 
tl)e  least  expence  possible ;  you  may  at  pleasure  en- 
crease  both,  but  you  caunot  easily  diminish  them.  Do 
not  think  your  estate  your  own,  while  any  man  can  call 
upon  you  for  money  which  you  cannot  pay :  therefore, 
begin  with  timorous  parsimony.  Let  it  be  your  first 
care  not  to  be  in  any  man's  debt. 

"  When  the  thoughts  are  extended  to  a  future  statc^ 
the  present  life  seems  hardly  worthy  oi*  all  Ujosc  princi- 
ples of  conduct,  8nd  maxims  of  prudence,  which  one 
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generation  of  men  has  transmitted  to  another;  but 
upon  a  closer  view,  when  it  is  perceived  how  much  evil 
is  produced,  and  how  much  good  is  impeded  by  embar- 
rassment and  distress,  and  how  little  room  the  expedi 
ents  of  poverty  leave  for  the  exercise  of  virtue,  it  grows 
manifest  that  the  l>oundless  importance  of  the  next  life 
enforces  some  attention  to  the  intei'ests  of  this. 

"  Be  kind  to  the  old  servants,  and  secure  the  kind- 
ness of  the  ag-ents  and  factors ;  do  not  disgust  them  by 
asi^erity,  or  unwelcome  gaiety,  or  apparent  suspicion. 
From  them  you  must  learn  the  real  state  of  your  affairs, 
the  charactere  of  your  tenants,  and  the  value  of  your 
lands. 

"  Make  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Boswcll ;  I  think 
her  expectations  from  air  and  exercise  are  the  best 
that  slie  can  form.  I  hope  she  will  live  long  and 
happily. 

•*  I  forgot  whether  I  told  you  that  Rasay  has  been 
here ;  we  dined  cheerfully  together.  I  entertained 
lately  a  young  j^entlcman  from  Corrichatachin. 

"  I  received  your  letters  only  tliis  morning. 
"  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

**  Yours,  &c. 
"  London,  Sept.  7, 1782.  "  SaM.  Johnson." 

In  answer  to  my  next  letter,  I  received  one  from 
him,  dissuading  me  from  hastening  to  him  as  I  had 
proposed  ;  what  is  propter  for  publication  is  the  follow* 
ing  paragraph,  equally  just  and  tender : 

"  One  expence,  however,  I  would  not  have  you  to 
spare ;  let  nothing  be  omitted  that  can  preserve  ^Irs. 
Boswell,  though  it  should  be  necessary  to  transplant 
her  for  a  time  into  a  softer  climate.  She  is  the  |'rop 
and  stay  of  your  life.  How  much  must  your  children 
suffer  by  losing  her." 
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My  wife  was  now  so  much  convinced  of  his  sincere 
friendship  for  me,  and  rcppard  lor  her,  that  without  any 
suggestion  on  my  part,  she  wrote  him  a  very  polite  and 
fateful  letter. 

"  DR.  JORXSON  TO  MES.  BOSWELL. 
"  DEAE   LADV, 

"  I  HATE  not  often  received  so  much  pleasure  ai 
from  your  invitation  to  Auchinleck.  The  journey 
thither  and  back  is,  indeed,  too  great  for  the  latter  part 
of  the  year ;  but  if  my  health  were  fully  recovered,  I 
would  suffer  no  little  heat  and  cold,  nor  a  wet  or  a 
rough  road  to  keep  me  from  you.  I  am,  indeed,  not 
without  hope  of  seeing  Auchinleck  again  ;  but  to  make 
it  a  pleasant  place  I  must  see  its  lady  well,  and  brisk, 
and  air}'.  For  my  sake,  therefore,  among  many  greater 
reasons,  take  care,  dear  Madam,  of  vour  health,  spare 
no  expence,  and  want  no  attendance  that  can  procure 

or  presen'e  it.  Be  very  careful  to  keep  your 
mind  (juiet ;  and  do  not  think  it  too  much  to  give  an 
account  of  your  recovery  to.  Madam, 

«  Your«,  &c. 
»*  London,  Sept.  7.  1789.  "  SaM.   JohnsON." 

«  TO   JA&LES   BOSWELL,    ESQ, 
"  DEAR  SJK, 

"  Having  pastscd  almost  this  whole  year  in  a  suc- 
'ccssion  of  disorders,  I  went  in  October  to  Brighthelm- 
stone,  whither  I  came  in  a  state  of  so  much  weakness, 
that  I  rested  four  times  in  walking  between  the  inn 
And  the  lodging.  By  pliysick  and  abstinence  I  grew 
better,  and  am  now  reasonably  easy,  though  at  a  great 
distance  from  health.  1  am  afraid,  however,  that 
health  !)cgins,  after  seventy,  and  long  befoi*e,  to  have  a 
meaaing  different  from  that  which  it   had  at  thirty. 
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But  it  is  culpable  to  murmur  at  the  established  order  of 
the  creation,  as  it  is  vain  to  oppose  it.  He  that  Lives, 
must  grow  old;  aud  he  that  would  rather  grow  old 
than  die,  has  GoD  to  thank  for  the  infirriuties  of  old 
age. 

*'  At  your  long  silence  I  am  rather  angry.  You  do 
not,  since  now  you  are  the  head  of  your  house,  think 
it  worth  your  wliiie  to  try  whether  you  or  your 
friend  can  live  longer  without  writing,  nor  suspect  after 
so  many  years  of  friendship,  that  when  I  do  not  write 
to  you,  I  forget  you.  Put  all  such  useless  jealousies 
out  of  your  head,  aud  disdain  to  regulate  your  own 
practice  by  the  jwactice  of  another,  or  by  any  other 
principle  than  the  desire  of  doing  right. 

"  Your  t£Cononay,  I  suppose,  begins  now  to  be  settled ; 
your  exirences  are  adjustwl  to  your  revenue,  and  all 
your  people  in  their  proper  places.  Resolve  not  to  be 
poor :  whatever  you  have,  sj>end  less.  Poverty  is  a 
great  enemy  to  human  happiness;  it  certainly  destroys 
liberty,  and  it  makes  some  virtues  impracticable,  and 
others  extremely  difficult. 

"  Let  me  know  the  history  of  your  life,  since  your 
accession   to   your   estate.       How  many   houses,   how 
many  cows,  how  much  land  in   your  own   hand,   and 
what  bargains  you  make  with  your  tenants. 
•     «««•• 

**  Of  my  *  Lives  of  the  Poets,'  they  have  printed  a 
new  edition  in  octavo,  I  hear,  of  three  thousand.^'* 
Did  I  give  a  set  to  Lord  Hailes  ?  If  I  did  not,  I  will 
do  it  out  of  these.  AMiat  did  you  make  of  all  your 
copy? 

"  Mrs.  Thrale  and  the  three  Misses  are  now  for 
tte  winter,    in   Argyll-street.       Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 


[9  9  This  edition  bears  the  date  of  1783,  and  has  (he  last  correc- 
tions, and  addtiioBft  toencipncd  in  Note  "  p.  62  of  this  Vol.    A.  C] 
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has  been  out  of  oitJer,   but  is  well    again ;  and  I  am, 

dear  Sir,  Your  aflectionate  humble  sei*vant, 

•'  London,  Dec.  7,  1782.  .  "  SaM.  Johnson," 

"TO   on.   SASIUEI.   JOHNSON. 
"DEAR   SIR,  "Edinburgh,  Dec.  20. 1782. 

**  I  WAS  made  happy  by  your  kind  letter,  which 
gave  us  the  agreeable  hoi>es  of  seeing  you  in  Scotland 
again. 

"  I  am  much  flattered  by  the  concern  you  are  pleased 
to  take  in  my  recovery.  I  am  better,  and  hope  to  have 
it  in  my  power  to  convince  you  by  my  attention,  of  how 
much  conscqui^nce  I  esteem  your  health  to  the  world 
and  to  myself.  I  remain,  Sir,  with  grateful  ix»spect, 
"  Your  obliged  and  obedient  servant, 

"  Maroauet  Boswell.** 

The  death  of  Mr.  Thrale  had   made  a  very  material 
alteration  with   respect  to  Johnson's  reception  in   that 
'^family.     Tiie  manly  authority  of  the  husband  no  longer 
curbed  the  lively  exuberance  of  the  lady ;  and  as  her 
vanity  had  been  fully  gratified,  by   having  the  Colossus 
of  I  jtcrature  attached  to  her  for  many  years,  she  gra- 
idually  became  less  assiduous  to  please  him.     Whether 
her  attachment  to  him  was  already  divided  by  another 
.  object,  I   am  unable  to  ascertain  ;  but  it  is  plain  that 
[Johnson's  penetration  was  alive  to  her  neglect  or  forced 
^attention  ;  for  on  the  6th  of  October  this  year  we  find 
him  making  a  "  parting  use  of  the  library  **  at  Streat- 
hain,  and  pronouncing  a  prayer,  which  he  composed  on 
leaving  Mr.  Thrale's  family.' 

**  Almighty  God,  Father  of  all  mercy,  help  me  by 
thy  grace,  that  I  may,  with  humble  and  sincere  thank- 
fulness, rememlx^r  the  comforts  and  convenicncies  which 
1  have  eiyoyed  at  this  place ;  and  that  I  may  resign 

■  Prayen  and  Meditations,  p.  214. 
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them  with  holy  subtnissioD,  equally  trusting  in  thy  pro- 
tection when  Thou  givest,  and  when  thou  takest  away. 
Have  mercy  upon  me,  O  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  me. 

**  To  thy  fatherly  protectioD,  O  Loud,  I  commend 
this  family.  Bless,  guide,  and  defend  thera,  that  they 
may  so  pass  through  this  n'orkl,  as  finally  to  enjoy  in  thy 
presence  everlasting  happiness,  for  Jesus  Chuist's 
sake.     Amen." 

One  cannot  read  this  ])rayer.  without  some  emotions 
not  very  favourable  to  the  lady  whose  conduct  oc- 
casioned it. 

In  one  of  his  memorandum-books  I  find  "  Sunday, 
went  to  church  at  Streatham.  Templo  valedixi  cum 
osculo.^ 

He  met  Mr.  Philip  Metcalfe  oflen  at  Sir  Joshua 
Rcynolds^s,  and  other  places,  and  was  a  good  deal  with 
him  at  Brighthelmstone  this  autumn,  being  pleased  at 
once  with  his  excellent  table  and  animated  conver- 
sation. Mr.  Metcalfe  shewed  him  great  respect,  and 
sent  him  a  note  that  he  might  have  the  use  (^  bis  car- 
riage whenever  he  pleased.  Johnson  (3d  October,  1782) 
returned  this  polite  answer: — **  Mr.  Johnson  is  very 
much  obliged  by  the  kind  offer  of  the  carriage,  but  he 
has  no  desire  of  using  Mr.  Metcrife*s  carriage,  except 
when  he  can  have  the  pleasure  of  Mr.  Metcalfe's  com- 
pany." Mr.  Metcalfe  could  not  but  be  highly  pleased 
that  his  company  was  thus  valued  by  Johnson,  and  he 
frequetitly  attended  him  in  airings.  They  also  went 
together  to  Chichester,  and  they  visited  Petwortli,  and 
Cowdry,  the  veneraljle  seat  of  the  Lords  Montacute.^ 
"  Sir,  (said  Johnson,)  I  should  like  to  stay  here  four- 
and-twenty  hours.  We  see  here  how  our  ancestors 
lived." 

'  [This  venerable  mitn«ion  Iim  »nce  been  totally  destroyed  \n 
fire.     Malomb.] 
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That  his  curiosity  was  still  unabated,  appears  from 
two  letters  to  Mr.  John  Nichols,  of  the  10th  and  20th 
of  October  this  year.  In  one  he  says,  "  I  have  looked 
into  your  *  Anecdotes,'  and  you  will  hardly  thank  a 
lover  of  literary  history  for  telling  you,  that  he  has  lieen 
much  informed  and  gratified.  I  wish  you  would  add 
your  own  discoveries  and  intelligence  to  those  of  Dr* 
Rawlinson,  and  undertake  the  Supplement  to  Wood. 
Think  of  it.*'  In  the  other,  **  I  wish.  Sir,  you  could 
obtain  some  fuller  information  of  Jortin,  Markland,  and 
Thirlby.  They  were  three  contemporaries  of  great 
eminence." 

"  TO  SI  a  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS. 

"  DEAR  SIR, 

"  1  HEARD  yesterday  of  your  late  disorder,  and 
should  think  ill  of  myself  if  I  had  heard  of  it  without 
alarm.  I  heard  likewise  of  your  recovery,  which  I 
sincerely  wish  to  l)e  complete  and  permanent.  Your 
country  has  been  in  danger  of  losing  one  of  its  brightest 
ornaments^  and  I  of  losing  one  of  my  oldest  and  kindest 
friends ;  but  I  hope  you  will  still  live  long,  for  the  ho- 
rour  of  the  nation  :  and  that  more  enjoyment  of  your 
elegance,  your  intelligence,  and  your  benevolence,  is 
still  reserved  for,  dear  Sir,  your  most  affectionate,  &c. 
•■Brighthelmstonc,  "  SaM.  JohNSON." 

Nov.  1*.  1782. 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Wilson  liaving  dedicated  to  him 
fliis  "  Archaeological  Dictionar)',"  that  mark  of  respect 
was  thus  acknowledged  : 

"TO  THE   RE^^CnEND   MR.   WILSON,   CLlTHEHOE, 

LANCASIIIRE. 
"  REVEREND   SIR, 

"  That  I  have  long  omitted  to  i-etum  you  thanks 
for  the  honour  conferred  upon  me  by  your  Dedication, 
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I  entreat  you  with  great  earnestness  not  to  consider  as 
more  faulty  than  it  is.  A  very  importunate  and  op- 
pressive disorder  lias  for  sometime  debarred  me  from  the 
pleasures,  and  obstructed  me  in  tlie  duties  of  life.  The 
esteem  and  kindness  of  wise  and  good  men  is  one  of  the 
last  pleasures  which  I  can  be  content  to  lose ;  and 
gratitude  to  those  from  whom  this  pleasure  is  received, 
is  a  duty  of  which  I  hope  never  to  be  reproached  with 
the  final  neglect.  I  therefore  now  return  you  thanks 
for  the  notice  which  I  have  received  from  you,  and 
which  I  consider  as  giving  to  my  name  not  only  more 
bulk,  but  more  weight ;  not  only  as  extending  its  su- 
perficies, but  as  increasing  its  value.  Your  book  was 
evidently  wanted,  and  will,  I  hope,  find  its  way  into 
the  school,  to  which,  however,  I  do  not  mean  to  con^ 
fine  it;  for  no  man  has  so  much  skill  in  antient  rites 
and  practices  as  not  to  want  it.  As  I  suppose  myself 
to  owe  part  of  your  kindness  to  ray  excellent  friend^ 
Dr.  Patten,'  ^  he  has  likewise  a  just  claim  to  my  ac-- 


■  *  Dr.  Patten's  share  in  this  transaction  will  be  best  understood 
from  the  following  correspondence,  which  Inlely  appeared  in  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine  : — 

**  TO  DB.  JOHHSOK.  Sept.  *,  1781. 

*'  A  PRIKND  of  mine  has  impoxed  a  very  hard  task  upon  me.  I  mu^ 
write  on  his  behalf  to  Dr.  Johnson.  Nothing  would  more  highly 
gratify  my  taste  and  my  pride,  thnn  a  correspondence  with  my  dear 
and  honoured  friend,  Johnson:  but  could  I  conceive  myself  worthy 
of  so  rare  a  gratification.  I  should  tremble  at  the  price  to  be  paid 
for  it,  conscious  that  my  6nanceii  would  fall  short  of  paying  it. 

"  Thnnks,  therefore,  to  your  communicative  di5ix«ilioo,whtc^i  en- 
ables me  to  enjoy  the  strong  and  pleasing  productions  of  ycur  |>en 
without  exposing  tht  weak  ones  of  mine  before  the  Master  of  the 
Sentences.  But  In  the  present  case,  the  industrious  and  deserving 
Wilson  will  hear  of  no  denial. 

"  He  is  master  of  the  scbool  at  Clitheroe  in   Lancashire,  and 
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knowled^ment,  which  I  hope  you,  Sir,  will  transmit. 
There  will  soon  appear  a  new  edilion  of  my  Poetical 

though  his  classical  ideas  have  not  received  the  polish  ofao  oni- 
venity  education,  his  efforts  in  composition  are  far  above  what  might 
be  expected  from  one  of  the  mere  ilnxs  of  a  school  in  Cumberland. 
He  seems  to  hare  a  good  taale,  which  lacks  refining;  and  hi»  la- 
bours, as  far  as  he  linotvB  how  to  direct  them  to  that  end,  arc  very 
aaaiduoukly  laid  out  for  the  attainment  of  it. 

**  With  great  indutttry  he  has  been  preparing  for  the  press.  whifC 
be  entitles,  'An  Archaeological  Dictionary ;  or.  Antiquities  alpha- 
betically digested,  in  order  to  tllustmte  the  Classiof.  both  sacred 
and  proline;  containing  a  succinct  account  of  the  Manners,  Cns- 
toms,  Rite.<;,  Ceremonies,  Religion,  Civil  Institutions,  &c.  of  the 
Jews,  Greekn^  and  Romans/ 

"  This  specimen  of  his  judgment  and  labours  he  is  desirous  to 
submit  to  the  eye  of  the  publick  :  but  he  is  more  than  desirous — he 
is  ambitious,  to  send  it  into  the  world  under  your  patronage,  and, 
with  your  permission,  to  dedicate  il  to  you,  if  you  shall  judge  H 
worthy  of  so  splendid  ao  introduction  to  the  public  notice. 

"  I  know  not  whether  he  is  not  too  presumptuous,  when  to  this 
end  he  desires  me  to  request  the  favour  of  ynu  to  cast  your  eye  over 
a  few  articles  of  his  work,  from  which  you  will  easily  form  a  judg- 
ment of  its  degree  of  merit,  and  of  its  pretensions  to  the  honour  to 
which  it  a»pircft. 

"  He  has  transmitted  his  papers  to  a  friend  in  London,  who,  if  you 
are  not  avente  to  it,  will  be  directed  to  leave  them  or  any  part  of 
them  writh  you,  for  what  time  you  shall  mention. 

"  Whether  you  are  disposed  or  not  to  undertake  this  petty  pro- 
vince, yon  will  be  kind  to  signify  by  a  line  to  me.  And,  in  case  yon 
ahould  undertake  it,  1  believe.  I  roust  b«  so  unconscionable  as  to 
request  another  line  imparting  your  opinion  of  the  work,  so  far  u 
io  apprise  me  whether  you  think  it  worthy  of  having  your  nam* 
pre6xed  to  it  in  the  publication. 

"  As  I  Runpcct.  judging  by  my  own  feeling*,  that  this  business  wiTI 
be  mther  irksome  to  you,  I  received  my  friend's  request  with  many 
a  discouraging  hem  and  haw.  cur  excvsatus  abirem  :  but  it  is  diflg* 
CJiH  tn  discourage  those  who  have  a  favourite  point  in  view,  or  to 
jltspose th cm  to  consider  how  troublesome  an  office  they  are  engaging 
fheir  friends,  and  frequently  their  friends*  friends,  in  a  tedious  series, 
/or  nhtnining  it.  Nor  would  I  have  yielded  to  this  eager  candidate's 
ifflportunity,  but  that  I  am  welt  acquainted  with  your  generous  dis- 
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Biography;  if  you  wUl  accept  of  a  copy  to  keep  me  ia 
your  mind,  be  pleased  to  let  me  know  how  it  may  be 

poeition  to  encourage  literary  efTorU,  unless  they  appear  lo  proceed 
from  some  awkward  wight  whom  none  of  the  muses  favours.  ****'^* 

T.  P. 


DH.    JOHNSON'S    AKSWEK. 

**DBAH  SIB*  Sept.  24,   1781. 

"  It  is  so  long  since  we  passed  any  time  together,  that  you 
may  be  allowed  to  have  forgotten  some  part  of  my  character;  and  I 
know  not  upon  what  other  supposition,  I  can  pass  without  censure 
or  complaint  the  ceremony  of  your  address.  Let  mc  not  triSc  time 
in  words,  to  which  while  we  speak  or  write  them  wc  assign  little 
meaning.  VVhenever  you  favour  me  with  a  letter,  treat  mc  as  one 
that  is  glad  of  your  kindness,  and  proud  of  your  esteem. 

"  The  papers  which  have  been  sent  for  my  perusal  I  am  ready  to 
inspect,  if  you  judge  my  inspection  necessary  or  useful :  but,  indeed, 
1  do  not ;  for  what  iidvanlagc  can  arise  from  it  ?  A  Dictionary  con- 
sists of  independent  parts,  and  therefore  one  page  is  not  much  & 
specimen  of  the  rest.  It  does  not  occur  to  me,  that  I  can  give  any 
assistance  to  the  Authour,  and  for  my  own  interest  I  resign  it  into 
your  hands,  and  do  not  suppose  that  I  shall  ever  sec  my  name  with 
regret,  where  you  shall  (hink  it  proj>er  to  be  put. 

"  I  think  it»  however,  my  duty  to  inform  a  writer  who  intends  roe 
so  great  an  honour,  that  In  my  opinion,  he  would  have  consulted 
his  interest  by  dedicating  his  work  to  some  powerful  and  )X}puIar 
neighbour,  who  can  give  him  more  than  a  name.  What  will  the 
world  do,  but  look  on  uid  laugh  when  one  scholar  dedicates  to 
another ! 

"  If  1  had  been  consulted  about  this  Lexicon  of  Antiquiiiis  while 
it  was  yet  only  a  design,  I  should  have*  recommended  ruther  a  di- 
vision of  Hebrew.  Greek  and  Iloman  particulars,  into  three  volume*, 
than  a  combination  in  one.  The  Hebrew  part  at  least>  1  woald 
have  wished  to  separate,  as  it  might  be  a  very  popular  book,  ot 
which  the  use  might  be  extended  from  men  of  learning  down  to  the 
English  reader,  and  which  might  become  a  concomitant  to  the 
Family  Bible.  ■ 

"  When  works  of  a  multifarious  and  extensive  kind  are  undertaken 
in  the  country,  the  necessary  books  arc  not  always  known.  I  re- 
member a  very  learned  and  ihgeniom  Clergyman,  of  whom,  when 
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conreniently  conveyed  to  you.     This  present  is  small, 
T>ut  it  is  given  with  good  will  by,  Reverend  Sir, 

"  Your  most,  &c. 
."  December  31,  1782.  "  Sam.  JohNSON." 

In  1783,  he  was  more  severely  afflicted  than  ever, 
as  will  api^ear  in  the  course  of  his  correspondence ;  but 
still  the  same  ardour  for  literature,  the  same  constant 
piety,  the  same  kindness  for  his  friends,  and  the  same 
vivacity,  both  in  conversation  and  writing,  distin- 
^ished  him. 

Having  given  Dr.  Johnson  a  full  account  of  what  I 
was  doing  at  Auchinleck,  and  particularly  mentioned 
what  I  knew  would  please  him, — my  having  brought 
an  old  man  of  eighty-eight  from  a  lonely  cottage  to  a 
comfortable  habitation  within  my  enclosures,  where  he 
had  good  neighbours  near  to  him, — I  received  an  an- 
swer in  February,  of  which  I  extract  what  follows  :-^ 

he  bad  published  ooten  upon  the  PunlraSj*  I  enquired  what  was  his 
opinion  of  Hammond's  Commentary,  and  was  answered,  that  he  hnd 
never  heard  of  it.  As  ihis  gentleman  has  the  opportuniiy  of  con- 
sulting yuu,  it  needs  not  be  sup))OKed  that  he  ban  not  heard  of  all 
the  proper  books:  but  unless  he  i^  near  some  Library',  I  know  not 
how  be  could  peruse  them  :  and  if  he  is  conscious  that  his  supdlex 
is  nim'n  an'^usla^  it  would  be  prudent  to  delay  his  publication  till  hi» 
deficicnces  may  be  supplied. 

**  Ii  hecnix  not  very  cundid  lo  hint  any  suspicions  of  iroperfcction 
in  a  work  which  1  have  not  seen,  yet  what  I  have  said  ought  (o  be 
excused,  since  I  cannot  but  wish  well  to  a  learned  man,  who  has 
elected  me  for  the  honour  uf  u  Dedication,  and  to  whom  I  am  in- 
debted fur  u  corrci(|xjndence  %n  valuable  as  yours.  And  1  beg  that  I 
may  not  hmc  any  part  of  Wis  kindness,  which  I  c-onnidcr  with  respect- 
ful gratitude.  Of  you.  dear  Sir,  I  entreat  that  you  will  never  agftin 
fillet  for  so  long  a  time, 

**  VoHr  moat  humble  servant. 

*' Samukl  Johwsok." 

A.  C] 
t  •  Mr.  Mudgc.    bee  p.  78,  of  ibis  toU    A.  C] 
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"  I  am  delighted  with  your  account  of  your  activity 
at  Auchinleck,  and  wish  the  old  gentleman,  whom  you 
have  so  kindly  removed,  may  live  long  to  promote  your 
prosperity  by  his  prayers.  You  have  now  a  new  charac- 
ter and  new  duties;  think  on  them  and  practise  them. 

"  Make  an  impartial  estimate  of  your  revenue,  and 
whatever  it  is,  live  upon  less.  Resolve  never  to  he  poor. 
Frugality  is  not  only  the  basis  of  quiet,  but  of  benefi- 
cence. No  man  can  help  otliers  that  wants  help  him- 
self; we  must  have  enough  before  we  have  to  spaix*. 

"  1  am  glad  to  find  that  Mrs.  Boswell  grows  well ; 
and  hope  that  to  keep  her  well,  no  care  nor  caution 
will  \)e  omitted.     May  you  long  live  happily  together. 

*'  When  you  come  hither,  pray  bring  with  you 
Baxter's  Anacreon.  I  cannot  get  that  edition  in 
London,"  ^ 

On  Friday,  March  21,  having  arrived  in  London 
the  night  before,  I  was  glad  to  find  him  at  Mrs. 
Thrale's  house,  in  Argyll-street,  ap|)earances  of  friend- 
ship between  them  being  still  kept  up.  I  was  shewn 
into  his  room,  and  afler  tlie  fii'st  salutation  he  said, 
**  I  am  glad  you  are  come  :  I  am  very  ill."  He  looked 
pale,  and  was  distressed  with  a  difficidty  of  breathing: 
but  after  the  common  enquiries  he  assumed  his  usual 
strong  animated  style  of  conversation.  Seeing  me  now 
for  the  first  time  as  a  Laird,  or  proprietor  of  land,  he 
began  thus:  **  Sir,  the  stqieriority  of  a  country-gentle- 
man over  the  people  upon  his  estate  is  very  agreeable, 
and  lie  who  says  he  does  not  feel  it  to  be  agreeable* 
lies ;  for  it  must  Ix;  agreeable  to  have  a  casual  superi- 
ority over  those  who  are  by  nature  equal  with  us." 
BoswKLL.  "  Yet,  Sir,  we  see  great  proprietors  of  land 

s  [Dr.  Johnson  should  seem  not  to  have  songht  diligently  for 
Baxter's  Anacrenn,  for  there  are  two  editions  of  that  book,  and  they 
nrc  frequently  found  in  the  London  ijaie- Catalogues.     Malonb.] 
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who  prefer  living  in  Tendon."  Johkson.  "  Why,  Sir, 
the  pleasure  of  living;  in  I^ondon,  the  intellectual  supe- 
riority that  is  enjoyed  there,  may  countert)alance  the 
oUier.  Besides,  Sir,  a  man  may  prefer  the  state  of 
,the  country-gentleman  upon  the  whole,  and  yet  there 
may  never  be  a  moment  when  he  is  willing  to  make 
the  change,  to  quit  London  for  it."  He  said,  **  It  is 
[>etter  to  have  five  per  cent,  out  of  land,  than  out  of 
money,  because  it  is  more  secure ;  but  the  readiness  of 
transfer,  and  promptness  of  interest,  make  many  peo- 
ple ratlier  choose  the  funds.  Nay,  there  is  anotlier 
disadvantage  belonging  to  land,  compared  with  money: 
a  man  is  not  so  much  afraid  of  1)eing  a  hard  creditor, 
as  of  being  a  hard  landlord."  Boswei.l.  "  Because 
there  is  a  sort  of  kindly  connexion  between  a  landlord 
and  his  tenants.**  Johnsok.  "  No,  Sir ;  many  land- 
lords with  us  never  see  their  tenants.  It  is  Ixjcause  if 
a  landlord  drives  av.ay  his  tenants,  he  may  not  get 
others ;  whereas  the  demand  for  money  is  so  great,  it 
may  always  he  lent." 

He  talked  with  regret  and  indignation  of  the  fac- 
tious opposition  to  CJovernment  at  this  time,  and  im- 
puted it  in  a  great  measure  to  the  Revolution.  "  Sir^ 
(said  he,  in  a  low  voice^  having  come  nearer  to  me, 
while  Ills  old  prejudices  seemed  to  be  fermenting  in  his 
mind,)  this  Hanoverian  family  is  isolie  here.  They 
have  no  friends.  Now  the  Stuarts  had  friends  who 
stuck  by  them  so  late  ns  1745.  When  the  right  of  the 
King  is  not  reverenced,  there  will  not  be  reverence  for 
those  appointed  by  the  King." 

His  obsennlion  that  the  present  royal  family  has  no 
friends,  has  been  too  much  justified  by  the  very  un- 
grntet'ul  behaviour  of  many  who  were  under  great 
obligations  to  hU  Majesty ;  nt  the  same  time  there  are 
honourable  exceptions;  and  the  veiT"  next  year  after 
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this  conversation,  and  ever  siucc,  the  King  has  had  as 
extensive  and  generous  support  as  ever  was  given  to 
any  monarcli,  and  has  had  the  satisiaction  of  knoV^ing 
that  he  was  more  and  more  endeared  to  his  people. 

He  repeated  to  me  his  verses  on  Mr.  Levett,  with 
an  emotion  which  gave  them  full  effect ;  and  then  he 
was  pleased  to  say,  "  You  must  be  as  much  with  me 
as  you  can.  You  have  done  me  good.  You  cannot 
think  how  much  better  I  am,  since  you  came  in." 

He  sent  a  message  to  acquaint  Mrs.  Thrale  that  I 
was  arrived.  I  had  not  seen  her  since  her  husband's 
death.  She  soon  appeared,  and  favoured  me  with  an 
invitation  to  stay  to  dinner,  which  I  accepted.  There 
was  no  other  company  but  hei*self  and  three  of  her 
daughters.  Dr.  Johnson,  and  I.  She  too  said,  she  was 
very  glad  I  was  come,  for  she  was  going  to  Bath,  and 
should  have  been  sorry  to  leave  Dr.  Johnson  before  I 
came.  This  seemed  to  be  attentive  and  kiod  ;  and  I, 
who  had  not  been  informed  of  any  clmnge,  imagined  all 
to  be  as  well  as  formerly.  He  was  httle  inclined  to 
talk  at  dinner,  and  went  to  sleep  after  it ;  but  when  he 
joined  us  in  the  drawing-room,  he  seemed  revived,  and 
was  again  himself. 

Talking  of  conversation,  he  said.  **  There  must,  in 
the  first  place,  be  knowledge,  there  must  be  materials; 
— in  the  second  place,  there  roust  be  a  command  of 
woi-ds ; — in  the  third  place,  there  must  be  imagination, 
to  place  things  in  such  views  as  they  are  not  commonly 
seen  in  ; — and,  in  the  fourth  place,  thei'e  must  be  pre- 
sence of  mind,  and  a  i-esolution  that  is  not  to  be  over- 
come by  failures  ;  this  last  is  an  essential  requisite ; 
for  want  of  it  many  people  do  not  excel  in  conversation. 
Now  /  want  it ;  I  throw  up  the  game  upon  losing  a 
trick."  I  wondered  to  hear  him  talk  thus  of  himself, 
and  said,  **  I  don't  know.  Sir,  how  this  may  be  ;  but  I 
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am  sure  you  beat  other  people's  cards  out  of  tlicir  hands.** 
I  doubt  whether  he  heai*d  this  remark.  While  we  went 
on  talking  tnumphantly,  I  was  fixed  in  admiration,  and 
said  to  Mrs.  Thrale, "  O,  for  short-hand  to  take  this 
down  ! " — **  You'll  carry  it  all  in  your  head,  (said  she ;) 
a  long  head  is  as  good  as  short-hand/' 

It  has  been  observ^ed  and  wondered  at,  that  Mr. 
Charles  Fox  never  talked  with  any  freedom  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Dr.  Johnson;  though  it  is»well  known,  and  I 
myself  can  witness,  that  liis  conversation  is  various, 
fluent,  and  exceedingly  agreeable.  Johnson's  own  ex- 
perience, however,  of  that  gentleman's  reserve  was  a 
sufficient  reason  for  his  going  on  thus  :  "  Fox  never 
talks  in  private  company;  not  from  any  determination 
not  to  talk,  but  because  he  has  not  the  fii-st  motion.  A 
man  who  is  used  to  the  applause  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, has  no  wish  for  that  of  a  pnvate  company.  A. 
man  accustomed  to  throw  for  a  thousand  pounds,  if  set 
down  to  throw  for  sixpence,  would  not  be  at  llie  pains 
to  count  his  dice.  Burke's  talk  is  the  ebullition  of  his 
mind  ;  he  does  not  talk  from  a  desire  of  distinction,  but 
because  his  mind  is  full." 

He  thus  curiously  characterised   one  of  our  old  ac- 
quaintance :  *■'  ••••••*•  is  a  good  man,  Sir ;  but  he 

is  a  vain  man  and  a  liar.  He,  however,  only  telJs  lies 
of  vanity ;  of  victories,  for  instance,  in  conversation, 
which  never  liapi>ened."  This  alluded  to  a  story  which 
I  had  repeated  from  that  gentleman,  to  entertain  John- 
son with  its  wild  bravado :  "  This  Johnson,  Sir,  (said 
he,)  whom  you  are  all  afraid  of,  will  shrink,  if  you 
come  close  to  him  in  argument,  and  roar  as  loud  as  he. 
He  once  maintained  the  paradox,  that  there  is  no  beauty 
but  in  utility.  '  Sir,  (said  I,)  what  say  you  to  the 
ppocock'g  tail,  which  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  ob- 
jects in  nature,  but  would   have  as  much  uUlity  if  its 
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feathers  were  all  of  one  colour/  He  ftU  what  I  thus 
produced,  and  had  recourse  to  his  usual  expedient, 
ridicule:  exclaiming,  *  A  peacock  has  a  tail,  and  a  fox 
has  a  tail ; "  and  then  he  burst  out  into  a  laugh. — 
*  Well,.  Sir,  (said  I,  with  a  strong  voice,  looking  him 
full  in  the  face,)  you  have  unkennelled  your  fox  ;  pursue 
him  if  you  dare/  He  had  not  a  word  to  say,  Sir." — John- 
son, told  me,  that  this  was  fiction  from  beginning  to  end.* 
After  musing  for  some  time,  he  said,  **  I  wonder 
how  I  should  have  any  enemies :  for  I  do  harm  to  no- 
body,"* BoswELL.  "  In  the  first  place.  Sir,  you  will 
be  pleased  to  recollect,  that  you  set  out  with  attacking 
the  Scotch ;  so  you  got  a  whole  nation  for  your  ene- 
mies." Joiixsox.  "  Why,  I  own,  that  by  my  defi- 
nition of  oats  I  meant  to  vex  them.**  Bos^VE^I-. 
"  Pray,  Sir,  can  you  trace  the  cause  of  your  antipathy 
to  the  Scotch?"  Johnson.  "  I  cannot.  Sir."  Bos- 
well.  "  Old  Mr.  Sheridan  says,  it  was  because  they 
iold  Charles  the  First."  Johnson.  «  Then,  Sir,  old 
Mr.  Sheridan  has  found  out  a  very  good  reason." 


4  Were  I  to  insert  all  the  stories  which  have  been  told  of  contents 
boldly  maintained  with  him,  imaginary  victories  obtained  over  him, 
of  reducing  him  to  silence,  and  of  making  him  own  that  his  antago- 
nist had  the  better  of  him  in  argument,  my  volumes  would  swell  to 
an  immoderate  size.  One  instance,  I  find,  has  circulated  both  in 
conventation  and  in  print ;  that  when  he  would  not  nllo^v  the  Scotch 
wrilert  to  have  merit,  the  late  Dr.  Rose,  of  Chiswick.  aaserted,  that 
he  could  name  one  Scotch  writer,  whom  Dr.  Johnson  himself  would 
allow  to  have  written  better  than  any  man  of  the  age  ;  and  upon 
Johnson's  asking  who  it  was  answered  *'  lord  Bute,  when  he  signed 
the  warrant  for  your  pcnsian."  Upon  which,  Johnson,  struck  with 
the  repartee,  acJtnowledged  that  this  vtat  true.  When  I  mentioned 
il  to  Johnson,  **  Sir,  (said  he,)  if  Rose  said  this,  I  never  heard  it." 

*  This  reflpction  was  very  natural  in  a  man  of  a  good  heart,  who 
was  not  conscious  of  any  ill-will  to  mankind,  though  the  sharp  say- 
ings which  were  sometimes  produced  by  hia  discrimination  and  viva- 
city, which  he  perhaps  did  not  recollect,  were,  1  am  afraid  loo  often 
remembered  with  resentment. 
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Surely  the  most  obstinate  and  sulky  rationality,  thel 
most  determined  aversion  to  this  g^eat  and  good  maOf 
must  be  cured,  when  he  is  seen  thus  playinj^  with  one 
of  his  prejudices,  of  which  he  candidly  adRiitted  that  he 
could  not  tell  the  reason.     It  was,  however,   probably 
owing  to   his  liaving  had  in  his  view  the  worst  part 
of  the  Scottish  nation,  the  needy  adventurers,  many  of 
whom  he  thought  were  advanced  above  their  merits,  by 
means  which  he  did  not  a])prove.     Had  he  in  his  early , 
life  been  in  Scotland,  and  seen  the  worthy,  sensible,  in-] 
de[>endent  gentlemen,  who  live  rationally  and  hosjiitablyJ 
at  home,  he  never  could  have  entertained  such  unfa- 
vourable and  unjust  notions  of  his  fellow-subjects.    And 
accoixlingly  we  find,   that  when  he  did  visit  Scotland, 
in  the  latter  period  of  his  life,  be  was  fully  sensible  of 
fill  that  it  deserved,  as  I  have  already  i>ointed  out,  when 
speaking  of  his  "  Journey  to  the  Western  Islands." 

Next  day,  Saturday,  March  522,  I  found  him  still  at 
Mrs,  Thrale's,  but  he  told  me  that  he  was  to  go  to  his 
own  house  in  the  afternoon.  He  was  better,  but  I  per- 
ceived he  was  but  an  unruly  ]>atient,  for  Sir  Lucaa 
Pepys,  who  visited  him,  while  I  was  with  him  said, 
*'  If  you  were  tractable j  Sir,  I  should  prescribe  for  you," 

I  related  to  him  a  remark  which  a  res]>ectable  friend 
Jiad  made  to  me,  upon  the  then  state  of  Government, 
when  those  who  had  been  long  in  opposition  had  at- 
tained to  power,  as  it  was  supposed,  against  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  Sovereign.  "  You  need  not  be  uneas)'  (said' 
this  gentlemen)  about  the  King.  He  laughs  at  them 
all ;  he  plays  them  one  against  another."  Johnson. 
"  Don't  think  so.  Sir.  The  King  is  as  much  oppressed 
as  a  man  can  be.  If  he  plays  them  one  against  another* 
he  rf'/Vw  nothing." 

I  had  paid  a  visit  to  General  Oglethorpe  in  the 
morning,  and  was  told  by  hiiu  that  Dr.  Johnson  saw 
company  on  Saturday  evenings,  and  he  would  meet  me 
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at  Johnson's  that  night.  When  I  mentioned  this  to 
Johnson,  not  doubting  that  it  would  please  him,  as  he 
had  a  great  value  for  Oglethorpe,  the  fretfulness  of  his 
disease  unexpectedly  shewed  itself ;  his  anger  suddenly 
kindled,  and  he  said,  with  vehemence,  "  Did  not  you 
tell  him  not  to  come  ?  Am  I  to  be  hunted  in  thi« 
manner?**  I  satislied  htm  that  I  could  not  divine  that 
the  visit  would  not  be  convenient,  and  that  I  certainly 
could  not  take  it  ujwn  me  of  my  own  accord  to  forbid 
the  General. 

I  found  Dr.  Johnson  in  the  evening  in  Mrs.  Wil- 
)iams*s  room,  at  tea  and  coffee  with  her  and  Mrs.  Des- 
moulins,  w!»o  were  also  botli  ill ;  it  was  a  sad  scene, 
and  he  was  not  in  a  very  good  humour.  He  said  of  a 
performance  that  had  lately  come  out,  **  Sir,  if  ytnx 
should  search  all  the  madhouses  in  England,  you  would 
not  find  ten  men  who  would  write  so,  and  think  it  sense.** 

I  was  glad  when  Greneral  Oglctliorpe's  arrival  was 
announced,  and  we  left  the  ladies.  Dr.  Johnson  at* 
tended  him  in  the  parlour,  and  was  as  courteous  as  ever. 
The  General  said,  he  was  busy  reading  the  writers  of 
the  middle  age.  Johnson  said  they  were  very  curious. 
OoLETHORPE.  **  The  House  of  Commons  has  usurped 
the  pofrcr  of  the  nation*s  money,  and  used  it  tyranni- 
cally. Government  is  now  carried  on  by  corrupt  in- 
ihience,  instead  of  the  inherent  right  of  the  King.** 
JofTNSON.  "  Sir,  the  wont  of  inherent  right  in  the 
King  occasions  all  this  disturbance.  What  we  did  at 
the  Revolution  was  necessary :  but  it  broke  our  consti- 
tution."* OoLETHOnPE.  "  My  father  did  not  think 
it  necessary." 

*  I  tiBve,  in  my  "  Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebridefl,"  ftJIy  ex- 
pretMd  my  Kentiments  upon  tins  lobject.  The  Revolution  was  im* 
cemn^r.  but  not  n  subject  ^or  glory  t  because  it  for  a  Jong  time  blasted 
the  generous  feelings  of  Loyalty,     And  now,  when  by  the  benignant 
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On  Sunday,  Mairh  23,  I  breakfasted  with  Dr.  John- 
son, who  seemed  much  relieved,  having  taken  opium 
the  night  before.     He  however  protested  against  it,  as 
a  remedy  that  should  be  given  with  the  utmost  reluc- 
tance,  and  only  in  extreme  necessity,      I  mentioned 
how  commonly  it  was  used  in  Turkey,  and  that  tliere-  < 
fore  it  could  not  be  so  pernicious  as  he  apprehended.^ 
He  grew  warm,  and  said,  "  Turks  take  opium,  and 
Christians  take  opium ;  but  Russel,  in  his  account  of 
A]c|>po,  tells  us,    that  it  is  as  disgraceful  in  Turkey 
to  take  too  much  opium,  as  it  is  with  us  to  get  drunk. 
Sir,  it  is  amazing  how  things  are  exaggerated.     A  gen- 
tleman was  lately  telling  in  a  company  where  I  wa* 
present,  that  in  France  as  soon  as  a  man  of  fasliioa 
marries,  he  takes  an  opera  girl  into  keeping ;  and  this 
he  mentioned  as  a  general  custom.     *  Pray,  Sir,  (said 
I,)  how  many  opera  girls  may  there  be?*  Hcanswered, 
*  About  fourscore.'     '  Well  then.  Sir,  (said  I,)  you  see 
there  can  be  no  more  than   fourscore  men  of  fashioa 
who  can  do  this.* " 

Mrs.  Desmoulins  made  tea ;  and  she  and  I  talked 
before  him  upon  a  topick  which  he  had  once  borne 
patiently  from  me  when  we  were  by  ourselves, — his  not 
complaining  of  the  world,  because  he  was  not  called  to 
some  great  office,  nor  bad  attained  to  great  wealth. 
He  Rew  into  a  violent  passion,  I  confess  with  some 
justice,  and  commanded  us  to  liavc  done.  "  Nobody, 
(said  he)  has  a  right  to  talk  in  this  manner,  to  bring 
before  a  man  his  own  character,  and  the  events  of  his 
life,  when  he  does  not  choose  it  should  be  done.  I 
never  have  sought  the  world;  the  world  was  not  to 

effect  of  time  the  prvsmt  Royal  Faintly  are  rstabUnhed  in  our  ^^- 
fioni,  hnw  unwise  ifi  it  to  revive  by  celebrations  the  memory  of  a 
ihock,  whicli  it  woulJ  surely  have  been  better  that  our  conblitulioa 
had  not  required. 
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seek  me.  It  is  rather  wonderful  that  so  much  has  been 
done  for  me.  All  the  complaints  which  are  made  of  the 
world  are  unjust.  I  never  knew  a  man  of  merit  neg- 
lected :  it  was  generally  by  his  own  fault  that  he. 
failed  of  success.  A  man  may  liide  his  head  in  a  hole  : 
he  may  go  into  the  country,  and  publish  a  book  now 
and  then,  which  nobody  reads,  and  then  complain  he  is 
neglected.  There  is  no  rcason  why  any  person  should 
exert  himself  for  a  man  who  has  written  a  good  book  : 
he  has  not  nrittcn  it  for  any  individual.  I  may  as  well 
make  a  present  to  the  postman  who  brings  me  a  letter. 
When  patronage  was  limited,  an  authour  expected  to 
find  a  Maecenas,  and  complained  if  he  did  not  find  one. 
Why  should  he  complain  ?  This  Ma^enas  has  others 
as  good  as  he,  or  others  who  Iiave  got  the  start  of  him." 
B<.>s\VELL,  "  But  surely,  Sir,  you  will  allow  that  there 
are  men  of  merit  at  the  bar,  who  never  get  practice." 
Johnson.  "  Sir,  you  are  sure  that  practice  is  got  from 
an  opinion  that  the  person  emplo3'cd  deserves  it  best ; 
80  that  if  a  man  of  merit  at  the  bar  docs  not  get  prac- 
tice, it  is  from  errour,  not  from  injustice.  He  is  not 
neglected.  A  horse  that  is  brought  to  market  may  not 
be  bought,  tliough  lie  is  a  very  good  horse :  but  that  is 
from  ignorance,  not  from  inattention." 

There  was  in  this  discourse  much  novelty,  ingenuity, 
and  discrimination,  such  as  is  seldom  to  be  found.  Yet 
I  cannot  help  thinking  that  men  of  merit,  who  have  no 
success  in  life,  may  be  forgiven  for  iamefitirig,  if  they 
are  not  allowed  to  complain.  They  may  consider  it  as 
hard  that  their  merit  should  not  have  its  suitable  dis- 
tinction. Though  there  is  no  intentional  injustice  to- 
wards them  on  the  part  of  the  world,  their  merit  not 
having  been  perceived,  they  may  yet  repine  against 
foriuncj  or  fate,  or  by  whatever  name  they  chooie  to 
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cal!  the  suf^KJsed  mytholog^ca!  power  of  Dcstifjy.  It 
has,  however,  occurred  to  me,  as  a  consolatory  thought, 
that  men  of  merit  should  consider  thus : — How  much 
harder  would  it  be,  if  the  same  persons  had  both  all  the 
merit  and  all  the  prosperity.  Would  not  this  be  a  mi- 
serable distribution  for  the  jX)or  dunces  ?  Would  men 
of  merit  exchange  their  intellectual  superiority,  and  the 
enjoyments  arising  from  it,  for  external  distinction  and 
the  pleasures  of  wealth  ?  If  they  would  not,  let  them 
not  en%'y  others,  who  are  poor  where  they  are  rich,  a 
compensation  which  is  made  to  them.  Let  them  look 
inwards  and  be  satisfietl ;  recollecting  with  conscious 
pride  what  Virgil  finely  says  of  the  Corycius  Senejr,  and 
which  I  have,  in  another  place,^  with  truth  and  sincerity 
applied  to  Mr.  Burke  : 

'*  Regum  afuabat  ope*  aMmis.** 

On  the  subject  of  the  right  employment  of  wealtli, 
Johnson  observed,  "  A  man  cannot  make  a  bad  use  of 
his  money,  so  far  as  regards  Society,  if  he  does  not 
hoard  it ;  for  if  he  either  spends  it  or  lends  it  out,  So- 
ciety has  the  benefit.  It  is  in  general  better  to  spend 
money  than  to  give  it  away  ;  for  industry  is  more  pro- 
moted by  spending  money  than  by  giving  it  away.  A 
man  who  spends  his  money  is  sure  he  is  doing  good 
with  it ;  he  is  not  so  sure  when  he  gives  it  away.  A 
man  who  spends  ten  thousand  a  year  will  do  more  good 
than  a  man  who  spends  two  thousand  and  gives  away 
eight." 

In  the  evening  I  came  to  him  again.  He  was  some- 
what fretful  from  his  illness.  A  gentleman  asked  him 
whether  he  had  been  abroad  to-dav.     "  Don't  talk  so 


'  Letter  to  tlie  People  of  Scotland  agiiniit  the  Atierapt  to  diniinifth 
the  Number  of  ihe  Lordi  of  Scttton,  1785. 
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childishly,  (said  he.)  You  may  as  well  ask  if  I  hanged 
myself  to-day."  I  mentioned  politicks.  Johnson. 
"  vSir,  I'd  as  soon  liave  a  man  to  break  my  bones  as 
talk  to  me  of  public  affaii?,  intenial  or  external.  I 
have  lived  to  see  things  all  as  bad  as  they  can  be.** 

Having  mentioned  his  friend,  the  second  Lord  South- 
well, he  said,  *•  Lord  Southwell  was  the  highest-bred 
man  without  insolence,  that  I  ever  was  in  company 
with  ;  the  most  qualitied  I  ever  saw.  Lord  Orrery 
was  not  dignified ;  Lord  Chesterfield  was,  but  he 
was  insolent.  Ix)rd  *•■•*•***  is  a  man  of  coarse 
manners,  but  a  man  of  abilities  and  information.  I 
don't  say  he  is  a  man  I  would  set  at  the  head  of  a 
nation,  though  perhaps  he  may  be  as  good  as  the  next 
Prime  Minister  that  comes ;  but  he  is  a  man  to  be  at 
the  head  of  a  Club ; — I  don't  say  our  Cluu  ; — for 
there's  no  such  Club."  Boswkll.  "  But,  Sir,  was  he 
not  a  factious  man  ?  "  Johnson,  "  O  yes,  Sir,  as 
factious  a  fellow  as  could  be  found :  one  who  was  for 
sinking  us  all  into  the  mob."  BoswnLL.  "  How  then. 
Sir,  did  he  get  into  favour  with  the  KJng !  "  .Iohnsok. 
"  Because,  Sir,  I  suppose  he  promised  the  K.ing  to  do 
whatever  the  King  pleased." 

He  said,  "  Goldsmith's  blundering  speech  to  Lord 
Shelbume,  which  has  been  so  often  mentioned,  and 
which  he  I'eally  did  make  to  him,  was  only  a  blunder 
in  emphasis  : — I  wonder  they  should  call  your  Lordship 
AfaiagridOt  for  Malagrida  was  a  very  good  man ;  '— 
meant,  I  wonder  they  should  use  Malagrida  as  a  term 
of  reproach." 

Soon  after  this  time  I  had  an  op|x>rtunity  of  seeing, 
by  means  of  one  of  his  friends,  a  proof  that  his  talents, 
as  well  as  his  obUging  service  to  authours,  were  ready 
as  ever.  He  had  revised  •'  The  Village,**  an  admi- 
rable ()oein,  by  the  -Reverend  Mr.  Crabbe.     Its  senti- 
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mcDts  as  to  the  false  notions  of  rustick  happiness  and 
ruHtick  virtue,  were  quite  congenial  with  liis  own  ;  and 
he  liuU  taken  the  trouble  not  only  to  sugj^est  slight  cor- 
rections and  variations,  but  to  furnish  some  lines,  wlieti 
he  thouglit  lie  coulJ  ^ive  the  wnter*s  meaning  better 
than  in  the  words  of  the  manuscript.'' 

On  Sunday,  March  30,  I  found  him  at  home  in  tlie 
evening,  and  had  the  pleasure  to  meet  with  Dr. 
Brocklesby,  whose  reading,  and  knowledge  of  life,  and 
good  spirits,  supply  him  with  a  ne\er-failing  source  oi 
conversation.  He  mentioned  a  res|>ectablegentleraan,who 
became  extremely  penurious  near  the  close  of  his  life. 
Johnson  said  there  must  have  been  a  degree  of  madness 
about  him.  "  Not  at  all.  Sir,  (said  Dr.  Brocklesby,) 
his  judgement  was  entire."  Unluckily,  however,  he 
mentioned  that  although  he  had  a  fortune  of  twenty- 
seven  thousand  |K)unds,  he  denied  himself  many  cum* 


*  I  fthali  give  an  instance,  mukiog  the  original  by  Uoman,  tad 
Johiuon's  $ul»titutioa  in  luUck  characters  : 

'*  In  fulrcr  scencB,  wh^re  jwflcvCul  pleruures  spring; 
"  Tityrusi  the  pride  of  Manluan  swains  might  sing; 
"  But  charmed  by  him,  nr  smitlcn  uith  Uh  views, 
'*  Shall  niudern  pnets  court  the  Mantiian  fpuse? 
"  Krom  Truth  and  Nature  shall  wc  widely  stray. 
"  Where  Fancy  lends,  or  Virgil  led  the  *ay  ?  - 

"  On  Mirtdo't  Bttnh,  in  Cteanr's  bounteoun  m^, 

<*  jj-  Tityrus/bund  tkc  gofden  age  agaijtt 

"  ^MhM  Ucepy  bards  thcjlattcriag  dream  prolong, 

*'  Mechanick  echooM  of' the  Manlitan  songf 

*'  From  truth  and  nature  shnll  we  widely  ntmy, 

"  li'hrre  I'irgii,  not  xvhrrc  Fancf/tlead*  the  way* 

Here  we  find  Jehnsoa's  poetical  and  criticBl  powcn  vndimiiuftbc 
I  miut,  however,  observe,  that  the  aidw  he  gave  to  thu  poem,  as  to 
"The  TrnrelliT"  and  *' Denerted  Village"  of  GoldBinilh,  were  »0 
^m«ll  M  by   no  fne«ns   lo  impuir  the   dibtingui«hed   merit   of  llic 
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forts,  from  an  apprehension  that  he  could  not  afford 
them.  "  Nay,  Sir,  (cried  Johnson.)  when  the  judge- 
ment is  so  disturbed  that  a  man  cannot  count,  that  is 
pretty  well." 

I  shall  here  insert  a  few  of  Johnson's  sayings,  with- 
out the  formality  of  dates,  as  they  have  no  reference  to 
any  particular  time  or  place. 

"  The  more  a  man  extends  and  varies  hi«  acquaint- 
ance the  hetter."  This,  however,  was  meant  with  a 
Just  restriction  ;  for,  he  on  another  occasion  said  to 
me,  *'  Sir,  a  man  may  be  so  much  of  every  thin^,  that 
he  is  nothing  of  any  thing." 

"  Raising  the  wages  of  day-labourers  is  wrong ;  for 
it  does  not  make  them  live  better,  but  only  makes  them 
idler,  and  idleness  is  a  very  bad  thing  for  human  nature." 

"  It  is  a  vci*y  good  custom  to  keep  a  journal  for  a 
man's  own  use;  he  may  write  upon  a  card  a  day  all 
that  is  necessary  to  be  written,  after  he  has  had  expe- 
rience of  life.  At  first  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  w  ritten, 
because  there  is  a  great  deal  of  novelty  ;  but  when  once 
a  man  has  settled  his  opinions,  there  is  seldom  much  to 
be  set  down." 

"  There  is  nothing  wonderful  in  the  Journal^  which 


♦  [In  hU  Life  of  Swift,  he  thus  speaks  of  this  Journnl : 
"  In  the  midst  of  his  power  and  his  politicks,  he  kept  a  journnl  of 
his  visits,  his  walks,  his  interviews  with  ministers,  and  quarrels  with 
his  servant,  and  transmitted  it  to  Mrs.  Johnson  and  Mn>.  Dingley.  to 
whom  h«  knew  that  whatever  befel  him  was  interesting,  and  no 
Account  could  be  too  minute-  Whether  these  diumat  trifles  were 
properly  etposed  to  eyes  which  had  never  received  any  pleasure 
from  the  Dean,  may  be  reasonably  doubted :  they  have,  however, 
some  odd  attractions:  the  reader  finding  frequent  mention  of  names 
which  he  has  been  used  to  consider  as  important,  goes  on  in  hope  of 
i«forination ;  and,  m  there  is  nothing  to  fatigue  atteatioo,  if  he  is 
ilisappotatcd,  he  can  hardly  complain. " 

It  nay  be  added,  that  the  reader  not  only  hopes  to  and,  but  does ' 

V  2 
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we  see  Swift  kept  in  London,  for  it  contains  slight 
topicks,  and  it  might  soon  be  HTitten." 
I  I  praised  the  accuracy  of  an  account-book  of  a  lady 
whom  I  mentioned.  JOHNSOK.  *'  Keeping  accounts. 
Sir,  is  of  no  use  when  a  man  is  sj)ending  his  own  money, 
and  has  nobody  to  wliom  he  is  to  account.  You  won*t 
eat  less  beef  to  day,  because  you  have  written  down 
what  it  cost  yesterday."  I  mentioned  another  lady 
who  thought  as  he  did,  so  that  her  husband  could  not 
get  her  to  keep  an  account  of  tlie  expence  of  the  family, 
as  she  thought  it  enough  that  she  never  exceeded  the 
sum  allowed  her.  Johnsok.  "  Sir,  it  is  fit  she  should 
keep  an  account,  because  her  husband  wishes  it ;  but  I 
do  not  sec  its  use."  I  maintained  that  keeping  an  ac- 
count has  this  advantage,  that  it  satbhes  a  man  that  his 
money  has  not  been  lost  or  stolen,  which  he  might 
sometimes  be  apt  to  imagine,  were  there  no  writteu 
state  of  his  expence;  and  lx?sides,  a  calculation  of  eco- 
nomy 50  as  not  to  exceed  one's  income,  cannot  be  made 
without  f)  view  of  the  diiferent  articles  in  figures,  that 
one  may  see  how  to  retrench  in  some  particulars  less 
necessary  than  others.  This  he  did  not  attempt  ta 
answer. 

Talking  of  an  acquaintance  of  ours,  whose  narratives, 
which  abounded  in  curious  and  interesting  topicks,  were 
unhappily  found  to  be  very  fabulous  ;  1  mentioned 
Lord  Mnnsfield's  liaving  said  to  me,  "  SupiKwe  we 
believe  one  half  of  what  he  tells.'*  Johnson.  "  Ay ; 
but  we  don't  know  which  half  to  believe.  By  his  lying 
we  lose  not  only  our  reverence  for  him,  but  all  comfort 
in  his  conversation."  Boswelx,.  "  May  we  not  take 
it  as  amusing  fiction?  "     Johnson.  "  Sir,  the  misfor- 

find,  in  thii  very  entcrUining  Jnurnnl^tnuch  curiou*  informfttum,  re- 
specting f>vnions  nnd  thin^.  which  he  will  in  rain  serk  for  in  other 
hoekt  of  the  unc  period.     Malohb.] 
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tunc  is,  that  you  will  insensibly  believe  as  much  of  it  as 
you  incline  to  Ijclieve." 

It  is  remarkable,  that  notwitlistanding  their  conge- 
niality in  politicks,  he  never  was  acquainted  with  a  late 
etninent  noble  judge,  wliom  I  have  heard  speak  of  him 
as  a  writer,  willi  great  respect.  Johnson,  I  know  not 
upon  what  degree  of  investigation,  entertained  no  ex- 
alted opinion  of  his  Lordship's  intellectual  character. 
Talking  of  him  to  me  one  day,  be  said,  "  It  is  wonder- 
ftil.  Sir,  with  how  little  real  sui>eriority  of  mind  men 
can  make  an  eminent  figure  in  publick  life."  He  ex- 
pressed himself  to  the  same  purpose  concerning  another 
law-lord,  who,  it  seems,  once  took  a  fancy  to  associate 
with  the  wits  of  London;  but  with  so  little  success,  that 
Foote  said.  "  AVhat  can  he  menu  by  coming  among  us? 
He  is  not  only  dull  himself,  but  the  cause  of  dullness  in 
others."  Trying  him  by  the  test  of  his  colloquial 
powers,  Johnson  had  found  him  very  defective.  He 
once  said  to  Sir  .Joshua  Reynolds,  "  This  man  now  has. 
been  ten  years  about  town,  and  has  made  nothing  of 
it;"  meaning  as  a  companion.*  He  said  to  me,  "  I 
never  heard  any  thing  from  him  in  company  that  waa 
at  all  striking ;  and  depend  upon  it,  Sir,  it  is  when  you 
come  close  to  a  man  in  conversation,  tliat  you  discover 
what  his  real  abilities  are:  to  make  a  speech  in  a  pub- 
lick  assembly  is  a  knack.  Now  I  honour  Thurlow, 
Sir  ;  Thurlov/  is  a  fine  fellow  ;  he  fairly  puts  his  mind 
to  yours." 

After  repeating  to  him   some  of  his   pointed,  lively 


'  Knowing  a%  well  as  I  do  what  preciiiion  and  elegance  of  orutory 
his  Lordship  can  display*  I  cannot  but  suspect  that  h»  unfavourable 
appearance  in  asocial  circle,  which  drcn-  ^uch  animadvcrsionn  upon 
him,  must  be  owing  to  a  cold  affectation  of  consequence,  from  being 
resenred  and  stiff.  If  it  be  so,  and  he  might  be  an  agreeable  mwi  if 
he  would,  we  cannot  be  sorry  that  be  misses  his  aioa. 
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saying?.  1  said,  "  Tt  is  a  pity,  Sir,  you  don't  always 
remember  your  own  good  things,  that  you  may  have  a 
laugh  when  you  will.'*  Johnson.  "  Nay,  Sir,  it  is 
better  that  1  forget  them,  that  I  may  be  reminded  of 
them,  and  have  a  laugh  on  their  l)eing  brought  to  my 
recollection." 

When  I  recalled  to  him  Iiis  having  said,  as  we  sailed 
up  Lochlomond.  *'  That  if  he  wore  any  thing  fine,  it 
lihould  l>e  vert/  fine ; "  I  observed  that  all  his  thought? 
were  upon  a  great  scale.  Johnson.  "  Depend  upon 
it,  Sir,  every  man  will  have  as  fine  a  thing  as  he  can 
get ;  as  large  a  diamond  for  his  ring."  Bosweli*. 
**  Pardon  me.  Sir :  a  man  of  a  narrow  mind  will  not 
tliink  of  it,  a  slight  trinket  will  satisfy  him  : 

*  Nee  sufferrt  ^eat  majttrit  pondera  gemnut,'  " 

I  told  him  I  should  send  him  some  "  Essays"  which 
I  had  written,^,  which  I  hoped  he  would  be  so  good  as 
to  read,  and  pick  out  the  good  ones.  .Tohnson. 
**  Nay,  Sir,  send  me  only  the  good  ones :  don*t  make 
me  pick  them." 

I  heard  hitn  once  say,  *'  Though  the  proverb  '  N^ut- 
lum  numen  abest^  si  sit  prudcutia*  does  not  always 
prove  tiHie,  we  may  be  certain  of  the  converse  of  it, 
Nullum  numen  adest,  si  sit  imprudent ia,** 

Once,  when  JMr.  Seward  was  going  to  Bath,  and 
asked  his  commands,  he  said,  "  TcU  Dr.  Ilarrington 
that  I  wish  he  would  publish  another  volume  of  the 
*  JfugeE  antiqu<e ;*'*  it  is  a  very  pretty  book."*     Mr. 

'  [Under  the  title  of  "  The  Hypochondriack."  Malohe.]  [They 
appeared  in  the  London  Maguine,  to  wliich  our  authour  wm  ui  oc- 
ttliaittl  c«nU)butor.     A.  C] 

I  It  hu  nDc«  appeared. 

4  [A  B««r  and  grcfttly  improved  edition  of  Ihi*  very  eurioiu  collee- 
taoo  «M  pufaliihcd  by  Mr.  Park  in  IhOi.  in  two  valumei.  octaio. 
Id  this  edition  th«  letun  arc  ehionologicmlly  arrmogcd,  aad  the  ■•* 
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Seward  seconded  this  wish,  and  recommended  to  Dr. 
Harrington  to  dedicate  it  to  Johnson,  and  take  for  his 
motto,  what  Catullus  says  to  Cornelius  Nepos :      , 


namquc  tu  aolcbas 


*•  Meas  esse  aliquid  putare  huoas." 

As  a  small  proof  of  his  kindliness  and  delicacy  of 
feeling,  tlic  following  circumstance  may  be  mentioned; 
One  evening  when  we  were  in  the  street  together,  and 
I  told  him  I  was  going  to  sup  at  Mr.  Beauclerk's,  he 
said,  "  ril  go  with  you."  After  having  walked  part  of 
the  way,  seeming  to  reco]lect  something,  he  suddenly 
stopped  and  said,  "  I  cannot  go, — but  /  do  not  love 
Bcauckrk  the  icss.*' 

On  the  frame  of  his  portrait,  JMr.  Beauclerk  had  in- 
scribed. 

*'  ■  Ingeniuin  ingens 

'*  Inculto  Utet  hoc  sub  coT|»ore." 

After  Mr.  Beauclerk's  death,  when  it  became  Mr. 
Langton's  property,  he  made  the  inscription  be  defaced. 
Johnson  said  complacently,  "  It  was  kind  in  you  to 
take  it  off;"  and  then  after  a  short  pause,  added,  "  and 
not  unkind  in  him  to  put  it  on." 

lie  said,  **  How  few  of  his  friends'  honses  Hx>uld  ft 
man  choose  to  be  at,  when  he  \^  sick !"  Me  mentioned 
one  or  two,     I  recollect  only  Thrale's. 

He  observed,  **  There  is  a  wicked  inclination  in 
most  people  to  suppose  an  old  man  decayed  in  his  intel- 
lects. If  a  young  or  middle-aged  man,  when  leaving  a 
company,  does  not  recollect  where  he  laid  his  hat,  it  is 
nothing ;  but  if  the  same  inattention  is  discovered  in  an 

count  of  the  Binbops.  which  was  formerly  printed  from  a  very  corrupt 
copy,  i«  tiiken  from  Sir  John  Harrington'n  original  manuscript,  which 
he  presented  to  Henry  Prince  of  Wales,  and  is  now  in  the  Royal 
Library  in  the  Muieum.    Malokb.} 
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old  man,  people  will  shrug  up  their  shoulders,  and  say,  i 
"  His  memory  is  goin^." 

When  I  once  talked  to  him  of  some  of  the  sayings 
which  every  body  repeats,  but  nobody  knows  where  ta« 
find,  such  as,  Qtws  Dkus  vull  perdere^  prius  dementat ; 
he  told  me  that  he  was  once  offered  ten  guineas  to  |>oint^ 
out  from  whence  Stmel  hisanivimus  omues  was  taken,  | 
He  could  not  doit;  but  many  yeai*s  afterwai-ds  met( 
with  it  by  chance  in  Johanues  Baptisfa  Mautuanus.* 


*  [The  words  occur,  (as  Mr.  Bindley  observes  to  me.)  in  the  First 
Edogtie  of  Mnntuanus,  De  hukesto  Amure.  &c. 

Id  commune  matutn;  Hemel  innanivimus  onincs. 

With  the  following  elucidation  of  the  other  saying — (^uos  Deus 
^il  should  rather  be — Quern  Jupiter)  vtilt  pederCf  prius  drmentat, — 
Mr.  BmwcU  was  furnished  by  Mr.  Richard  How,  of  ^Vsplcy,  in  Bed- 
fordshire, a^  communicated  to  that  f^entleman  by  hi&  friend,  Mr.  John 
llus,  Inte  Hector  of  Great  Brickhill,  in  Duckinghnmshire: 

**  Perhaps  no  .<:crnp  of  I^atin  whatever  ha^  been  more  quoted  than 
this.  It  occaxiionally  falls  even  from  those  who  are  sciupolous  even 
to  pedantry  in  their  I^tinity,  nrd  will  not  admit  a  word  into  their  com- 
positions, which  has  not  the  sanction  of  the  first  age."  The  word 
fiewfiito  is  of  no  authority,  either  ns  a  verb  active  or  neuter.—  After 
a  long  search  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  a  bet,  some  gentlemen  of 
Cambridge  found  it  among  the  fragments  of  Euripides,  in  what  edi- 
tion I  do  not  recollect,  where  it  is  given  ns  a  translation  of  a  Greek 
lambick : 

Of  &»$%  5iAli  axi^-trnti ^    vaatr'  m;*(^^'Ni. 

"  The  above  scrap  was  found  in  the  hand-writing  nf  a  suicide  of 
Auhion.  Sir  D.  O.  some  yeant  ago.  lying  on  the  table  of  the  room 
where  he  had  destroyed  himself.  The  suicide  was  n  man  nf  classical 
nrquireroenls :  be  left  no  other  paper  behind  him." — 
Another  of  these  proverbial  sayings— 

Incidie  in  Scyllam,  cupieos  vitare  Chary bdim. 

I  some  yearn  ago,  in  a  Nolo  on  a  jMMsage  in  Tin  Meuchant  of 
Vciricff,  traced  to  iiM  source.  It  occurs  (with  a  slight  variation)  in 
the  Alexandbkis  of  Philip  Gualtier,  (a  |K>rt  iif  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury) which  was  printed  at  t.voas  in  1558,  Darius  in  the  peraoa 
a^dreMcd: 
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I  am  very  sorry  that  I  did  not  take  a  note  of  an  elo- 
quent argument  in  which  he  maintained  that  the  situa- 
tion of  Prince  of  Wales  was  the  happiest  of  any  person's 
in  the  kingdom,  even  beyond  that  of  the  Sovei'eign.  I 
recollect  only — the  enjoyment  of  hope, — the  hij^h  supe- 
riority of  rankt  without  the  anxious  cares  of  govern- 
ment,— and  a  great  degree  of  power,  both  from  natural 
influence  wisely  used,  and  from  the  sanguine  expecta- 
tions of  those  who  look  forward  to  the  chance  of  future 
favour. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  communicated  to  me  the  follow- 
ing ])articulars : 

Johnson  thought  the  poems  puljlished  as  translations 
frOm  Ossian,  had  so  little  merit,  that  he  said,  '*  Sir,  a 
man  might  write  such  siuff  for  ever,  if  he  would  abayi- 
don  his  mind  to  it.'* 

I  le  said,  **  A  man  should  pass  a  part  of  his  time  with 
the  laughers^  Ijv  which  means  any  thing  ridiculous  or 
particular  about  him  might  be  presented  to*  his  view, 
and  corrected.'*     I  observed,  he  must  have  licen  a  bold 


Qud  tendia  inertem. 


Rex  pcriture.  fugara?  nescis,  hcu  !  perdite.  ncscis 
Qucm  fugi»A  :  hcKtex  incurm  dum  fugis  hoatem; 
Incidis  in  ScjIIam,  cupiens  vitare  Charybdim. 

The  nulhour  of  llibi  line  was  first  ascertained  by  tialleoUus  Mar- 
tiu8,  who  riicd  in  H76,  as  isob^erved  in  Mbnaciana,  vol.  iii.  p.  130. 
edit.  \lG*i. — For  an  account  of  Philip  Guallier,  see  Vossiua  dc  Poet, 
Latin,  p.  254,  fol.  1697. 

A  line  not  less  frequently  quoted  than  any  of  the  preceding,  was 
suggested  for  enquiry,  several  yenrB  ngn,  in  a  Note  on  The  Rape  or 
Luchbcr: 

Solnmen  miscris  socios  habuisse  doloris : — 

But  the  authour  of  this  verse  hax  not,  I  believe,  been  diftcorered. 

Malone.] 
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laugher  who  would  have  ventured  to  tell  Dr,  Johnson 
of  any  of  fiis  peculiarities.' 

Having  observed  the  vain  ostentatious  importance  of 
many  people  in  quoting  tlte  authority  of  Dukes  and 
Lords,  as  having  been  in  their  company,  he  said,  he 
went  to  the  other  extreme,  and  did  not  mention  his 
authority  when  lie  sliould  have  done  it,  had  it  not  been 
that  of  a  Duke  or  a  Lord. 

Dr.  Goldsmith  said  once  to  Dr.- Johnson,  that  he 
wished  for  some  additional  members  to  the  Literary 
Club,  to  give  it  an  agreeable  variety;  for  (said  he) 
there  can  now  be  nothing  new  among  us :  we  have 
travelled  over  one  another's  minds.  Johnson  seemed 
a  little  angry,  and  said,  "  Sir,  you  have  not  travelled 
over  rny  mind,  I  promise  you."  Sir  Joshua,  however, 
thought  Goldsmith  riglit ;  ol)serving,  that  "  when  peo- 
ple have  lived  a  great  deal  together,  they  know  what 
each  of  them  will  say  on  every  subject.  A  new  under- 
standing, therefore,  i&  desirable ;  because  though  it  may 
only  furnish  the  same  sense  upon  a  question  which 
would  have  been  furnished  by  those  with  whom  we  arc 
accustomed  to  live,  yet  this  sense  will  have  a  different 
colouring;  and  colouring  is  of  much  effect  in  every 
thing  else  as  well  as  in  painting." 

Johnson  used  to  say  that  he  made  it  a  constant  rule 
to  talk  as  well  as  he  could,  l)oth  as  to  sentiment  and 
expi^ession;  by  which  means,  what  had  been  originally 

7  I  am  happy,  however,  to  mention  a  plriuing  instance  of  hli  cn- 
ihmng  with  prcat  gontlcncM  to  ticftr  one  of  his  most  Mrikinf;  pnrticu^ 
liriticb  pointed  out: — Mis»  Hunter,  n  niece  of  bi*  friend  Christopher 
Snuut,  when  n  very  yoang  girl,  fitruck  by  his  extrnordinaiy  motion«t 
Mtid  to  him,  "  Pray,  Dr.  Johnson,  why  do  you  make  such  strange 
geslarei? — **  From  bad  habit,  (he  replied.)  Do  you,  my  dear,  takt 
care  (o  gunrd  agninut  bad  habiu."  Tim  t  wai  tutd  by  the  young 
Udy*«  brother  at  Margate. 
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effort  became  familiar  and  easy.  The  consequence  of 
this,  Sir  Joshua  observed,  was,  that  his  common  conver- 
sation in  all  companies  was  such  as  to  secure  him  uni- 
versal attention,  as  something  above  the  usual  colloquial 
style  was  expected. 

Yet,  tho\igh  Johnson  had  this  habit  in  company, 
when  another  mode  was  necessary,  in  order  to  investi- 
gate truth,  he  could  descend  to  a  language  intelligible 
to  the  meanest  capacity-  An  instance  of  this  was  wit- 
nessed by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  when  the}*  were  present 
at  an  examination  of  a  little  blackguard  boy,  by  Mr, 
Saunders  Welch,  the  late  Westminster  Justice.  Welch, 
who  imagined  that  he  was  exalting  himself  in  Dr.  John- 
son's eyes,  by  using  big  words,  spoke  in  a  manner  that 
was  utterly  unintelligible  to  the  boy ;  Dr.  Johnson  perw 
ceiving  it,  addressed  himself  to  the  hoy,  and  changed 
the  pompous  pliraseology  into  colloquial  language.  *  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  who  was  much  amused  by  this  pro- 
ceeding, which  seemed  a  kind  of  reversing  of  wliat 
might  have  been  expected  from  the  two  men,  took  no- 
tice of  it  to  Dr.  Johnson,  as  they  walked  away  by  them- 
selves. Johnson  said,  that  it  was  continually  the  case; 
and  that  he  was  always  obliged  to  translate  the  Justice's 
swelling  diction,  (smiling,)  so  as  that  his  meaning  might 
be  understood  by  the  vulgar,  from  whom  information 
was  to  l)e  obtained. 

Sir  Joshua  once  obsen'ed  to  him,  that  he  had  talked 
above  the  capacity  of  some  people  with  whom  they  had 
been  in  company  together.  "  No  matter.  Sir,  (said 
Johnson) ;  they  consider  it  as  a  compliment  to  be  talked 
to,  as  if  they  were  wiser  than  they  are.  So  true  is  this. 
Sir,  that  Baxter  made  it  a  rule  in  every  sermon  that  he 
preached,  to  say  something  that  was  above  the  capacity 
of  his  audience."  * 

'  The  joatnesfl  of  this  remark  in  confirmed  by  the  following  dory. 
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Johnson's  dextenty  in  retort,  when  he  seemed  to 
driven  to  an  extremity  by  his  adversary,  was  very  re-^ 
markoblc.     Of  liis  j)ower,  in  this  respect,  our  common^ 
friend.  Mr.  Windham,  of  Norfolk,  has  been  pleased  tO| 
furnish  me  with  an  eminent  instance.     However  un-l 
favourable  to  Scotland,  he  nniformlyg-avc  liberal  praise  to-^ 
George  Buchanan,  as  a  writer*    In  a  conversation  con-'^ 
ccrningthe  literary  merits  of  the  two  countries,  in  which^ 
Buchanan  was  introduced,  a  Scotchman,  imagining  that 
on  this  ground  he  should  have  an  undoubted  triumph ' 
over  him,  exclaimed,  "  Ah,  Dr.  Johnson,  what  would' 
you  liave  said  of  Buchanan,  had  he  been  an  English-^ 
man?" — *'  Why,  Sir,  (said  Johnson,  after  a  little  pause,) 
I  should  not  have  ^^aid  of  Buchanan,  had  he  lieen  an 
Englishmaiu  what  1  will  now  say  o{  \nm  n.%  Scolehman, 
— that  he  was  the  only  man  of  genius  his  country  everi 
produced."  ** 

And  this  brings  to  my  recollection  another  instance 
of  the  same  nature.     I  once  reminded  him  that  when' 


for  which  I  am  indfbtetl  lo  Lnrd  Eliot:  A  counlry  Parson,  who  was 
remnrkable  for  quoling  ftcnps  of  Lnlin  in  his  sermons,  hnving  Hird/ 
one  nf  \\\s  parishioners  was  nAltrd  how  he  liked  \\\%  successor:  **  H^*] 
ift  &  very  good  preacher,   (wa<i  \\n  answer.)  but  no  Latiner."     [Thisij 
**  vety  good  preacher"  wm  the  celebrated  Dr.  Kd^-ard  Pocock,  whorl 
had  a  living  al  ChiMrj',  near  Oxford.     One  of  his  OxfonI  fricndji, 
he  travelled  through  Childry,  inquiring,  for  bin  diremion,  of  some 
people,  who  wai  their  miniKter?  and  huw  they  liked  him?  receiTcd 
from  them  this  answer:  **  our  parson  is  one  Mr.  Pocock*  a  plain,/ 
honetc  man  ;  but,  Mttster,  (*iaid  they)  he  is  no  Latiner."    Pocock'l 
Life,  sect.  iii.     A.  (?.] 

*  [This  prompt  and  sarcaatic  retort  may  not  unnptly  be  com; 
with  Sir  Hear)'  U'olton's  celebrated  answer  to  a  Priest  in  Italy,  whol 
asked  him  "  Where  watt  your  religion  to  be  found,  before  Luihcr?*^J 
— **  My  religion  wav  to  be  found  then,  where  your'a  U  not  to  h«  , 
found  now,  in  ihe  written  woni  of  fton."  But  Johnson's  ndmintbU 
reply  has  a  khurpcr  edge  and  pcrhap*  more  ingenuity  limn  that  off] 
Wotlon.     Malomk.] 
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Dr.  Adam  Smith  was  expatiating:  on  the  beauty  of 
Glasgow,  he  had  cut  liiin  short  by  saying,  "  Pray,  Sir, 
have  you  ever  seen  Breiitford  ?'*  and  I  took  the  lil»erty 
to  add,  "  My  dear  Sir,  surely  that  was  shocking.'^ 
**  Why,  then.  Sir,  (he  replied,)  you  have  never  seen 
Brentford." 

Though  his  usual  phrase  for  conversation  M^as  laik, 
yet  he  made  a  distinction ;  for  when  he  once  told  me 
that  he  dined  the  day  hefbre  at  a  friend's  house,  with 
*'  a  very  pretty  company ;  and  1  asked  liim  if  there  was 
goo<l  conversation,  he  answered,  **  No,  Sir;  we  had 
talk  enough,  but  no  conversation;  there  was  notliing 
discussedy 

Talking  of  the  success  of  the  Scotch  in  London,  he 
imputed  it  in  a  considerable  degree  to  their  spirit  of 
nationality.  "  You  know.  Sir,  (s«iid  he,)  that  no 
Scotchman  publishes  a  l)ook,  or  ]>as  a  play  brought 
u|X)n  the  stage,  but  there  are  five  hundred  people  ready 
to  applaud  him.*' 

He  gave  much  praise  to  his  fritnd.  Dr.  Bumey's 
el^ant  and  entertaining  travels,  and  told  IMr.  Seward 
that  he  had  them  in  his  eye,  when  writing  his  "  Journey 
to  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland." 

Such  was  his  sensibility,  and  so  mucli  was  he  affected 
by  pathetitk  poetry,  that,  when  he  was  reading  Dr. 
Seattle's  "  Hermit,"  in  my  presence,  it  brought  teai-s 
into  his  eyes.*  ^ 

He  disapproved  much  of  mingling  real  facts  with 
fiction.  On  this  account  he  censured  a  book  entitled 
*  Love  and  Madness." 

Mr.  Hoole  told  him,  he  was  born  in  Moorfields,  and 
had    received  part  of  his  early   instruction    in   Grub- 


'  [The  particular  passage  which  excited  this  Mrong  emotion  was, 
M  1  hare  heard  from  my  father,  the  third  stanza,  "  'Tis  night,"  &c. 
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Street.  "  Sir,  (said  Johnson,  smiling)  you  have  l>ocn 
regularly  educated."  Having  asked  who  was  his 
instructor,  and  Mr.  Hoole  Iiaving  answered,  "  My 
uncle.  Sir,  who  was  a  tayior;'*  Johnson,  recollecting 
himself,  said,  **  Sir,  I  knew  him;  we  called  liim  the 
tnetaphysical  taylor.  He  was  of  a  club  in  Old-street, 
with  mc  and  George  PsalmanaKar,  and  some  others; 
but  pray.  Sir,  was  he  a  good  taylor  ?  "  Mr.  Hoole 
having  answered  that  he  believed  he  was  too  mathema- 
tical, and  used  to  draw  squares  and  triangles  on  his 
•bop-board,  so  that  he  did  not  excel  in  the  cut  of  a 
«oat ; " — **  I  am  soiTy  for  it,  (said  Johnson,)  for  I  would 
have  every  man  to  be  master  of  his  own  business." 

In  pleasant  reference  to  himself  and  Mr.  Hoole,  as 
brother  authours,  he  often  said,  "  Let  you  and  I,  Sir, 
go  together,  and  eat  a  beef-steak  in  Cnib-street." 

Sir  William  Chambers,  that  great  Architect,  whose 
works  show  u  sublimity  of  genius,  and  who  is  esteemed 
by  all  who  know  him,  for  his  social,  hospitable,  and 
generous  (jualities,  submitted  the  manuscript  of  his 
*'  Chinese  Architecture,''  to  Dr.  Johnson's  perusal. 
Johnson  was  much  pleased  with  it,  and  said,  "It  wants 
no  addition  nor  correction,  but  a  few  lines  of  introduce 
tion ; "  which  he  lumished,  and  Sir  William  adopted.'^ 


*  The  Honoorable   Horace  Walpole,  now  Esrl  of  Orford,  tbi 
bean  testimony  to  this  gentleman's  roeiit  u  o  writer:  Mr.  CbJMi»4 
bcn*s  *  Treatiae  on  Civil  Arcttitecturc.*  \%  the  most  seaBiblc  boolt* 
and  the  most  exempt  from  prejudices,  that  ever  was  written  on  that 
adenec. — Prefiiceio  "  Aiwutotes  of  Painiing  in  England." 

Ilie  introductory  lines  nre  theae :  "  It  is  diffiruli  to  avoid  praiiing 
too  littleor  too  much.    The  boundlesx  {mnegyrieVa  which  bare  been, 
larishcd   upon   the  ChinckC  learning.  |>oIicy,  and  artA,  shew  witkj 
what  power  novelty  attracts  regard,  and  bow  naturally  esteem  swcHal 
into  adminuion. 

**  I  am  far  from  deiiring  to  be  numbered  among  the  exaggeratomj 
of  ChioflK  excellence.     I  consider  them  aa  great>  or  wiae,  only  !« 
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He  said  to  Sir  William  Scott,  "  The  age  is  running 
mad  after  innovation  ;  and  all  tbe  business  of  the  world 
is  to  be  done  in  a  new  w^ay ;  men  are  to  be  hangeil  in  a 
new  way  ;  Tyburn  itself  is  not  safe  from  the  fury  of 
innovation.**  It  having  been  argued  that  this  was  an 
improvement. — "  No,  Sir,  (said  he,  eagerly,)  it  is  not 
an  improvement;  they  object,  that  the  old  method 
drew  together  a  number  of  spectators.  Sir,  executions 
are  intended  to  draw  siiectatoi*s.  If  they  do  not  draw- 
spectators,  they  don't  answer  their  pur|>ose.  Tiie  old 
metliotl  was  most  satisfactoiy  to  all  parties  ;  the  publick 
was  gratified  by  a  procession ;  the  criminal  was  sup- 
ported by  it.  Why  is  all  this  to  be  swept  away  ?  "  I 
perfectly  agree  with  Dr.  .lohnson  upon  this  head,  and 
am  persuaded  that  executions  now,  the  solemn  proces- 
sion being  discontinued,  have  not  nearly  the  effect  which 
they  formerly  had.  Magistrates  both  in  London,  and 
elsewhere,  have,  I  am  afraid^  in  this,  had  too  much 
regard  to  their  own  ease. 

Of  Dr.  Hurd,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  Johnson  said  to 
a  friend, — "  Hurd,  Sir,  is  one  of  a  set  of  men  who 
account  for  every  thing  systematically ;  for  instance, 
it  has  been  o  fashion  to  wear  scarlet  breeches ;  these 
men  would  tell  you,  that  according  to  causes  and 
effects,  no  other  wear  could  at  t)iat  time  have  been 
chosen."  He,  however,  said  of  him  at  another  lime 
to  the  same  gentleman,  **  Hurd,  Sir,  is  a  man  whose 
acquaintance  is  a  valuable  acquisition." 


compai'ison  with  the  Dntions  that  surround  them ;  and  have  no  inten* 
lion  to  place  them  in  competition  either  with  the  anticnta  or  with 
the  moderns  of  this  port  of  ihe  world ;  yet  they  must  be  allowed  to 
cUuci  our  notice  as  a  distinct  and  very  singular  race  of  men  ;  as  the 
intiabitnnls  of  a  region  divided  by  its  situation  from  all  civilized  coun- 
tries, who  have  formed  their  own  mannem,  and  invented  their  own 
arU,  without  Che  auistaace  of  exmnple.** 


That  learned  and  ingenious  PMate  it  is  well  known 
published  at  one  |KTiod  of  his  life  "  Moral  anil  Political 
Dialofjues,"  with  a  woefully  whiggiiih  cast.  Afterwards^ 
his  Lordship  having  thought  better,  came  to  sec  his 
errour,  and  i*epublished  the  work  with  a  more  constitu- 
tional spirit.  Johnson,  however,  was  unwilling  to  allow 
him  full  credit  for  his  political  conversion.  I  remember 
w^hen  his  Lordship  declined  the  honour  of  being  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  Johnson  said  "  I  am  glad  he  did 
not  go  to  I^mbeth ;  for,  after  all,  I  fear  he  is  a  Whig 
in  his  heart.'* 

Johnson's  attention  to  precision  and  clearness  in 
expression  was  very  remarkable.  He  disapproved  of  a 
parenthesis;  and  I  believe  in  all  his  voluminous  writ- 
ings, not  half  a  dozen  of  them  will  be  found.  I  le  never 
used  the  phrases  the  former  and  the  latter,  having 
observed,  that  they  often  occasioned  obscurity ;  he 
therefore  contrived  to  construct  his  sentences  so  as  not 
to  have  occasion  for  them,  and  would  even  rather  repeat 
the  same  words,  in  order  to  avoid  them.  Nothing  is 
more  common  than  to  mi:itake  surnames,  when  we  hear 
them  carelessly  uttered  for  the  first  time.  To  prevent 
this,  he  used  not  only  to  pronounce  them  slowly  and 
distinctly,  btit  to  take  the  trouble  of  sftelling  them  ;  a 
practice  which  1  have  oft^n  followed,  and  which  1  wish 
were  general. 

Such  was  the  heat  and  irritability  of  his  blood,  that 
not  only  did  he  pare  his  nails  to  the  quick,  but  scrajied 
the  joints  of  his  fingers  with  a  pen-knafe,  till  Uiey 
seemed  quite  red  and  raw. 

The  heterogeneous  composition  of  human  nature  wa? 
was  remarkably  exemplified  in  Johnson.  His  liberality 
in  giving  his  money  to  jiersons  in  distress  was  extraordi- 
nary. Yet  there  lurked  about  him  a  propensity  to 
paltry  saying.     l)nc  day  I  owned  to  him,  that  **  I  was 
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occasionally  troubled  with  a  fit  of  narrowness^  '  Why, 
Sir,  (said  he,)  so  am  I.  But  I  do  not  tell  it.'  He  has 
now  and  then  borrowed  a  shilling  of  me;  and  when  I 
asked  him  for  it  again,  seemed  to  be  rather  out  of  hu- 
mour. A  droll  little  circumstance  once  occurred;  as  if 
he  meant  to  reprimand  my  minute  exactness  as  a 
creditor,  he  thus  addressed  me; — "  Boswell,  ie^id  me 
sLK|)ence — fioi  to  be  repaid.'* 

This  ^reat  man*s  attention  to  small  things  was  very 
remarkable.  As  an  instance  of  it,  he  one  day  said  to  mc, 
"  Sir,  when  you  get  silver  in  change  for  a  guinea,  look 
carefully  at  it;  you  may  find  some  curious  piece  of  coin.** 

Though  a  stern  true-born  Englishman^  and  fully 
prejudiced  against  all  other  nations,  he  had  discernment 
enough  to  sec,  and  candour  enough  to  censure,  the 
cold  reserve  too  common  among  Englishmen  towards 
stmngers  :  "  Sir,  (said  he,)  two  men  of  any  other  nation 
who  are  shewn  into  a  room  together,  at  a  house  where 
they  are  both  visitors,  will  immediately  find  some  con- 
versation. But  two  Englishmen  will  probably  go  each 
to  a  different  window,  and  remain  in  ol>stinate  silence. 
Sir,  we  as  yet  do  not  enough  understand  the  common 
rights  of  Iiumanity." 

Johnson  was  at  a  certain  period  of  his  life  a  good 
deal  with  the  Earl  of  Shelburne,  now  Marquis  of 
I^ansdown,  as  he  doubtless  could  not  but  have  a  due 
value  for  that  nobleman's  activity  of  mind,  and  uncom- 
tnon  acfjuisitions  of  important  knowledge,  Iiowcver  much 
he  might  disapprove  of  other  parts  of  his  Ix)rdship's 
chai'acter,  whicli  were  widely  different  from  his  own. 

Maurice  Morgann,  Esq,  author  of  the  very  inge- 
nious •*  Essay  on  the   character   of  Falstaff,"*   l>eing 

>  Johnson  being  ukcH  his  opinion  of  this  t-^sny,  answered, 
"  Why,  Sir,  we  nhall  hare  the  man  come  forth  again ;  and  as  he 
has  proved  Falstaff  to  be  no  coward,  he  may  prove  In^o  to  be  a  very 
good  character." 

VOL.  IV.  o 
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a  particular  friend  of  his  Lordship,  had  once  an  oppor- 
tunity of  entertaining  Johnson»  was  a  day  or  two  at 
Wycombe,  when  its  Lord  was  absent,  and  by  him  I 
have  been  favoured  with  two  anecdotes. 

One  is  not  a  little  to  the  credit  of  Johnson's  candour. 
Mr.  Morgann  and  he  had  a  dispute  pretty  late  at  night, 
in  whicli  Johnson  would  not  give  up,  though  he  had 
the  wrong  side ;  and  in  short,  bot!i  kept  the  field.  Next 
morning,  when  they  met  in  the  hreakfasting-room.  Dr. 
Johnson  accosted  Mr.  Morgann  thus :  "  Sir,  I  have 
been  thinking  on  our  dispute  last  night ; — Vou  were  in 
the  rigktr 

The  other  was  as  follows :  Johnson,  for  sport  per- 
haps, or  from  the  spirit  of  contradiction,  eagerly  main- 
tained that  Derrick  had  merit  as  a  writer.  Mr.  Morgann 
argued  with  him  directly,  in  vain.  At  length  he  had 
recourse  to  this  device.  "  Pray,  Sir,  (said  he)  whether 
do  you  reckon  Derrick  or  Smart  ^ '  the  best  poet ; " 
Johnson  at  once  felt  himself  roused;  and  answered, 
**  Sir,  there  is  no  settling  the  point  of  precedency 
between  a  louse  and  a  flea." 

Once,  when  checking  my  boasting  too  frequently  of 
myself  in  company,  he  said  to  me,  "  Boswell,  you  oflen 
vaunt  so  much  as  to  provoke  ridicule.  You  put  me  in 
mind  of  a  man  who  was  standing  in  the  kitchen  oi  an 
inn  with  his  back  to  the  fire,  and  thus  accosted  the 
person  next  him.  '  Do  you  know.  Sir,  who  I  am  ?  * 
•  No,  Sir,  (said  the  other,)  I  have  not  that  advan- 
tage.' '  Sir,  (said  he,)  I  am  i\\c  great  Twalmley,  who 
invented  the  New  Floodgate  Iron.'"*  The  Bishop  of 
Rillaloe,  on   my  repeating  the  story  to  him,  defi?nded 

»'  [A  writer  in  the  Earopcan  Magazine,  Sept.  1796,  p.  160,  con- 
tendii  thnt  vre  thould  read  **  Drnick  or  Boyat."     A.  C] 

*  What  the  great  Twalmliv  was  ma  proud  of  hjtrtag  iovMtrd, 
-WM  neitber  piotv  or  Itm  Uw)  »  kind  of  ljoci<ifoo  for  ■moolhing 
linen. 
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Tu'ALMLEY,  by  obsei*ving  that  he  was  entitled  to  the 
epithet  of  great ;  for  Virgil  in  his  groupe  of  worthies 
in  the  Elysian  fields — 

Hie  maniu  ob  patrhm  pugnando  vutnera  passi;  kc- 

mentions 

Invenias  aut  qui  vitam  excottiere  per  nrics. 

He  was  pleased  to  say  to  nie  one  morning  when  wc 
were  left  alone  in  his  study,  "  Boswcll,  I  think,  I  am 
easier  with  you  than  with  almost  any  Ixxly." 

Ho  would  not  allow  j\Ir.  David  HunW  any  credit  for 
his  political  principlesi  though  similar  to  his  own ; 
-saying  of  hinn  "  Sir,  he  was  a  Tory  by  chance." 

His  acute  obser%'ation  of  human  life  made  hina 
remark,  "  Sir,  there  is  nothing  by  which  a  man  exas- 
perates most  people  more,  than  by  displaying  a  superior 
ability  of  brilliancy  in  conversation.  They  seem  pleased 
at  the  time ;  but  their  envy  makes  them  curse  him  at 
their  hearts." 

My  readers  will  probably  l>e  surprised  to  hear  that 
the  great  Dr.  Johnson  could  amuse  himself  with  so 
slight  and  playful  a  species  of  composition  as  a  Charade- 
I  have  recovered  one  wliich  he  made  on  Dr.  Barnard, 
now  Lord  Bishop  of  Kiilaloe  ;  '  who  has  been  pleased 
for  many  years  to  treat  mc  with  so  much  intimacy  and 
social  ease,  that  I  may  presunoe  to  call  him  not  only  my 
Right  Reverend,  but  my  very  dear  Friend.  I  therefore 
with  |)eculiar  pleasure  give  to  tlic  world  a  just  and  ele- 
gant compliment  thus  paid  to  his  Lordship  by  Johnson. 

Charade. 

"  Myjfrrt*  shuts  out  thieves  from  your  house  or  your  room, 

"  My  Mcotu/^  expresses  a  Syrian  perfume. 

*'  My  Vfholc*  is  a  man  in  whose  converse  is  slukr'd 

"  The  strength  uf  a  liar  aiid  the  sweetness  of  Nord." 


^  [Afterward*  translated  to  the  see  of  Limerick.     Malons.] 
*  Bar.  ?  Nwd.  •  Bamanl. 
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Johnson  asked  Richard  Owen  Cambridge,  Esq.  if  he 
had  read  the  Spanish  translation  of  Sallust,  said  to  be 
written  by  a  Prince  of  Spain,  with  the  assistance  of  his 
tutor,  who  is  professedly  the  nuthour  of  a  treatise 
annexed,  on  the  Phcenician  language. 

Mr.  Cambridge  commended  the  work,  particularly  as 
he  thought  t)ie  Translator  understood  his  authour  better 
than  is  commonly  the  case  with  Translators;  but  said, 
he  was  di5ap|>ointed  in  the  purpose  for  which  he  bor- 
rowed the  fjook ;  to  sec  whether  a  Spaniard  could  be 
better  furni.shed  with  in^riptions  from  monuments, 
coins,  or  other  antiquities,  which  he  might  more  pro- 
bably find  on  a  coast,  so  immediately  opposite  to  Car- 
thage, than  the  Antiquaries  of  any  other  countries. 
Johnson.  "  I  am  very  sorry  you  were  not  gratified  in 
your  expectations."  CAMBitinoE.  *'Thc  language  would 
have  been  of  little  use,  as  there  is  no  history  existing 
iu  that  tongue  to  balance  the  partial  accounts  which  the 
Roman  writers  have  left  us."  Johnson.  "  No,  Sir. 
They  have  not  been  partial,  they  have  told  their  own 
Htory,  without  shame  or  regard  to  equitable  treatment 
of  their  injured  enemy  ;  they  had  no  compunction,  no 
feeling  for  a  Carthaginian.  Why,  Sir,  they  would 
never  have  borne  VirgiPs  description  of  Eneas?  treat- 
ment of  Dido,  if  she  had  not  been  a  Carthaginian." 

I  gratefully  acknowledge  this  and  other  communica- 
tions from  Mr.  Cambridge,  whom,  if  a  beautiful  villa  on 
the  banks  of  the  Thames,  a  few  miles  distant  from 
London,  a  numerous  and  excellent  library,  which  lie 
•ccurately  knows  and  reads,  a  choice  collection  of  pic-^ 
tures,  which  he  understands  and  relishes,  an  ei 
fortune,  an  amiable  family,  an  extensive  circle  of  friends 
and  ac<]uaintance,  distinguished  by  rank,  fashion,  and 
genius,  a  literary  fame,  various,  elegant,  and  still 
increasing,  colloquial   talents  rarely  to   be  found,  and 
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with  all  these  means  of  happiness,  enjoying,  when  well 
advanced  in  years,  healtli  and  vigour  of  body,  serenity 
and  animation  of  mind,  do  not  entitle  to  be  addressed 
fortunate  senex !  I  know  not  to  whom,  in  any  age, 
that  expression  could  with  propriety  have  been  used. 
Long  may  he  live  to  hear  and  to  feel  it !  ^ 

Johnson^s  love  of  little  children,  which  he  discovered 
upon  all  occasions,  calling  them,  "  pretty  dears,"  and 
giving  them  sweetmeats,  was  an  undoubted  proof  of  tlie 
real  humanity  and  gentleness  of  his  disposition. 

His  uncommon  kindness  to  his  servants,  and  serious 
concern,  not  only  for  tlieir  comfort  in  this  world,  but 
their  happiness  in  the  next,  was  another  unquestionable 
evidence  of  what  all,  who  were  intimately  acquainted 
with  him,  knew  to  be  ti*ue. 

Nor  would  it  be  just  under  this  head,  to  omit  the 
fondness  winch  he  shewed  for  animals  which  he  had 
taken  imder  his  protection.  I  never  shall  forget  the 
indulgence  with  which  he  treated  Hodge,  his  cat;  for 
whom  he  himself  used  to  go  out  and  buy  oysters,  lest 
the  servants,  having  that  trouble,  should  take  a  dislike 
to  the  poor  ci'eature.  I  am,  unluckily,  one  of  those 
who  have  an  antipathy  to  a  cat,  so  that  I  am  uneasy 
when  in  the  room  with  one;  and  I  own,  I  frequently 
sufTered  a  good  deal  from  the  presence  of  this  same 
Hodge.  I  recollect  him  one  day  scrambling  up  Dr. 
Johnson's  breast,  apparently  willi  much  satisfaction, 
while  my  friend,  smiling  and  half-whistling,  rubbed 
down  his  back,  and  pulled  him  by  the  tail;  and  when 
I  observed  he  was  a  fine  cat,  saying  **  why,  yes,  Sir, 
but  I  have  had  cats  whom  I  liked  better  than  this;"*^ 
and  then  as  if  perceiving  Hodge  to  be  out  of  counte- 

'  [Mr.  Cambridg^e  enjoyed  nil  the  b1e.<uingit  Iiere  enumerated  for 
many  years  after  this  pn^nage  was  written.  He  died  at  his  seat  near 
Twickenbaoi,  Sept.  17,  180:^,  in  his  eiglity-sixth  year.     Malokv.] 
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naDCC,  adding,  "  but  he  is  a  very  fine  cat,  a  very  fine'j 
cat  indeed." 

This  reminds  me  of  tlie  ludicrous  account  which  he 
gave  Mr.  Langton,  of  the  despicable  state  of  a  young 
gentleman  of  good  family.  "  Sir,  when  I  heard  of  him* 
last,  he  was  running  about  town  shooting  cats,"  And 
then  in  a  soil  of  kindly  reverie,  he  bethought  himself 
of  his  own  favounte  cat,  and  said,  ^'  But  Ilodge  shan^t 
be  shot:  no,  no,  Ilodge  shall  not  be  shot.'* 

He  thoufjht  Mr.  Beauclerk  made  a  shrewd  and  judi- 
cious remark  to  Mr.  Langton,  who,  ailer  having  been 
for  the  first  time  in  company  with  a  well-known  wit  j 
about  town,  was  warmly  admiring  and  praising  him, — 
"  See  him  again,'*  said  Beauclerk. 

His  respect  for  thcllicrarchy.and  particularly  the  Dig- 
nitaries of  the  Clmrch,  has  been  more  than  once  exhibited 
in  the  course  of  this  work.  Mr.  Seward  saw  him  pre-  \ 
?>cnted  to  the  Archbishop  of  York,  and  described  his 
Bozv  to  an  Arcu-Bishoi*,  as  such  a  studied  elaboration 
of  homage,  such  an  extension  of  limb,  sucli  a  flexion  of 
body,  as  have  seldom  or  ever  been  equalled. 

I  cannot  help  mentioning  with  much  regret,  that  by 
my  own  negligence  I  lost  an  opportunity  of  having  the 
history  of  my  family  from  its  founder  Thomas  Boswell, 
in  1304,  rt^cordcd  and  illustrated  by  Johnson's  |>en. 
Such  was  his  goodness  to  nie,  that  when  I  presumed  to 
solicit  him  for  so  great  a  favour,  he  was  pleased  to  say, 
**  Let  me  have  all  the  iitaterials  you  can  collect,  and  I 
will  do  it  both  in  Latin  and  English ;  then  let  it  Ije 
printed,  and  copies  of  it  be  deposited  in  various  places 
for  security  and  preservation."  1  can  now  only  do  the ' 
l>est  I  can  to  make  up  for  this  loss,  kecj»ing  my  great 
master  stea<lily  in  view.  Family  histories,  like  the 
imaigncjs  7najuruin  of  the  ancients,  excite  to  virtue : 
and  I  wish  that  they  who  really  hare  blood,  wonld  ht 
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more  careful  to  trace  and  ascertain  its  course.  Some 
have  affected  to  laugh  at  the  history  of  the  house  of 
Yvery : '  it  would  be  well  if  many  others  would  trans- 
mit their  pedigrees  to  posterity,  with  the  same  accuracy 
and  j^nerous  zeal,  with  which  the  Noble  I^ord  who 
compiled  that  work  has  honoured  and  perpetuated  his 
ancestry. 

On  Thursday,  April  10,  I  introduced  to  him,  at  his 
house  in  Bolt-court,  the  Honourable  and  Reverend 
William  Stuart,"^  son  of  the  Earl  of  Bute ;  a  gentleman 
truly  worthy  of  being  known  to  Johnson ;  being,  with 
all  the  advantages  of  high  birth,  learning,  travel,  and 
elegant  manners,  an  exemplary  parbh-priest  in  every 
respect. 

After  some  compliments  on  both  sides,  the  tour  which 
Johnson  and  I  liad  made  to  the  Hebrides  was  mentioned. 
— Johnson.  "  I  got  an  acquisition  of  more  ideas  by  it 
than  by  any  thing  that  1  remember.  I  saw  quite  a 
different  system  of  life."  Boswbll.  "  You  would  not 
like  to  make  the  same  journey  again  ?  "  Johnson. 
"  Why  no.  Sir ;  not  the  same :  it  is  a  tale  told.  Gravina, 
an  Italian  critick,  observes,  that  every  man  desires  to  see 
that  of  which  he  has  read ;  but  no  man  desires  to  read 
an  account  of  what  he  has  seen  :  so  much  does  descrip- 
tion fall  short  of  reality.  Description  only  excites 
curiosity ;  seeing  satisfies  it.  Other  people  may  go  and 
see  the  Hebrides."  Boswell.  "  I  should  wish  to  go 
and  sec  some  country  totally  different  from  what  I  have 
been  used  to;    such   as   Turkey,  where   religion  and 


'  [Written  by  John,  Eart  of  Egmont,  and  printed  (but  not  pub* 
liflhed)  in  176*.     Malonb.] 

*  [At  Cbat  time  Vicar  of  Luton  in  Uedfordihire,  where  he  lived 
for  tome  years^  and  fully  merited  the  character  given  of  him  in  the 
text  i  he  was  afterwards  Lord  Archbifthup  of  Armagh,  and  Primate  of 
IrcIuDd,  and  died  May  1822. 
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every  thing  else  are  different."     Johnson.  *^  Yes,  Sirr- 
there  are  two  ohjects  of  curiosity, — the  Christian  world,! 
and  the  Mahometan  world.      All  the  rest  may  be  con**| 
sidered  as   Iiarbarous."     Boswell.  "  Pray,  Sir,  is  the  J 

*  Turkish  Spy'  a  genuine  book?**     Johnson.   "  No, 
Sir.     3Ini.  Manley,  in  her  Life,   says,  that  her  father ' 
wrote  the   first   two   volumes:  and  in   another  book,) 

*  Dunton*s  Life  and  Erroura/  we  find  that  the  rest  was 
written  by  one  Sault,  at  two  guineas  a  sheet,  under  the^ 
direction  of  Dr.  Midgeley.^ " 

Boswell.  "  This  has  been  a  very  factious  reign, 
owing  to  the  too  great  indulgence  of  Government.*" 
Johnson.  "  /  think  so,  Sir.  What  at  first  was  lenity,  i 
grew  timidity.  Yet  this  is  rcns<jning  a  posteriori^  and 
may  not  lie  just.  Supposing  a  few  had  at  first  been 
punished,  I  l>clieve  faction  would  have  lieen  crushed; 
but  it  might  have  t>een  said,  that  it  was  a  sanguinary 
reign.  A  man  cannot  tell  a  priori  what  will  lie  best 
for  government  to  do.  This  reign  has  been  very  unfor- 
tunate. AVe  have  had  nn  unsuccessful  war ;  but  that 
docs  not  prove  that  we  have  been  ill  govei-ned.  One 
«de  or  other  must  prevail  in  war,  as  one  or  other  must 
win  at  pluy.  When  we  beat  I^ouis,  we  were  not  better 
governed  ;  nor  were  the  French  better  governed,  when 
I^ui9  beat  us.'* 

On  Saturday,  April  12,  I   visited  him,  in  company 
with   Mr.    Windham,    of  Norfolk,    whom,    though    a 

>  C"  'lite  TurtiMh  Spy,"  wu  pretended  to  have  been  writteik 
orifpnnlly  in  Arabick ;  from  Arubick  transltitctl  into  Itnlinn.  nnd 
llieiicr  into  Knglii^h.  The  rcul  aulhuur  of  the  work,  wliich  wm  in 
fftct  orifcinftlly  wrillen  in  Itali&n.  «nu  I.  P.  Marana,  a  (^oese,  who 
died  at  rarm  in  169!). 

John  Dunton  in  his  life  aayt,  that  *'  Mr.  IViHiam  lirtrdshan  re- 
cetvcd  frc»m  Dr.  Midgclcy  forty  nhiltini;!!  n  sheet  for  writing  part  a^ 
Ihe  *•  Turki«h  Spy  ;  **  but  I  do  not  find  that  he  any  where  meniioBV 
littN//  aa  cn^gcd  in  that  work."     M*LoNa.] 
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iig,  he  highly  valued.  One  of  the  best  things  he 
ever  said  was  to  this  gentleman ;  who,  before  lie  set 
out  for  Ireland  as  Secretary  to  Lord  No!'lhinf;ton,  when 
Lord  Lieutenant,  expressed  to  the  Sage  some  modest 
and  virtuous  doubts,  whether  he  could  bring  himself  to 
pi*actise  those  arts  which  it  is  supposed  a  pt^rson  in  that 
situation  has  occasion  to  employ.  "  Don't  be  afraid* 
Sir,  (said  Johnson,  with  n  j)leasant  smile.)  you  will 
soon  make  a  very  pretty  rascal." 

He  talked  to-tlay  a  good  deal  of  the  wonderful  extent 
and  variety  of  London,  and  observed,  that  men  of 
curious  enquiry  might  see  in  it  such  modes  of  life  as 
very  few  could  even  imagine.  lie  in  particular  recom- 
mended to  us  to  explore  H^appitrg^  which  we  resolved 
to  do.* 

Mr.  Lowe,  the  painter,  who  was  with  him,  was  very 
much  distressed  that  a  large  [)icture  which  he  had 
painted  was  refused  to  be  received  into  the  Exhibition 
of  the  Royal  Academy.  Mi*s.  Tlirale  knew  Johnson's 
character  so  superficially,  as  to  i^eprcsent  him  as  unwil- 
ling to  do  small  acts  of  benevolence  ;  and  mentions,  in 
particular,  that  he  would  hardly  take  the  trouble  to 
write  a  letter  in  favour  of  his  friends.  The  truth,  how- 
evor,  is  that  he  was  remarkable,  in  an  extraordinary 
degi^ee,  for  what  she  denies  to  him  ;  and,  above  all,  for 
this  very  sort  of  kindness,  writing  letters  for  those  to 
whom  his  solicitations  might  be  of  service-  He  now 
gave  Mr.  Lowe  the  following,  of  which  I  was  diligent 
enough,  with  his  permission,  to  take  copies  at  the  next 
coffee-house,  while  Mr.  Windham  was  so  good  as  to 
stay  by  me. 

"*  Wc  accordingly  carried  our  Rchetne  into  execution,  in  October, 
1792;  but  whether  from  that  uniformity  which  has  in  modern  lime«, 
in  a  great  degree,  spread  through  every  part  of  the  metropolis,  or 
from  our  want  of  sufficient  exertion,  we  were  disappointed. 
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"   TO    SIK    JOSHCA   BKYKOLDS. 
"    SIR, 

"  Mk.  Lowe  considers  himself  as  cut  off  from  all 
credit  and  all  hope,  f>y  the  rejection  of  his  picture  from 
the  Exhibition,  Upon  this  work,  he  has  exhausted  all 
his  powers,  and  sus|)endcd  all  his  expectations :  and, 
certainly,  to  Le  refused  an  opportunity  of  taking  the 
opinion  of  the  puhlick,  is  in  itself  a  very  great  hardship. 
It  b  to  l>e  condemned  without  a  trial. 

**  If  you  could  procure  the  revocation  of  this  incapa- 
citating edict,  you  would  deliver  an  unliappy  man  from 
great  affliction.  The  Council  has  sometimes  reversed 
its  own  determination  ;  and  I  hope,  that  by  vour  inter- 
position tliis  luckless  picture  may  be  got  admitted. 

"  I  am,  &c. 
"April  12,  1783.  *'   SaM.   JohNSON." 


**   TO    Mtt,   BAURV. 

"  SIB, 

"  Mr.  Lowe'b  exclusion  from  the  Exhibition  gives 
him  more  trouljle  than  you  and  the  other  gentlemen  oi* 
the  Council  could  imagine  or  intend,  lie  considers 
disgrace  and  ruin  as  the  inevitable  consequence  of  your 
determination. 

"  He  says,  that  some  pictures  have  been  received  after 
rejection  ;  and  if  there  be  any  such  precedent,  I  earnest- 
ly entreat  that  you  will  use  your  interest  in  his  favour. 
Of  his  work  I  can  say  nothing;  I  pretend  not  to  judge 
of  painting ;  and  this  picture  1  never  saw :  but  I  con- 
ceive ii  extremely  hard  to  shut  out  any  man  from  the 
possibility  of  success  ;  and  therefore  I  rejwat  my  request 
that  you  will  propose  the  re-consideration  of  Mr.  Lowe's 
case ;    and  if  there  be  any   among   the   Council  with 
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whom  my  name  can  have  any  weight,  be  pleased  to 
communicate  to  them  the  desire  of  Sir, 

**   Your  most  humble  servant, 
"  April  12,  1783.  "   SaM.   JoHNSON." 

Such  intercession  was  too  jwwerful  to  lie  resisted ; 
and  Mr.  Lowe's  ])crformance  was  admitted  at  Somerset 
Place.  The  subject,  as  I  recollect,  was  the  Deluge,  at 
that  point  of  time  when  the  water  was  verging  to  the 
top  of  the  last  uncovered  mountain.  Near  to  the  spot 
was  seen  the  last  of  the  antediluvian  race,  exclusive  of 
those  who  were  saved  in  the  ark  of  Noah.  This  was 
one  of  those  giants,  then  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth, 
who  had  slill  strength  to  swim,  and  with  one  of  his 
hands  held  aloll  his  infant  child.  Upon  the  small  re- 
maining dry  spat  apiK'arcd  a  famished  lion,  ready  to 
spring  at  the  child  and  devour  it.  Mr.  I^owe  told  me 
that  Johnson  said  to  him,  "  Sir,  your  picture  is  noble 
and  probable." — •*  A  compliment,  indeed,  (said  Mr. 
Lowe,)  from  a  man  who  cannot  lie,  and  cannot  be  mis- 
taken."** 

About  this  time  he  wrote  to  Mrs.  Lucy  Porter,  men- 
tioning his  bad  health,  and  that  he  intended  a  visit  to 
Lichfield.  "  It  is  (says  he)  with  no  great  expectation 
of  amendment  that  I  make  every  year  a  journey  into 
the  co\mtry  ;  but  it  is  pleasant  to  visit  those  whose  kind- 
n€*ss  has  been  often  cx[ierienced." 

On  April  18,  (!)eing  Good  Friday.)  I  found  him  at 
breakfast,  in  his  usual  manner  upon  that  day,  drinking 
tea  without  milk,  and  eating  a  cross  bun  to  prevent 
faintness  ;  we  went  to  St.  Clement's  church,  as  formerly. 
When  we  came  home  from  church,  he  placed  himself  on 

[*«  Lowe  died  in  1793.  See  an  Account  of  him  in  "  Northcote'* 
Memoin  of  Sir  Johua  Reynolds."    A.  C] 
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one  of  the  stone-seats  at  liis  garden-door,  and  I  took  the 
other,  and  thus  in  the  oi)en  air,  and  in  a  placid  frame 
of  mind,  he  talked  away  very  easily.  Johnson.  "  Were 
I  a  country  gentleman,  I  should  not  be  very  hospitable^ 
I  should  not  Iiave  crowds  in  my  house."  Boswkll. 
"  Sir  Alexander  Dick  tells  me,  that  he  rcmembcra 
having  n  thousand  |)eople  in  a  year  to  dine  at  his  house ; ; 
that  is,  reckoning  each  person  as  one,  each  time  that  he 
dined  there."  Johnson.  "  Tlvat,  Sir,  is  about  three 
a-day.  Boswei.i..  **  How  your  statement  lessens  the 
idea."  Johnson.  "  That,  Sir,  is  the  good  of  counting. 
It  brings  every  thing  to  a  certainty,  which  before  floated 
in  the  mind  indefinitely."  BociWEi.L.  "  But  Omne 
tgnotum  pro  magnljico  est :  one  is  sorrj-  to  have  this 
diminished."  Johnson.  *''  Sir,  you  should  not  allow 
yourself  to  be  delighted  with  crrour."  Roswklk. 
"  Three  a  day  seem  but  few."  Johnson.  **  Nay.  Sir, 
he  who  entertains  three  a  day,  does  very  liberally.  And 
If  there  is  a  large  family,  the  poor  entertain  those  three, 
for  they  eat  what  the  poor  would  get :  there  must  be 
superfluous  meat  ;  it  must  be  given  to  the  |>oor,  or 
thrown  out."  Boswell.  "  I  observe  in  London,  that 
the  poor  go  about  and  gather  bones,  which  I  understand 
are  manufactured."  Johnson.  **  Yes,  Sir;  they  boil 
tliem,  and  extract  a  grease  from  them  for  grea^ng 
wheels  and  other  purposes.  Of  the  best  pieces  they 
make  a  mock  ivory,  which  is  used  for  hafls  to  knives, 
and  various  other  things  ;  the  coarser  pieces  they  bum, 
and  |>ound,  and  sell  the  ashes."  Boswkll.  **  For  what 
purpose,  Sir?  "  Johnson.  "  Why,  Sir,  for  making  a 
furnace  for  the  chemists  for  melting  iron,  A  paste 
made  of  burnt  l>ones  will  stand  a  stronger  heat  than 
any  tiling  e!se.  Consider,  Sir ;  if  you  ai^e  to  melt  iron, 
you  cannot  line  yom-  pot  with  brass,  iKcause  it  is  softer 
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than  iron,  and  would  melt  sooner ;  nor  with  iron,  for 
though  malleable  iron  is  harder  than  cast-iron,  yet  it 
would  not  do ;  but  a  paste  of  burnt  l>ones  will  not 
melt."  BoswELT-.  "  Do  you  know,  Sir,  I  have  disco- 
vered a  manufacture  to  a  great  extent,  of  what  you  only 
piddle  at, — scraping  and  drying  the  peel  of  oranges.^ 
At  a  place  in  Newgate-street,  there  is  a  pi-odigious 
quantity  prepared,  which  they  sell  to  the  distillers." 
Johnson,  "  Sir,  I  believe  they  make  a  higher  thing 
out  of  them  than  a  spirit ;  they  make  what  is  called 
orange-butter,  the  oil  of  the  orange  inspissated,  which 
they  mix  perhaps  with  common  pomatum,  and  make  it 
fragrant.     The  oil  does  not  fly  off  in  the  drying." 

BoswELL.  "  I  wisli  to  have  a  good  walled  garden." 
Johnson.  **  I  don't  tliink  it  would  be  wortli  the  ex- 
pence  to  you.  We  compute,  in  England,  a  |>ark-wall 
at  a  thousand  pounds  a  mile  \  now  a  garden-wall  must 
cost  at  least  as  much.  You  intend  your  trees  should 
grow  higher  than  a  deer  will  leap.  Now  let  us  see; — 
for  a  hundred  j>ounds  you  coidd  only  have  forty-four 
square  yards,  which  is  very  little ;  for  two  hundred 
pounds,  you  may  have  eighty-four  square  yards,  which 
is  very  well.  But  when  will  you  get  the  value  of  two 
hundred  pounds  of  walls,  in  fruit,  in  your  chmate? 
No,  Sir,  such  contention  with  Nature  is  not  worth 
while.  I  would  plant  an  orchard,  and  have  plenty  of  such 
fruit  as  rii>en  well  in  your  country.  My  friend.  Dr. 
Madden,  of  Ireland,  said,  that  *  in  an  orchard  there 
should  l>e  enough  to  eat,  enougli  to  lay  up,  enough  to 
be  stolen,  and  enough  to  rot  upon  the  ground.'  Cherries 

^  It  is  suggested  to  me  by  tin  anonymous  Annotator  on  my  Work, 
that  the  reason  why  Dr.  Johnson  collected  the  peols  of  squeezed 
oranges,  may  be  found,  in  the  3.58th  Letter  in  Mr*.  Piozzi's  Collec- 
tion, where  it  nppear*  that  he  recommended  "  dried  orange-peel, 
finely  powdered."  as  a  medicine. 
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are  an  early  fruit,  you  may  have  them ;  and  you  may 
have   the  early  apples  aud   pears."     BoswELt..  "  We 
cannot  have  nonpareils."     Johxson.  *•  Sir,  you  can  no 
more  have  nonpareils,  than  you  can  have  f;raj>es."  Bos- 
WEi.i.,  "  We  liave  them,  Sir ;  but  Ihey  are  very  had." 
Johnson.    "    Nay,    Sir,    never    try    to  have  a  thing 
merely  to  shew  that  you  cannot  have  it.    From  ground 
that  would  let  for  forty  shillings  you  may  have  a  large 
orchard  ;  and  you  see  it  costs  you  only  forty  shillings. 
Nay,  you  may  graze  the  groimd,   when   tlie  trees  are 
grown  up ;  you  cannot,  while  they  are  young.     Bos- 
well.  •*  Is  not  a  good  garden  a  very  common  thing  in 
England,    Su'  ? "      Johnson.  "  Not  so  common.  Sir, 
as  you   imagine.     In  Lincolnshii'C  there   is  hardly  an 
orchard  ;  in  Staffordshire  very  little  fruit."     BosWEix. 
"  Has  Langton  no  orchard  !  **     John'son.  "  No,  Sir." 
BoswELL.  "  How  so,  Sir?"  Jounson.  **  Wliy, Sir,  from 
the  general  negligence  of  the  county.     He  has  It  not, 
because  nobody  else  has  it.'*     Boswell.  *'  A  hot-bouse 
is  a  certain  thing  ;  I  may  have  that."     Johnson.  **  A 
hot-i»ouse  is  pi-etty  certain;  hut  you  must  first  build  it, 
then  you  must  keep  fires  in  it,   and  you  must  have  a 
gardener  to  take  care  of  it."     Boswei.l.  "  But   if  I 
have  a  gardener  at  any  rate? — "     Jounson.  "  Why, 
yes."     BoswELL.  "  Td  have  it  uear  uiy  house;  there 
\&  no  need  to  have  it  in  the  orchard."     Jounson. 
**  Yes,   rd  have  it  near  my  house. — I  would  plant  a:| 
great  many  currants  ;  the  fruit  is  good^  and  they  makel 
a  pretty  sweetmeat." 

I  record  this  minute  detail,  which  some  may  ttiink] 
trifling,  in  order  to  xliew  dearly  how  this  great  man, 
whose  mind  could  grasp  such  large  and  extensive  sub- 
jects, aA  he  has  shewn  in  his  literary  lal>ours,  was  yet 
well-informed  in  the  common  affairs  of  life,  and  loved] 
to  illustrate  them. 
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Mr.  Walker,  the  celebrated  master  of  elocution,** 
came  in,  and  then  we  went  up  stairs  into  the  study. 
I  asked  him  if  he  had  taught  many  clergymeti.  John- 
son. "  I  hope  not."  Walker.  "  I  have  taught  only 
one,  and  he  is  the  best  reader  I  ever  heard,  not  by  my 
teaching,  but  by  hU  own  natural  talents."  Johnson. 
"  Were  he  the  best  rcadei*  in  the  world,  I  would  not 
have  it  told  that  he  was  taught."  Here  was  one  of 
his  |)eculiar  prejudices.  Could  it  be  any  disadvantage 
to  the  clergyman  to  have  it  known  that  he  was  taught 
an  eai=y  and  graceful  delivery  ?  Bosm'ell.  "  Will  you 
not  allow.  Sir,  that  a  man  may  be  taught  to  read  wcU  ?" 
JoHNAON.  "  Why,  Sir,  so  far  as  to  read  better  than  he 
might  do  without  being  taught,  yes.  Formerly  it  was 
supposed  that  there  was  no  difference  in  reading,  but 
that  one  read  as  well  as  another.  Boswell.  *'  It  is 
wonderful  to  see  old  Sheridan  as  enthusiastick  about 
aniory  as  ever."  Walkeh.  **  His  enthusiasm  as  to 
what  oratory  will  do,  may  be  too  great :  but  he  reads 
well."  Johnson.  "  He  reads  well,  but  he  reads 
low ;  and  you  know  it  is  much  easier  to  read  low 
than  to  read  high ;  for  when  you  read  high,  you 
are  much  more  limited,  your  loudest  note  can  be  but 
one,  and  so  the  variety  is  less  in  proportion  to  the 
loudness.  Now  some  people  have  occasion  to  speak 
to  an  extensive  audience,  and  must  speak  loud  to  1^ 
heard."  Walker.  "  The  art  is  to  read  strong,  though 
low." 

Talking  of  the  origin  of  language ; — Jounson.  "  It 
must  have  come  by  inspiration.  A  thousand^  nay  a 
Diillioo  of  children  could  not  invent  a  language.    While 

'*  Author  of  the  "  ElemcnU  of  Elocution,'*  &c.  but  particularly 
of  ihc  '*  Critical  Pronouncing  Dictionary  and  Expositor  of  the  Eng- 
lish Lnnguftge,"  a  work  of  stundanl  merit.  He  died  Aug.  1,  1807, 
in  the  76lh  year  of  hit  age.    A.  C] 
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the  organs  are  pliable,  there  is  not  understanding 
enough  to  form  a  language;  by  the  time  that  there  is 
undci*standing  enough,  the  organs  are  become  stiff.  We 
know  that  after  a  certain  age  we  cannot  learn  to  pro- 
nounce a  new  language.  No  foreigner,  who  comes  to 
England  when  advanced  in  life,  ever  pronounces  English 
tolerably  well ;  at  least  such  instances  are  very  rare. 
When  I  maintain  that  language  must  have  come  by 
inspiration,  I  do  not  mean  that  inspiration  is  re<|uired 
for  rhetorick,  and  all  the  beauties  of  language ;  for 
when  once  man  has  language,  we  can  conceive  that  he 
may  gradually  form  modifications  of  it.  I  mean  only 
that  inspiration  seems  to  me  to  be  necessary  to  give 
man  the  faculty  of  speech ;  to  inform  him  that  he  may 
have  speech  ;  which  1  think  he  could  no  more  find  out 
without  inspiration,  than  cows  or  hogs  would  think  of 
such  a  faculty,"  Wai.kek.  "  Do  you  think.  Sir,  that 
there  are  any  perfect  synonimes  in  any  language?" 
Johnson.  "  Originally  tliere  were  not :  but  by  using 
words  negligently,  or  in  poetry,  one  word  comes  to  be 
confounded  with  another." 

He  talked  of  Dr.  Dodd.  "  A  friend  of  mine,  (said 
he,)  came  to  me  and  told  me,  that  a  lady  wished  to 
have  Dr.  Dodd's  picture  in  a  bracelet,  and  asked  me  for 
a  motto.  I  said,  I  could  think  of  no  better  than  Cur  rat 
Le,x\  I  was  very  willing  to  have  him  pardoned,  that 
is,  to  hove  the  sentence  changed  to  transportation  :  Imt, 
when  he  was  once  hanged,  I  did  not  wish  he  should  be 
made  a  saint.** 

Mrs.  Bumcy,  wife  of  his  friend  Dr.  Bumey,  came 
in,  and  he  seemed  to  be  entertained  with  her  conversa- 
tion. 

Garrick's  funeral  was  talked  of  as  extravagantly  ex- 
I>ensivc.  Johnson,  from  his  dislike  to  exaggeration, 
would  not  allow  that  it  was  distinguished  by  any  extra- 
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ordinary  pomp.  "  Were  there  not  six  horses  to  each 
coach  ? "  said  Mrs.  Bumey.  Johnson.  "  Madam, 
there  were  no  more  six  horses  than  six  phoenixes  " 

Mrs.  Bumey  wondered  that  some  very  beautiful  new 
buildings  should  be  erected  in  Moorfields,  in  so  stiocking 
a  situation  as  between  Bedlam  and  Si.  Luke's  Hospital ; 
and  said  she  could  not  live  there,  Johnson.  "  Nay, 
Madam,  you  sec  nothing  there  to  hurt  you.  You  no 
more  think  of  madness  by  having  windows  that  look  to 
Bedlam,  than  you  think  of  death  by  having  windows 
that  look  to  a  churchyard."  Mus.  Buuney,  "  We 
may  look  to  a  churchyard,  Sir ;  for  it  is-  right  that 
we  should  be  kept  in  mind  of  death."  Johnson. 
"  Nay,  Madam,  if  you  go  to  that,  it  is  right  that  we 
should  be  kept  in  mind  of  madness,  which  is  occa- 
sioned by  too  much  indulgence  of  imagination.  1 
think  a  very  moral  use  may  be  made  of  these  new 
buildings:  I  would  have  those  who  have  heated  imagi- 
nations live  there,  and  take  warning."  Mhs.  Burney 
"  But,  Sir,  many  of  the  poor  people  that  are  mad,  have 
become  so  from  disease,  or  from  disti'essing  events.  It 
is  therefore,  not  their  fault,  but  their  misfortune;  and, 
therefore,  to  think  of  them,  is  a  melancholy  considera- 
tion." 

Time  passed  on  in  conversation  till  it  was  too  late  for 
the  service  of  the  church  at  three  o'clock.  £  took  a  walk^ 
and  left  him  alone  for  .some  time ;  then  returned,  and 
we  had  coffee  and  conversation  again  by  ourselves. 

I  stated  the  character  of  a  noble  friend  of  mine,  as 
a  curious  case  for  his  opinion  : — "  lie  is  the  most  in- 
explicable man  to  me  that  I  ever  knew.  Can  you  ex- 
plain him,  Sir?  He  is,  I  really  believe,  noble-minded, 
generous,  and  princely.  But  his  most  intimate  friends 
may  be  separated  from  liim  for  years,  without  his  ever 
asking  a  question  concerning   them.     He   mil   meet 
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tbem  witli  a  formality,  a  coldness,  a  stately  indiffer- 
ence; but  when  they  come  close  to  liim,  and  fairly 
engage  him  in  converf^ation,  they  find  him  as  easy, 
pleasant,  and  kind,  as  they  could  wish.  One  then 
supposes  that  what  is  so  agreeable  will  soon  Ik:  renewed ; 
but  stay  away  from  him  for  haii'  a  year,  and  he  will 
neither  call  on  you,  nor  send  to  enquire  about  you." 
JoHNSO.v.  *'  Why,  Sir,  I  cannot  ascertain  his  character 
exactly,  as  1  do  not  know  him  ;  but  I  should  not  like 
to  have  such  a  man  for  my  friend.  lie  may  love  study, 
and  wish  not  to  be  interrupted  by  his  friends  ;  Amici 
fures  tcmporis.  He  may  be  a  frivolous  man,  and  be 
80  much  occupied  with  petty  pursuits  that  he  may  not 
want  friends.  Or  he  may  have  a  notion  that  there  is 
dignity  in  a]»pearing  indifferent,  while  he  in  fact  may 
not  be  more  inditlcrcnt  at  his  heart  than  another." 

We  went  to  evening  prayers  at  St.  Clement's,  at 
seven,  and  then  parted.^ 


*  [The  reader  will  recollect,  that  ia  the  year  1775,  when  Dr. 
Johnson  visited  France,  he  was  kindly  entertained  by  the  English 
Benedictine  Monks  at  Paris.  (See  vol.  ir.  p.  ilS.)  One  oi  thm 
body,  the  Reverend  Jamrfi  Compton,  in  the  course  of  some  con- 
versation with  him  at  that  lime,  asked  him,  if  any  of  them  should 
become  converts  to  the  Protestant  faith,  and  should  visit  KngUmd, 
whether  they  might  hope  for  a  friendly  reception  from  him  :  to 
which  he  warmly  replied,  "that  he  should  receive  such  a  convert 
moit  cordially."  In  consequence  of  this  conversation,  Mr.  Comp- 
ton, a  few  years  afterwards,  having  some  doubts  concerning  the  re- 
ligion in  which  he  had  been  bred,  was  induced,  by  reading  the  1  lOih 
Number  of  The  Hamblbb  (on  Rei'ENTakce.)  to  consider  the  sub- 
ject more  deeply;  and  the  result  of  his  inquiries  wa^,  a  determina- 
tion to  become  a  protectant.  With  this  view,  in  the  summer  of 
17^^,  he  returned  to  his  native  country,  from  whence  he  bad  been 
ftbeent  from  his  sixth  to  bis  thirty-fitlh  year;  and  on  his  airiKol  in 
London,  very  scantily  provided  with  the  means  of  subsistence,  he 
immediately  repaired  to  Bolt-court,  to  visit  Dr.  Johnson;  and  hav- 
ing informed  him  of  his  desire  to  be  admitted  into  the  Church  of 
England,  for  this  purpone  solicited  his  aid  to  procure  for  him  so  in- 
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On  Sunday,  April  20,  being  Easter-day,  after  at- 
tending solemn   service  at   St.  I'aul's,  I   came  to  Dr. 

troduction  to  tlie  Bishop  of  London  (Dr.  Lowth).  At  the  time  of  his 
firal  visit,  Johnson  was  so  much  indisposed,  that  he  coutd  allow  hink 
only  a  short  convenation  of  n  few  minutes  ;  but  he  desired  him  to 
call  again  in  the  course  of  the  following  week.  Wlien  Mr.  Compton 
visited  him  a  second  time,  he  was  perfectly  recovered  from  his  in- 
dispofiition  :  received  him  with  the  utmost  cordialliy;  and  not  only 
undertook  the  management  of  the  business  In  which  his  friendly  in- 
terposition hod  been  requested,  but  with  great  kindness  exerted 
himself  in  this  gentleman's  favour,  with  a  view  to  his  future  subsis- 
tence, and  imuiedintely  sujiplied  him  with  the  means  of  present 
«upport. 

Finding  that  the  proposed  introduction  to  the  Bishop  of  London 
hod  from  some  accidental  causes  been  deferred,  lest  Mr.  Compton, 
who  then  lodged  at  Highgate,  should  suppose  himself  neglected,  he 
wrote  him  the  following  note  : 


•*  TO    THE    RBVEBRHO    KKt    COUrrOH. 


SIR, 
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**  I  HAVK  directed  Dr.  Vyse's  letter  lo  be  sent  to  ydu,  that  you 
mny  know  the  situation  of  your  business.  Delays  arc  incident  to  all 
afiairs ;  but  there  appears  nothing  in  your  case  o{  either  super- 
ciliqusnus  or  neglect.     Dr.  Vyse  seems  to  wish  you  well. 

**  I  am«  Sir»  your  most  humble  servant, 
"  Oct.  6,  1782.  "  Sam.  JoaMsoM." 

Mr.  Compton  having,  by  Johnson's  advice,  quitted  Highgate, 
and  settled  in  London,  had  now  more  frequent  opportunities  of 
visiting  his  friend,  and  profiting  by  his  conversation  and  advice. 
Still,  however,  his  means  of  subsistence  being  very  scanty,  Dr. 
Johnson  kindly  promised  to  alTord  htm  a  decent  maintenance,  until 
by  his  own  exertions  he  should  be  able  to  obtain  a  livelihood  ;  which 
benevolent  offer  he  accepted,  and  lived  entirely  at  Johnson's  ex- 
pence  tdl  the  end  of  January,  1783  ;  in  which  month,  having  pre- 
viously been  introduced  to  Bishop  Lowth,  he  was  received  into  our 
communion  in  St.  James's  parish -church.  In  the  following  April, 
the  place  of  Under-Master  of  St.  Faul'ii  achnol  having  become  va- 
cant, his  friendly  protector  did  him  a  more  essential  service,  by 
-wviting  the  following  letter  in  bis  favour,  to  the  Mercers*  Company, 
in  whom  the  appointment  of  the  new  Under-Master  lay: 
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Johnson,  and  found  Mr.  Lowe,  the  painter,  sitting 
with  him.  ^Ir.  Lowe  mentioned  the  great  number  of 
new  buildings  of  late  in  London,  yet  that  Dr.  Johnson 
had  observed,  that  the  number  of  inhabitants  was  not 
increased.  Johnson.  "  Why,  Sir,  the  bills  of  mor- 
tality prove  that  no  more  peoi>le  die  now  than  formerly ; 


*'TO    THE    WOHSHIPI-UL    COMPANY    OF    THE    HBRCBIS. 
•*  GENTLEMEN, 

"  At  Ihe  request  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  James  Compton.  who 
now  Kolieits  your  voles  to  be  elected  Under-Master  of  St.  I*aul\ 
School.  1  tcstifj',  with  grent  sincerity,  that  he  is  in  my  opinion,  a, 
man  ofabititicA  sufficient,  and  more  than  sufficient,  for  the  duti» 
of  the  office  for  which  he  is  a  candidate. 

**  I  am,  Gentlemen. 

**  Your  most  humble  servant, 
"  Bolt-court,  Fleet-street,  "  Sam.  Jounson." 

.April  19,  1783. 

Though  this  testimony  in  Mr.  Compton's  favour  \va%  not  attended 
with  immnliate  success,  the  Reverend  Mr.  Edwards,  who  had  been 
bred  in  St.  Paul's  School,  having  been  elected  to  fill  the  racant 
office,  yet  Johnson's  kindness  was  not  without  effect ;  and  the  result 
of  his  recommendation  shews  how  highly  he  was  estimated  in  the 
great  commercial  city  of  London  :  for  his  letter  procured  Mr.  Comp- 
lon  so  many  well-wishers  in  the  respectable  company  of  Merceia, 
that  he  was  honoured,  by  the  favour  of  several  of  its  members,  with 
more  applications  to  tench  Latin  and  French,  than  he  could  find 
time  to  attend  to. — In  1796.  the  Reverend  Mr.  Ciibert,  one  of  his 
TWajestys  French  Chaplains,  having  accepted  a  living  in  Guernsey, 
nominated  Mr.  Compton  as  his  substitute  at  the  French  Chapel  of 
St.  James's;  which  appointment  in  April,  1811,  he  relinquished  for 
a  better  in  the  French  Chapel  at  Bclhnal-Green. — By  the  favour  of 
Dr.  Porteus,  tlie  Intc  excellent  Bishop  of  London,  he  was  also  ap* 
pointed,  in  1802,  Chaplain  of  the  Dutch  Chapel  nt  St,  James's  ;  a 
station  which  he  still  holds. 

The  preceding  account  of  this  gentleman's  conversion,  and  of 
Johnson's  sub*iequent  liberAlity  to  him,  would  doubtlesji  have  been 
embodied  by  our  nulhour  in  his  work,  had  he  been  apprized  of  the 
circumstances  .ibovc  related  ;  which  add  one  more  proof  to  those 
which  Mr.  Bonwell  has  acciimulated,  of  Johnson's  uniform  and  un- 
bounded benevolence.     Malonc] 
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so  it  is  plain  no  more  live.    The  register  of  births  proves 
nothing,  for  not  one-tenth  of  the  people  of  London  arc 
born  there,"     Boswem,.  **  1  hcliove,  Sir,  a  gi*eat  many 
of  the  children  bom  in  London  die  early."     Jobnsok. 
"  Why,  yes,  Sir."     BoswELt.  '*  But  those  who  dolive^ 
are  as  stout  and  strong  people  as  any  :  Dr.  Price  says, 
they  must  Ik*  naturally  strong  to  get  through."     John- 
son. "  That  is  system,  Sir.    A  great  traveller  observes, 
that  it  is  said  there  arc  no  weak  or  deformed  j)eople 
among  the  Indians;  but  he  with  much  sagacity  assigns 
the  reason  of  this,  wliich  is,  that  the  hardship  of  their 
life  as  liunters  and  fishers,  does  not  allow  weak  or  dis- 
eased cliiUh'en  to  grow  up.     Now  had  I  been  an  Indian^ 
1  must  Iiave  died  early  ;  my  eyes  would  not  have  served 
me  to   get  food,     I  indeed  now  could  fisli,  give  me 
'English  tackle ;  but  had  I  been  an  Indian,  I  must  have 
starved,  or  they  would  have   knocked  me  on  the  head» 
when  they  saw  I  could  do  notliing.**    Boswei.i..  "  Per- 
haps they  would  have  taken  care  of  you  ;  we  are  told 
they  arc   fond  of  oratory, — you   would  have  talked  to 
them.*'     Johnson.  **  Nay,  Sir,  I  should  not  have  lived 
long  enough  to  be  fit  to  talk  ;  I  should  have  been  dead 
before  I  was  ten  years  old.     Dej)end  upon  it.  Sir,  a 
savage,  when   he  is  hungry,  will  not  carry  about  with 
him  a  looby  of  nine  years  old,  who  cannot  help  himself. 
They  have  no  affection,  Sir."     BoswELL.  "  I  believe 
natural  aftcction,  of  whicli  we   hear  so  much,  is  very 
small."     JnirxsoN.  "Sir,  natural  aflcction  is  nothing: 
but  affection  from  principle  and  established  duty,    is 
sometimes  wonderfully  strong,"     Lowe.  "  A  hen,  Sir, 
will  feed  her  chickens  in  preference  to  herself."     John- 
son. "  But  wc  don't  know  that  the  hen  is  hungry ;  let 
the  hen  be  fairly  hungr}',  and  PIl  warrant  she'll  peck 
the  corn  herself.     A  cock,  I  believe,  will  feed  hens  in- 
stead of  himself:  but  we  don't  know  that  the  cock  is 
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hungry.*'     Bosm'et.l.  "  And   that,    Sir,    is   not   from 
affection  but  gallantry.     But  some  of  the  Indians  have 
affection."    Johnson.  "  Sir,  that  they  help  some  of 
their  children  is  plain ;  for  some  of  them  live,  which 
they  could  not  do  without  being  helped." 

I  dined  with  him;  the  company  were,  Mrs,  Wil- 
liams, Mrs.  Desmoulins,  and  Mr.  Lowe.  He  seemed 
not  to  be  well,  talked  little,  grew  drowsy  soon  after- 
dinner,  and  retired  ;  upon  which  I  went  away. 

Having  next  day  gone  to  Mr.  Burke's  seat  in  the 
countr}',  from  whence  I  was  recalled  by  an  express* 
that  a   near  relation  of  mine  had  killed  his  antagonist 
in  a  duel,  and  was  himself  dangerously  wounded,  I  saw 
little  of  Dr.  Johnson   till  Monday,  April   28,  when  1 
spent  a  considerable  part  of  the  day  with  him,  and  in- 
troduced the  subject,  which  then  chiefly  occupied  my 
mind.     Johnson.  "  I  do  not  see.  Sir,  that  fighting  i9 
absolutely  forbidden  in   Scripture ;  I  see  revenge   for- 
bidden, but  not  self-defence."     Boswell.  "  The  Qua-i 
kers  say  it  is ;  *  Unto  him  that  smiteth   thee  on   on^ 
cheek,  offer  him  also    the  other.'"     Johnson.  "  Bu<v 
stay,  Sir ;  the  text  is  meant  only  to  have  the  effect  of 
moderating  passion  ;  it  is  plain  that  we  are  not  to  take 
k  in  a  literal  sense.     We  see  this  from  the  context, 
where  there  are  other  recommendations ;  which  I  war- 
rant you  the   Quaker  will  not  take  literally  ;  as,  for 
instance,  *  From  him  that  would  borrow  of  thee,  turn, 
thou  not  away.'     Ijet  a  man  whose  credit  is  bad,  comtfl 
to  a  Quaker,  and  say,  *  Well,  .Sir,  lend  me  a  hundred 
pounds ;  *  he'll  find  him  as  unwilling  as  any  other  man. 
No,  Sir,  a  man  may  shoot  the  nmn  who  invades  his  cha- 
racter, as   he  may   shoot   him   who   attempts  to   break] 
into  his  house.'     So  in  1745,  my  (Viend,  Tom  Cum- 

"^  1  think  it  neceMsry  lo  caution  my  renders  against  concluding;] 
thiit  in  Ihit  or  any  other  conTer&aiion  of  Dr,  Johnnon^  they  hare  ht« 
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inin^  the  Quaker,  said  he  would  not  fight,  but  he  would 
drive  an  ammunition  cart ;  and  we  know  that  the  Qua- 
kers have  sent  flannel  waistcoats  to  our  soldiei*s,  to 
enable  them  to  fight  better/*  Boswell.  "  When  a 
man  is  the  aggressor,  and  by  ill-usage  forces  on  a  duel 
in  which  he  is  killed,  have  we  not  little  ground  to  hope 
that  he  is  gone  to  a  state  of  happiness  ?  "  Johnson. 
**  Sir,  we  are  not  to  judge  determinately  of  the  state 
in  which  a.  man  leaves  this  life.  He  may  in  a  moment 
have  repented  effectually,  and  it  is  possible  may  have 
been  accepted  of  God.  There  is  in  *  Camden's  Re* 
mains,*  an  epitaph  upon  a  very  wicked  man,  who  was 
killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  in  which  he  is  sup- 
posed to  say, 

**  Between  the  stirrup  and  the  ground, 
I  raepcy  tatk'd,  I  mercy  found."  * 

Boswell.  "  Is  not  the  expression  in  the  Burial-service, 
- — '  in  the  sure  and  certain  hope  of  a  blessed  resurrec- 

serious  and  deliberate  opinion  on  the  subject  of  duelling.  In  my 
Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  liebrideft,  3  edit.  p.  386,  it  appcan  that  he 
made  this  frank  confession  :  **  Nobody  at  limes,  talks  more  la.\ly 
than  I  do;  "  and,  ibid,  p,  23 1 «  **  He  fairly  owned  he  could  not  ex- 
plain the  rationality  of  duelling."  We  may,  therefore,  infer,  that  lie 
oould  not  think  that  justifiable,  which  seems  ^o  inconsistent  with  the 
•piril  of  the  GoMpcl.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  confesscil,  that 
from  (be  prevalent  notions  of  honour,  a  gentleman  who  receives  a 
challenge  is  reduced  to  a  dreadful  olternatire.  A  remfukable  instance 
of  thin  i«  fumiithedby  a  clouie  in  the  will  of  ibclute  Culonel  Thomas, 
of  the  (juardH,,  written  the  night  before  he  fell  in  a  dutl,  September 
3,  17H3  :  "  In  the  tirst  place,  I  commit  my  i>oul  to  Almigh;y  Goo» 
in  hopeji  of  his  mercy  and  pardon  for  the  irreligious  step  I  now  (in 
compliance  with  the  unwarrantable  customs  of  this  wicked  wodd) 
pot  mynelf  under  the  necessity  o(  taking." 

'  [In  repeatiug  iU'a  epitaph  Johnson  improved  it.    The  original 
runs  tJiua : 

*^  Briwixt  the  stimip  and  the  ground^ 

*•  Merry  1  u»k'd,  mercy  I  found."     Malone.] 
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tion,'. — too  strong  to  be  used  indiscriminatelv,  and,  in- 
deed, sometimes  when  those  over  whose  bodies  it  is 
said,  have  been  notoriously  profane  ?  "  Johnson.  "It 
Is  sure  and  certahi  hope.  Sir ;  not  belief. ""  I  did  not 
insist  further ;  but  cannot  help  thinking  that  less  posi- 
tive words  would  be  more  proper.'' 

Talking  of  a  man  who  was  grown  very  lat,  so  as  to 
!ic  inconmioded  with  corpulency  ;  he  said,  **  He  eats 
too  much,  Sir."  Boswell.  **  I  don't  know,  Sir  ;  you 
will  sec  one  man  fat,  who  eats  moderately,  and  an- 
other lean,  who  eats  a  great  deal."*  Johnson.  "Nay, 
Sir,  whatever  may  be  the  quantity  that  a  man  eats,  it 
is  plain  that  if  he  b  too  fat,  he  lias  eaten  more  than  he 
should  liave  done.  One  man  may  have  a  digestion 
that  consumes  food  better  than  common ;  but  it  is  cer- 
tain that  solidity  is  encreased  by  putting  something  to 
it."  BoswELi..  "  But  may  not  solids  swell  and  be 
distended  ?  "  JoHXsOX.  "  Yes,  Sir,  they  may  swell 
and  be  distended ;  but  that  is  not  fat." 

\Vc  talked  of  the  accusation  against  a  gentleman  for 
supposed  deliutjuencics  in   India.     JoHNSOX.  *'  What 


9  Upon  this  objection  the  Reverend  Mr.  Ralph  Cliurlon,  Kellow 
of  Bm7C'nmise  College,  Oxford,  has  favoured  mo  with  the  foUovrinR 
sniUfftclory  observaiion.  '•  The  jjassajje  in  lh«  Durial-service  does 
not  mean  the  resurreclion  of  the  person  interred,  but  the  general 
rwurrcction ;  it  is  in  sure  and  ccrtahi  hope  of  Me  resurrection  ;  not 
hU  resurreclion.  Where  the  deceased  is  really  R(M;keii  of,  the  ex- 
pression is  very  different, — "  u  our  hope  is  this  our  brother  doth." 
[rest  in  Christ  ;]  a  mode  of  speech  consistent  with  every  thing  but 
absolute  certainty  that  the  person  departed  doth  not  rest  in  Chmt, 
which  no  one  cnn  be  assured  of,  without  immediate  revelation  from 
Heaven.  In  the  first  of  these  places  also,  '*  etcrnu)  life"  docs  not 
oeccsurily  mean  eternity  of  blis.s,  but  merely  the  eternity  of  the 
■tate,  whether  in  hnp|nHess  or  in  miser)',  to  ensue  upon  the  resur- 
rection ;  which  in  probably  the  senhc  of  "  the  life  everlostinjc."  in 
the  Aposllc4  Creed.  See  Whc«tly  and  Uennct  on  the  Common 
Prayer." 
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foundation  there  is  for  accusation  I  know  not,  but  they 
will  not  p.'t  at  him.  Where  bad  actions  are  committed 
at  so  great  a  distance,  a  delinquent  can  obscure  the 
evidence  till  the  scent  becomes  cold ;  there  is  a  cloud 
between,  which  cannot  be  penetrated :  therefore  all 
distant  power  is  bad.  I  am  clear  that  the  best  plan  for 
the  government  of  India  is  a  despotick  govcrnour  ;  for 
if  he  be  a  good  man,  it  is  evidently  the  best  govern- 
ment ;  and  supposing  him  to  lje  a  bad  man,  it  is  better  to 
have  one  plunderer  than  many.  A  governoiir  whose 
power  is  checked,  lets  others  plunder,  that  he  himself 
may  be  allowed  to  plunder ;  but  if  despotick,  he  sees 
that  the  more  he  lets  others  plunder,  the  less  there  will 
be  for  himself,  so  he  restrains  them  ;  and  though  he 
himself  plunders,  the  country  is  a  gainer,  compared 
with  l)eing  plundered  by  numbers." 

I  niL'utioned  the  very  liberal  payment  which  had  been 
received  for  reviewing;  and  as  evidence  of  this,  that  it 
had  been  proved  in  a  trial,  that  Dr.  Shebbeare  had  i-e- 
ceived  six  guineas  a  sheet  for  tliat  kind  of  literary  la- 
hour.  JojJNSOX.  "  Sir,  he  might  get  six  guineas  for 
a  particular  sheet,  hut  not  comvntnibus  shectibus" 
BoswELL.  "  Pray,  Sir,  by  a  sheet  of  review  is  it  meant 
that  it  shall  be  all  of  the  writer's  own  composition  ? 
or  are  extracts,  made  from  the  Ijook  reviewed,  deducted.'* 
Johnson.  "  No,  Sir;  it  is  a  sheet,  no  matter  of  what," 
BosWEM..  "  I  think,  that  is  not  reasonable."  John- 
son. •*  Yes,  Sir,  it  is,  A  man  will  more  easily  write 
a  sheet  all  his  own,  than  read  an  octavo  volume  to  get 
extracts."  To  one  of  Johnson's  wonderful  fertility  of 
mind,  1  believe  writing  was  really  easier  than  reading 
and  extracting ;  but  with  ordinary  men  the  case  is  very 
different.  A  great  deal,  indeed,  will  depend  upon  the 
care  and  judgement  with  which  extracts  are  made.  I 
can  suppose  the  operation  to  be  tedious  and  difficult ; 
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but  in  many  instances  we  must  observe  crude  morsels 
cut  out  of  books  as  if  at  random ;  and  when  a  large  ex- 
tract is  made  from  one  place,  it  surely  may  be  done 
with  very  little  trouble.  One,  however,  I  must  ac- 
knowledge, might  be  led,  from  the  practice  of  reviewers, 
to  suppose  that  they  take  a  pleasure  in  original  writing; 
for  we  often  find,  that  instead  of  giving  an  accurate  ac- 
count of  what  has  been  done  by  the  authour  whose  work 
they  are  reviewing,  which  is  surely  the  projx-T  bus-ness 
of  a  literary  jounial,  they  produce  some  plausible  and 
ingenious  conceits  of  their  own,  upon  the  topicks  which- 
have  been  discussed. 

Upon  being  told  that  old  Mr.  Sheridan,  indignant  at 
the  neglect  of  his  oratorical  plans,  bad  threatened  to  go 
to  America; — Johnson.  "  I  hope  he  will  go  to  Ame- 
rica." BoswLLi..  **  The  Americans  don't  want  oi-a- 
tory."     Johnson.  •*  But  we  can  want  Sheridan." 

On  Monday,  April  28,  I  found  him  at  home  in  the 
morning,  and  Mr.  Seward  with  him.  Horace  having 
been  mentioned ; — Boswell.  "  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  thinking  in  his  works.  One  finds  there  almost  every 
thing  l)ut  religion."  Srwarix  "  He  speaks  of  his  re- 
turning to  it,  in  his  Ode  Parens  Deorum  cuUor  et  in- 
frcqucns,"  Johnson.  "  Sir,  he  was  not  in  earnest; 
this  was  merely  poetical."  BosWELi.,  "  There  are,  I 
am  afraid,  many  people  who  have  no  religion  at  all." 
SEWAiiD.  "  And  sensible  people  too.**  JoHNSON. 
*■  Why,  Sir,  not  sensible  in  that  respect.  There  must 
be  either  a  natural  or  a  moral  stupidity,  if  one  lives  in 
a  total  neglect  of  so  very  im|X)rtant  a  concern."  Sk- 
WAED.  "  I  wonder  that  there  should  be  people  without 
religion."  Johnson.  "  Sir,  you  need  not  wonder  at 
this,  when  you  consider  how  large  a  proportion  of  al- 
most every  man's  life  is  passe<l  without  thinking  of  it« 
1  myself  was  for  some  years  totally  regardless  of  religion^ 
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It  had  dropped  out  of  my  mind.  It  was  at  an  early  part 
of  my  life.  Sickness  brought  it  back,  and  I  hope  I  have 
never  lost  it  since."  Boswei,!-.  "  My  dear  Sir,  what 
a  man  must  you  have  been  without  religion  !  Why 
you  must  have  gone  on  drinking,  and  swearing,  and  — ^ 
Johnson,  (with  a  smile)  **  I  drank  enough,  and  swore 
enough  to  be  sure."  Seward.  "  One  should  think 
Ifaat  sickness,  and  tlie  view  of  death  would  make  more 
men  ix-Ugious.'*  JoHNsov.  "  Sir,  they  do  not  know 
how  to  go  about  it :  they  have  not  the  first  notion.  A 
man  who  has  never  had  religion  before,  no  more  grows 
religious  when  he  is  sick,  than  a  man  who  has  never 
learnt  figures  can  count,  when  he  has  need  of  calcu- 
lation." 

I  mentioned  a  worthy  friend  of  oui-swhom  we  valued 
much,  l)ut  observed  that  he  was  too  ready  to  introduce 
religious  discourse  upon  all  occasions.  Johnson. 
**  Why^  yes,  Sir,  he  will  introduce  religious  discourse 
without  seeing  whether  it  will  end  in  instruction  and 
improvement,  or  produce  some  profane  jest.  He  would 
introduce  it  in  the  company  of  AViikes,  and  twenty  more 
such." 

I  mentioned  Dr.  Johnson's  excellent  distinction  be- 
tween liberty  of  conscience  and  liberty  of  teaching, 
Johnson.  "  Consider,  Sir;  if  you  have  children  whom 
you  wish  to  educate  in  the  principles  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  there  comes  a  Quaker  who  tries  to  pervert 
them  to  his  principles,  you  would  drive  away  the 
Quaker.  You  would  not  trust  to  the  predomination  of 
right ;  which  you  believe  is  in  your  opinions ;  you  will 
keep  wrong  out  of  their  heads.  Now  the  vulgar  are 
the  children  of  the  State.  If  any  one  attempts  to  teach 
tbem  doctrines  contrary  to  what  the  State  approves,  the 
magistrate  may  and  ought  to  restrain  him.*'  Seward. 
**   Would   you    restrain    private    conversation.    Sir?" 
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JoHXSOX.  "  Why,  Sir,  it  is  difficult  to  say  where  pri- 
vate conversation  begins,  and  where  it  ends.  If  we 
three'shoiild  discuss  even  the  great  question  concerning 
the  existence  of  a  Supren^e  Being  by  ourselves,  We 
should  not  be  restrained :  for  tliat  would  be  to  put  an 
end  to  all  improvement.  But  if  we  should  discuss  it  in 
the  presence  of  ten  boarding-school  girls,  and  as  many, 
boys,  I  think  the  niagistrate  would  do  well  to  put  us  in 
the  stocks,  to  finish  the  debate  there." 

Lord  Hailes  had  sent  him  a  present  of  a  curious  little 
printed  poem,  on  lepairing  the  University  of  Aberdeen, 
by  David  Mallochf  wliich  he  thought  would  please 
Johnson,  as  alfording  clear  evidence  that  Mallet  had 
appeared  even  as  a  literar)'  character  by  the  name  of 
Alalloch ;  his  changing  whicii  to  one  of  softer  sound, 
had  gi\  en  Johnson  occasion  to  introduce  him  into  his 
Dictionary,  under  the  article  Airas,^  This  piece  w^as, 
I  supj>ose,  one  of  Mallet's  first  essays.  It  is  preserved 
in  his  works,  with  several  variations.  Johnson  liaving 
•  read  aloud,  from  the  beginning  of  it,  where  there  were 
some  common-place  assertions  as  to  the  superiui-ity  of 
ancient  limes; — "  How  false  (?aid  he)  is  all  this,  to  say 
that  *  in  ancieut  times  learning  was  not  a  disgrace  to  a 

'  [Malliich,  as  Mr.  Bindky  observes  to  me,  "  conllnued  lo  write 
liis  name  thus,  njicr  he  came  to  Loriiton.  His  verses  prefixed  to  the 
second  fditton  of  lliomson's  *  Winter,*  ore  so  subscribed,  and  so  are 
his  Letter*  written  in  London,  and  published  a  ftrw  years  ago  in  *  the 
European  .Mng.izinc ;'  but  he  soon  afterwards  adopted  the  iiheration 
to  Mullet,  for  he  is  so  called  in  the  list  of  Subscriber*  to  Savage's 
Mbtcellanies  printed  in  I72*>;  and  thenceforward  uniformly  Afrt//rf. 
in  all  his  writings."     Malonb.] 

[A  notion  has  been  entertained,  that  no  such  excmplificnlion  of 
Alias  is  to  be  found  in  Johnson's  Diclionnr)*,  and  that  the  whole 
%loTy  was  waggishly  fabricated  by  Wilkes  in  the  North  Bbitok. 
The  real  fact  is,  that  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Folio,  or  Quarto 
edition<t,  but  was  added  by  Johnson  in  his  own  Octavo  Abridgemtnl. 
in  ITqG.     J.  lloswELL.] 
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Peer,  as  it  is  now.*  In  ancient  times  a  Peer  was  as  ig- 
norant as  any  one  else.  He  would  have  been  ang;ry  to 
have  it  thoufjht  he  cnuld  write  his  name.  Men  in  an- 
cient times  dared  to  stand  forth  with  a  degree  of  igno- 
rance with  which  nobody  would  now  dare  to  stand  forth,* 
1  am  always  angry,  when  I  hear  ancient  times  praised 
r.t  the  expence  ol  modern  times.  There  is  now  a  great 
deal  more  teaming  in  the  world  than  there  was  for- 
merly ;  for  it  is  universally  diffused.  You  have,  per- 
haps, no  man  who  knows  as  much  Greek  and  Latin  as 
Bentley ;  no  man  who  knows  as  much  mathematicks 
as  Newton :  but  you  have  many  more  men  who  know 
Greek  and  Latin,  and  who  know  mathematicks." 

On  Thui'sday,  May  1,  I  visited  him  in  the  evening 
along  with  young  Mr.  Burke.  He  said,  "  It  is  strange 
that  there  should  be  so  little  reading  in  the  world,  and 
so  much  writing.  People  in  general  do  not  willingly 
read,  if  they  can  have  any  thing  else  to  amuse  them. 
There  must  be  an  external  impulse ;  emulation,  or 
vanity,  or  avarice.  The  progress  winch  the  under- 
standing makes  through  a  book,  has  more  pain  than 
pleasure  in  it.  Language  is  scanty,  and  inadequate  to 
express  the  nice  gradations  and  mixtures  of  our  feelings. 
No  man  reads  a  l>ook  of  science  from  pure  inclination. 
The  books  that  wc  do  read  with  pleasure  arc  light  com- 
positions^  which  contain  a  quick  succession  of  events. 
However,  I  have  this  year  read  all  Virgil  through.  I 
read  a  liook  of  the  -l-'neid  every  night,  so  it  was  done 
in  twelve  nights,  and  I  had  a  great  delight  in  it.  The 
Georgicks  did  not  give  me  so  much  pleasure,  except 
the  fourth  book.  The  Eclogues  I  have  almost  all  by 
heart.  I  do  not  think  the  story  of  the  .Kneid  interest- 
ing. I  like  the  story  of  the  Odyssey  much  better;  and 
thi]j  not  on  account  of  the  wondcrfid  things  wluch  it 
contains ;  for  there  are  wonderful  things  enough  in  the 
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.^Ineiil ; — the  ships  of  the  Trojans  turned  to  sca-nymphs, 
— the  tree  at  PoIydorus*s  tomb  dropping  blood.  Tiie 
story  of  the  Odyssey  is  interesting  as  a  great  part  of  it 
is  doraestick. — It  has  been  said,  tlicrc  is  pleasure  in 
•writing,  particularly  in  writing  vci*ses.  I  allow,  you 
may  have  pleasure  from  writing,  after  it  is  over,  if  you 
have  written  well ; ''  but  you  don't  go  willingly  to  it 
again.  I  know  when  I  have  Ijeen  writing  verses,  I 
have  run  my  finger  down  the  margin,  to  see  how  many 
I  hud  made,  and  how  £tiw  I  had  to  make," 

He  seemed  to  be  in  a  very  placid  humour,  and  al- 
though I  have  no  note  of  the  particulars  of  young  Mr. 
BurkeV  conversation,  it  is  but  justice  to  mention  in 
general,  that  it  was  such  that  Dr.  Johnson  said  to  me 
afterwards,  "  He  did  very  well  indeed ;  1  have  a  mind 
to  tell  his  father." 

"  TO  Sni  JOSHUA  BEVNOLDB. 

•*   DEAR  STB, 

**  The  gentleman  who  waits  on  you  with  this,  is 
Mr.  Cruikshanks,  who  wishes  to  succeed  his  friend  Dr. 
Hunter,  as  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy. His  qualifications  are  very  generally  known, 
and  it  adds  dignity  to  the  institution  that  such  men  * 
ore  candidates.     I  am,  Sir, 

"  Your  most  humble  servant, 
''  May  2, 1783.  "  Sam.  Johnson." 

I  have  no  minute  of  any  interview  witli  Johnson  till 
l*hursday.  May  15th,  when  I  find  what  follows :  Bos- 

[Dam  pingit.  fruilur  mru ;  po«tquam  pinxcmt,  fniitur  fhwia 
artia.     Seneca.     Kkaxney.] 

3  This  gentleman,  to  the  inexpressible  grief  of  his  pareotSj  died, 
Aug.  2,  1794,  in  his  thirty-fifth  year.     Malon*.] 

*  Let  it  be  remerabend  by  those  who  accuse  Dr.  Johoaon  of  tilt- 
berality,  that  both  were  Scotchmen, 
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WELL,    "  I   wish   mucli    to  be   in   Parliament,    Sir." 
JOHNSOX.   "  Why,  Sir,   unless   you  come  resolved  to 
support  any  administration,  you  would  bo  the  worse  for 
being  in  Parliament,  because  you  would  l>e  obliged  to 
live  more  expensively."     Bos^vei.l.  "  Perhaps,  Sir,  I 
should  be  the  less  liappy  for  being  in  Parliament.     I 
never  would  sell   my  vote,  and  I  should  be  vexed  if 
things  went  wrong."     Johnson.  "  That's  cant,  Sir- 
It  would  not  vex  you  more  in  the  house^  than  in  the 
gallery:    publick   aflairs    vex    no   man.''      Boswei<I>. 
"  Have  not  they  vexed  youi*sclf  a  little.  Sir?     Have 
not  you  been  vexed  by  all  the  turbulence  of  this  reign» 
and  by  that  absurd  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
*  That  the  influence  of  the  Crown  has  increased,  is  in- 
creasing,  and  ought  to  be  diminished?"*      Johnson. 
**  Sir,  I  have  never  slept  an  hour  less,   nor  eat  an  ounce 
less  meat.     1  would  have  knocked  the  factious  dogs  on 
the  head,  to  be  sure;  but  I  was  not  vexed.'*     Bos- 
WXLL.  '*  I  declare,  Sir,  upon  my  honour,  I  did  imagine 
I  was  vexed,  and  took  a  pride  in   it;  but  it  xvas^  per- 
haps, cant ;  for  I  own  I  neither  eat  less,  nor  slept  less." 
Johnson".  "  My  dear  friend,  clear  your  mind  of  cant. 
You  may  talk  as  other  people  do:  you  may  say  to  a 
man,  *  Sir,  I  am  your  humble  servant.*     You  are  nol 
his  most  humble  servant.     You  may  say,  *  These  are 
bad  times;  it  is  a  melancholy  thing  to  be  reserved  to 
sucii  times.'     You  don't  mind  the  times.     You  tcU  a 
man,  *  1  am  sorry  you   had  such   bad  w^eather  the  last 
day  of  your  journey,  and  were  so  much  wet.'     You 
don't  care  six-pence  whether  he  is  wet  or  dry.     You 
may  talk  in  this  manner;  it  is  a  mode  of  talking  in 
Society  :  but  don't  think  foolishly." 

I   talked    of    living    in    the    country.      JonNSOX. 
"  Don*t  set  up  for  wliat  is  called  hospitality :  it  is  a 
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waste  of  time^  and  a  waste  of  money ;  you  are  eaten  up, 
and  not  the  more  respected  for  your  liberality.  If  your 
house  be  like  an  inn,  nobody  cares  for  you.  A  man 
.  who  stays  a  week  with  anothei*,  makes  liitn  a  slave  for 
a  week."  Boswell.  "  But  there  are  people,  Sir,  who 
make  their  houses  a  home  to  their  guests,  and  are  them- 
selves quite  easy."  Johnson.  **  Then,  Sir,  home  must 
be  the  same  to  the  guests,  and  they  need  not  come," 

Here  he  discovered  a  notion  common  enough  in  per- 
sons not  much  accustomed  to  entertain  company,  tliat 
there  must  be  a  degree  of  elaborate  attention,  otherwise 
company  will  think  themselves  neglected;  and  such 
attention  is  no  doubt  very  fatiguing.  He  proceeded  : 
"  I  would  not,  however,  he  a  stranger  in  my  own 
country;  I  would  visit  my  neighbours,  and  receive  their 
visits;  but  I  would  not  be  in  haste  to  return  visits.  If 
a  gentleman  comes  to  see  me,  I  tell  him  he  does  me  a 
great  deal  of  honour.  I  do  not  go  to  see  him  perhaps 
for  ten  weeks;  then  we  are  very  complaisant  to  each 
other.  No,  Sir,  you  will  have  much  more  influence  by 
giving  or  lending  money  where  it  is  wanted,  than  by 
hospitality" 

On  Saturday,  May  17,  I  saw  him  for  a  short  time. 
Having  mentionetl  that  I  had  that  morning  Ijeen  with 
old  Mr.  Sheridan,  he  rememljcrcd  their  former  intimacy 
with  a  cordial  warmth,  and  said  to  me,  "Tell  Mr. 
Sheridan,  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  him,  and  shake  hands 
with  hini."  Boswkm,.  "  It  is  to  me  veiy  wonderful 
that  resentment  should  be  kept  up  so  long."  JohnsoN". 
"  Why,  Sir,  it  is  not  altogether  resentment  that  he 
does  not  visit  me ;  it  is  partly  falling  out  of  the  habit, — 
partly  disgust,  such  as  one  has  at  a  drug  that  has  made 
him  sick.    Besides,  he  knows  that  1  laugh  at  his  oratory." 

Another  day  I  spoke  of  one  of  our  friends,  of  whom 
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he,  as  well  as  I,  had  a  very  high  opinion.  He  expati- 
ated in  his  praise;  hut  added,  **  Sir,  he  is  a  cursed 
Whig,  a  bottomless  Whig,  as  they  all  are  now." 

I  mentioned  my  expectations  fix>m  the  interest  of  an 
eminent  pei-son  then  in  power ;  adding,  **  but  I  have 
no  claim  but  the  claim  of  friendship  ;  however,  some 
people  will  go  a  great  way  from  that  motive."  John- 
son. "  Sir,  they  will  go  all  tJie  way  from  that  motive." 
A  gentleman  talked  of  retiring,  '*  Never  think  of 
that,"  said  Johnson.  The  gentleman  urged,  "  I  should 
then  do  no  ill."  Johnson.  "  Nor  no  gooil  either. 
Sir,  it  would  be  a  civil  suicide." 

On  Monday,  May  26,  I  found  him  at  tea,  and  the 
celebrated  Miss  Bumey,  the  authour  of"  Evelina"  and 
"  Cecilia,"  with  him.  I  asked,  if  there  would  be  any 
speakers  in  Parliament,  if  there  were  no  places  to  be 
obtained.  Johnson.  "  Yes,  Sir.  Why  do  you  s])eak 
here  ?  Either  to  instruct  and  entertain,  which  is  a 
benevolent  motive;  or  for  distinction,  which  is  a  selfish 
motive."  I  mentioned  "  Cecilia."  John.son.  (with 
an  air  of  animated  satisfaction)  "  Sir,  if  you  talk  of 
*  Cedlia.'  talk  on." 

We  talked  of  Mr.  Barry's  exhibition  of  his  pictures. 
Johnson.  "  WTiatever  the  hand  may  have  done,  the 
mind  has  done  its  ])art.  There  is  a  grasp  of  mind 
there,  which  you  find  no  where  else."  * 

I  asked,  whether  a  man  naturally  virtuous,  or  one 
who  has  overcome  wicked  inclinations,  is  the  best. 
Johnson.  "  Sir,  to  you,  the  man  who  has  overcome 
wicked  inclinations,  is  not  the  best.  He  has  more 
merit  to  himself:  I  would  rather  tnist  my  money  to  a 
roan  who  has  no  hands,  and  so  a  physical  impossibility 
to  steal,  than  to  a  man  of  the  most  honest  principles. 

*  In  Mr.  Barry'i  printed  inalysiB,  or  deiurriplioa  of  these  pictures^ 
ke  spenks  of  Johnton's  cbBrecter  in  the  highest  terms. 
VOL.  IV.  Q 
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Tbcre  is  a  witty  satirical  story  of  Foote.  He  had  a 
small  bust  of  Garrick  placed  ii]>nn  his  Inu'eau.  '  You 
may  be  surprised  (said  he)  that  I  allow  him  to  be  so 
near  my  gold ; — but  you  will  observe,  he  has  no  hands.' " 

On  Friday,  May  29,  lx;ing  to  set  out  for  5>cotland 
next  morning,  1  passed  a  part  of  the  day  with  him  in 
more  than  usual  earnestness  ;  as  his  health  was  in  a 
more  precarious  state  than  at  any  time  when  I  had 
parted  from  him.  He,  however,  was  quidc  and  lively, 
and  critical,  as  usual.  I  mentioned  one  who  was  a 
very  learned  man.  Johnson.  •*  Yes,  Sir,  he  has  a 
great  deal  of  Icamiug ;  but  it  never  lies  straight.  There 
is  never  one  idea  by  the  side  of  another ;  *tis  nil  en- 
tangled:  and  then  he  drives  it  so  aukwardly  upon 
conversation  ! " 

I  stated  to  him  an  anxious  thought,  by  which  a 
sincere  Christian  might  l>e  disturbed,  even  when  con- 
scious of  having  lived  a  good  life,  so  far  as  is  consistent 
with  human  infirmity  ;  he  might  fear  that  he  should 
afterwards  fall  nway,  and  be  guilty  of  such  crimes  as 
would  render  all  his  former  religion  vain.  Could  there 
be,  upon  this  awful  subject,  such  a  thing  as  balancing 
of  accounts?  Suppose  a  man  who  has  led  n  good  life 
for  seven  years,  commits  an  act  of  wickedness,  and 
instantly  dies;  will  his  former  good  life  have  any  effect 
in  his  favour  ?  Johnkon.  **  Sir,  if  a  man  has  led  a  good 
life  for  seven  years,  and  then  is  hurried  by  passion  to  do 
what  is  wrong,  and  is  suddenly  carried  off,  depend 
upon  it  he  will  have  the  reward  of  his  seven  years' 
good  life :  God  will  not  take  a  catch  of  him.  Upon 
this  principle  Richard  Baxter  believes  that  a  Suicide 
may  be  saved.  *  If  (says  he)  it  should  be  objected 
that  what  I  maintain  may  encourage  suicide,  I  answer, 
I  am  not  to  tell  a  lie  to  prevent  it.'"  Bosweix,  *•  But 
does  not  the  text  saj,  '  As  the  tree  SalUy  so  it  must 
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lie?'"  JonNSON'.  "  Yes,  Sir;  as  the  tree  falk  :  but, — 
(after  a  little  [vause) — that  is  meant  as  to  the  {general 
stato  of  the  tree,  not  what  is  the  effect  of  a  sudilen 
blast.**  In  short,  he  interpreted  tlie  expression  as  refer- 
ring to  condition^  not  to  position.  The  common  notion, 
therefore,  seems  to  Ijc  erroneous ;  and  Shenstonc's  witty 
remark  on  Divines  trying  to  give  the  tree  a  jerk  upon 
a  death-bed,  to  make  it  lie  favourably,  is  not  well 
founded. 

I  asked  him  what  works  of  Richard  Baxter's  I  should 
read.  He  said  **  Read  any  of  them  ;  they  are  ^1  good." 

He  said,  "  Get  as  much  force  of  mind  as  you  can. 
Live  within  your  income.  Always  have  something 
saved  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Let  your  imports  be 
more  than  your  exports,  and  you'll  never  go  far  wrong." 

I  assured  him,  that  in  the  extensive  and  various 
range  of  his  acquaintance  there  never  had  been  any  one 
who  had  a  more  sincere  respect  and  nffection  for  him 
than  I  had,  lie  said,  "  I  believe  it,  Sir.  Were  I  in 
distress,  Ihei'e  is  no  man  to  whom  I  should  sooner  come 
than  to  you.  I  should  Hke  to  come  and  have  a  cottage 
in  your  paric,  toddle  about,  live  mostly  on  milk,  and 
be  taken  care  of  by  Mrs.  Bnswell.  She  and  I  are  good 
friends  now  ;  arc  we  not  ?  " 

Talking  of  devotion,  he  said,  "  lljough  it  be  true 
that  *  God  dwelleth  not  in  Temples  made  with  hands,') 
yet  in  this  state  of  being,  our  mind?  are  more  piously- 
affected  in  places  appropriated  to  divine  worship,  than 
in  others.  Some  people  have  a  pai'ticular  room  in  their 
houses,  where  they  say  their  prayers  ;  of  which  I  do 
not  disapprove,  as  it  may  animate  their  devotion." 

He  embraced  me,  and  gave  me  his  blessing,  as  usual 
when  I  was  leaving  him  for  any  length  of  time  I 
walked  from  his  door  to-day,  with  a  fearful  apprehen- 
sion of  what  might  happen  before  I  returned. 

Q  2 
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•*  TO  THE  KIGHT  HONOUSABLE  WUXIAM  WINDHAM. 

"  SIB, 

«  The  btinger  of  Ibb  letter  b  the  father  of  Miss 
Philips,*  a  sin^r,  who  comes  to  try  her  voice  on  the 
sta;;e  at  Dublin. 

«  3Ir.  Philijw  is  one  of  my  old  friends ;  and  as  I  am 
of  opinion  that  neither  he  nor  his  daughter  will  do  any 
thing  that  can  disgrace  their  benefactors,  I  take  the 
liberty  of  entreating  you  to  countenance  and  protect 
them  so  far  as  may  be  suitable  to  your  station  ^  and 
character;  and  shall  consider  myself  as  obliged  by  any 
favourable  notice  which  they  shall  have  the  honour  of 
receiving  from  you.     I  am  Sir, 

**  Your  most  humble  servant, 
"  London,  May  SI,  1788.  "    SaM.  JohnSON." 

The  following  is  another  instance  of  his  active  bene- 
volence : 

"  TO  SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS. 
"  DEAR  SIR, 

"  I  HAVE  sent  you  some  of  my  god-son's  "  perform- 
ances, of  which  I  do  not  pretend  to  form  any  opinion. 
When  I  took  the  liberty  of  mentioning  him  to  you,  I 
did  not  know  what  I  have  since  been  told,  that  Mr. 
Moser  had  admitted  him  among  the  Students  of  the 
Academy.  What  more  can  be  done  for  him,  I  earnestly 
entreat  you  to  consider;  for  I  am  very  desirous  that  he 
should  derive  some  advantage  from  my  connection  with 
him.     If  you  arc  inclined  to  see  him,  I  will  bring  him 


«  Now  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Crouch. 

*  Mr.  Windham  was  nt  thin  lime  in  Dublin,  Secretary  to  the  Earl 
of  Northington.  then  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Irelnod. 
7  Son  of  Mr.  Samuel  Patcnon. 
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to  wait  on  you,  at  any  time  that  you  shall  be  pleased 
to  appoint.     I  am,  Sir, 

"  Your  most  humble  servant, 
"Junes,  1783.  "   SaM.  JOHNSON." 

My  anxious  apprehensions  at  parting  with  him  tliis 
year,  proved  to  be  but  too  well  founded ;  for  not  long 
afterwards  he  had  a  dreadful  stroke  of  the  palsy,  of 
which  there  are  very  full  and  accurate  accounts  in  let- 
ters written  by  himself,  to  shew  witli  what  com|)05ure 
of  mind»  and  resignation  to  the  Divine  Will,  his  steady 
piety  enabled  him  to  behave. 

"  TO   MR.  EDMUND   ALLEN. 
"   DEAR  SIR, 

"  It  has  pleased  God,  this  morning,  to  deprive 
me  of  the  powers  of  speech ;  and  as  I  do  iiot  know  but 
that  it  may  be  his  furtlicr  good  pleasure  to  deprive  mo- 
soon  of  my  senses,  I  request  you  will  on  the  receipt 
of  this  note,  come  to  me,  and  act  for  me,  as  the 
exigences  of  my  case  may  re<}uire.     I  am, 

"  Sincerely  your's, 
••June  17.   1783.  **   SaM.  JoHSSON." 

*'  TO  THE  REVEREND  DR.  JOHN  TAYLOR. 
•*  DEAR  SIR, 

"  It  has  pleased  God,  by  a  paralytick  stroke  in 
the  night,  to  deprive  me  of  speech. 

"  I  am  very  desirous  of  Dr.  1  lebcrden's  assistniiee,  as 

I  think  my  case  is  not  past  remedy.     Let  me  see  you 

as  soon   as  it  is  possible.     Bring  Dr.  Ileberden  with 

1  you,  if  you  can  ;   but  come  yourself  at  all  events.     I 

I  am  glad  you   are  so  well,   when   I  am   so  dreadfully 

t  attacked. 

^^fe  **  I  think  that  by  a  speedy  application  of  stimulants 

^^       much  may  be  done,     I   question  if  a  vomit,  vigorous 

^ 1 £ 
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and  rough,  would  not  rouse  the  or^ns  of  speech  to 
action.  As  it  is  too  early  to  send,  I  will  try  to  recollect 
what  I  can,  that  can  be  susj>ccted  to  liave  brought  on 
this  dreadful  distress. 

"  I  have  been  accustomed  to  bleed  frequently  for  an 
asthmatick  complaint;  but  have  forborne  for  some  time 
by  Dr.  Pepys's  pereuasion,  who  perceived  my  legs 
beginning  to  swell.  I  sometimes  alleviate  a  painful,  or 
more  properly  an  oppressive,  constriction  of  my  chest, 
by  opiates;  and  have  lately  taken  opium  frequently. 
But  the  last,  or  two  last  times,  in  smaller  quantities. 
My  largest  dose  is  three  gi*ains,  and  last  niglU  I  took 
but  two.  You  will  suggest  these  things  (and  they  are 
all  that  I  can  call  to  mind)  to  Dr.  Heberden. 

"  I  am,  &CC 
"  June  17,  1785.  "  SaM.  JohXSOX." 

Two  days  after  he  wrote  thus  to  Mrs.  Thrale :  * 
*'  On  Monday,  the  iCth,  1  sat  for  my  picture,   and 
walked  a  considerable  way  with  little  inconvenience.   In 
the  afternoon  and  evening  I  felt  myself  light  and  easy,] 
and  began  to  plan  schemes  of  life.     Thus  I  went  to  l^ed,  \ 
and  in  a  short  time  waked  and  sat  up,  as  has  been  long 
my  custom,  when  1  felt  a  confusion  and  indistinctness 
in  my  head,  which  lasted,    I   suppose,    about   half  a 
minute.     I  was  alarmed,  and  praycii  Goo,  that  how- 
ever he  might  afflict  my  body,  he  would  spare  my 
understanding.      This   prayer,  that    I   might  try   the. 
integrity   of  my  faculties,    1  made  in   Latin  verse. ••^ 

»  Vol.  11.  p.  268,  of  Mrs.  Thrnle's  Collection. 

•  •  Mm   Carter,  in  one  of  her  letters,  n^yi,  **  At  the  time  of  hit 
atCnck  probably  some  Latin  passage  was   in  his  mind,  which  ooc«* 
ftioned  his  prayer  to  be  clothed  in  that  language  rather  than  io  hit' 
mm.*'     On  thia,  Mr.  Pennington,  her  editor,  observes,  tbol  "  lhi»,.J 
by  hi»  own  leltcn,  appears  not  to  Imve  been  the  case.    He  pcrceiveJ  " 
that  he  had  a  paralytic  attack,  luid  composed  a  Latin  distich  in  order 
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The  lines  were  not  very  good,  but  I  knew  them  not  to 
be  very  pood :  I  made  them  easily,  and  concluded 
myself  to  be  unimpaired  in  my  faculties. 

*'  Soon  after  I  perceived  that  I  had  suffered  a  para- 
lytick  stroke,  and  that  ray  speech  was  taken  from  me, 
I  had  no  pain,  aud  so  little  dejection  in  this  dreadful 
state,  that  I  wondered  at  ray  own  apathy,  and  con- 
sidered that  perhaps  death  itself,  when  it  should  come, 
would  excite  less  horrour  than  seems  now  to  attend  it. 

*'  In  order  to  rouse  the  vocal  organs,  I  took  two 
drams.  Wine  has  been  celebrated  for  the  production 
of  eloquence.  I  pot  myself  into  violent  motion,  and  I 
think  repeated  it ;  but  all  was  vain.  I  then  went  to 
bed,  and  strange  as  it  may  seem,  I  think  slept.  When 
I  saw  light,  it  was  time  to  contrive  what  I  should  do. 
Though  God  stopped  my  speech,  he  left  me  my  hand; 
I  enjoyed  a  mercy  which  was  not  granted  to  my  dear 
friend  Lawrenc^  who  now  perhap  overlooks  me  as  I 
am  writing,  and  rejoices  that  I  have  what  he  wanted. 
My  first  note  was  necessarily  to  my  servant,  who  came 
in  talking^  and  could  not  immediately  comprehend  why 
he  should  read  what  I  put  into  his  hands. 

*•  I  then  wrote  a  card  to  Mr.  Allen,  that  1  might 
have  a  discreet  friend  at  hand,  to  act  as  occasion  should 
require-  In  penning  this  note,  I  had  some  difficulty  ; 
my  hand,  I  knew  not  how  nor  why,  made  wrong  let- 
ters. I  then  wrote  to  Dr.  Taylor  to  come  to  me,  and 
bring  Dr.  1  leljerdcn  ;  and  I  sent  to  Dr.  Brocklesby, 
who  is  my  neighbour.  My  physicians  arc  very  friendly, 
and  give  me  great  hopes ;  but  you  may  imagine  my 


to  discover  whether  bis  intellects  were  nffectetl,  or  to  what  dei^ree. 
The  experiment  iDURt  have  been  inconclusive:  for  the  same  fuilure 
of  ^nitn  which  occaiiinned  him  to  mnke  bail  vertex,  would  liivr 
prevented  hitn  from  diAcovering  it."  Memoiraof  Mrs.  Carter.  Vol.  !!♦ 
p.  166.    A.  C] 
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situation.  I  have  so  far  recovered  my  vocal  powers, 
as  to  repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer  with  no  imperfect  articu- 
lation. My  memory,  I  hope,  yet  remains  as  it  was  I 
but  such  an  attack  produces  solicitude  for  the  safety  of 
every  faculty," 

'*  TO    MR.   THOMAS   DAVIES. 

"  DEAR    SIR, 

**  I  iiAVii  had,  indeed,  a  very  heavy  blow ;  but 
God,  who  yet  sjiai-es  my  life,  I  humbly  hojie  will  spare 
my  understanding,  and  restore  my  speech.  As  I  am 
not  at  all  helpless,  I  want  no  particular  assistance,  but 
am  strongly  aflfected  by  Mrs.  Davies*s  tenderness ;  and 
when  I  think  she  can  do  me  good,  shall  be  very  glad  to 
call  upon  her.  I  had  ordered  friends  to  be  shut  out ; 
hut  one  or  two  have  found  the  way  in  ;  and  if  you  come 
you  shall  be  admitted ;  for  I  know  not  whom  I  can  see, 
that  will  bring  more  amusement  on  his  tongue,  or  more 

I  am,  &c. 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 


icindness  in  his  heart. 
"June  J8,  1783. 


It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  preserve  such  a  me- 
morial of  Johnson's  regard  for  Mr.  Davies,  to  whom  I 
was  indebted  for  my  introduction  to  him/^  He  indeed 
loved  Davies  cordiailyj  of  which  I  shall  give  the  fol- 
Jowing  little  evidence.  One  day  when  he  had  treated 
bim  with  too  much  usiwiity,  Tom,  m'Iio  was  not  with- 
out pride  and  spirit,  went  off  in  a  passion  ;  but  he  had 
hardly  reached  home,  when  Frank,  who  had  been  sent 
after  him,  delivei-ed  this  note; — "Come,  come,  dear 
Davies,  I  am  always  sorry  when  we  quarrel;  send  me 
word  timt  we  arc  friends," 

'  Poorl)errick»  however,  though  he  did  not  himself  introduce  roe 
to  Dr.  Johnson  lu  he  promised,  had  the  merit  of  introducing  me  to 
Dnvics^  the  immediate  inlroducior. 
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"  TO   JAMES    BOSWELT.,    ESQ. 
"  DEAlt    SIR, 

•*  Your  anxiety  about  my  health  is  very  friendly,, 
and  very  agreeable  with  your  general  kindness.  I  have, 
indeed,  had  a  very  frightful  blow.  On  the  17th  of  last 
month,  about  three  in  the  morning,  as  near  as  I  can 
guess,  I  perceived  myself  almost  totally  deprived  of 
speech.  I  had  no  pain.  My  organs  was  so  obstructed 
that  I  could  say  «o,  l)ut  could  scarcely  say  i/es.  I 
wrote  the  necessary  directions,  for  it  pleased  God  to 
spare  my  hand,  and  sent  for  Dr.  Heberden  and  Dr. 
Brocklesby.  Between  the  time  in  which  I  discovered 
my  own  disorder,  and  that  in  which  I  sent  for  the  doc- 
tors, I  had,  I  believe,  in  spite  of  my  surprize  and  so- 
licitude, a  little  sleep,  and  Nature  began  to  renew  its 
0|>erations.  They  came  and  gave  the  directions  which 
the  disease  required,  and  from  that  time  I  have  been 
continually  improving  in  articulation.  I  can  now  speak, 
but  the  nerves  are  weak,  and  I  cannot  continue  dis- 
course long;  but  strength,  I  ho])e,  will  return.  The 
physicians  consider  me  as  cured.  I  was  last  Sunday 
at  Churcli.  On  Tuesday  I  took  an  airing  to  Hamp- 
stead,  and  dined  with  the  ciatb,  where  Lord  Pal- 
nierston  was  proposed,  and,  against  my  opiuioii,  was 
rejected  '  I  designed  to  go  next  week  with  JMr.  Lang- 
ton  to  Rochester,  where  I  pui-[K)se  to  stay  about  ten 
days,  and  then  try  some  other  air,  I  have  many  kind 
invitations.  Your  brother  Ims  very  frequently  enquired 
after  me.  Most  of  my  friends  have,  indeed,  been  very , 
attentive.  Thank  dear  Ix)rd  Mailes  for  his  present. 
**  I  hope  you  found  at  your  return  every  thing  gay 


*  Ilia  Lordship  was  soon  after  chosen,  and  is  now  n  member  of 

THE   CLUB, 
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and   prosperous,    and   your   lady,    in  particular,    quite 
recovered  and  confirmed.     Pay  her  my  res|)ccts. 

"  I  am,  dear  Sir,  Your  most  humble  servant, 
*'  London.  Jaly  5.   1783.  "   SaM.  JoHNSON  " 


"  TO    MBS.    LUCY    PORTER,    IN    LICHFIELD. 
**  DEAR    MADAM, 

"  The  account  whicli  you  give  of  your  health  is 
but  melancholy.  May  it  please  Gov^  to  restore  you. 
My  disease  affected  my  speech,  and  still  continues,  in 
some  degree,  to  obstruct  my  utterance;  my  voice  is 
distinct  enough  for  a  while;  but  the  organs  Ijeing  still 
weak  are  quickly  weary  ;  but  in  other  respects  I  am,  I 
think,  rather  lietter  than  I  have  lately  been  :  and  can 
let  you  know  my  state  without  the  help  of  any  other 
hand. 

**  In  the  opinion  of  my  fi-iends,  and  in  my  own,  I 
am  gradually  mending.  The  physicians  consider  me  as 
cured,  and  I  had  leave  four  days  ago,  to  wash  the  can- 
tharides  fi"om  my  head.  Last  Tuesday  I  dined  at 
THE  cr.tTB. 

"  I  am  going  next  week  into  Kent,  and  purpose  to 
change  the  air  frequently  this  summer;  whether  I  shall 
wander  so  far  as  Staffordshire  I  cannot  tell.  I  should 
be  glad  to  come.  Return  my  thanks  to  Mrs.  Cobb, 
and  Mr.  Pearson,^  and  alt  that  have  shewn  attention 
to  me. 

"  Let  us  my  dear,  pray  for  one   another,  and  con-  ^ 
sidcr  our  sufferings  as  notices   mercifully   given   us  tc 
prepare  ourselves  for  another  state. 

"  1  live  now  but  in  a  melancholy  way.  My  old 
Iriend  Mr.  Levett  is  dead,  who  lircd  with  mc  in   the 

■  [The  UeverenJ  Mr.  Pearson,  to  whom  Mm.  Lucy  Porter  be-  ] 
^ealhed  the  greater  part  of  her  properly.     Malonb.] 
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house,  and  was  useful  nnd  cotnpanioTiable ;  Mrs.  Des- 
moulins  is  gone  away ;  and  Mrs.  Williams  is  so  much 
decayed,  that  she  can  add  little  to  another's  giatifica- 
tions.  The  world  passes  away,  and  we  are  passing 
with  it ;  but  there  is,  doubtless,  another  world,  which 
will  endure  for  ever.     Let  us   all  fit  ourselves  for  it. 

"  I  am,  &CC. 
"  London,  July  5,  1783.  "   SaM.   JohNSON  " 

Such  was  the  general  vigour  of  his  constitution,  that 
he  recovered  from  this  alarming  and  severe  attack  with 
wonderful  quickness ;  so  that  in  July  he  was  able  ta 
make  n  visit  to  Mr.  Langton  at  Rochester,  where  he 
passed  about  a  fortnight,  and  made  little  excursions  as 
easily  as  at  any  time  of  his  life.  In  August  he  went  as 
far  as  the  neighbourhood  of  Salisbury,  to  Heale,  the 
seat  of  William  Bowles,  Esq.  a  gentleman  whom  1  have 
heard  him  praise  for  exemplary  religious  order  in  his 
family.  In  his  diary  I  find  a  short  but  honourable 
mention  of  this  visit : — "  August  28,  I  came  to  Heale 
without  fotigue.  SO.  I  am  entertained  quite  to  my 
mind-"  = 

*  [la  his  letter  to  Mnt.  Thrale,  wriacn  on  the  ]3(h  of  August^ 
6im)  the  followifig*  melancholy  panigraph  : 

'"  I  am  now  broken  with  diKcaHe,  wttliout  the  allevtgtion  of^fa- 
mil'mr  friendship  or  domeMick  Aociely  ;  I  luive  nn  middle  Mtntc  be- 
iwcen  clamour  nod  silvnce.  between  general  convcrsalion  and  »elf-- 
tormenting  solitude.  Lcvctt  in  dead,  and  poor  Williams  is  making 
hute  to  die :  1  know  not  if  she  n-tll  ever  more  come  out  of  her 
chamber." 

In  fi  subsequent  letter  (AugtiM  26)  he  midi.  "  Mn.  UilliamN  fun- 
cica  now  and  then  that  fthe  growR  better,  but  her  vital  powem  appear 
to  be  ftlowly  burning  out.  Nobody  thinks,  however,  that  ahe  will 
very  soon  be  quite  winted.  and  as  she  RufTera  me  to  be  of  very  Httle 
Dte  to  her,  I  huve  determined  to  patit  ftomr  time  with  Mr.  Uowlec 
near  Salisbury,  and  have  taken  a  place  forThunuJay. 

*'  Some  benefit  may  be  perhaps  received  from  change  of  air,  aomc 
from  change  of  company,  and  some  from  mere  change  of  place,     it 
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"   TO    DH.    BUOCKI.KSBY, 
•*   DEAR   SIR,  "  Hcale,  near  Salisbury,  Aug.  29,  178S, 

"  Without  appearing  to  want  a  just  sense  of 
your  kind  attention,  I  cannot  omit  to  give  an  account 
of  the  day  which  seemed  to  appear  in  some  sort  peri- 
lous. I  rose  at  five,  and  went  out  at  six ;  and  haWng 
reached  Salisbury  about  nine,  went  forward  a  few  miles 
in  my  friend*s  chariot  I  was  no  more  wearied  %vith 
the  journey,  thou^li  it  was  a  high-hung,  rough  coach, 
than  I  should  have  been  forty  years  ago.  We  shall 
now  see  what  air  will  do.  The  country  is  all  a  plain  ; 
and  the  house  in  which  I  am,  so  far  as  I  can  judge 
from  my  window,  for  I  write  before  I  have  left  my 
chamber,  is  sufl5ciently  pleasant. 

"  Be  so  kind  as  to  continue  your  attention  to  Mrs. 
Williams  ;  it  is  great  consolation  to  the  well,  and  still 
greater  to  the  sick,  that  tiicy  find  themselves  not  neg- 
lected ;  and  I  know  that  you  will  be  desirous  of  giving 
comfort,  even  where  you  liave  no  great  hope  of  giving 
help. 

"  Since  1  wrote  the  former  i>art  of  the  letter,  I  find 

that  by  the  course  of  the  post  I  cannot  send  it  before 

the  thirty-first.     I  am,  &c. 

"  Sam.  Johnson/* 

While  he  was  liere,  he  had  a  letter  from  Dr.  Brock- 
lesby,  acquainting  him  of  the  death  of  Mrs.  Williams,' 

ii  DOl  easy  to  grow  well  in  a  chamber  where  one  has  long  been  sick» 
and  where  every  thing  seen,  and  every  persoh  speaking*  revives  and 
impresses  imnges  of  pn'm.  Though  it  be  true,  that  no  man  can  run 
away  from  himself,  yci  he  may  eacape  from  many  causeK  of  uwilesa 
uneasiness.  Thut  ihe  mind  is  tis  own  piace,  is  ihe  boast  of  a  fallen 
angel  that  had  learned  toijie.  Kxternal  locality  has  great  efl'ecla.  at 
least  upon  all  embodied  beings.  I  hope  this  little  journey  will  aflord 
me  at  leant  some  suivpense  of  melancholy."     Ma  lone.] 

"  [In  his  letter  Co  MIhr  Su>»annah  Thrale,  Sept.  9.  1783.  he  thus 
writes  i  *'  Pray  shew  Mamma  this   passage  of  a  letter  from  Ur. 
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which  affected  hiDi  a  good  deal.  Though  for  several 
years  her  tenii)er  had  not  been  complacent,  she  had  va- 
luable qualities,  and  her  departure  left  a  blank  in  his 
house.  Upon  this  occasion  he,  accoi^ing  to  his  ha- 
bitual course  of  piety,  composed  a  prayer/ 

I  shall  here  insert  a  few  particulars  concerning  him, 
with  which  I  have  been  favoured  by  one  of  his  friends, 

•'  He  had  once  conceived  the  design  of  writing  the 
Life  of  Oliver  CroniWfU,  saying,  that  he  thought  it 
must  be  liighly  cunous  to  trace  his  extraordinary  rise  to 
the  supreme  power,  from  so  obscure  a  l)eginning.  He 
at  length  laid  aside  his  scheme,  on  discovering  that  all 
that  can  he  told  of  him  is  already  in  print ;  and  that  it 
is  impracticable  to  procure  any  autJientick  information 
in  addition  to  what  the  world  is  already  in  posses- 
sion of.* 

**  He  had  likewise  projected,  but  at  what  part  of  his 
life  is  not  known,  a  work  to  shew  how  small  a  quantity 

Brocklesby.  *  Mrs.  Williamii,  from  mere  inanition,  has  at  length 
paid  the  great  debt  to  nature  about  three  o'clock  this  morning 
(Sept.  6.)  She  died  without  a  xtruggte,  retaining  her  faculties  to 
the  very  lost,  and  as  she  expressed  it,  having  set  her  house  in  order, 
was  prepared  to  leave  it  at  the  last  summons  of  nature.*  ' 

In  hi»  letter  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  Sept.  22,  he  adds,  "  Poor  WUiami 
haR.  I  hope,  seen  the  end  of  her  afflictions.  She  acted  with  pru- 
dence and  she  bore  with  fortitude.     She  has  left  me. 

*'  Thou  thy  weary  task  hast  done. 
Home  art  gone,  and  ta'eti  thy  wages." 

Had  she  had  good  humour  and  prompt  elocution,  her  universal  cu- 
riosily  and  comprehensive  knowledge  would  have  made  her  the  de- 
light of  all  that  knew  her.  She  has  left  her  liule  to  your  charity- 
school."     MAtOHB.] 

«  Prayers  and  Meditations,  p.  226. 

•  [Mr.  Malone  observes,  "  Thio,  ho\%'erer,  was  entirely  a  mistake, 
as  appears  from  the  Memoirs  published  by  Mr.  Noble.  Had  John- 
son been  furnished  with  the  matcriaU  which  the  iaduttry  of  that 
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of  REAL  riCTioN  there  is  in  the  world;  and  tliat  the 
same  images,  with  very  little  variation,  have  served  all 
the  authours  who  have  ever  written." 

**  His  thoughts  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  were  fre- 
quently employed  on  his  deceased  friends.  lie  often 
muttered,  these,  or  such  like  sentences :  *  Poor  man  ! 
and  then  he  died.* " 

"  Speaking  of  a  certain  literary  friend,  *  He  is  a 
very  pomj>ous  puzzling  fellow,  (said  he ;)  he  lent  me  a 
letter  once  that  somebody  had  written  to  him,  no  matter 
what  it  was  about ;  but  he  wanted  to  have  the  letter 
back,  and  expressed  a  mighty  value  for  it ;  he  hoped  it 
was  to  be  met  with  again,  he  would  not  lose  it  for  a 
thousand  pounds.  I  layed  my  hand  u|)on  it  soon  after- 
wards, and  gave  it  him.  I  believe  I  said  I  was  very 
glad  to  have  met  ^vith  it.  O,  then  he  did  not  know 
that  it  signiBed  any  thing.  So  you  see,  when  the  letter 
was  lost  it  was  worth  a  thousand  pounds,  and  whcu  it 
was  found  it  was  not  worth  a  farthing.*  '* 

"  The  style  and  character  of  his  conversation  is  pret- 
ty generally  known  ;  it  was  certainly  conducted  in  con- 
formity with  a  precept  of  Lord  Bacon,  but  it  is  not 
clear,  I  appi-eheml,  that  this  conformity  was  cither 
perceived  or  intended  by  Johnson.  The  precept  allu- 
ded to  is  as  follows:  *  In  all  kinds  of  speedi,  cither 
pleasant,  grave,  severe,  or  ordinary,  it   is   convenient 

gentleman  htw  procured,  and  with  other*  which,  it  is  believed,  nre 
yet  presened  in  manuscript,  he  would,  without  doubt,  huvc  pro- 
duced a  niO!«t  vahuible  and  curbus  history  of  CnHnwell's  life." 

[I  may  add,  thai,  had  Johnson  given  us  a  Life  of  Crorawell,  we 
abould  not  have  been  disgiisted  in  numberless  instances  with — **  My 
I^rd  Protector'  and  "  My  Lady  Protecthess  ;  "  and  certainly 
the  brutal  ruffian  whu  presided  in  the  bloody  assembly  thai  mur- 
dered their  sovereign,  would  have  been  charocterified  by  very  differ- 
«M  eptUiets  than  tboKe  which  arc  applied  to  him  in  this  work,  where 
m  /ind  Uia  deacribtd  ai  "  the  sold  and  oereaMiKCD  Bradthaw.** 

Maloni.] 
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to  speak  leisurely,  and  rather  drawlingly  than  hastily : 
because  hasty  speech  confounds  the  memory,  and  often- 
times, besides  the  unseemliness,  drives  a  man  either  to 
stammering,  a  non-plus,  or  harping  on  that  whidi 
should  follow ;  whereas  a  slow  speech  confirmeth  the 
memory,  addeth  a  conceit  of  wisdom  to  the  hearers, 
besides  a  aeemliness  of  speech  and  countenance.'  ^  Dr. 
Johnson's  method  of  conversation  was  certainly  calcu- 
lated to  excite  attention,  and  to  amuse  and  instruct^ 
(as  it  happened,)  without  wearying  or  confusing  his 
company.  He  was  always  most  perfectly  clear  and 
perspicuous ;  and  his  language  was  so  accurate,  and  his 
sentences  so  neatly  constructed,  that  his  conversation 
might  have  been  all  printe<i  without  any  cori-cction. 
At  the  same  time,  it  was  easy  and  natural;  the  accu- 
racy of  it  had  no  appearance  of  labour,  constraint,  or 
stiffness  ;  he  seemed  more  correct  than  others,  by  the 
force  of  habit,  and  the  customary  exei-cisos  of  his  power- 
ful mind." 

"  He  spoke  often  in  praise  of  French  literature. 
*  The  French  are  excellent  in  this,  (lie  would  sav,) 
they  have  a  book  on  every  subject.'  From  what  he 
had  seen  of  them  he  denied  them  the  praise  of  supenor 
politeness,  and  mentioned,  witli  very  visible  disgust, 
the  custom  they  have  of  spitting  on  the  floors  of  their 
apartments.  *  This,  (said  the  Doctor)  is  as  gross  a 
thing  as  can  well  be  done  ;  and  one  wonders  how  any 
man,  or  set  of  men,  can  persist  in  so  offensive  a  prac- 
tice for  a  whole  day  together ;  one  should  expect  that 
the  first  effort  towards  civilization  would  remove  it  even 
among  savages.* 

I"  Baxter's  *  Reasons  of  the  Christian  religion,*  he 
'  [Hifitii  for   Civil  Coavcnation. — Dacon's  VVorlta,  itaw  vol.  t. 
r 
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thought  contained  the  best  collection  of  the  evidences 
of  the  divinity  of  the  Christian  system." 

"  Chymistry  was  always  an  interesting  pursuit  with 
Dr.  Johnson.  Whilst  he  was  in  Wiltshire,  he  attended 
some  experiments  that  were  made  by  a  physician  at 
Salisbury,  on  the  new  kinds  of  air.  In  the  course  of 
the  experiments  frequent  mention  being  made  of  Dr. 
Priestley,  Dr.  Johnson  knit  his  brows,  and  in  a  stem 
manner  enquired,  *  Why  do  we  hear  so  much  of  Dr. 
Priestley  ?  * '     He  was  very  properly  answered  *  Sir, 

f  I  do  not  wonder  8t  Johnson'x  displeasnre  when  ihe  name  of  Dr. 
Priestley  was  mentioned  ;  for  1  know  no  writer  who  haa  been  suffered 
to  publish  more  pernicious  doctrines.  I  shall  instance  only  three. 
First,  Materialism;  by  which  mind  is  denied  to  human  nature; 
which,  if  believed,  must  deprive  us  of  every  elevated  principle. 
Secondly.  Necessity;  or  the  doctrine  that  every  action,  whether 
good  or  bad,  is  included  in  an  unchangeable  and  unavoidable  system; 
a  notion  utterly  subversive  of  moral  government.  Thirdly,  that  we 
have  no  reason  to  think  that  the  future  ^vorld,  (which,  as  he  is 
pleased  to  itifarm  us,  will  be  adapted  to  our  mrrtlj/  improrW  nature,) 
will  be  materially  different  from  this  ;  which,  if  believed,  would  sink 
wretched  mortals  iuto  despair,  as  they  could  no  longer  hope  for  the 
"  rest  that  remaineth  for  the  people  o(  God,"  or  for  that  happineu 
which  is  revealed  to  us  as  something  beyond  our  present  conceptions; 
but  would  feel  themselves  doomed  to  a  continuation  of  the  uneasy 
state  under  which  they  now  groan.  I  fir.y  nothing  of  the  petulant 
intemperance  with  which  he  dares  to  insult  the  venerable  establish- 
mentft  of  his  country. 

As  a  specimen  of  his  writings,  I  shall  quote  the  following  passage, 
which  appears  to  me  equally  absurd  and  impious,  and  which  might 
have  been  retorted  upon  him  by  the  men  who  were  prosecuted  for 
burning  his  house.  "  1  cannot,  (sayK  he,)  as  a  necessarian,  [mean- 
ing necessitarian,']  hate  anif  man  ;  because  I  consider  him  as  heing, 
in  all  reitpects,  just  what  Gou  has  mtuie  him  to  he  ;  and  also  as  doing 
ivith  respect  to  me,  nothing  but  what  he  was  expressiy  designed  and 
appointed  to  do:  Goo  being  the  only  cause,  and  men  nothing  more 
than  the  instruments  in  his  hands  to  execute  ali  his  pleasure."— IWom- 
trmtions  of  Philosophical  Necessity,  p.  lU. 

The  Reverend  Dr.  Parr,  in  a  late  tract,  appear?  to  suppose  that 
Dr,  Johnson  not  only  enduredf  but  almost  solicited^  an  interview  viith 
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because  we  are  indebted  to  him  for  these  important 
discoveries/  On  this  Dr.  Johnson  appeared  well  con- 
tent ;  and  replied,  *  WeU,  well,  1  believe  we  are ;  and 
let  every  man  have  tlie  honour  he  has  merited."* 

"  A  friend  was  one  day,  alKiut  two  veal's  before  his 
death,  struck  with  some  instance  of  \)i\  Johnson's  great 
candour.  *  Well,  Sir,  (said  he,)  I  will  always  say  tliat 
you  are '3  vcfy  candid  man.' — *  Will  you,  (repHed  tlic 
Doctor,)  I  doubt  then  you  will  be  very  singular.  But, 
indeed,  Sii\  (continued  he,)  I  look  upon  myself  to  be  a 
man  very  much  misunderstood.  I  am  not  an  uncandid, 
nor  am  I  a  severe  man.  1  sometimes  say  more  than  I 
mean,  in  jest ;  and  people  are  apt  to  lx?lieve  mc  serious  : 
however,  I  am  more  candid  than  I  was  when  I  was 
younger.  ^Vs  I  know  moi'e  of  mankind,  I  expect  less 
of  them,  and  am  ready  now  to  call  a  man  a  good  math 
upon  easier  terms  than  I  was  formerly." 


Dr.  Prieitlcif,  In  justice  lo  Dr.  John&on,  I  declare  my  firm  bcUef 
thai  he  never  did.  My  illustrious  friend  wan  particularly  resolute  ia 
not  giving  countenance  to  men  whose  writings  he  considered  as  perni- 
dOHB  to  society,  f  Vas  present  at  Oxford  when  Dr.  Price,  even  be- 
fore he  had  rendered  hiniRelf  flo  generally  obnoxious  by  his  zeal  ior 
the  French  revolution,  came  into  a  company  where  Johnson  waa^ 
wlu)  inntantly  left  the  room.  Much  more  would  he  hnve  reprobated 
Dr.  Priestley. 

WTioever  wishes  to  see  a  perfect  delineation  of  this  Literary  Jack 
of  all  Tradeiy  may  find  it  in  an  ingenious  tract,  entitled,  "  A  smali. 
Wholk^Likctu  of  Da,  PnisaTLKY,"  printed  for  ItivinglooN  in  St. 
Paul's  Church-Yard.  [Dr.  Parr  ncnt  a  long  letter  on  the  above  sub- 
ject, to  the  St.  James's  Chronicle,  where  it  was  printed  April  9,  1795. 
By  it  we  learn  ihoi  Dr.  Johnson  and  Dr.  Priestley  had  an  intenrievr 
at  the  house  of  Mr.  Paradise,  but  it  is  not  so  clear  that  Dr,  Johasoa 
aUcited  the  interview.  With  respect  lo  Dr.  Price,  Johnson  appears 
to  be  willing  to  treat  the  Abbe  Uaynat  in  the  same  manner.  When 
the  AbU'  was  in  England,  a  lady  of  ^hion  invited  Dr.  Johnson  to 
meet  him  at  her  house.  "Madam,"  replied  he,  "  I  have  read  his 
book,  and  have  nothing  to  iny  to  him."  Mm.  Carlera  Lettcts,  vol. 
lu.  p.228.     A.C.] 
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On  his  return  from  Ileale  he  wrote  to  Dr.  Burney. — 
"  I  came  home  on  the  18th  of  September,  at  noon,  to 
a  very  disconsolate  house.  You  and  I  have  lost  our 
friends ;  but  you  have  more  friends  at  liomc.  My  do- 
mestick  companion  is  taken  from  me.  She  is  much 
missed,  for  her  acquisitions  were  many,  and  her  curio- 
sity universal;  so  that  she  partook  of  every  conversa- 
tion. I  am  not  well  enough  to  go  much  out;  and  to 
sit,  and  eat,  or  fast  alotu',  is  ver>'  wearisome.  I  al- 
ways mean  to  send  my  compliments  to  all  the  ladies.'* 

His  fortitude  and  patience  met  with  severe  trials 
during  this  year.  The  stroke  of  the  palsy  has  I)een  re- 
lated circumstantially;  but  he  was  also  afllictcd  with 
the  gout,  and  was  besides  troubled  with  a  complaint 
which  not  only  wrs  attended  witli  immediate  inconve- 
nience, but  threatened  him  with  a  chirurgical  operation, 
from  which  most  men  Mould  shrink.  The  complaint 
was  a  sarcoctie,  which  Johnson  bore  with  uncommon 
firmness,  and  was  not  at  all  frightened  while  he  looked 
forward  to  amputation.  He  was  attended  by  Mr.  Pott 
and  Mr.  Cruikshank.  I  have  before  me  a  letter  of  the 
30th  of  July  this  year,  to  Mr.  Cruikshank,  in  whicli 
he  says,  "  I  am  going  to  put  myself  into  your  hands :" 
and  another,  accompanying  a  set  of  his  "  Lives  of  the 
Poets,"  in  which  he  says,  "  I  beg  your  acceptance  of 
these  volumes,  as  an  acknowledgement  of  the  great  fa- 
vours which  you  have  bestowed  on,  Sir,  your  most 
obligtMi  and  most  humble  servant."  I  have  in  my  pos- 
session several  more  letters  from  hirft  to  Mr.  Cruikshank* 
and  also  to  Dr.  Mudgc  at  Plymouth,  whicli  it  would  be 
improper  to  insert,  as  they  are  filled  with  unplcasing 
technical  details.  I  shall,  however,  extract  from  his 
letters  to  Dr.  Mudge,  such  passages  as  shew  cither  a 
felicity  of  expression,  or  the  undaunted  state  of  his  mine 

"  My  conviction  of  your  skill,  and  my  belief  of  yoi 
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friendship,  determine  me  to  entreat  your  ojnnion  and 
advice." — "  In  tins  state  I  with  great  eanjestncss  desire 
you  to  tell  me  what  is  to  be  done.  Excision  is  doubt- 
less necessary  to  the  cure,  and  I  know  not  any  means  of 
palliation.  The  operation  is  doubtless  painful;  but  is 
it  dangerous  ?  The  pain  I  hope  to  endure  with  decency ; 
but  I  am  loth  to  put  life  into  much  hazard." — "  By  re- 
pre.'jenting  the  gout  as  an  antagonist  to  the  palsy,  you 
have  said  enough  to  make  it  welcome.  This  is  not 
strictly  the  first  fit,  but  I  hope  it  is  as  good  as  the  firet ; 
for  it  is  the  second  that  ever  confined  me  ;  and  the  first 
was  ten  years  ago,  much  less  fierce  and  fiery  than  this." 
— "  Write,  dear  Sir,  what  you  can  to  inform  or  en- 
courage me.  The  operation  is  not  delayed  by  any  fear* 
or  objections  of  mine." 

«  TO  BEWNET  LANGTON,  ESQ. 
*'  l^EAll  SIR, 

"  You  may  very  reasonably  charge  roe  with  in- 
sensibility of  your  kindness,  and  that  of  lady  Rothes, 
since  I  have  sufiTercd  so  much  time  to  pass  without  pay- 
ing any  acknowledgement.  I  now,  at  last,  return  my 
thanks ;  and  why  I  did  it  not  sooner  I  ought  to  tell  you. 
I  went  into  Wiltshire  as  soon  as  I  well  could,  and  was 
there  much  employed  in  palliating  my  own  malady. 
Disease  produces  much  selfishness.  A  man  in  pain  is 
looking  after  ease;  and  lets  most  other  things  go  as 
chance  shall  dispose  of  them.  In  the  mean  time  1  have 
lost  a  companion,^  to  whom  I  have  had  recourse  for  do- 
mestick  amusement  for  thirty  years,  and  whose  variety 
of  knowledge  never  was  exhausted  ;  and  now  tetum  to 
a  habitation  vacant  and  desolate.  I  carr}'  about  a  very 
troublesome  and  dangerous  complaint,  which  admits  no 

'  Mra.  Anna  Williams. 
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cure^but  by  the  chirurg-ical  ItTiife.     Let  me  liave  your 

prayci^.     1  am,  &c. 

••  London,  Sept.  29.  1783.  "  SaM.  Johnson/* 

Happily  the  complnint  abated  without  his  being  putf 
to  the  tortiM-e  of  ani|)iitation.     Hut  we  nmst  surely  ad-*-^ 
mire  the  manly  resolution  which  he  discovered,  while  it 
hung  over  him. 

In  a  letter  to  the  same  gentleman  he  wi-ites,  "  Th< 
gout  has  within  these  four  days  come  upon  me  with  a^^ 
violence  which  I  ne%-er  exfienenced  before.  It  made 
me  helpless  as  an  infant." — And  in  another,  having 
mentioned  Mrs.  Williams,  he  siiys, — •"  whose  death  fol- 
lowing that  of  Levett,  has  now  made  my  house  a  soli- 
tude. She  lefl  her  little  substance  to  a  chanty-school. 
She  is,  I  hope,  where  there  is  neither  darkness,  nor 
want,  nor  sorrow." 

I  wrote  to  him,   (^egging  to  know  the  state  of  his 
healtli,  and  mentioned  that  "  Baxter's  Anacreon,  which 
is  in  the  library  at  Auchinleck,  was,  I  find,  collated  by^ 
my  father  in  1727,  w  ith  the  MS.  belonging  to  the  Uni« 
versity  of  Leyden,  and  he  has  made  a  numl>er  of  Not€ 
upon  it.     Would  you  advise  me  to  publish  a  new  edi-1 
tioii  of  it  ?  " 

His  answer  was  dated  September  JJO.— "  You  should 
not  make  your  letters  such  rarities,  when  you  know,  or 
might  know,  the  uniform  state  of  my  health.  It  is  very 
long  since  I  heard  fi*om  you  ;  and  that  I  have  not  an- 
swered is  a  very  insufficient  reason  for  the  silence  of  a 
ft-iend. — Your  Anncreoii  is  a  very  uncommon  book; 
neither  London  nor  Cambridge  can  supply  a  copy  of 
that  edition.  Whether  it  should  be  reprinted,  you  can- 
not  do  better  than  consult  Lord  Hailes. — Besides  my 
constant  and  radical  disease,  I  liave  been  for  these  ten 
days  much  harassed  with  the  gout ;  but  that  has  now 
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remitted.     I  hope  Gon  will  yet  grant  me  a  little  longer 
life,  and  make  mc  less  un6t  to  ajipcar  before  lum." 

He  this  autumn  received  a  visit  from  the  celebrated 
Mrs.  Siddons.  ITc  gives  this  account  of  it  in  one  of  his 
letters  to  Mrs.  Thrale  (October  27) :— "  Mrs.  Siddons, 
in  her  visit  lo  mc,  behaved  with  great  modesty  and  pro. 
priety,  and  left  nothin;:^  behind  her  to  be  ccnsurt^d  or 
despised.  Neither  praise  nor  money,  the  two  powerful 
corruptoi's  of  mankind,  seem  to  Iiave  depraved  her.  I 
shall  Ih,'  a;lad  to  sec  her  again.  Ilcr  brother  Ketnblc 
calls  on  me,  and  pleases  mc  very  well.  Mrs,  Siddons 
and  1  talked  of  plays ;  and  she  told  me  her  intention  of 
exhibiting  this  winter  the  cliaractcrs  of  Constance, 
Catharine,  and  IsaMla,  in  Shakspearc." 

Mr.  Remble  has  favoured  me  with  the  following  mi- 
nute of  what  passed  at  this  visit. 

"  When  Mrs.  Siddons  came  into  the  room,  there  lmi>- 
pened  to  be  no  chair  ready  for  her,  whicli  he  observing, 
said  with  a  smile,  *  Madam,  you  who  so  often  occasion 
a  want  of  scats  to  other  people,  will  the  more  easily  ex- 
cuse the  want  of  one  yourself/ " 

"  Having  placed  hin)M.'lf  by  her,  he  with  great  good 
humour  entered  upon  a  consideratioTi  of  the  English 
drama;  and,  among  other  enquiries,  particularly  asked 
her  which  of  Shakspcarc's  characters  she  was  most 
pleased  with,  irpon  her  answering  that  she  thought 
the  character  of  Queen  Cuthazine,  in  Henry  the  Eighth, 
the  most  natural: — •  I  think  w)  too,  IMadani,  (said  he;) 
and  whenever  you  perform  it,  I  will  once  more  iiobble 
out  to  the  threatre  myself.  Mr^.  Siddons  promised  she 
would  do  herself  the  honour  of  acting  his  favourite  part 
for  him ;  but  many  cii*cnmstances  happened  to  prevent 
the  representation  of  King  1  lenry  the  Eighth  during  the 
Doctor's  life. 
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"  In  the  course  of  the  evening  he  thus  gave  ^lis  opi- 
nion upon  the  merits  of  some  of  the  principal  perfor- 
mers whom  he  remembered  to  have  seen  upon  the 
stage.  *  Mrs.  Porter,  in  tJie  veliemence  of  rage,  and 
Mrs.  Clive  in  tlie  sprightliness  of  humour,  I  have  never 
seen  equalled.  What  Clive  did  best,  she  did  better 
than  Gamck ;  but  could  not  do  half  so  many  things 
well ;  she  was  a  l>etter  romp  than  any  I  ever  saw  in 
nature. — Pritchard,  in  common  life,  was  a  vulgar  ideot ; 
she  would  talk  of  her  goxvnd ;  but,  when  she  appeared 
upon  the  stage,  seemed  to  be  inspired  by  gentility  and  I 
understanding. — I  once  talked  with  Collcy  Cibhcr,  and 
thought  him  ignorant  of  the  principles  of  his  art. — 
Garrick,  Madam,  was  tio  dcclaimer ;  there  was  not  one 
of  his  0W11  scene-shifters  who  could  not  have  spoken 
To  bCy  or  not  to  be,  better  than  he  did ;  yet  he  was  the 
only  actor  I  ever  saw,  whom  I  could  call  a  master  both 
in  tragedy  and  comedy ;  though  I  liked  him  best  in 
comedy,  A  true  conception  of  character,  and  natural 
expression  of  it,  were  his  distinguished  excellencies/ 
Having  expatiated,  with  his  usual  force  and  eloquence, 
on  INfr.  Gnrrick's  extraordinary  eminence  as  an  actor, 
he  concluded  with  this  compliment  to  his  social  ta- 
lents ;  •  And  after  all,  Madam,  I  thought  him  less  to  be 
envied  on  the  stage  than  at  the  head  of  a  table." 

Johnson,  indeed,  had  thought  more  upon  the  subject 
of  acting  than  might  be  generally  supposed.  Talking 
of  it  one  day  to  Mr.  Kemble,  he  said,  "  Ai-e  you,  Sir, 
one  of  those  enthusiasts  who  believe  yourself  trans- 
formed into  the  very  character  you  represent?"  Upon* 
Mr.  Kemble's  answering — that  lie  had  never  felt  so 
strong  a  persuasion  himself;  "  To  Ik;  sure  not,  Sir, 
(said  Johnson  ;)  the  thing  is  impossible.  And  if  Gar-1 
rick  really  believed  himself  to  be  that  monster,  Richardij 
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the  Third,  he  deserved  to  Ijc  hanged  every  time  he  per- 
formed it."'' 

"  TO  MRS  LUCV  PORTER,    IN    LICHFIELD. 
♦*  DEAR    MADAM, 

"  The  death  of  poor  Mr.  Porter,  of  which  your 
maid  has  sent  an  account,  must  have  very  mtich  sur- 
prised you.  The  death  of  a  friend  is  almost  always 
unexpected  :  we  do  not, love  to  think  of  it,  and  there- 
fore are  not  prepared  for  its  coming.  He  was,  I  think, 
a  religious  man,  and  therefore  that  his  end  was  happy. 
"  Deatli  has  likewise  visited  ray  mournful  habitation. 


•  My  woriliy  friend,  Mr.  John  Nichols  was  present  when  Mr. 
Henderson,  the  actur,  paid  a  visit  to  Dr.  Johnson  ;  and  was  received 
in  a  very  courteous  manner. — See  "  (tentleman's  Magazine."  Jane, 
1791. 

I  found  nmong  Dr.  Johnson's  papers,  the  following  letter  to  him, 
from  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Detlaniy: 


TO    DK.    JOUNSOV. 


SIR, 


"  The  flattering'  remembrance  of  the  partiality  you  honoured 
me  with,  some  years  ago^  as  well  m  the  humanity  you  are  known  to 
ponesa,  ha»  encouraged  me  to  solicit  your  patronage  nt  my  Benefit. 
**  By  a  long  Chancery  Jiuit,  and  a  complicated  train  of  unfortunate 
events,  I  am  reduced  tu  the  greatest  distress;  which  obliges  me, 
once  more,  to  reque&t  the  indulgence  of  the  publick. 

*'  Give  me  leave  to  solicit  the  honour  of  your  company,  and  to 
assure  you^  if  you  grant  my  request,  the  gratiticntion  I  shall  feel 
from  being  patronized  by  Dr.  Johnnon,  wilt  be  infinitely  superiour  to 
any  ndvaninge  that  may  an.*ie  from  the  Benefit;  ait  I  am,  with  the 
profoundcst  respect,  Sir, 

*'  Your  most  obedient,  humble  nervant, 
*•  No  10,  Duke-strcel,  St.  James's,  "  G.  A.  Bkllamy." 

May  11.  1783. 

I  am  happy  in  recording  thexe  particulars,  which  prove  that  my 
niuHirioiis  friend  lived  to  think  much  more  favourablj  of  Players  that 
he  Appears  to  have  done  in  the  early  part  of  his  life. 
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I^st  month  died  Mrs.  Williams,  who  had  been  to  me 
for  thirty  years  in  the  place  of  a  sister:  her  knowledge 
was  great,  and  her  conversation  pleasing,  I  now  live 
in  cheerless  solitude. 

"  My  two  last  years  have  past  under  the  pressure  of 
successive  diseases.  I  have  lately  had  the  gout  with 
some  severity.  But  I  wonderfully  escaped  the  opera- 
tion which  I  mentioned,  and  am  upon  the  whole 
restored  to  health  beyond  my  own  exjiectation. 

"  As  we  daily  see  our  friends  die  round  us,  we  that 
are  left  must  cling  closer,  and,  if  we  can  do  nothing 
more,  at  least  pray  for  one  another;  and  remember, 
that  as  ot!iei*s  die  we  must  die  too,  and  prepare  our- 
selves diligently  for  the  last  gi-eat  trial. 
"  I  am.  Madam, 

"  Your's  affectionately,      ^<(^^-^ 


"  Bolt-court,  Fleet-street, 

Nov.  10.  1783. 


"  Sam.  Johnson.' 


A  pleasing  instance  of  the  generous  attention  of  one 
•of  his  friends  has  been  discovered  by  the  publication  of 
Mrs.  ITirale's  collection  of  Letters.  In  a  letter  to  one 
of  the  Miss  Thrales, '  he  writes,  "  A  fiicnd,  whose 
name  1  will  tell  when  your  mamina  has  tried  to  guess 
it,  sent  to  my  physician  to  enquire  wltether  this  long 
train  of  illness  had  brought  me  into  difficulties  for  want 
of  money,  with  an  invitation  to  send  to  him  for  what 
occasion  required.  I  shall  write  this  night  to  thank 
him,  having  no  need  to  boiTow."  .A-nd  afterwards,  in 
a  letter  to  Mrs.  Thralc,  "  Since  you  cannot  guess,  I 
will  tell  you,  that  the  generous  man  was  Gerard 
Hamilton.  I  retiinied  him  a  very  thankful  and  res- 
pectful letter  Z" ' 

I  applied  to  i\Ir.  Ilamilton,  by  a  common  friend,  and 
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he  has  been  so  obliging  as  to  let -me  have  Johnson's 
•letter  to  him  upon  this  occasion,  to  adorn  my  collection. 


"TO   THE    RIGHT    HOVOl'nABLE   WILLIAM    G£RAIlt> 

HAMILTON. 
•*  DEAR  Sin, 

"  Your  kind  enquirios  dftcr  my  affairs,  and  your 

generous  offers,  have  been  communicated  to  me  by  Dr. 

Brockleshy.      I    return    thanks    with    great    sincerity, 

[having  lived  long  enougli  to  know  what  gratitude  is 

due  to  such   friendship;  and  entreat  that  my  refusal 

Vutj  not  be  imputed   to  sullennesa  or  pride.     I  am, 

indeed,  in  no  want.     Sickness  is,  by  the  generosity  of 

^Iny   physicians,   of  little  expcnce  to  me.     But  if  any 

!  Unexpected  exigence  should  press   me,  you   shall  see, 

\  dear  Sir.  how  cheerfully  1  can  be  obliged  to  so  much 

liberality.     I  am,  Sir, 

"  Your  most  obedient 

"  And  most  humble  servant, 
•'November  19.  1783.  "  Sam.  JohNSON.'* 

I  find  in  this,  ns  in  former  years,  notices  of  his  kind 
attention  to  Mrs.  Gardiner,  who,  though  in  the  humble 
station  of  a  tallow-chandler  H|)on  Snow-hill,  was  a 
woman  of  excellent  good  sen>e,  pious,  and  charitable.'* 
Slie  told  me,  she  had  been  introduced  to  him  by  Mrs. 
Masters,  the  |>oetcss,  whose  volumes  he  revised,  and,  it 
is  said,  illuminated  here  and  there  with  a  ray  of  his 
own  genius.  Mrs.  Gardiner  was  very  zealous  for  the 
support  of  the  Ladies*  charity-school,  in  the  parish  of 
St.  Sepulchre.  It  is  confined  to  females ;  and,  I  am 
told,  it  afforded  a  hint  for  the  stoiy  of  Bettt/  Broom  in 

»  [In  his  Will  Dr.  Johnson  Icfl  her  a  I)ook  "  at  her  election,  to 
keep  a»  a  tukcn  of  remembrance."     MAtoXB.] 

(This  excellent  woman  died  September  13, 1789,  aged?*.    A.  C] 
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**  The  Idler."  Johqson  this  year,  I  find,  obtained  for 
it  a  sermon  iVoni  t)m  late  Bishop  of  St.  Asapli,  Dr. 
Shipley,  whom  he,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Ulrs.  Thrale, 
charactenses  as  "  knowing  and  conversible ; "  and 
whom  all  who  knew  his  Lordship,  even  those  who 
differed  from  him  in  politicks,  remember  with  much 
respect. 

The  Earl  of  Carlisle  having  wntten  a  tragedy,  en- 
titled •*  The  Fatjikk's  Revexgk  "  some  of  his  Lord- 
ship's friends  applied  to  Mrs.  Chaj)one,  to  prevail  on 
Dr.  .Johnson  to  read  and  give  his  opinion  of  it,  which  he 
accordini^iy  did,  in  a  letter  to  that  lady.  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  having  informed  me  that  this  letter  was  in 
I^ord  Ca!'lisle*s  possession,  though  I  was  not  fortunate 
enough  to  have  the  honour  of  being  known  to  his 
Lordship,  trusting  to  the  general  courtesy  of  literature, 
I  wrote  to  him,  requesting  the  favour  of  a  copy  of  it, 
and  to  be  permitted  to  insert  it  in  my  Life  of  Dr.  John- 
son. His  Ix>rdship  was  so  good  us  to  comply  with  my 
request,  and  has  tlius  enabled  nie  to  enrich  my  work 
with  a  very  fine  piece  of  writing,  which  displays  both 
the  critical  skill  and  politeness  of  my  illustrious  friend ; 
and  perhaps  the  curiosity  which  it  will  excite,  may 
induce  the  noble  and  elegant  Authour  to  gratify  the 
world  by  the  publication  '  of  a  performance,  of  which 
Dr.  Johnson  has  spoken  in  such  terms. 

"  TO  MKS.  CHAPONE. 
"  MADA3f, 

**  By  sending  the  tragedy  to  me  a  second  time,* 
I  think  that  a    ver}-  honourable  distinction  has  been 


•  A  few  copies  only  of  this  tragedy  have  been  printed,  and  given 
to  the  aiiihour's  friends, 

*  Or  Johnson  having  been  very  ill  when  the  tragedy  was  Bnt 
bint  lu  him,  hud  declined  the  consideration  of  iu 
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shewn  me,  and  T  did  not  delay  the  perusal,  of  which  I 
am  now  to  tell  the  ctTcct. 

"  The  construction  of  the  play  is  not  completely 
regular;  the  stage  is  too  often  %'acant,  and  the  scenes 
are  not  sufficiently  connected.  This,  however,  would 
l>e  called  by  Dryden  only  a  mechanical  defoct ;  which 
takes  away  little  from  the  power  of  the  poem,  and 
which  is  seen  rather  thaa  felt. 

"  A  rigid  examiner  of  the  diction  might,  perhaps, 
wish  some  words  changed,  and  some  lines  more  vigo- 
rously terminated.  But  from  such  petty  imperfections 
what  writer  was  ever  free  ? 

**  The  general  form  and  force  of  the  dialogue  is  of 
moi-e  importance.  It  seems  to  want  that  (quickness  of 
reciprocation  which  characterises  the  English  drama, 
and  is  not  always  sufficiently  fervid  or  animated. 

"  Of  the  sentiments,  I  remember  not  one  that  I 
wished  omitted.  In  the  imagery  I  cannot  forbear  to 
distinguish  the  comparison  of  joy  succeeding  grief  to 
light  rushing  on ihe  eye  accustomed  to  darkness.^  It 
jieems  to  have  all  that  can  l>e  desired  to  make  it  please. 
It  is  new,  just,  and  delightful. 

"  With  tlie  characters,  either  as  conceived  or  pre- 
served, I  have  no  fault  to  find  ;  but  wa?  much  inclined 
to  congratulate  a  writer,  who  in  defiance  of  prejudice 
and  fashion,  made  the  Anrhbishop  a  good  man,  and 
scorned  all  thoughtless  applause^  which  a  vicious  church- 
man would  have  brought  him. 

'*  The  catastro[)hc  is  affecting.  The  Father  and 
Daughter  both  culpable,  both  wretched,  and  both 
|jenitcnt,  divide  between  them  our  pity  and  our  sorrow. 

*  '•  I  could  bare  born  my  woes ;  that  stranger  Joy 

Woundi  while  it  xmileK  : — ^TTielontj-impri^on'd  wretch, 
Emerging  from  the  night  uf  his  Hnmp  crll, 
Shrinks  from  the  sun's  bright  bearan;  and  that  which  fiingv 
Gladness  o'er  aW,  to  him  is  a^ny." 
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"  Tluis,  ^fodam,  I  have  peHbrmecl  M'hat  I  did  not 
willingly  undertake,  and  could  not  decently  refuse. 
The  noble  writer  will  be  pleased  to  reniembcr  that 
sincere  criticism  ought  to  raise  no  reseutment,  liecause 
jadgetnent  is  not  under  the  contraul  of  will ;  but  in- 
voluntary criticism,  as  It  has  still  less  of  clioice,  ought 
to  be  morci-cmotc  from  possibility  of  offence. 

"  I  am,  &CC. 
"  November  28,  I7S3.  "  Sam.  Joh SSON." 

I  consulted  him  on  two  questions  of  a  verj'  di^crent 
nature:  one,  whether  the  unconstitutional  influence 
exercised  by  the  Peera  of  Scotland  in  the  election  of 
the  representatives  of  the  Commons,  by  means  of  ficti- 
tious qualificalioiis,  oug:Iit  not  to  be  resisted ; — the  other. 
What  in  propriety  and  humanity,  should  be  done  with 
old  horses  undble  to  labour.  I  gave  him  some  account 
of  my  life  at  Auchinlcck;  andrxpressed  my  satisfaction 
that  the  gentlemen  of  the  county  had,  at  two  publick 
meetings,  elected  me  Uieir  Prctsesf  or  chairman. 


"  TO  JAMES  JJOSWELL,  ESQ. 
*•  DEAR  Sin, 

"  Like  all  oilier  men  who  have  great  friends,  y< 
begin  to  feel  the  pangs  of  neglected  merit ;  and  all  the 
comfort  that  I  can  give  you  is,  by  telling  you  that  yow 
have  probably  more  pang-s  to  feel,  and  more  neglect  to 
suAlt.  You,  have  indeed,  begun  to  complain  too  soon; 
and  I  hope  I  am  the  only  confidant  of  your  discontent. 
Your  friends  have  not  yet  had  leisure  to  gratify  pei*sonal 
kindness ;  they  have  hitherto  been  busy  in  strengthening 
their  ministerial  interest.  If  a  vacancy  happens  in 
Scotland,  give  them  early  intelligence :  and  as  you  can 
serve  Government  as  |>owcrfully  as  any  of  your  probable 
competitors,  you  may  make  in  some  sort  a  warrantable 
claim. 
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"  Of  the  exaltations  and  depressions  of  your  mind 
jou  deliglit  to  talk,  and  1  hate  to  hear.  Drive  all  such 
&ncies  from  you. 

"  On  the  day  when  I  received  your  letter,  I  think, 
the  foregoing  page  was  written ;  to  which  one  disease 
or  another  has  hindered  me  from  making' any  additions. 
T  am  now  a  little  hetter.  But  sickness  and  solitude 
press  me  very  heavily.  J  could  bear  sickness  better, 
if  I  wci*e  relieved  from  solitude. 

"  The  present  dreadful  confusion  of  the  puhlick 
ought  to  make  you  wrap  yourself  up  in  your  hereditary 
possession?,  which,  though  less  than  you  may  wish,  are 
more  than  you  can  want;  and  in  an  hour  of  religious 
retirement  return  thanks  to  God,  who  has  exempted 
you  from  any  strong  temptation  to  faction,  trcnchery» 
plunder,  and  disloyalty. 

'*  As  your  neighbours  distinguish  you  by  sucli  ho- 
nours as  they  can  bestow,  content  yourself  with  your 
station,  without  neglecting  your  profession.  Your 
estate  and  the  Courts  will  find  you  full  employment, 
and  your  mind  well  occupied  will  be  quiet. 

"  The  usurpation  of  the  nobility,  for  they  apparently 
usurp  all  the  iu/luence  they  gain  by  fraud  and  misre- 
presentation, I  think  it  certainly  lawful,  perhaps  your 
duty,  to  resist.  What  is  not  their  own,  they  have  only 
by  robbery. 

•*  Your  question  about  the  horses  gives  me  more 
perplexity.  I  know  not  well  what  advice  to  give  you, 
I  can  only  recommend  a  rule  which  you  do  not  want ; 
— give  as  little  pain  as  you  can.  I  suppose  that  we 
have  a  right  to  their  service  while  their  strength  lasts; 
what  we  can  do  with  them  afterwards,  I  cannot  so 
easily  determine.  But  let  us  consider.  Nobody  denies 
kthat  man  has  a  right  first  to  milk  the  cow,  and  to  sheer 
the  sheep,  and  then  to  kill  them  for  his  table.     May 
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he  not»  by  parity  of  reason,  first  work  a  horse,  and 
then  kill  him  the  easiest  way,  that  he  may  hare  the 
means  of  another  horse,  or  food  for  cows  and 
sheep?  Man  is  influenced  in  hoth  cases  by  different 
motives  of  self-interest.  He  that  rejects  the  one  must 
.   reject  the  other.  "  I  am,  &c. 

'•  London,  Dec.  2+,  1783.  "  SaM.  JohNSON.** 

**  A  happy  and  pious  Christmas ;  and  many  happy 
years  to  you,  your  lady,  and  children." 

The  late  ingenious  3Ir.  Mickle,  some  lime  before  his 
death,  wrote  me  a  letter  concerning  Dr.  Johnson,  in 
which  he  mentions,  "  I  was  upwards  of  twelve  years 
acquainted  with  him,  was  frequently  in  his  company, 
always  talked  with  ease  to  him,  and  can  truly  say,  that 
I  never  received  from  him  one  rough  word." 

In  this  letter  he  relates  his  having,  while  engaged  in 
translating  tlie  I^uciad,  liad  a  dispute   of  eonsideraljle 
length  with  Johnson,  who,  as  usual,  declaimed  upon 
the  misery  and  corruption  of  a  sea  lifc^  and   used  this 
expression  : — "  It  had  been  happy  for  the  world,  Sir,  if 
your  hero  Gama,  Prince  Henry  of  Portugal,  and  Co- 
lumbus, had  never  been  born,  or  that  their  schemes  had 
never  gone  farther  than    their   own  imaginations."^ — 
"  This  sentiment,  (says  Mr.  Micklc,)  which  is  to  be  found 
in  his  '  Introduction  to  the  World  displayed/  I,  in  my 
Dissertation  prefixed  to  the  Luciad,  have  controverted ; 
and  though  authours  arc  said  to  be  bad  judges  of  their 
own  works,  I  am  not  ashamed  to  own  to  a  friend,  that 
that  dissertatioti  is  my  favourite  alx»ve  all  thai  I  ever 
attempted  in  prose.     Next  year,  when  the  Luciad  was 
published,  I  waited  on  Dr.  Johnson,  who  addressed  me 
witli  one  of  his  good-humoured  smiles : — *  Well,  you, 
have  remembered  our  dispute  about  Prince  Ilenr}',  and 
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have  cited  me  too.  You  have  done  your  paft  very 
well  indeed :  you  liave  made  the  best  of  your  argu- 
ment ;  but  I  am  not  convinced  yet/ 

«*  Before  publishing  the  Luciad,  I  sent  ISTr.  Hoole  a 
proof  of  that  part  of  the  introduction,  in  which  I  make 
mention  of  Dr.  Johnson,  yourself  and  other  well-wishers 
to  the  work,  begging  it  might  be  shewn  to  Dr.  Johnson. 
This  was  accordingly  done ;  and  in  place  of  the 
simj>Ie  mention  of  htm  which  I  ha<l  made,  he  dictated 
to  Air.  Hoole  the  sentence  as  it  now  stands. 

"  Dr.  Johnson  told  me  in  1772,  that,  a!>out  twenty 
years  before  that  time,  he  himself  had  n  design  to  trans- 
late the  Lusiad,  of  the  merit  of  which  he  spoke  highly, 
but  had  Ix^en  prevented  by  a  number  of  other  engage- 
ments." 

Mr.  Mickle  reminds  mc  in  this  letter,  of  a  conver- 
sation at  dinner  one  day  at  Mv.  Iloole's  with  Dr. 
Johnson,  when  Mr.  Nicol,  the  King's  Bookseller,  and  J, 
attempted  to  controvert  the  maxim,  "  better  that 
ten  guilty  should  escape,  than  one  innocent  pc!*son 
suffer ;  "  and  were  answered  by  Dr.  Johnson  with  great 
'power  of  reasoning  and  eloquence.  I  am  very  sorry 
that  I  have  no  record  of  that  day  :  but  I  well  recollect 
my  illustrious  friend's  having  ably  shewn,  that  unless 
civil  institutions  ensure  protection  to  the  innocent,  all 
the  confidence  which  mankind  should  have  in  them 
would  Ix'  lost. 

i  shall  here  mention  what  in  strict  chronological 
arrangement,  should  hare  appeared  in  my  account  of 
last  year;  but  may  more  properly  be  introduced  here, 
the  controversy  having  not  been  closed  till  this.  The 
Reverend  Mr.  Shaw,  a  native  of  one  of  the  Hebrides, 
having  entertained  doubts  of  the  authenticity  of  the 
poems  ascribed  to  Ossian,  divested  himself  of  national 
bigotry ;  and  having  tiavelled  in  the  Highlands  and 
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Islands  of  Scotland,  and  also  in  Ireland,  in  order  to  fur- 
nish himself  with  materials  for  a  Gaclick  Dictionai-y, 
which  he  afterwards  compiled,  was  so  fully  satisfied  that 
Dr.  Johnson  was  in  the  right  upon  the  question,  that  he 
candidly  published  a  pamphlet,  stating  his  conviction, 
aiid  the  proofs  and  reasons  on  which  it  was  founded. 
A  person  at  Edinhnrgli,  of  the  name  of  Clark,  an- 
swered this  pnmphlet  with  much  zeal,  and  much  abuse 
of  its  aiithour.  Johnson  took  Mr.  Shaw  under  his 
protection,  und  gave  him  his  assistance  iu  writing  a 
reply,  which  has  been  admired  by  tlic  best  Judges,  and 
by  many  been  considered  as  conclusive.  A  few  para- 
graphs, which  sufficiently  mark  their  great  Authour, 
shall  be  selected, 

"  My  assertions  are.,  for  the  most  part,  purely  ne- 
gative :  I  deny  the  existence  of  Fingal,  because  in  a 
long  and  curious  peregrination  through  the  Gaelick 
regions  I  have  never  been  able  to  find  it.  What  I 
could  not  see  myself,  1  suspect  to  be  equally  invisible 
to  others ;  and  I  suspect  with  the  more  reason,  as 
among  all  those  who  have  seen  it  no  man  can  shew  it. 

**  Mr.  Clark  compares  the  obstinacy  of  those  who 
disbelieve  the  genuineness  of  <^>ssian  to  a  blind  man, 
who  should  dispute  the  reality  of  colours,  and  deny  that 
the  British  troops  are  clothed  in  red.  l''he  blind  man's 
doubt  would  be  rational,  if  he  ilid  not  know  by  expe- 
rience that  others  have  a  power  which  he  himself  wants : 
but  what  perspicacity  has  Mr.  Clark  which  Nature 
has  withheld  from  me  or  the  rest  of  mankind  ?^ 

"  The  true  state  of  the  parallel  must  l>e  this; — sup- 
pose a  man,  with  eyes  like  his  neighbours,  was  told  by 
a  boasting  corporal,  that  the  troo|)s,  indeed,  wore  red 
clothes  for  their  ordinary  dress,  but  that  every  soldier 
had  likewise  a  suit  of  black  velvet,  which  he  puts  on 
wlieu  Um  King  reviews  them.     This  he  thinks  strange* 
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and  desires  to  sec  the  fine  clothes,  but  finds  nobody  in 
forty  thousand  men  that  can  produce  either  coat  or 
waistcoat.  One,  indeed,  has  left  them  in  his  chest  at 
Port  Mahon;  another  has  always  heard  that  he  ought 
to  have  velvet  clothes  somewhere;  and  a  third  has 
heard  somebody  say,  that  soldiers  ought  to  wear  velvet. 
Can  the  enquirer  l>e  blamed  if  he  goes  away  believing 
Uiat  a  soldier's  red  coat  is  all  that  he  has  ? 

"  But  the  most  obdurate  incredulity  may  l>e  shamed 
or  silenced  by  facts.  To  overpower  contradictions,  let 
the  soldier  shew  his  velvet  cont,  and  the  Fingalist  the 
original  of  ()3sian. 

"  The  difference  between  us  and  the  blind  man  is 
thb:  the  blind  man  is  unconvinced,  l>ecause  he  cannot 
Bee ;  and  we,  because,  though  we  can  see,  we  find  no- 
thing that  can  be  shown." 

Notwithstanding  the  complication  of  disorders  under 
which  Johnson  now  lalioured,  he  did  not  resign  himself 
to  despondency  and  discontent,  but  nith  wisdom  and 
s|>int  endeavoured  to  console  and  amuse  his  mind  with 
as  many  innocent  enjoyments  as  he  could  procure.  iSir 
John  Hawkins  has  mentioned  the  cordiality  with  which 
he  insisted  that  such  of  the  members  of  the  old  club  in 
Ivy-lane  as  sui'vived,  should  meet  again  and  dine  to- 
gether, which  they  did  twice  at  a  tavern,  and  once  at 
hb  house  :  and  in  order  to  ensure  himself  society  in  the 
evening  for  three  days  in  the  week,  lie  instituted  a  club 
at  the  Essex  Head,  in  Essex-street,  then  kept  by  Sa^ 
muel  Greaves,  an  old  servant  of  Mr.  Thrale's. 


"   TO   Sia   JOSHUA   RKYKOLDSi. 
"  DEAH  SIR. 

"  It  is  inconvenient  to  me  to  come  out ;  I  should 
else  have  waited  on  you  with  an  account  of  a  Uttle 
Evening-Club  which  we  are  establishing  in  Essex-street, 
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in  the  Strand,  and  of  which  you  are  desired  to  1)e  one. 
It  will  bt'  held  at  the  Esstex  Head,  now  kept  by  an  old 
servant  of  Thrale's,  The  company  is  numerous,  and, 
as  you  will  see  by  the  list,  miscellaneous.  The  terms 
are  lax,  and  the  expences  light.  Mr.  Barry  was 
adopted  by  Dr.  Brocklesby,  who  joined  with  me  in 
fonning  the  plan.  We  meet  thrice  a  week,  and  he  who 
misses  forfeits  two-pence. 

**'  If  you  are  willing  to  become  a  member,  draw  a  line 
under  your  name.     Return  the  list.     We  meet  for  the 
first  time  on  Monday  at  eight.     1  am,  &c, 
"  Dec.  4,  1 783.  "  SaM.   JohNSON." 

It  did  not  suit  Sir  Joshua  to  be  one  of  this  Club. 
But  when  I  mention  only  Mr.  Daines  Barrin^tnn,  Dr. 
Brocklesl)y,  Mr.  Murpliy,  Mr.  John  Nichols,  Mr.  Cooke, 
Mr.  Joddrell,  Mr.  Paradise,  Dr.  Hoi-sely,  Mr.  Wfnd- 
ham,*  T  shall  sufficiently  obviate  the  misrepresentation 
of  it  by  Sir  John  Hawkins,  as  if  it  had  been  a  low  ale- 
house association,  hy  which  Johnson  was  degraded. 
Johnson  himself,  like  his  name-sake  CMd  Ben,  composed 
the  rules  of  bis  Club.^ 


*  I  was  in  Scotland  when  ihis  Club  wju  founded,  and  during  all 
the  winter.  Johnson,  however,  declared  I  should  be  a  member,  and 
invented  a  word  upon  the  occasion  :  "  Boswell,  (said  he)  \n  n  very 
dubabie  man."  When  I  cwne  to  town  I  ww  propoeed  by  Mr.  Bar- 
rington,  aod  chonen.  I  believe  there  are  few  societies  where  Iberc 
is  belter  converanlion  or  raorc  decorum.  Several  of  us  rewlved  to 
continue  it  after  our  great  founder  was  reraovcd  by  death.  Other 
membeni  were  added  ;  and  now.  about  eight  years  since  that  lou, 
we  go  on  happily. 

'  Roles. 
'*  To-dny  deep  thnnghls  with  me  resolve  to  drench 
*'  In  mirth,  which  after  oo  repenting  draws. — MiLTow. 

^^  The  Club  shall  consist  of  four-aad*twenty.  ".'' 
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In  the  end  of  tliis  year  he  was  seized  with  a  spas- 
modic asthma  of  such  violence,  that  he  was  confined  to 
the  house  in  great  pain,  heing  sometixnes  obliged  to  sit 
all  night  in  bis  chair,  a  recumbent  posture  being  so 
hurtful  to  his  respiration,   that   Ite  could   not  endure 

'*  The  meetings  shall  be  on  the  Monday.  Tliursday,  and  Saturday 
of  erery  week  ;  but  in  the  week  before  Eneter  there  shall  be  no 
neecing. 

"  Every  member  li  at  liberty  to  introduce  a  friend  once  a  week, 
but  not  oftener. 

"  Two  members  shull  oblige  themselves  to  attend  in  their  turn 
erery  night  from  eight  to  ten,  or  to  procure  tvro  to  attend  in   their 

VOOBl. 

"  Every  member  present  at  the  Club  sh.ill  Rjund  at  least  si  xpence ; 
and  every  member  ^vho  st.iys  away  shall  forfeit  threepence. 

**Thc  master  of  the  house  shall  keep  an  account  of  the  absent 
merobei!! ;  and  deliver  to  the  President  of  the  night  a  list  of  the  for- 
feitH  incurred. 

"  When  any  member  returns  after  absence,  he  shall  immediately 
lay  down  his  forfeits;  which  if  he  omits  to  do,  the  President  shall 
Tcqaire. 

**  There  Hhnll  be  no  general  reckoning,  but  everr  man  shall  nd* 
jtot  hiH  own  expences. 

"The  night  of  indispensable  attendance  will  come  (o  every  mem- 
ber once  a  month.  Whoever  shall  for  three  months  together  omit 
to  attend  himself,  or  by  substitution,  nor  shall  make  any  apology  in 
the  fourth  month,  lUiall  be  conRidercH  at  having  ubdicnted  the  Club. 

*'  When  A  vacancy  i*  to  be  filled,  the  name  of  the  candidnlc,  and 
of  the  member  recommending  him.  Hhall  stand  in  the  CUib-room 
three  nights.  On  the  fourti^  lie  may  he  chosen  by  ballot ;  si\  mem- 
bers at  least  being  present,  and  two-thirds  of  the  ballot  being  in  hit  _ 
favour ;  or  the  majority,  bhould  the  numbers  not  be  dtviMble  by 
three.  ^| 

"  The  moflter  of  the  hoiue  itull  give  notice^  six  dayit  before,  (o 
each  of  those  mcrobeni  whotte  turn  of  necessary  attendance  Is  come. 

"The  notice    may  be  in  these   words: — *  Sir.  On  the 

-^—  of ,  will  be  your  turn  of  presiding  ut  the  Eii*ex  Heod. 

Toar  company  is  therefore  earnestly  requested.' 

"  One  penny  »hall  be  left  by  each  member  fnr  the  waiter." 

Johnson's  de6nition  of  a  (.^lub  in  this  sense,  in  \n%  Dictionary,  is^ 
**  An  assembly  of  good  fellows,  meeting  under  crrtamoonditioa*.'* 
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lying  in  bed ;  and  there  came  upon  him  at  the  same 
time  that  oppressive  and  fatal  disease,  a  dropsy.  It  was 
a  very  severe  winter,  which  probably  agg^-avated  his 
complaints;  and  the  solitude  in  which  Mr.  I^vott  and 
Mrs.  Williams  had  left  him,  rendered  his  life  veiy  gloomy. 
Mrs.  Desmoulins,  who  still  lived,  was  herself  so  very 
ill,  that  she  could  contribute  very  little  to  his  relief. 
He,  however,  had  none  of  that  unsocial  shyness  which 
we  commonly  see  in  people  afflicted  with  sickness.  He 
did  not  hide  his  head  frotn  the  world,  in  solitary  ab- 
straction ;  he  did  not  deny  himself  to  the  visits  of  his 
friends  and  acquaintances ;  but  at  all  times;  when  he 
was  not  overcome  by  sleep,  was  ready  for  conversation 
as  in  his  best  days. 


"  TO  Mns.  i.ucy  porter,  in  lichfield. 

*'   DEAR  MADAM, 

"  You  may  perhaps  think  me  negligent  that  I 
have  not  written  to  you  again  upon  the  loss  of  your 
brother;  but  condolences  and  consolations  are  such 
common  and  such  useless  things,  that  the  omission  of 
Ihcm  is  no  great  crime  :  and  my  own  diseases  occupy 
my  mind  and  engage  my  care.  My  nights  are  n»iserably 
restless,  and  my  days,  therefore,  are  heavy.  I  try, 
however,  to  hold  up  my  head  as  high  as  I  can. 

'*  I  am  sorry  that  your  health  is  impaired:  perhaps 
the  spring  and  the  summer  may,  in  some  degree,  restore 
it;  but  if  not,  we  must  submit  to  the  inconveniences 
of  lime,  as  to  the  other  disjwnsntions  of  Eternal  Good- 
ness. Pray  for  mc,  and  write  to  me,  or  let  Mr.  Pearson 
write  for  you.  I  am,  &c. 
"  London.  Not.  29,  178S.  "  SaM.  JoHNSON." 

And  now  I  am  arrived  at  the  last  year  of  the  life  of 
Samuel.  Johnson,  a  year  in  which,  although  jwissed 
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ia  severe  indisposition,  he  nevertheless  gave  many 
evidences  of  the  continuance  of  those  wonderons  |)owers 
of  mind,  which  raised  him  so  high  in  the  iulellectual 
world.  His  conversation  and  his  letters  of  this  year 
were  in  no  respect  inleriour  to  those  of  former  years. 

The  following  is  a  rcniarkahle  proof  of  his  heing  alive 
to  the  most  minute  curiosities  of  literature. 


"  TO  MR,  DILLY,   BOOKSELLER,   IN  THE  POULTUy. 
*'   SIR. 

"  There  is  in  tlie  world  a  set  of  books  which  used 
to  be  sold  by  the  booksellers  oti  tlie  bridge,  and  which 
I  must  entreat  you  to  procure  me.  They  are  called. 
Burtons  Bookn  ; *  the  title  of  one  is  Admirable  Ciir't- 

■  [Tlu»e  booka  arc  much  more  numerous  limn  Johnson  stippo!;ed. 
The  following  list  comprisen  Kcvcralof  them  ;  bijt  probably  is  incom- 
plete : 

1.  Historical  Rarities  in  London  and  WestmiaAter 1681 

2.  Wnn  in  Kngluml,  Scotland,  and  Ireland 1681 

S,  Wondcrfal  Prodigies  of  Judgement  and  Mercy 1681 

'4.  Strange  and  prodigious  religious  CuBtoms  and  Manners  of 

sundry  Nations  . , . , 1683 

5.  Knglish  Empire  in  America 1685 

C.  Sur|)rising  Miracles  of  Nature  and  Art 1685 

[Admirable  Curiosities  of  Nnlore,  &c.  16SI.— Probably 
the  same  book  with  n  different  title.] 

7.  History  of  Scotland ;.^ J68S 

8.  Hinlory  of  Ireland ..T 1665 

9.  Two  Journies  to  JeruAalem 1685 

10.  Nine  W'orthien  of  the  World ^ ^ . . .  1687 

11.  Winter's  Evenings'  Entertainments ^.... 1687 

12.  The  English  Hero,  or  the  Life  of  Sir  Fmncis  Drake. ...  1687 

13.  Memorable  Accidents  and  unheard-of  Transactionn, . , .  1693 

14.  HUtory  of  the  House  of  Orange 1693 

15.  Burton's  Acu  of  ih<>  M«nyr»  (or,  of  Martyr*  in  flame*)  1695 

16.  Curiosities  of  England 1697 

17.  History  of  Oliver  Cromwell. ... ».. 1698 

18.  Unparalleled  Vurictien .«.>......  ..1699 

19.  Unfortunate  Court  Favourites  of  England , .  • .  1706 
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Mtiies,  Rarities^  mid  IVonders  in  England.  I  Tjclievc 
khcrc  are  about  five  or  six  of  them ;  they  seem  very 
'•proper  to  allure  backward  readers;  be  so  kind  as  to  get 
them  for  me,  and  send  me  them  with  the  best  printed 
edition  of  •  Baxter's  Call  to  the  Unconverted.' 

«  I  am,  &c. 

Jan.  6,  178*.  "  SASf.  JoHMSON," 


"  TO   MR,   PEBKINS. 
"  HKAK  Sin, 

*'  1  WAS  very  sorry  not  to  see  you,  when  you  were 
so  kind  as  to  call  on  me ;  but  to  disnp|>oiut  friends,  and 
if  they  are  not  very  good-natured,  to  disoblige  them,  is 
one  of  the  evils  of  sickness.  If  you  will  please  to  let 
me  know  which  of  the  afternoons  in  this  week,  I  shall 
be  favoured  with  another  visit  by  you  and  Mrs.  Perkins, 
and  the  young  |H;o|>le,  I  will  take  all  the  measures  that 
I  can  to  be  pretty  well  at  that  time.    I  am^  dear  Sir, 

"  Your  most  humble  ser>'ant, 
*■  Jau.2l,  178+,  "  Sam.  Jounson." 

His  attention  to  the  Esscx-TTcad  Club  appears  from 
the  following  letter  to  Mr.  Alderman  Clark,  a  gentle- 
man for  whom  he  deservedly  entertained  a  great  regard. 

20.  Hiatory  of  the  UvMoTEnglUh  Divines 1709 

21.  Ingenious  Riddles 

22.  Unhoppy  Princesses,  or  the  History  of  Anne  Boleyn  and 

Lady  Jane  Gray J"10 

H3.  /Kftopi  Fables,  in  ppoue  nnd  verse. 1712 

2*.  History  of  Mrginio ^722 

25.  Kngli-^h  Acquisitions  in  Guinea  ond  the  East  lndi«. . . .  1726 

26.  Female  Excellency,  or  the  Lodie»*  Glory ITttS 

27.  (•eneml  History  of  Earthqunken. 1786 

"SS.  The  English  Heroine,  or  the  Life  and  Adventure*  of  Mn. 

Chri-tiun  Davicn,  cootmonly  cnlled  Mather  Won, . . . 

'99-  YottlliB  Divine  Piutine — ^ 
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'*   TO  BICHAKD  CI-AIUC,    KSQ. 
«    DEAR  SIR, 

**  You  will  receive  a  requisition,  according  to  the 
rules  of  the  Club,  to  be  at  the  house  as  President  of  the 
night.  This  turn  comes  once  a  month,  and  the  member 
is  obliged  to  attend,  or  send  another  in  his  place.  You 
were  enrolled  in  the  Club  b}-  my  invitation,  and  I 
ought  to  introduce  you  ;  but  as  T  am  hindered  by  sick- 
ness, Mr.  Hoole  will  very  pro|>erIy  supply  my  place  as 
introductor,  or  youi*s  as  President.  I  hope  in  milder 
weather  to  be  a  very  constant  attendant. 

*'  I  am,  Sir,  &cc. 
"  Jan.  27,  1784.  "   SaM.  JoHNSON.'* 

•*  You  ought  to  be  informed  that  the  forfeits  began 
with  the  year,  and  that  e\*ery  night  of  non-attendance 
incurs  the  mulct  of  three-pence,  that  is,  nine-pence  a 
week." 


On  the  8th  of  January  I  wrote  to  him,  anxiously 
enquiring  as  to  his  health,  anti  enclosing  my  "  Letter 
to  the  People  of  Scotland,  on  the  Present  State  of  the 
Nation." — "  I  trust,  (said  I,)  that  you  will  he  liberal 
enough  to  make  allowance  for  my  differing  from  you 
on  two  points,  [the  i\fiddlesex  Election,  and  the  Ame- 
rican War,]  when  my  general  principles  of  government 
are  according  to  your  own  heart,  and  when,  at  a  crisis 
of  doubtful  event,  I  stand  forth  witfi  honest  zeal  as  an 
ancient  and  faithful  Briton.  My  reason  for  introducing 
those  two  poitits  was,  that  as  my  opinions  with  regard 
to  them  had  been  declared  at  the  periods  when  they 
were  least  favourable,  I  might  have  the  credit  of  a  man 
who  18  not  a  worshipper  of  ministerial  power.** 
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"  TO  JAMES  BOSWEl-L,   ESQ. 
*'   DEAIl  SIR, 

**  I  UBAU  of  many  em|uiries  which  your  kindness 
Las  di.s])oscd  you  to  make  after  me.  I  have  long 
intended  you  a  lonp  letter,  which  perhaps  the  imagina- 
tion of  its  length  hindered  me  from  beginning".  1  will, 
therefore,  content  myself  with  a  shorter.  ^ 

"  Having  promoted  the  institution  of  a  new  Club  in 
the  ncighboujhood,  uL  the  house  of  an  old  servant  of 
Thrale'a,  I  went  thither  to  meet  the  company,  and  was 
seized  with  a  spasmodick  asthma,  so  violent,  that  with 
difficulty  I  got  to  my  own  house,  in  which  1  have  been 
confined  eight  or  nine  weeks,  and  from  which  I  ktiow 
not  when  I  shall  be  able  to  go  even  to  church.  The 
asthma,  however,  is  not  the  worst.  A  dropsy  gains 
ground  upon  mc :  my  legs  and  thighs  arc  very  much 
swollen  M  ith  water,  which  I  should  be  content  if  1 
could  keep  there,  but  I  am  afraid  that  it  will  soon  be 
higher,  ^fy  nights  are  very  slecjiless  and  very  tedious. 
And  yet  I  am  extremely  afraid  of  dying. 

*'  IMy  physicians  try  to  make  me  ho|>c,  that  much 
of  my  malady  is  the  effect  of  cold,  and  that  some  degree 
at  least  of  recovery  is  to  Ik  expected  from  vernal  breezes 
and  summer  suns.  If  my  life  is  prolonged  to  autumn, 
I  should  I>e  glad  to  try  a  warmer  cUmate;  thougli  Jiow 
to  travel  with  a  diseased  body,  without  a  companion  to 
conduct  me,  and  with  very  little  money,  I  do  not  well 
see.  Ramsay  has  recovered  his  limbs  in  Italy ;  and 
Fielding  was  sent  to  Lisbon,  where,  indeed,  he  died; 
but  he  was,  I  believe,  past  hope  when  he  went.  Think 
Ibr  me  what  I  can  do. 

"  I  received  your  pamphlet,  and  when  I  write  again 
may  perhaj>s  tell  you  some  opinion  ab<>ut  it ;  but  you 
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will  for^ve  a  man  struggling  with  disease  his  neglect  of 
disputes,  ]K>liticks,  and  pamphlets.  I^et  me  have  your 
prayere.  My  compliments  to  your  lady,  and  young 
ODes.  Ask  your  physicians  about  my  case  :  and  desii*e 
8ir  Alexander  Dick  to  write  me  his  opinion. 

"  I  am,  dear  Sir,  iScc. 
•Feb.  II,  1784.  "   SaM.  JoUNSON." 

**  TO    MHS.  LUCy    PORTER    IN   LICHFIELD. 
•*   MY  DEAREST  LOVE, 

**  1  HAVE  been  extremely  ill  of  an  asthma  and 
dropsy,  but  i-eceived  by  the  mercy  of  Gon,  sudden,  and 
unexpected  relief  last  Thursday,  by  the  discharge  of 
twenty  pints  of  water.  AVhether  I  shall  continue  free, 
or  shall  fdl  again,  cannot  bo  told.     Pray  for  me. 

"  Death,  my  dear,  is  very  dreadful ;  let  us  think 
nothing  worth  our  care  but  how  to  prepare  for  it :  what 
we  know  amiss  in  ourselves  let  us  make  haste  to  amend, 
and  put  our  trust  in  the  mercy  of  Goi>,  and  the  inter- 
cession of  our  Saviour.     I  am,  dear  Madam, 

"  Your  most  humble  sei*vant, 
"  Feb.  23.  ITS*.  **  SaM.  JuhnsoN." 


"  TO   JAMES   BOSVVELL,    ESQ. 

"  DEAR  SIB, 

"  I  HAVE  just  advanced  so  far  towards  recovery  as 
to  read  a  pamphlet;  and  you  may  reasonably  suppose 
that  the  first  pamphlet  which  I  read  was  yours.  I  am 
very  much  of  your  opinion,  and,  like  you,  feel  great 
indignation  at  the  indecency  with  which  tJic  King  is 
every  day  treated.  Your  pajier  contains  very  consider- 
able knowledge  of  history  and  of  the  constitution,  very 
properly  produced  and  applied.     It  will  ceilainly  raise 
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your  character,^  though  perhaps  it  may  not  make  you 
a  Mitiistcr  of  State. 

"  I  desire  you  to  see  Mrs,  Stewart  once  again,  and 
tell  her,  that  in  the  letter-case  was  a  letter  relating  to 
me,  for  wliich  I  will  pve  her,  if  she  is  willing  to  give  it 
me,  another  guinea.  The  letter  h  of  consequence  only 
to  me.  I  am,  dear  Sir,  &c. 
"London,  Feb. 27,  178t.  "  SasI,  JoHNSON." 

In  consequence  of  Johnson's  request  that  I  should  ask 
our  physicians  about  his  case,  and  desire  Sir  Alexander 
Dick  to  send  his  opinion,  I  transmitted  him  a  letter 
from  that  very  amiable  Baronet,  then  in  his  eighty-first 
year,  with  his  faculties  as  entire  as  ever :  and  men- 
tioned his  expressions  to  me  in  the  note  accompanying 
it, — "  With  my  most  affectionate  wishes  for  Dr.  John- 
son's recovery,  in  which  his  friends,  his  country,  and  all 
mankind  have  so  deep  a  stake  ;**  and  at  the  same  time 
a  full  opinion  upon  his  case  by  Dr.  Gillespie,  who,  like 
Dr.  Cullon,  had  the  advantage  of  having  passed  through 
the  gradations  of  surgery  and  pharmacy,  and  by  study 
and  practice  had  attained  to  such  skill,  that  my  father 
settled  on  him  two   hundred  pounds  a  year  for   five 

«  I  sent  it  to  Mr.  Pitt,  with  a  letter,  in  which  I  thus  expressed  my- 
«elf:  "  My  principles  may  appear  to  you  too  moniirchictil :  but  I 
know  and  nm  pereuaded,  they  ftre  not  inconsistent  with  the  true 
principles  of  liberty.  Be  this  as  it  may,  you.  Sir,  nre  now  the  Prime 
Minister,  called  by  the  Sovereign  to  maintain  the  rights  uf  the 
Crown,  AS  well  as  those  of  the  people,  against  n  violent  faction.  As 
auch,  you  nre  entitled  to  the  warmest  support  of  ever)'  good  fcubject 
in  every  deiMirtmcni."  He  answered,  "lam  extremely  obliged  to 
you  for  the  sentiments  you  do  me  the  honour  to  express,  and  have 
obsenred  with  great  pleasure  the  zealous  and  abU  support  given  to 
the  Causk  of  thk  Pcjblick  in  the  work  you  were  ko  good  to  trans- 
mit to  me." 
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years,  and  fifty  pounds  a  year  during  his  life,  as  an 
honorarium  to  secure  his  pai*ticular  attendance.  The 
opinion  was  conveyed  in  a  letter  to  me,  beginning,  "  I 
am  sincerely  sorry  for  the  bad  state  of  health  your  very 
learned  and  illustrious  friend.  Dr.  Jolmson,  labours 
under  at  present. ' 

"  TO  JAMES  liOSWELLy  ESA. 
"  DEAR  SIR, 

"  Presently  after  I  had  sent  away  my  last  letter, 
I  received  your  kind  medical  packet.  I  am  very  much 
obliged  both  to  you  and  to  your  physicians  for  your 
kind  attention  to  my  disease.  Dr.  Gillespie  has  sent 
me  an  excellent  consilium  medicum,  all  solid  practical 
experimental  knowledge.  I  am  at  present  in  the  opi- 
nion of  my  physicians,  (Dr.  HeUerden  and  Dr.*  Brock- 
lesby,)  as  well  as  my  own,  going  on  very  hopefully.  I 
have  just  begun  to  take  vinegar  of  squills.  The  powder 
hurt  my  stomach  so  much,  that  it  could  not  be  con- 
tinued. 

"  Return  Sir  Alexander  Dick  my  sincere  thanks  for 
liiit  kind  letter ;  and  bring  with  you  the  rhubarb ' 
which  he  so  tenderly  oflcrs  me. 

**  I  hope  dear  Mrs.  Boswell  is  now  quite  well,  and  that 
no  evilj  either  reul  or  imaginary,  now  disturbs  you. 

*'  I  am,  &c. 
-  London.  March  %  1784.  "   SaM.  JohnSON.** 

I  also  appIicHl  to  three  of  the  eminent  physicians  who 
had  chairs  in  our  celebrated  school  of  medicine  at  Edin- 
burgh, Doctors  Cullen,  Mope,  and  Munro,  to  each  of 
whom  I  sent  the  following  letter: 

'  From  his  garden  nt  Priwtonfield.  where  he  cultivated  that  plnnt 
with  such  success,  that  he  wiu  presented  with  n  gold  medail  by  the 
Society  of  London  for  the  Kncouragemutil  of  Arts,  NUnufacturcs, 
■nd  Commerce. 
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"   DKAIl  SIR, 

"  Dii.  JoHNsox  has  been  very  ill  for  sonic  time ; 
and  111  a  letter  of  anxious  ai>|n*eliension  he  writes  to  me, 
'  Ask  your  physicians  ahoiit  my  case.' 

"  This,  you  see,  is  not  authority  for  a  regular  con- 
sultation :  but  I  have  no  doubt  of  your  readiness  to  g-ivc 
your  advice  to  a  man  so  eminent,  and  uJio,  in  his  Life 
of  Garth,  has  paid  your  profession  a  just  and  elegant 
compliment :  *'  1  believe  every  man  has  found  in  phy- 
sicians great  liberality  and  dignity  of  sentiment,  very 
prompt  efTiisions  of  beneficence,  and  willingness  to  exert 
a  lucrative  art,  where  there  is  no  hope  of  lucre." 

"  Dr.  Johnson  is  aged  seventy-four.  Last  summer 
he  had  a  stroke  of  the  palsy,  from  wliich  he  recovered 
almost  .entirely.  He  had,  before  that,  been  troubled 
with  a  catarrhotis  cough.  This  v.inter  he  was  seized 
witli  a  spasmodick  asthma,  by  which  he  has  Ix?en 
confined  to  his  house  for  about  three  months.  Dr. 
Brocklesby  writes  to  me,  that  upon  the  least  admission 
of  cold,  there  is  such  a  constriction  upon  his  bi'east,  that 
he  camiot  lie  down  in  his  bed,  but  is  obliged  to  sit  up 
all  night,  and  gets  i-cst  and  sometimes  sleep,  only  by 
means  of  laudanum  and  syrup  of  poppies;  and  that 
there  are  oedcmalous  tumours  in  his  legs  and  thighs. 
Dr.  Urocklesby  trusts  a  good  deal  to  the  return  of  mild 
weather.  Dr.  Jolmson  says,  that  a  dropsy  gains  ground 
upon  him ;  and  he  seems  to  think  that  a  warmer  climate 
would  do  him  gootl.  I  understand  he  is  now  rather 
better,  and  is  using  vinegar  of  stjuiUs.  I  am,  with 
great  esteem,  dear  Sir, 

"  Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 
"  March  7,  I78i.  "  JamES  BosWEI.L." 

All  of  them  paid  the  most  polite  attention  to  m] 
letter,  and  its  venerable  object.     Dr.  CiiUen's  words 
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concerning  him  were,  "  It  would  give  me  the  greatest 
pleasure  to  Ije  of  any  service  to  a  man  whom  the  publick 
properly  esteem,  and  whom  I  esteem  and  resiject  as 
much  as  I  do  Dr.  Johnson."  Dr.  Hope's,  "  Feu  people 
have  a  l)etter  claim  on  me  than  your  friend,  as  hardly  a 
day  passes  that  I  do  not  ask  his  opinion  ahout  this  or 
that  word."  Dr.  Monro's,  "  1  most  sincerely  join  you 
ID  sympathising  with  that  very  wortliy  and  ingenious 
character,  from  whom  his  country  lias  derived  much 
instruction  and  entertainment." 

Dr.  Hope  corresponded  with  his  friend  Dr.  Brocklesby. 
Doctors  Cullen  and  Monro  wrote  their  opinions  and 
prescriplioDs  to  me,  which  I  afterwards  carried  with 
me  to  London,  and,  so  far  as  they  were  encouraging, 
comnumicBtcd  to  Johnson.  The  liberality  on  one  hand^ 
and  grateful  sense  of  it  on  the  other,  I  have  great 
satisfaction  in  recording. 

«  TO  JAMES   BOSWEI.L,   ESQ. 
"  DEAU    SIR, 

"  I  AM  too  much  jilcased  with  the  attention  which 
you  and  your  dear  lady  ^  show  to  my  welfare,  not  to  be 
diligent  in  letting  you  know  the  progress  which  I  make 
towards  health.  'ITie  dmpsy,  by  God's  blessing,  has 
now  run  almost  totally  away  by  natural  evacuation  : 
and  the  asthma,  if  not  initated  by  cold,  gives  me  little 
trouble.  Wiilc  I  am  writing  this,  I  have  not  any  sen- 
sation of  debility  or  disease.  Rut  I  do  not  yet  venture 
out,  having  been  confinetl  to  the  house  from  the  thir- 
teenth of  December,  now  n  ijuarter  of  a  yeaj*. 

"  When  it  will  be  fit  for  me  to  travel  as  far  as  Au- 
chinleck,  I  am  not  able  to  guess;  but  such  a  letter  as 
Mrs,  Boswell's  might  draw  any  man,  not  wiioliy  nio- 

*  Who  had  wtittca  him  a  vi-r)  kind  letter. 
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tionlesB,  a  j^reat  way.  Pray  tell  the  dear  lady  how 
niiicli  her  civility  and  kindncjis  have  touched  and  grati- 
fied nic, 

"  Our  parlbinentary  tumults  have  now  be^un  to 
subside,  nnd  the  King's  authority  is  in  some  measure 
re-established.  JMr.  Pitt  vnH  have  great  power;  but 
you  must  remember,  that  what  he  has  to  give,  must, 
at  least  for  some  time,  be  given  to  ihose  who  gave,  and 
those  who  preserve,  his  power.  A  new  minister  can 
sacrifice  little  to  esteem  or  friendship  ;  he  must,  till  he 
is  settled,  think  only  of  extending  his  interest. 


"  If  you  come  hither  through  Edinburgh,  send  for 
Mrs.  Stewart,  and  give  from  me  another  guinea  for  the 
letter  in  the  old  case,  to  which  I  shall  not  be  satisfied 
with  my  rlaim,  till  she  gives  it  me. 

'*  Please  to  bring  with  you  Baxter's  Anacreon  ;  and 
if  you  procure  heads  of  Hector  Boece,  the  historian, 
and  Arthur  Johnston,  the  poet,  I  will  put  them  in  my 
room  ;  or  any  other  of  the  fathers  of  Scottish  literature. 

"  I  wish  you  an  easy  and  happy  journey,  and  hope 
1  need  not  tell  you  that  you  will  be  welcome  to,  dear 
Sir, 

"  Your  most  affectionate  humble  servant, 
•*  I^ndnn.  March  18.  178*.  "  SaM.  JoHNSOV,"] 

I  wrote  to  him,  March  28,  from  York,  infomung 
him  that  I  had  a  high  gratification  in  the  triumph  of 
monarchical  principles  over  aristocratical  influence,  in 
that  great  eounty,  in  an  address  to  the  King ;  that  I 
was  thu."*  far  on  my  way  to  him,  but  that  news  of  ttiOi 
diatolution  of  Pnrliament  having  arrived,  I  was  to 
hasten  back  to  my  own  county,  where  I  luid  carried 
an   Address  to  his   Majesty  by  a  great   majority,  and 
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liad   some  intention  of  \)eiug  a  candidate  to  represent 
the  county  in  Parliament. 

"   TO   JAMES   nOSWELL,   ESQ^ 
<'    J>EAR    SIR, 

**  You  could  do  nothing  so  proper  as  to  hasten 
back  when  you  found  the  Parliament  dissolved.  With 
tlic  influence  which  your  address  must  have  gained  you, 
it  may  reasonably  be  expected  that  your  presence  will 
be  oi'  imjKjrtancc,  and  your  activity  of  eflect. 

*'  Your  solicitude  for  tne  gives  me  that  pleasure 
whicli  every  man  feels  icrom  the  kindness  of  such  a 
friend  ;  and  it  is  witli  delight  I  rcUeve  it  by  telliBg, 
that  Dr.  Brocklesby's  account  is  true,  and  that  I  am, 
by  the  blessing  of  Goii,  wonderfully  relieved. 

"  Vou  are  entering  upon  a  transaction  which  requires 
much  prudence-  You  must  endeavour  to  oppose  with- 
out exasperating  ;  to  practise  temporary  hostility,  with- 
out producing  enemies  for  life.  This  is,,  pei'haps,  hard 
to  be  done ;  yet  it  has  been  done  by  many,  and  seems 
most  likely  to  l>e  effected  by  opposing  merely  ujion 
general  principles,without  descending  to  personal  or  par- 
ticular censures  or  objections.  One  thing  1  must  enjoiii 
yoUj  which  is  seldom  observed  in  the  conduct  of  elec- 
tions ; — I  must  entreat  you  to  be  scrupulous  in  the  use 
of  strong  liquors.  One  night^s  dnjnkcnness  may  defeat 
the  labours  of  forty  days  well  cinploycd.  Be  film,  but 
uot  clamorous;  be  active,  but  not  malidoun ;  and  you 
may  form  such  an  interest,  as  may  not  only  exalt 
youi'self,  but  dignify  your  family. 
■  "  Wc  are,  as  you  may  suppose,  all  bupy  here.  Mr. 
Fox  resolutely  stands  for  Westminster,  and  his  friends 
say  will  carry  the  election.  However  that  be,  he  will 
certainly  liave  a  seat.  Mr.  Hoole  has  just  told  me,  that 
tbe  city  Wans  towards  the  King. 
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"  J  Ait  me  hear,  fVom  time  to  time,  hdw  you  are  em- 
ployed, and  what  progress  you  make. 

**  Make  dear  Mrs.  Boswcll,  and  all  the  young  Bos- 
wells,  the  sincere  compliments  of,  Sir,  your  affectionate 
humble  servant, 
"  London.  March  30,  17S*.  "   SaM.   JoHNSON." 


To  Ml*.  Langton  he  wrote  with  tliat  cordiality  which 
was  suitable  to  the  long  friendship  which  had  .subsisted 
between  him  and  that  gentleman. 

March  27.  "  Since  you  left  me,  I  have  continued 
in  my  own  opinion,  and  in  Dr.  Brocklesby's,  to  grow 
better  with  i*cspect  to  all  my  formidable  and  dangerous 
distemfters ;  though  to  a  body  battered  and  sliaken  as 
mine  has  lately  I)een,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  weak  at- 
tacks may  be  sometimes  mischievous.  I  have,  indeed, 
by  standing  carelessly  at  an  open  window,  got  a  very 
ti*oublesome  cough,  which  it  has  been  necessary  to  ap- 
pease by  opium,  in  larger  quantities  than  I  like  to  take, 
and  I  have  not  found  it  give  way  so  readily  as  I  ex- 
|>ected ;  its  obstinacy,  however,  seems  at  last  dis|K>5ed 
to  submit  to  the  remedy,  and  1  know  not  whether  I 
should  then  have  a  right  to  complain  of  any  morbid 
sensation.  My  asthma  is,  I  am  afraid,  constitutional 
and  incurable ;  but  it  is  only  occasional,  and  unless  it 
be  excited  by  labour  or  by  cold,  gives  me  no  molesta- 
tion, nor  does  it  lay  very  close  siege  to  life  ;  for  Sir  John 
Floyer,  whom  the  physical  race  consider  as  authour  of 
one  of  the  best  books  upon  it,  panted  on  to  ninety,  as 
was  supposed ;  and  why  were  we  content  with  sup- 
|>osing  a  fact  so  interesting,  of  a  man  so  conspicuous  ? 
Itecause  he  corrupted,  at  perhaps  seventy  or  eighty, 
the  register,  tliat  he  might  pass  for  younger  than  he 
WM.  He  was  not  much  less  than  eighty,  when  to  a 
man  of  rank  who  modestly  asked  Jiis  age,  he  answered. 
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'  Go  look ; '  thougli  he  was  in  general  a  man  of  civility 
and  elegance. 

"  The  ladies,  I  find,  are  at  your  house  all  well,  ex- 
cept Miss  Langton,  who  will  probably  soon  recover  her 
health  by  light  suppers.  Let  her  eat  at  dinner  as  she 
will,  but  not  take  a  full  stomach  to  bed. — Pay  my  sin- 
cere respects  to  dear  Miss  Langton  in  Lincolnshire,  let 
her  know  that  I  mean  not  to  break  our  league  of  friend- 
ship, and  that  I  have  a  set  of  Lives  for  her,  when  I 
have  the  means  of  sending  it.  " 

April  8.  "  I  am  still  disturbed  by  my  cough ;  but 
what  thanks  have  I  not  to  pay,  when  my  cough  is  the 
most  painfid  sensation  that  I  feel?  and  from  that  I  ex- 
pect  hardly  to  be  released,  wliile  winter  continues  to 
gripe  us  with  so  much  ])ertinacity.  The  yeai*  has  now 
advanced  eighteen  days  l>eyond  the  equinox,  and  still 
there  is  very  little  remission  of  the  cold.  When  warm 
weather  comes,  which  surely  must  come  at  last,  I  hope 
it  will  help  both  me  and  your  young  lady. 

"  The  man  so  busy  about  addi-essrs  is  neither  more 
nor  less  than  our  own  Boswell,  who  had  come  as  far 
as  York  towards  London,  but  turned  back  on  the  dis- 
solution, and  is  said  now  to  stand  for  some  place. 
AVhether  to  wish  him  success,  his  best  friends  hesitate. 

"  Let  n5e  have  your  prayers  for  the  completion  of 
my  recovery  :  1  am  now  better  than  I  ever  expected  to 
have  been.  May  Gou  add  to  his  mercies  the  grace 
that  may  enable  me  to  use  them  according  to  his  will. 
My  compliments  to  all." 

April  13.  "  I  had  this  evening  a  note  from  Lord 
Portmorc,'  desiring  that  I  would  give  you  an  account 

<  To  which  Johnson  returned  ihii  ananver. 


"  TO  THE  MIOMT   HOMOUftAALE    BAXl.  OV   rOlTMOIB. 

"  Da.  JcBirtoM  Rcknovledge«  with  grfol  respect  the  honour  ol 
▼OL.  IV,  X 
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of  ray  health.  Yor  might  have  had  it  with  less  circum- 
duction. 1  am,  hy  Goo's  blessing,  I  believe,  free  from 
all  morbid  sensations!,  except  a  cough,  which  is  on!j 
troublesome.  But  I  am  still  weak,  and  can  have  no 
j^'eat  hopn  nf  strength  till  the  weather  shall  l>e  softer. 
The  summer,  if  it  be  kindly,  will,  I  hope,  enable  me 
to  support  the  winter.  God,  who  has  so  wondeifuUy 
restored  me,  can  preserve  me  in  all  seasons. 

"  Let  me  emjuire  in  my  turn  after  the  state  of  your 
family,  great  and  litllc.  J  hope  Lady  Rothes  and  Miss 
Langton  ai*e  both  well.  That  is  a  good  basis  of  con- 
tent. Then  how  goes  George  on  with  Ids  studies  ? 
How  does  Miss  Mary  7  And  how  does  my  own  Jen- 
ny ?  I  think  I  owe  Jenny  a  letter,  which  I  will  take 
care  to  pay.  In  the  mean  time  tell  her  that  I  acknow*. 
ledge  the  debt. 

**  Be  pleased  to  make  my  compliments  to  the  ladies. 
If  Mrs.  Langton  comes  to  London,  she  will  favour  me 
with  a  visit,  for  I  am  not  well  enough  to  go  out.*" 

"   TO   OZIAS    HUMPIlfiy/    ESQ, 

«  ara, 

"  Mr.  Hoole  has  told  me  with  what  benevo- 
lence yoti  listened  to   a  request  which   I  was  almost 


Lord  Portmorc'!*  notice.     He  is  beuerihan  be  was;  and  will;  as  hi* 
Lordship  directs,  writp  to  Mr.  Ltngton. 

"  Bolt-court,  Kleci- street, 
Apr.  13,  1784." 

*  The  eminent  painter,  represcutati»e  of  the  ancient  family  oi 
Homfrcy  (now  Kumjihry)  in  the  west  of  Enghind  ;  who.  as  appears 
fnwn  their  arms  which  they  have  invariably  used,  have  been,  (as  I 
have  seen  imthenticfiled  by  the  best  authorily,)  one  of  those  among 
the  Knighla  and  Esquires  of  honour  who  are  represented  by  Holtn- 
shed  as  having  issued  from  the  Tower  of  London  on  coursers  ap- 
pftrellelcd  for  the  ju*te«,  accompanied  by  ladies  of  bonout;  leading 
every  one  a  Koigbt*  with  a  chain  of  goldi  passing  through  Iha  alrveta 
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afraid  to  make,  of  leave  to  a  younp  painter  *  to  attend 
you  from  time  to  time  in  yoiu*  painting- room,  to  see 
your  operations,  and  receive  your  instructions. 

*'  Tlie  young  man  has  perhaps  good  parts,  but  has 
been  without  a  regular  education.  He  is  my  god-son, 
and  therefore  I  interest  myself  in  his  progress  and  suc- 
cess, and  shall  think  myself  much  favoured  if  I  receive 
from  you  a  permission  to  send  him. 

"  My  health  i^,  by  God's  bles.sing,  ninch  restored, 
but  I  am  not  yet  allowed  by  my  physicians  to  go 
abroad  ;  nor,  indeed,  do  I  think  myself  yet  able  to  enr 
dure  the  weather. 

"  I  am,  Sir, 

"  Your  most  humble  servant, 
"Aprils,  1784.  "  Sam.  JonNsoK*" 


TO   THE   SAME. 


SIR, 


The  bearer  is  my  god-son,  whom  I  take  the 
liberty  of  recommending  to  '  your  kindness ;    which  1 
hope  he  will  deserve  by  his  respect  to  your  excellence, 
and  his  gratitude  for  your  favours. 
**  I  am,  Sir, 

"  Your  most  humble  servant, 
»Apn\iO,n84.  «  Sam.  Johnson."' 


of  Loodoo  into  Smithfield,  oa  SuncUy,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  Afitei^ 

noon,  being  the  fint  Sunday  after  Michaelmas,  in  the  fourteenth  year 
of  King  Richard  the  Second.  This  family  once  enjoyed  large  pones- 
iiom,  but,  like  othera,  hnrc  \<ni  thera  in  the  progress  of  ngeK.  Their 
blood,  however,  remains  (u  them  weH  ascertnined ;  and  they  may 
hope  in  the  revololion  of  events,  to  recover  that  rank  in  Kouety 
for  which,  in  modeni  times,  forlanc  seems  to  be  an  indis[>enflable 
requisite. 

*  Son  of  Mr.  Samad  Paterson^  emiocot  for  his  knoivUdg»  oi 
books. 

T  2 
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TO   TUB    SAAIH. 
"   SIB, 

"  I  AM  very  much  obliged  by  your  civilities  to 
my  god-son,  but  must  beg  of  you  to  add  to  them  the 
favour  of  i>crmitting  him  to  see  you  paint,  that  he  may 
know  how  a  picture  is  begun,  advanced,  and  completed. 
**  If  he  may  attend  you  in  a  few  of  your  ojKrations, 
I  Iiope  he  will  shew  that  the  lx»ncfit  has  been  properly 
conferred,  both  by  his  proficiency  and  his  gratitude. 
At  least  I  shall  consider  you  as  enlarging  your  kindness 
to.  Sir,  "  Your  humble  servant, 

**  Nfay  31,  1784.  "  SaM.  JohNSON.'* 


**   TO  THE    REVEREND    DR.    TAYLOR,    ASHBOURNE* 
nERnvSHIHK. 

"  DEAR  SIR, 

"  What  can  be  the  reason  that  I  hear  nothing^ 
fi'om  you  ?  I  liopc  notliing  disables  you  from  writing. 
What  I  have  seen,  and  what  I  have  felt,  gives  me  rea- 
son to  fear  every  thing.  Do  not  omit  giving  me  the 
comfort  of  knowing,  that  after  all  my  losses  I  have  yet 
a  friend  left. 

"  I  want  every  comfort.  My  life  is  very  solitary  and 
ver}'  cheerless.  Though  it  has  pleased  GoD  wonder- 
lully  to  deliver  me  from  the  dropsy,  I  am  yet  very  weak, 
and  have  not  passed  the  door  since  the  13th  of  Deccm- 
ijer.  I  hope  for  some  help  from  warm  weather,  which 
will  surely  come  in  time. 

**  I  could  not  have  the  consent  of  the  physicians  to 
go  to  church  yesterday ;  I  therefore  received  the  holy 
>acrament  at  home,  in  the  room  where  I  communicateil 
with  Dear  Mrs.  Williams,  a  little  before  her  death.    O '. 
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my  friend,  the  approach  of  death  is  very  dreadful.     I 

am  afraid  to   think  on   that  which  I  know   I  cannot 

avoid.     It  is  vain  to  look  round  and  round  for  that  help 

which  cannot  be   had.     Yei  we  hope  and  hope,  and 

fancy  that  he  who  has  lived  to-day  may  live  to-morrow* 

But  let  us  learn  to  derive  our  hope  only  from  God. 

"  In  the  mean  time,  let  us  be  kind  to  one  another. 

I  have  no  friend  now  living  but  you  *  and  Mr.  Hector^ 

that  was  the  friend  of  my  youth.     Do  not  neglect,  dear 

Sir,  "  Yours  affectionately, 

"  London.  Eastcr-Mondav,  *'  SaM.  JohnSON/* 

April  12,  1784. 

|_**   TO    MRS.    LUCY    PORTER,    IN   LICHFIELD. 

"MY   DEAB, 

"  I  WRITE  to  you  now,  to  tell  you  that  T  am  so 
far  recovered  that  on  the  21st  I  went  to  church,  to 
return  thanks,  afler  a  confinement  of  moi*e  than  four 
long  months. 

•*  My  recovery  ia  such  as  neither  myself  nor  tlie  phy- 
sicians at  all  expected,  and  is  such  as  that  very  few  ex.- 
amples  have  been  known  of  the  like.  Join  with  nie^ 
my  dear  love,  in  returning  thanks  to  God. 

"  Dr.  Vyse  has  been  with  [me]  this  evening  ;  he  tells 
me  that  you  likewise  have  been  much  disordered,  but 
that  you  are  now  better.  1  hojic  that  we  sUali  sometime 
have  a  cheerful  interview.  In  the  mean  time  let  u& 
pray  for  one  another. 

"  I  am,  iSIadam, 

Your  humble  servant, 
«  London,  April  26,  178*.  "   SaM,  JohNSON."! 

What  follows  19  a  beautiful  specimen  of  his  gentleness 

*  [This  friend  of  Johnson'*  youth  survived  him  somewhat  mom 
thao  three  yean,  having  died  Keb.  19«  1788.    Malohk.] 
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and  complacency  to  a  young*  lady  his  god-child,  one  of 
the  daughters  of  his  friend  Mr.  Langton,  then  I  think 
in  her  scvcntli  year.  He  took  the  trouble  to  write  it 
in  a  large  round  hand,  nearly  resembling  printed  cha- 
racters, that  she  might  have  the  satisfaction  of  reading 
it  herself.  The  original  lies  before  me,  but  shall  be 
faithfully  I'cstored  to  her;  and  1  dare  say  will  be  pre- 
served by  her  as  a  jewel,  as  long  as  she  lives. 


*•    TO    MISS    JANE    LANCTON,    IN    ROCHESTER^    KENT. 
"    MY    DEAUKST    MISS    .lEKNY, 

"  I  AM  sorry  that  your  pretty  letter  has  been  so 
long  without  being  answered  ;  but,  when  I  am  not  pretty 
well,  I  do  not  write  always  wiite  plain  enough  for  young 
ladies.  I  am  glad,  my  dear,  to  see  that  you  write  so  well 
and  hope  that  you  miud  your  pen,  your  book,  and  your 
needle,  for  they  are  all  necessary.  Your  books  will 
give  you  knowledge,  and  make  you  respected  ;  and  your 
needle  will  find  you  useful  employment  M'lien  you  do 
not  care  to  read.  When  you  are  a  little  older,  I  hope 
you  will  Ik?  very  diligent  in  learning  nritfimetick  ;  and, 
above  all,  that  through  your  whole  life  you  will  care- 
fully say  your  prayei^s,  and  rend  your  Bible. 
"  I  am,  my  dear, 
♦  **  Your  most  humble  sen'ant, 

■-  M«y  10, 178*.  "  Sam.  Johnsox.*' 

On  Wednesday,  IMay  5,  I  arrived  in  London,  and 
next  morning  had  the  pleasure  to  find  Dr.  Johnson 
greatly  recovered.  I  but  just  saw  him  ;  for  a  coach  was 
waifing  to  carry  him  to  Islington,  to  the  house  of  his 
friend  the  lleverend  Mr.  Strahan,  where  he  went  some- 
'times  for  the  benefit  of  good  air,  which,  notwithstanding 
his  having  formerly  laughed  nt  the  general  ojiinion  upon 
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the  subject,  he  now  acknowledged   wns  conducive  to 
health. 

One  njoming  afterwards,  when  I  found  him  alone,  he 
communicated  to  mc,  with  solemn  earnestness,  a  veiy 
remarkaljle  cirainistancc  which  had  happened  in  the 
course  of  his  illness,  when  he  was  much  distressed  by 
the  dropsy.  He  had  shut  himself  up,  and  employed  a 
day  in  particular  exercises  of  i-eli^on, — fasting',  humi- 
liation, and  prayer.  On  a  sudden  he  obtained  extraor- 
dinary relief,  for  which  he  looked  up  to  Heaven  with 
grateful  devotion.  He  made  no  direct  infei*ence  from 
this  fact ;  but  from  his  manner  of  telling  it,  I  could 
perceive  that  it  appeared  to  him  as  something  more 
than  an  incident  in  tht;  common  course  of  events.  For 
my  own  part,  I  have  no  difficulty  to  avow  that  cast 
of  thinking,  which,  by  many  modern  pretenders  to 
wisdom,  is  called  superstitious*  liut  here  I  think  even 
men  of  dry  rationality  may  believe,  that  there  was  an 
intermediate  interposition  of  Divine  Providence,  and 
that  "  the  fervent  prayer  of  this  righteous  man**  availed.' 

7  Upon  ihis  subject  there  i%  u  very  fair  and  judicious  reniArk  in 
the  Life  of  Dr.  Abemethy,  in  tbe  first  edition  oflhc  Bioj^raphia  Brt-- 
ianmha^  which  I  shoulil  t^ve  been  gbd  to  sec  in  hi.s  Life  which  has 
been  written  fojrthe  second  edition  of  that  valuable  work.  "  To 
deny  the  exercise  of  a  particular  providence  in  the  Deity's  govern- 
ment of  the  worl'),  is  certainly  impiniiii.  yet  nothing  servcK  the  cause 
of  the  ncomer  mare  th:in  nn  incautious  forwitrd  xeat  in  d'^termining 
the  inrticulnr  inxtancea  of  it." 

In  confirmation  of  my  scnttmrntR,  I  am  aluo  happy  to  quote  that 
sensible  and  elegnnr  writer  Mr.  ytelmoth^  in  letter  VIU-  of  his  col- 
lection, published  under  the  name  of  Fitzoihome.  '*  We  mxy  safely 
auert,  that  the  belief  of  a  pftrtientar  Providence  is  founded  upon 
such  probable  reasons  as  may  well  justify  our  assent.  It  would 
scarce,  therefore,  be  wise  to  riMiounce  an  opinion  which  affords  so 
.firm  a  support  to  the  soul,  in  those  sen-tons  wherein  Ahe  stands  in 
most  need  of  assistance,  merely  liecaaie  it  is  not  possible,  in  qucs* 
tioilt  of  this  kind,  to  solve  every  difficulty  which  attends  them." 
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On  Sunday,  May  9,  I  found  Colonel  Valiancy,  the 
celebrated  Antiquary,  and  Engineer  of  Ireland,  with 
him.  On  Monday,  the  10th,  I  dined  with  him  at  Mr. 
Pai'adise*s,  where  was  a  large  company  ;  Mr.  Bryant, 
Mr.  Joddrcl,  Mr.  Hawkins  Browne,  &c.  On  Thursday 
the  IStli,  I  dined  with  him  at  Mr.  Joddrel's,  with  an- 
other large  company  ;  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  Lord 
Monhoddo,"  Mr.  Murphy,  &c. 

On  Saturday,  May  15,  I  dined  with  him  at  Dr. 
J3rocklesby*s,  where  were  Colonel  Valiancy,  Mr.  Mur- 
phy, and  that  ever-cheerful  companion  Mr.  Devaynes, 
apothecary  to  his  Majesty.  Of  these  days,  and  others 
on  which  I  saw  liim,  I  have  no  memorials,  except  the 
general  recollection  of  his  being  able  and  animated  in 
conversation,  and  appearing  to  rcUsh  society  as  much 
as  the  youngest  man.  I  find  only  these  three  small 
particulars  : — When  a  person  was  mentioned,  who  said, 
**  I  have  lived  fifty-one  years  in  this  world,  without 
having  had  ten  minutes  of  uneasiness  ;*'  he  exclaimed, 
"  The  man  who  says  so  lies :  be  attempts  to  impose  on 
hnmancreduUty."  The Bishopof  Exeter'^  invain  observed, 
that  men  were  very  different.  Hid  Lordship's  manner 
was  not  impressive  ;  and  I  learnt  afterwards,  that  John- 
son did  not  find  out  that  the  person  who  talked  to  him 
was  a  Prelate ;  if  he  had,  I  doubt  not  that  he  would 


*  I  was  sorry  to  obscne  Lonl  Monboddo  avoid  any  commumcatioQ 
with  Dr.  Johnson.  1  flaltercd  myself  ihftt  I  had  mudc  ihem  very  good 
frieuds  (sec  "  Journal  of  a  Tuur  lo  the  Hebrides,"  third  edition, 
page  67.)  but  unhappily  his  Lord»hip  bad  resumed  and  .cherislied  a 
violent  prejudice  against  my  illustrious  friend,  to  whom  !  must  do 
the  justice  to  say.  there  was  on  his  part  not  the  least  anger,  but  ft 
good  humoured  sportiveness.  Nay,  though  he  knew  of  his  Lordship's 
indupasitinn  towards  him,  he  was  even  kindly  ;  as  appeared  frw 
bis  enquiring  ol  me  after  biiD,  by  au  abbreviatioa  of  his  name.  "  VVcll^ 
bow  does  Monnif  Y  '* 

•  [Dr.  John  Ron.] 
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have  treated  him  with  more  respect;  for  once  talking 

of  George  Psalmanazar,   whom  lie  reverenced  for  his 

piety,  he  said,  **  I  should  as  soon  think  of  contradicting 

a  Bishop."     One  of  the  company  provoked  him  greatly 

by  doing  what  he  could   least  of  all  bear,   which  was 

quoting  something  of  his  own  writing,  against  what  he 

then  maintained.     "  What,  Sir^  (cried  the  gentleman,) 

do  you  say  to 

•  The  busy  day,  the  peaceful  night, 

*  I'nfcit,  uncounted,  glided  by  ?"  '  ' 

JohnAon  finding  himself  thus  presented  as  giving  an 
instance  of  a  man  who  had  lived  without  uneasiness, 
was  much  offended,  for  he  looked  uj>on  such  a  quota- 
tion as  unfair,  his  anger  burst  out  in  an  unjustifiable 
retort,  insinuating  that  the  gentleman's  remark  was  a 
sally  of  cbriety  ;  **  Sir,  there  is  one  passion  1  would 
advise  you  to  command ;  when  you  have  dmnk  out  that 
glass,  don't  drink  another."  Here  was  exemplified 
what  Goldsmith  said  of  him,  with  the  aid  of  a  very 
witty  image  from  one  of  Cihlx'rs  Comedies:  "  There 
is  no  arguing  with  Johnson  :  for  if  his  pistol  misses  fire, 
he  knocks  you  down  with  the  butt  end  of  it." 

Another  was  this  :  when  a  gentleman  of  eminence  in 

the  literary  world  was  violently  censured  for  attacking 

people  by  anonymous  paragraphs  in   newspaiiers ;  he, 

from  the  spirit  of  contradiction  as  I  thought  took  up  his 

defence  and  said,  "  Come,  come,  this  is  not  so  terrible  a 

crime ;  he  means  only  to  vex  them  a  little.     I  do  not 

say  that  I  sliould  do  it ;  but  there  is  a  great  difference 

between  him  and  me ;  what  is  fit  for  Hepha.'stion  is  not 

«  fit  for  Alexander." — Another,  when  1   told  him  that 

^H       &   young   and  handsome   Countess  had    said    to   me, 

^1      '*  I  should  thiuk  that  to  be  praised  by  Dr.  Johnsoa 


■  Vena  on  the  death  of  Mr.  LevetU 
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would  make  one  a  fool  all  one's  life  ;  "  and  that  I  an- 
swered, 'Madam,  I  shall  make  him  a  fool  to-day,  by 
Tepeating  this  to  him ; '  he  said,  *'  I  am  too  old  to  be 
made  a  fool ;  but  if  you  say  I  am  made  a  fool  I  shall 
aiotdenyit.  T  am  much  pleased  with  a  compliment, 
especially  fi-om  a  pretty  woman." 

On  the  evening  of  Saturday,  May  15,  he  was  in  fine 
spirits  at  our  Essex-Head  Club.  He  told  us,  "  I  dined 
yesterday  at  iNfrs.  Garrick's  with  Mrs.  Carter,*  Miss 
Hannah  More,  and  Fanny  Burney.  Three  such  women 
are  not  to  be  found :  I  know  not  where  I  could  find  a 
fourth,  except  Mrs.  Lennox,  who  is  superiour  to  them 
ail."  BosWKi.L.  **  What !  had  you  them  all  to  your- 
self. Sir?"  Johnson.  "  I  had  them  all,  as  much  as 
they  were  had;  but  it  might  have  been  better  had 
there  been  more  company  there."  Boswell,  "  Might 
not  Mrs.  iMontague  imve  been  a  fourth?"  Johnson. 
**  Sir,  Mrs.  Montac^e  does  not  make  a  trade  of  hei' 
wit ;  but  Mrs.  Montague  is  a  very  extraoniinary 
woman :  she  has  a  constant  stream  of  conversation, 
and  it  is  always  impregnated ;  it  lias  always  meaning." 
Boswell.  "  Mr.  Burke  has  a  constant  stn>ara  of 
conversatirni."  Johnson.  •*  Yes,  Sir;  if  a  man  were  to 
go  by  chance  at  tlie  same  time  with  Burke  under  a 
shed,  to  shun  a  shower,  he  woidd  say — '  this  is  an 
extraordinary  man.*  If  Burke  should  go  into  a  stable  to 
see  his  horse  drest,  the  ostler  would  sny — *  we  have  had 
an  extraordinary  man  here.* "  Boswell.  '•  Foote  was  a 
-man  who  never  failed  in  conversation.  If  he  had  gone 
into  a  stable — ."  Johnson.  "  Sir,  if  he  had  gone  into 
the  stablo,  the  ostler  would  have  said,  here  has  been  a 
comical  fellow  ;  but  lie  would  not  liave   respected  him.'* 

'  fThw  leiimed  mid  excellent  lady,  who  has  been  often  mentioned 
in  thc»e  votumct.  died  nt  her  houxe  in  C  Urges -street.  Feb.  11^ 
JB06»  ID  her  cii^hly-mnth  year.     Maloki.] 
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BoswELL.  "  And,  Sir,  the  ostler  would  have  answered 
him,  would  have  j^iven  liiin  as  good  as  he  brought,  as 
the   common  saying   is."   Johxson.  "  Yes,   8ir;  and 

Foote    would    have   answered    the    ostler. AVhen 

Burke  does  not  descend  to  be  nicny,  his  conversation  is 
very  superiour  indeed.  There  is  no  proportion  between 
the  powers  which  he  shews  in  serious  talk  and  in  jocu- 
larity. When  he  lots  himself  down  to  that,  he  is  in  the 
kennel."  I  have  in  another  place  '^  opposed,  and  I  hope 
with  success.  Dr.  Johnson's  very  singular  and  erroneous 
notion  as  to  Mr.  Burke's  pleasantry.  Mr.  Windham 
now  said  low  to  me,  that  he  differed  from  our  great 
friend  in  this  observation  ;  for  that  ISfr.  Burke  was  often 
very  happy  in  his  merriment.  It  would  not  have  been 
right  for  either  of  us  to  have  contradicted  Johnson  at  this 
time,  in  a  Society  all  of  whom  did  not  know  and  value 
Mr.  Burke  as  much  as  we  did.  It  might  have  occa- 
sioned something  more  rough,  and  at  any  rate  would 
probably  have  checked  the  flow  of  Johnson's  good 
humour,  lie  calletl  to  us  with  a  sudden  air  of  exul- 
tation, as  the  thought  started  into  his  mind,  "  O ! 
Gentlemen,  I  must  tell  you  a  very  great  thing.  The 
Empress  of  Russia  has  ordered  the  '  Rambler '  to  be 
translated  into  the  Russian  language;^  so  I  shall  be 
read  on  the  Imnks  of  the  Wolga.  Horace  boasts  that 
his  fame  would  extend  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Rhone; 
now  the  Wolga  is  farther  from  me  than  the  Rlionc  was 
from  llorace.**  Boswelt..  "You  must  certainly  be 
pleased  wilh  this.  Sir."  JoilNsox.  "  I  am  pleased.  Sir, 
to  be  sure.  A  man  is  pleased  to  find  he  has  succeeded 
in  tliat  whicli  he  has  endeavoured  to  do." 

*  "  Journal  of  «  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,"  Ihird  eilition,  p.  90- 

*  I  have  Mncc  heard  that  the  report  was  not  well  founded;  but 
the  ciriiion  Uwcorered  by  Johnson  in  the  belief  that  it  was  Inie, 
shewed  a  noble  ardour  for  literarv  fame. 
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One  of  the  company  mentioned  his  having  seen  a 
noble  person  driving  in  his  carriage,  and  looking  ex- 
ceedingly well,  notwillistanding  his  great  age.  John- 
son, "  Ah,  Sir ;  that  is  nothing.  Bacon  observes,  that 
a  stout  healthy  old  man  is  like  a  tower  undermined." 

Ou  Sunday,  Afay  16,  I  found  him  alone;  he  talked 
of  Mrs.  Thrale  with  much  concern,  saying,  **  Sir,  slie 
has  done  every  thing  wrong,  since  Thrales  bridle  was 
off  her  neck  ;"  and  was  proceeding  to  mention  some 
circumstances  which  have  since  been  the  subject  of 
public  discussion,  when  he  was  interrupted  by  the 
arrival  of  Dr.  Douglas,  now  Bishop  of  Salisbury. 

Dr,  Douglas,  upon  this  occasion,  refuted  a  mistaken 
notion  which  is  very  common  in  Scotland,  that  the 
ecclesiastical  discipline  of  the  Church  of  England, 
though  duly  enforced,  is  insufficient  to  preserve  the 
morals  of  the  clergy,  inasmuch  as  all  delinquents  may 
be  screened  by  appealing  to  the  Convocation,  which 
being  never  authorized  by  the  King  to  sit  for  the 
dispatch  of  business,  the  appeal  never  can  he  heard. 
Dr.  Douglas  observed,  that  this  was  founded  upon  igno- 
rance ;  for  that  the  Bishops  have  sufficient  power  to 
maintain  discipline,  and  that  the  sitting  of  the  con- 
vocation  was  wholly  immaterial  in  this  respect,  it  being 
not  a  Court  of  judicature,  but  like  n  parhament,  to 
make  canons  and  regulations  as  times  may  require. 

.lohnson,  talking  of  the  fear  of  death,  said,  **  Some 
l)eople  are  not  afraid,  because  they  look  upon  salvation 
as  the  effect  of  an  absolute  decree,  and  think  they  fed 
in  themselves  the  marks  of  sanctification.  Others,  and 
those  the  most  rational  in  my  opinion,  look  upon  sal- 
vation as  conditional ;  and  as  they  never  can  be  sure 
that  they  have  complied  ^ith  the  conditions,  they  are 
afraid." 

In  one  of  his  little  manuscript  diaries,  about  this  time. 
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I  find  a  short  notice,  which  marks  his  amiable  dis(K)- 
sition  more  certainly  tlian  a  thousand  studied  decla- 
rations.—" Afternoon  si>ent  clieerfully  and  elegantly,  I 
hope  without  offence  to  God  or  man;  though  in  no 
holy  duty,  yet  in  the  general  exercise  and  cultivation 
of  benevolence/* 

Ou  Monday,  May  17?  I  dined  with  him  at  Mr. 
Dilly'a,  where  were  Colonel  Valiancy,  the  Reverend 
Dr,  Gibbons,  and  Mr.  Capel  Lofft,  who,  thoug^h  a  most 
zealous  Whig,  has  a  mind  so  full  of  learning  and  know- 
ledge, and  so  much  exercised  in  various  departments, 
and  withal  so  much  litH?ra]ity,  that  the  stupendous 
jx)wcrs  of  the  literary  (ioliath,  though  they  did  not 
frighten  this  little  David  of  jwpular  spirit,  could  not 
but  excite  his  admiration.  There  was  also  Mr.  Braith- 
waitc  of  the  Post-office,  that  amiable  and  friendly  man, 
who,  with  modest  and  unassuming  manners,  has  asso- 
ciated with  many  of  the  wits  of  the  age.  Johnson 
was  very  quiescent  to  day.  Perhaps  too  I  was  indolent. 
I  find  nothing  more  of  him  in  my  notc^^,  but  that  when 
I  mentioned  that  I  had  seen  in  the  King's  library  sL\ty- 
thrce  editions  of  my  favourite  Thomas  a  Kempis, — 
amongst  which  it  was  in  eight  languages,  Latin,  Ger- 
man, French,  Italian,  Spanish,  English,  Arabick,  and 
Armenian,  —  he  said,  he  thought  it  unnecessary  to 
collect  many  editions  of  a  book,  which  were  all  the 
same,  except  as  to  the  paper  and  print ;  he  woidd  have 
the  original,  and  all  the  translations,  and  all  the  editions 
which  had  any  variations  in  the  text.  He  approved 
of  the  famous  collection  of  editions  of  Horace  by 
Douglas,^  "*  mentioned  by  Po[)e,  who  is  said  to  have  had 
a  closet  filled  vnih  them ;  and  lie  added,  "  every  man 

*  '  Dr.  James  Douglas,  an  eminent  anatoroiftt,  and  author  of 
"  Bibliographic  AnatomicR  Specimen."  Leyden»  1734.  There  ia  an 
Account  of  him  in  the  Diogrnphicol  Dictionary,  vol.  xii.    A.  C.J 
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should  try  to  collect  one  hook  in  that  manner,  and  pre- 
sent it  to  a  public  library." 

On  Tuesday,  May  18,  I  saw  him  for  a  short  time 
in  the  morning,  I  told  him  that  the  mob  had  called 
out,  as  the  King  passed,  "  No  Fox — No  Fox,"  which 
I  did  not  like.  He  said,  "  They  were  right.  Sir.** 
I  said,  I  thouf^ht  not ;  for  it  seemed  to  Ije  making  Mr. 
Fox  the  King^s  competitor.  TJiere  being  no  audience, 
so  that  there  could  be  no  triumph  in  a  victory,  he  J'airly 
agreed  with  me.  I  said  it  might  do  very  weD,  if  ex- 
plained thus :"  Let  us  have  no  Fox;"  understanding 
it  as  a  prayer  to  his  JNIajeaty  not  to  appoint  that  gentle- 
man minister. 

On  Wednesday,  May  lOs  I  sat  a  part  of  the  evening 
with  him,  by  ourselves.  1  observed,  that  the  death  of  our 
friends  might  be  a  consolation  against  the  fear  of  our 
own  dissolution,  because  we  might  have  moi£  friends 
in  the  other  world  than  in  this.  He  perhaps  felt  this 
as, a  reflection  upon  his  apprehension  as  to  death;  and 
said,  with  lieat,  "  How  can  a  man  know  where  his  de- 
parted friends  are,  or  whether  they  will  Ite  his  friends 
in  the  other  world.  How  many  friendships  have  you 
known  formed  upon  pnnciples  of  virtue  ?  Most  friend- 
aliips  are  formed  by  cnprice  or  I)y  chance,  mere  confe^ 
deracies  in  vice  or  leagues  in  folly." 

We  talked  of  our  worthy  friend  Mr.  Langion.  H#] 
said,  "  I  know  not  who  will  go  to  Heaven  if  Langloa  I 
does  not.  Sir,  I  could  almost  say,  Sit  anima  vica  cumi 
Lafigtono"     I  mentioned  a  very  eminent  friend  as  Ai 

virtuous  man.      Johnson.    **  Yes,  Sir;   but 

has  not  the  evangelical  virtue  of  Langton.     ,  I.j 

am  afraid,  would  not  scruple  to  pick  up  a  wench.** 

He  however  charged  Mr.  Langton  with  what  he] 
thought  want  of  judgement  upon  an  interesting  occasion^ 
"  When  I  was  il]»  (said  he)  I  desired  lie  would  tell  me 
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sincerely  in  what  he  thought  my  life  was  Faulty.  Sir, 
he  brought  nic  a  sheet  of  paper,  on  which  he  bad  writ- 
ten down  several  texts  of  Scripture,  recommending 
christian  charity.  And  wlicn  I  questioned  hiui  what 
occasion  I  had  given  for  such  an  animadversion,  all 
that  he  could  say  amounted  to  this, — that  I  sometimes 
couti'udictcd  |K.'ople  in  conversation.  Now  what  harm 
does  it  do  to  any  man  to  be  contradicted  ?"  Boswell. 
"  I  suppose  he  meant  the  mantter  of  doing  it;  roughIy» 
— and  harshly."  Johnson.  "  And  who  is  the  worse 
fur  that?"  BoswELL.  "  It  hurts  i)eople  of  weaker 
nerves."  Johnson.  "  I  know  no  such  weak-nerved 
|>eople."  Mr.  Burke,  to  whom  I  related  this  conference, 
saidj  "  It  is  well,  if  when  a  man  comes  to  die,  he  has 
notliing  heavier  upon  his  conscience  than  having  been  a 
little  rough  in  conversation." 

Johnson  at  the  time  wlien  the  paper  was  presented  to 
him,  though  at  fii'st  pleased  with  the  attention  of  his 
friend,  whom  he  thanked  in  an  earnest  manner,  sooq 
exclaimed  in  a  loud  and  angry  tone,  **  What  is  your 
drift.  Sir?"  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  pleasantly  obsen'ed, 
that  it  was  a  scene  for  a  comedy,  to  see  a  penitent  get 
into  a  violent  passion  and  belabour  his  confessor.** 

I  have  preserved  no  more  of  his  conversation  at  the 

*  After  all,  1  cnnnol  hut  be  of  opinion,  that  as  Mr.  Langlon  was 
tttVOMsXy  requcfttcd  by  Dr.  Johns<m  in  mention  what  appeared  to  him 
erroneous  in  the  character  of^  his  Iricnd,  he  was  bound  as  an  honest 
QUO,  to  intimate  what  he  really  thought,  which  he  certainly  did  in 
the  most  delicate  manner ;  so  that  Jobnsoa  himself,  when  in  a  quiet 
frmroe  of  mind,  irai  pleased  mth  it.  The  texts  suggeated  arc  noor 
before  me,  and  I  shall  quote  a  few  of  them.  **  Blesaed  arc  the 
meek,  .for  they  shall  inherit  the  earth."  Mat.  r.  5. — "  I  thLTetbre^ 
the  prisoner  of  the  Lokd.  beseech  you,  that  ye  walk  worthy  of  the 
vocation  wherewith  ye  are  called,  with  all  lowlinesi*  and  meeknaafl. 
with  long>saffering,  fort>earing  one  another  in  luire."  Kpkcs*  v.  U 
3.—"  And  above  all  these  things  put  on  chanty,  which  is  the  bond 
of  perfectoeas."     Col.  iiU  II.—"  Charity  auflcreth  long,  und  is  ktod^ 
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times  when  I  saw  }iim  during  the  rest  of  this  month, 
till  Sunday,  the  20ih  of  May,  when  f  met  him  in  the 
evening  at  Mr.  Hoolc's,  where  there  was  a  large  com- 
pany Ixith  of  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Sir  James  Johnston 
happened  to  say  tliat  lie  paid  no  regard  to  the  argu- 
ments of  counsel,  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
because  tliey  were  paid  for  sj)caking.  JohksoX. 
"  Nay,  Sir,  argument  is  argument.  You  cannot  help 
paying  regard  to  their  arguments,  if  they  arv  good.  Tf 
it  were  testimony,  you  might  disregard  it,  if  you  knew 
that  it  were  purchased.  There  is  a  bcauliful  image  in 
Bacon'  upon  this  subject:  testimony  is  like  an  arrow 
shot  from  a  long  bow ;  the  force  of  it  depends  on  the 
strength  of  the  hand  that  draws  it.  Argument  is  like 
an  arrow  from  a  cross-bow,  which  has  equal  force  though 
shot  by  a  child." 

He  had  dined  that  day  at  Mr.  Hoole's,  and  Miss 
Helen  Maria  Williams  l>eing  expected  in  the  evening, 
Mr.  Hoole  put  into  his  hands  her  beautiful  *'  Ode  on 
the  Peace :  ^  Johnson  read  it  over,  and  when  this  ele- 
gant and  accomplished  young  Indy '  was  presentetl  to 
him,  he  took  her  by  the  hand  in  the  most  courteous 

charity  en vieth  not,  charity  vauntclh  not  itself,  is  not  puffed  «p: 
doth  not  behave  itself  unaeemly.  is  not  easily  provoVcd  "  1  Cor, 
xiii.  +,  5. 

5  [Dr.  Johnson's  memory  deceSred  him.  The  passage  referred  to 
IS  not  Bncon's,  but  Boyle's :  and  may  be  found,  with  n  slight  varia- 
tion, in  Johnsons  Dictionar>-,  under  the  word  Crossbow. — So  hap- 
pily selected  are  the  greater  part  of  the  examples  in  thai  incompa- 
rable work,  that  if  the  moHt  striking  passages  found  in  it  were  col- 
lected by  one  of  our  modern  book-makers,  under  the  title  of  Tm« 
Bbauties  of  Johnsok's  Dictionaht,  they  would  form  a  vciy  , 
pleasing  and  popular  volume.     Malone.] 

•  The  Pence  made  by  that  very  able  .statesman,  the  Earl  of  Shcl- 
bumci  now  Marquis  of  Lansdown,  which  may  fairly  be  connidercd 
as  the  foundation  of  all  the  prosperity  of  Great  Britain  since  that  time. 

'  In  the  first  edition  of  my  Work,  the  epithet  amiable  was  givcu. 
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manner,  and  repeated  the  finest  stanza  of  her  poem ; 
this  was  the  most  delicate  and  pleasing  compliment  he 
could  pay.  Her  respectable  friend,  Dr.  Rippis,  from 
whom  I  !iad  this  anecdote,  was  standing  by,  and  was 
not  a  little  gratified. 

Miss  Williams  told  me,  that  the  only  other  time  she 
was  fortunate  enough  to  be  in  Dr.  Johnson*s  company, 
he  asked  her  to  sit  down  by  him,  which  she  did,  and 
upon  her  enquiring  how  he  was,  he  answered,  "  I  am 
very  ill  indeed.  Madam.  I  am  very  ill  even  when  you 
are  near  me ;  what  should  I  be  were  you  at  a  distance." 

He  had  now  a  great  desire  to  go  to  Oxford,  as  hi» 
first  jaunt  after  his  illness ;  wc  talked  of  it  for  some 
days,  and  I  had  promised  to  accompany  him.  He  was 
impatient  and  fretful  to-night,  because  I  did  not  at  once 
agree  to  go  with  him  on  Thursday.  When  I  considered 
how  ill  he  had  been,  and  what  allowance  should  be 
made  for  the  influence  of  sickness  upon  his  temper,  I 
resolved  to  indulge  him,  though  with  some  inconveni- 
ence to  myself,  as  I  wished  to  attend  the  nmsical  meet- 
ing  in  honour  of  Handel,  in  Westminster-Abbey,  on 
the  following  Saturday. 

In  the  midst  of  his  own-diseases  and  pains,  he  was 
ever  compassionate  to  the  distresses  of  others,  and  ac- 
tively earnest  in  procuring  them  aid,  as  appears  fi-om  a 
note  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  of  June,   in  tliese  wortls: 

I  mu  Sony  to  be  obliged  to  strike  it  oat ;  but  I  could  not  in  justice 
•nffcr  it  to  remain,  after  this  young  lady  hod  not  only  written  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Kavage  Anarchy  with  which  France  has  been  visited,  but 
had  (a«  I  have  been  informed  by  good  authority,)  walked,  without 
horrour,  over  the  ground  at  the  Thuillerics  when  it  was  Kirewed 
with  the  naked  bodies  of  the  fuilhful  Swiss  Guards,  who  were  bar- 
barously massacred  for  having  bravely  defended,  against  a  crew  of 
mflSans  the  Monarch  whom  they  had  taken  an  oath  to  defend. 
From  Dr.  Johnson  she  could  now  expect  not  endearment  but  re- 
pulsion. 

VOL.  IV,  U 
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"  I  am  ashamed  to  ask  for  some  relief  for  a  poor  man, 
to  whom,  I  hope,  I  have  given  wliat  I  can  be  expected 
to  spare.  The  man  importunes  me,  and  the  blow  goes 
round.     I  am  going  to  try  another  air  on  Thui-sday." 

On  Thursday,  .hme  3,  the  Oxford  post-coach  took  us 
up  in  the  morning  at  Bolt-court.     The  other  two  pas- 
sengers were  JMrs.  Beresford   and  her  daughter,  two 
very  agreeable  ladies  from  America;  they  were  going 
to  Worcestershire,   where  they  then  resided.      Frank 
had  l>eeu   sent  by  his  master  the  day  before  to  take 
places  for  us ;  and   I   found  from  the  way-bill  that  Dr. 
Johnson   had  made  our  names  be  put  down.      Mrs. 
Beresford,  who  had  read  it,  whispered  me,  '*  Is  this  the 
great  Dr.  Johnson  ?*'     I   told  her  it  was ;  so  she  was 
then  prepared  to  listen.     As  she  soon  happened  to  men- 
tion in  a  voice  so  low  that  Johnson  did  not  hear  it,  that 
her  husband  had  been  a  meml>er  of  the  American  Con- 
gress, I  cautioned  her  to  beware  of  introducing  thz 
subject,  as  she  must  know  how  very  violent  Johnson  wa»J 
against  Uie  people  of  that  country.     He  talked  a  great 
deal.     But  I  am  sony  I  have  preserved  little  of  the 
conversation.     Miss  Beresford  was  so  much  cliarmed, 
that  she  said  to  me  aside,  "  How  he  does  talk  !  Every  | 
sentence  is  an  essay."     She  amused  herself  in  the  coacl^J 
with  knotting ;  he  woidd  scarcely  allow  this  species  o( 
employment  any  merit.     "  Next  to  mere  idleness  (suidj 
he)  I  think  knotting  is  to  be  reckoned  in  the  scale  of 
insignificance;  though  I  once  attempted  to  learn  knot^J 
ting,  Dempster's  sister  (looking  to  me)  endeavoured  tQj 
teach  me  it ;  but  I  made  no  progress." 

I  was  surprised  at  liis  talking  without  reserve  m  the 
publick  post-coach  of  the  state  of  his  affairs ;  "  I  have 
(said  he)  about  the  world   I  think  above  a  thousand 
pounds,  whidi  I  intend  shall  afford  Frank  an  annuity] 
of  seventy  pounds  a-year."     Indeed  his  openness  with 
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people  at  a  first  interview  was  remarkable.  lie  said 
once  to  Mr.  Langton,  *'  I  think  I  am  like  Squire  Rich- 
ard in  *  The  Journey  to  London,'  **  Pm  never  strange 
in  a  strange  place,^  He  was  truly  sociaL  He  strongly 
censured  what  is  much  too  common  in  England  among 
persons  of  condition, — maintaining  an  absoUite  silence, 
when  unknown  to  each  other ;  as  for  instance,  when 
occasionally  brought  together  in  a  room  before  the 
master  or  mistress  of  the  house  has  appeared.  "  Sir, 
that  is  being  so  uncivilized  as  not  to  understand  the 
common  rights  of  humanity." 

At  the  inn  where  we  stopped  he  was  exceedingly  dis- 
satisfied with  some  roast  mutton  wliich  we  had  for  din- 
ner. The  ladies,  I  saw,  wondered  to  see  the  great 
philosopher,  whose  wisdom  and  wit  they  had  been  ad- 
miring all  the  way,  get  into  ill-humonr  from  such  a 
cause.  He  scolded  the  waiter,  saying,  "  It  is  as  bad  ^ 
bad  can  be :  it  is  ill-fed,  ill- killed,  ill-kept,  and  ill-drest." 

He  bore  the  journey  very  well,  and  seemed  to  feel 
himself  elevated  as  he  approached  Oxford,  that  magni- 
ficent and  veneral)le  seat  of  Learning,  Orthodoxy,  and 
Toryism.  Frank  came  in  the  heavy  coach,  in  readiness 
to  attend  him ;  and  we  were  received  with  the  most 
polite  hospitality  at  the  house  of  his  old  friend  Dr. 
Adams,  Master  of  Pembroke  College,  who  had  given  us 
a  kind  invitation.  Before  we  were  set  down,  I  com- 
municated to  Johnson,  my  having  engaged  to  return  to 
London  directly,  for  the  reason  1  have  mentioned,  but 
that  I  would  hasten  back  to  him  again.  He  was  pleased 
that  I  had  made  this  journey  merely  to  keep  him  com- 
pany. He  was  easy  and  placid,  with  Dr,  Adams,  Mrs. 
and  Miss  Adams,  and  Mrs.  Kennicot,  widow:  of  the 
learned  Hebra?an,  who  was  here  on  a  visit.  He  Boon 
dispatched  the  enquiries  that  were  made  about  hb  ill- 
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ness  and  recover}',  by  a  short  and  distinct  narrative, 
and  then  assuming  a  gay  air,  repeated  from  Snift, 

"  Nor  think  on  our  approaching  ills, 
*'  And  talk  or  spectacles  nnd  pilU." 

Dr.  Newton,  the  Bishop  of  Bristol,  having  been  mea^ 
(ioned,  Johnson,  recollecting  the  manner  in  which  he" 
had  been  censured  by  that  Prelate/  thus  retaliated  : — 
"  Tom  knew  he  should  be  dead  before  what  he  Jiaa 
said  of  me  would  appear.  He  durst  not  have  printed 
it  while  he  was  alive/'  Dr.  Adams.  "  I  believe  his 
'  Dissertations  on  the  Prophecies  *  is  his  great  work." 

"  Dr.  Nenlon  in  his  Account  of  his  own  Life,  after  animadvcrtin; 
upon  Mr.  Gibbon's  History,  says,  "  Dr»  Johnson's  '  Lives  of  the 
Poets'  afforded  more  amuaement ;  but  candour  was  much  hurt  and 
offended  at  the  malevolence  thnt  predominates  in  ever)*  part.  Some 
passages,  it  must  be  allowed,  are  judicious  and  well  wntteiii  but 
make  not  sufl5cient  compensalion  for  so  much  spleen  and  ill-humour. 
Never  was  any  btoj^rapher  more  sparing  of  his  pmlso,  or  more 
abundant  in  hts  censures.  He  seemingly  delights  more  in  exposing 
blemishes,  than  in  recommending  beauties;  slightly  posses  over 
excellencies,  enlarges  upon  imperfections,  and  not  content  with  his 
own  severe  reflections,  revives  old  scandaK  and  prodoces  large  quo- 
tations from  the  forgotten  works  of  former  criticks.  His  reputation 
ifM  so  high  in  the  republick  of  letters,  that  it  wanted  not  to  be 
ra&sed  upon  the  ruins  of  others.  But  these  Kisays,  instead  of  raising 
a  higher  idea  than  was  before  entertained  of  his  understanding,  have 
certainly  given  the  world  a  worse  opinion  of  his  temper. — The  Bishop 
W.1S  therefore  the  more  surprized  and  concerned  fur  his  townsman, 
for  he  respected  him  nut  only  for  his  genius  and  learning,  but  valued 
him  muchjbr  the  more  amiable  pari  ofhii  character,  his  humanity  and 
charity^  hit  morality  and  religion"  The  last  sentence  we  may  con- 
sider as  the  general  and  permanent  opinion  of  Bishop  Newton  ;  the 
remarks  which  precede  it  must,  by  all  who  have  read  Johnson** 
admirable  work,  be  imputed  to  the  disgust  and  peevishness  of  old 
age.  I  wish  they  had  not  appeared,  and  that  Dr.  Johnson  had  nut 
been  provoked  by  them  to  express  himself  not  in  respectful  terms,  uf 
■  Prelate,  whose  labours  were  certainly  of  considerable  advantage 
both  to  literature  and  religion. 
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JOHNSOX.  "  Why,  Sir,  it  is  Torns  great  work ;  but 
how  far  it  is  gi'eat,  or  how  much  of  it  is  Tom*s,  are  other 
questions.  I  fancy  a  considerable  part  of  it  was  bor- 
rowed." Dr.  Adams.  "  He  was  a  very  successful 
man."  Johnson.  "  I  don't  think  so.  Sir. — He  did 
not  get  very  high. — He  was  late  in  getting  what  he  did 
get ;  and  he  did  not  get  it  by  the  best  means.  1  believe 
he  was  a  gross  flatterer." 

1  fulfilled  my  intention  by  going  to  London,  and 
returned  to  Oxford  on  Wednesday  the  9tli  of  Jime, 
when  I  was  happy  to  find  myself  again  in  the  same 
agi-eeable  circle  at  Pembroke  College,  with  the  com- 
fortable prospect  of  making  some  stay.  Johnson  wel- 
comed my  return  with  more  than  ordinary  glee. 

He  talked  with  great  regard  of  the  Honourable 
Archibald  CampbclU  whose  character  he  had  given  at 
the  Duke  of  Argyll's  table,  when  we  were  at  Inve- 
rary;^  and  at  this  time  wrote  out  for  me,  in  his  own 
hand,  a  fuller  account  of  that  Icanied  and  venerable 
writer,  which  I  have  i)ublished  in  its  proper  place. 
Johnson  made  a  remark  this  evening  which  struck  me 
a  good  deal.  "  I  never  (said  he)  knew  a  nonjuror  who 
could  reason.^  ^  Surely  he  did  not  mean  to  deny  that 
faculty  to  many  of  their  writers ;  to  Hickes,  Brett,  and 

9  *•  Journni  of  a  Tour  to  tlic  Hebrides,'*  third  edit.  p.  371. 
'  The  Rev.  Mr.  Agulter  has  faroured  roc  with  a  noie  of  a  dialogue 
between  Mr.  John  Hendcreon  and  Dr.  Johnson  on  this  topick,  a» 
related  by  Mr.  Hendcniont  and  it  is  evidently  so  ni'.thenlick  that  I 
shall  here  insert  it! — Hkndkhson.  **  VVhat  do  yoa  think,  Sir,  of 
William  Law?'*  Juhnsoh.  *' William  Law,  Sir,  wrote  the  best 
piece  of  Parenetick  Divinity;  but  Willinm  Law  was  no  reasoner."  . 
Henderson.  '*  Jeremy  Collier,  Sir?*'  Johnson.  •*  Jeremy  Col- 
lier fought  without  a  rind,  and  therefore  could  not  claim  the  victory." 
Mr.  Hendenon  mentioned  Kenn  and  Kettlewell ;  but  some  objec- 
I  tions  were  made  ;  at  Inst  he  said,  but.  Sir.  **  What  do  you  think  of 

I  Lesley)'"     Johnson.     "Charles  Lesley  l*had  forgotten.     Lesley 

I  was  a  reaioner,  and  a  reasoncr  who  was  not  to  he  rcatoned  against." 

^^^^  ■ 
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other  eminent  divines  of  that  persuasion ;  and  did  not 
recollect  that  the  seven  Bishops,  so  justly  celebrated  for 
their  magnanimous  i^esistance  of  arbitrary  power,  were 
yet  Nonjuroi-s  to  the  new  Govenimcnt.  The  nonjuring 
clergy  of  Scotland,  indeed,  who,  excepting  a  few,  have 
lately,  by  a  sudden  stroke,  cut  off  all  ties  of  allegiance 
to  the  house  of  Stuart,  and  resolved  to  pray  for  our 
present  lawful  Sovereign  by  name,  may  be  thouglit  to 
have  confirmed  this  remark ;  as  it  may  be  said,  that  the 
divine  indefeasible  liereditary  right  wliich  they  professed 
to  believe,  if  ever  true,  must  be  equally  true  slilL 
Many  of  my  readers  will  be  surprized  when  I  mention, 
that  Johnson  assured  me  he  had  never  in  his  life  been 
in  a  nonjuring  meeting-house. 

Next  morning  at  breakfast,  he  pointed  out  a  passage 
in  Savage's  "  Wanderer,"  saying  "  These  are  fine 
verses,'* — "  If  (said  he)  I  had  written  with  hostility  of 
Warburton  in  my  Shakspeare,  I  should  have  quoted 
this  couplet : 

'  Here  Learning,   blinded  first,  and  then  beguii'd, 
•  Lookx  dark  as  Ignomnce,  «s  Frenzy  wild.' 

You  see  they'd  have  fitted  him  to  a  T,"  (smiling.)  Dn. 
Adams.  "  But  you  did  not  write  against  Warburton." 
Johnson.  "  No,  Sir,  I  treated  him  with  great  respect 
both  in  my  Preface  and  in  my  Notes.  "  ' ' 

Mrs.  Kennicot  spoke  of  her  brother,  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Chamberlayne,  who  had  given  up  great  prospects 
in  the  Church  of  England  on  his  conversion  to  the 
Roman  Catholick  faith.  Johnson,  wbowarnUy  admii-ed 
every  man  who  acted  from  a  conscientious  regard  to 
principle,  erroneous  or  not,  exclaimed  fervently,  "  God 
bless  him." 

Mrs.  Kennicot,    in  confirmation  of  Dr,  Johusou'ft 


[■  ■  See  note,  p.  M.] 
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opinion,  that  the  present  was  not  worse  than  former 
ages,  mentioned  that  her  l)rother  assured  her,  there  was 
now  less  infidelity  on  the  (Continent  than  there  had 
been ;  Voltaire  and  Rousseau  were  less  read.  I  asserted, 
from  good  authority,  that  Hume's  infidelity  was  cer- 
tainly less  read.  Johnson.  "  All  infidel  writers  drop 
into  ohlivion,  when  personal  connections  and  the  florid- 
ness  of  novelty  are  gone  ;  though  now  and  then  a  foolish 
fellow,  who  thinks  he  can  be  witty  upon  them,  may 
bring  them  again  into  notice.  There  will  sometimes 
start  up  a  College  joker,  who  does  not  consider  that 
what  is  a  joke  in  a  College  will  not  do  in  the  world. 
To  such  defenders  of  Religion  I  would  apply  a  stanza 
of  a  poem  whieh  I  remember  to  have  seen  in  some  old 

collection : 

'  Henceforth  be  quiet  and  agree, 

*  Each  kiss  his  empty  brother  ; 
'  Religion  iiconis  a  foe  like  thee, 

*  But  dreadii  a  friend  like  t'other.* 

The  point  is  well,  though  the  expression  is  not  correct; 
anCf  and  not  ihee^  should  be  opj)osed  to  fotherJ^  "^ 

On  the  Roman  Catholick  religion  he  said,  "  If  you 
join  the  Papists  externally,  they  will  not  interrogate 
you  strictly  as  to  your  belief  in  their  tenets.  No  reason- 
ing Papist  believes  every  article  of  their  faith.      There 

'  I  have  iniierted  the  Ntanza  u  Johnpion  repeated  it  from  memory; 
but  1  have  since  Found  the  poem  iuelf.  in  "  The  Kouniiling  Hoa|iJ(al 
for  Wil,"  printed  at  Londonj  I749.     It  ia  a«  follows: 

•*  Epigkam,  oectuioned  by  a  religious  dispute  at  Bath* 
"  On  Reason.  Faith,  and  Mystery  high, 

**  Two  wits  harangue  the  table  ; 
**  B y  belieTca  he  knows  not  why, 


■  Rweara  *lU  all  a  fable. 


**  Peace,  coxcombs,  peace,  and  both  acpree, 
"  N —  ,  ki*s  thy  empty  brother; 

"  Religion  laughs  at  foes  like  thee. 
'•  And  dreads  a  friend  like  t'other," 
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is  one  side  on  which  a  good  man  might  be  persuaded  to 
embrace  it.  A  good  man  of  a  timorous  disposition,  in 
gi'cat  doubt  of  his  acceptance  with  God,  and  pretty 
credidous,  may  be  glad  to  be  of  a  church  where  there 
are  so  many  helps  to  get  to  Heaven.  I  would  be  a 
Papist  if  I  could.  I  have  fear  Enough ;  but  an  obsti- 
nate rationality  prevents  me.  I  shall  never  be  a  Papist, 
unless  on  the  near  approach  of  death,  of  wliich  I  have 
a  very  great  terrour.  I  wonder  that  women  are  not  all 
Papists."  BoswELL,  "  They  arc  not  more  afraid  of 
death  than  men  are."  Johnson.  "  Because  they  are 
less  wicked."  Dii.  Ada:ms.  "  They  are  more  pious." 
Johnson.  **  No,  hang  c'm,  they  are  not  more  pious. 
A  wicked  fellow  is  the  most  pious  when  he  takes  to  it. 
He'll  beat  you  all  at  piety." 

He  argtied  in  defence  of  some  of  the  peculiar  tenets 
of  the  Church  of  Rome.  As  to  the  giving  the  bread 
only  to  the  laity,  he  said,  "  They  may  tliink,  that  in 
what  is  merely  ritual,  deviations  from  the  primitive 
mode  may  be  admitted  on  the  ground  of  convenience ; 
and  I  thiuk  they  are  as  well  warranted  to  make  this 
alteration,  as  wc  are  to  substitute  sprinkling  in  the 
room  of  the  ancient  baptism.  As  to  the  invocation  oC 
saints,  he  said,  "  Though  I  do  not  tliink  it  authorised,' 
it  appears  to  me,  that  '  the  communion  of  saints'  in 
the  Creed  means  the  communion  with  the  saints  in 
Heaven,  as  connected  with  *  The  holy  CathoUck 
church.'"^     He  admitted  the  influence   of  evil  spirits 


1  Waller,  in  his  "  Divine  Foeste,"    Cnnto  first,  has  the  Bsme 
thought  finely  expressed: 

**  The  Church  triumphant,  and  the  Church  belov» 

"  In  songtt  ofprnisc  their  present  union  tthow; 

**  Their  jovKftre  full;  our  expectnlion  long, 

•'  In  life  wc  dilTcr,  but  wcjoin  in  song; 

**  Angels  nnd  we  oxsisted  by  this  urt, 

*'  Mny  sing  together,  though  wc  dwell  apurt.** 
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ujwn  our  minds,'  and  said,  "  Nobody  who  believes  the 
New  Testament  can  deny  it," 

I  brought  a  volume  of  Dr.  Ilurd,  the  Bishop  of 
"Worcester's  Sennons,  and  read  to  the  company  some 
passages  from  one  of  them,  upon  tliis  text,  "  lies'tJit  the 
Deviii  ami  he  icilljly  from  you '^  James  iv.  7.  I  was 
happy  to  produce  so  judicious  and  elegant  a  supporter* 
of  a  doctrine,  which^  I  know  not  why»  should,  in 
this  world  of  imperfect  knowledge,  and,  thei*efore,  of 
wonder  and  mystery  in  a  thousand  instances,  be  con- 
tested by  some  with  an  unthinking  assurance  and 
flippancy. 

*  The  Sermon  thus  opens :—"  TImt  there  are  angels  nnd  spirit*; 
good  and  bad  ;  that  at  the  head  of  Lhe.sc  ta$t  there  U  one  more  con- 
ftideruble  and  mali^nnc  than  the  rest,  who.  in  the  form,  or  under 
Ihe  name  or  n  lerpeiif,  was  deeply  concerned  in  the  fnll  of  mnn,  and 
whose  head,  lu  the  prophetick  langun|;c  is,  the  Son  uf  man  was  one 
day  to  bruise;  that  this  evil  spirit,  though  that  prophecy  b^  in  part 
coivpleted,  has  not  yet  received  his  death's  wound,  but  is  still  per* 
mitted.  for  ends  unseurchnblc  to  us,  and  in  wav-s  which  we  cannot 
particularly  explain,  to  have  a  certain  degree  of  power  in  this  world 
hostile  to  its  virtue  and  happiness,  and  sometimes  exerted  ivith  too 
much  success;  nil  this  is  no  clear  from  Scripture,  that  no  believer, 
unless  he  be  ^rst  of  all  spoUed  fit/  philosophic  and  vain  deceit,  can 
po»()ibly  entertain  n  doubt  nfit." 

Having  treated  of  jMssessioiis,  his  Lordship  says,  "  As  I  have  no 
authority  to  affirm  that  there  are  now  any  buch,  so  neither  may  I 
presume  to  say  with  confidence,  thnl  there  are  not  any.'* 

"  But  then  with  regartl  to  the  influence  of  evil  spirits  at  this  day 
upon  the  (joi-lb  of  men,  I  Rhall  taVe  leave  to  be  a  great  deal  more 
pcremplorj'.— [Tlicn,  having  staled  the  vnrimi*  proofs,  he  ndds,3  All 
this,  1  «ay,  is  m  manifeiit  to  every  one  who  reads  the  Scriptures,  that, 
if  we  respect  their  authority,  the  ()uestion  concerning  the  reality  of 
the  demoniack  influence  upon  the  minds  of  men  ts  clearly  deter- 
mined." 

Let  it  be  remembered,  that  the*e  arc  not  the  words  of  an  antiquated 

or  obscure  enlhusioftt,  but  of  a  learned  and  polite  Prelate  now  alive ; 

■  and  were  spoken,  not  to  a  vulgar  congregation,  but  to  the  llonour- 

I  able  Society  of  Lincoln's  Inn.     His  Lordship  in  this  Sermon  explains 
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After  dinner,  when  one  of  us  talked  of  there  being  a 
great  enmity  between  Whig  and  Tory : — Johnson. 
"  Why,  not  so  much,  I  think,  unless  wlien  they  come 
into  competition  with  each  other.  There  is  none  when 
they  are  only  common  acquijintance,  none  when  they 
are  of  different  sexes.  A  Tory  will  mai'ry  into  a  Whig 
Family,  and  a  Whig  into  a  Tory  family,  without  any 
reluctance.  But,  indeed,  in  a  matter  of  much  more 
concern  than  political  tenets,  and  that  is  religion,  men 
and  women  do  not  concern  themselves  much  about  dif- 
ference of  opinion ;  and  ladies  set  no  value  on  the 
moral  character  of  men  who  pay  their  addresses  to 
them  ;  the  greatest  profligate  will  be  as  well  received  as 
the  man  of  the  greatest  virtue,  and  this  by  a  very  good 
woman,  by  a  woman  who  says  her  prayers  three  times 
a  day."  Our  ladies  endeavoured  to  defend  their  sex 
from  this  charge ;  but  he  roared  them  down  !  "  No, 
no,  a  lady  will  take  Jonathan  Wild  as  readily  as  St. 
Austin,  if  he  has  threepence  more  ;  and,  what  is  worse^j 
her  parents  will  give  her  to  him.  Women  liavc  a  per- 
petual envy  of  our  vices  ;  they  are  leas  vicious  than  we, 
not  from  choice,  but  because  wc  restrict  them  ;  they  are 
the  slaves  of  order  and  fashion  ;  their  virtue'is  of  more  ] 
consequence  to  us  than  our  own,  so  far  as  concerns  Ihift^ 
world." 

Miss  Adams  mentioned  a  gentleman  of  licentious 
character,  and  said,  *'  Suppose  I  had  a  mind  to 


the  words,  "  deliver  us  from  evil/'  in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  u  tlgaii 
ing  a  rcqueftt  to  be  protected  from  *'  the  evil  one,"  tliat  w,  th€ 
Denl.     This  in  well  ilJustrated  in  a  short  but  excellent  Cotnmcntar 
by  my  late  worthy  friend,  the  Ilcvcrend  Dr.  Lort,  of  whom  it  rnxfti 
truly  be  said,  i^fiiltis  ilU  bonit  JUbiUs  occidit.    It  is  remarkable  thiiCl 
Waller  in  his  "  Ilellections  on  the  se?eral  Petitions,  in  that 
form  of  devotion,"  has  understood  tliis  in  the  same  sense  i 

"  Guard  us  from  all  temptations  of  the  Fob." 
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that  gentleman,  would  my  parents  consent  ?  "  JoHN- 
sox.  "  Yes,  they'd  consent,  and  you'd  ^o.  You'd  go, 
though  they  did  not  consent.**  Miss  Aijams.  "  Per- 
haps their  opposing  might  make  me  go."  Johnson. 
"  O,  very  well ;  you'd  take  one  whom  you  think  a  bad 
man,  to  have  the  pleasure  of  vexing  your  parents.  Y'ou 
put  me  in  mind  of  Dr.  Ban-owby,  the  physician,  who 
was  very  fond  of  swine's  flesh.  One  day,  when  he  was 
eating  it,  he  said,  *  I  wish  I  was  a  Jew/ — '  Why  so? 
(said  somebody,)  the  Jews  arc  not  allowed  to  eat  your 
favourite  meat/ — *  Because  (said  lie,)  I  should  then 
have  the  gust  of  eating  it,  with  the  pleasure  of  sinning.*** 
— Johnson  then  proceeded  in  his  declamation. 

Miss  Adams  soon  afterwanls  made  an  observation 
that  I  do  not  recollect,  which  pleased  him  much ;  he 
said  with  a  good-humoured  smile,  "  That  there  should 
be  so  much  excellence  united  with  so  much  dtpravittft 
is  strange." 

Indeed,  this  lady's  good  qualities,  merit,  and  accom- 
plishments, and  her  constant  attention  to  Dr.  Johnson, 
were  not  lost  upon  him.  She  happened  to  (ell  Jiim  that 
a  little  coffee-pot,  in  which  she  had  made  him  coffee, 
was  the  only  thing  she  could  call  her  own.  He  turned 
to  her  with  a  complacent  gallantr)'.  "  Don*t  say  so,  my 
dear;  I  hope  you  don't  reckon  my  heart  as  nothing." 

I  asked  him  if  it  was  true  as  reported,  that  he  had 
said  lately,  **  I  am  for  the  King  against  Fox  ;  but  I  am 
for  Fox  against  Pitt."  JoUNSox.  "Yes.  Sir;  the 
King  is  my  master  ;  but  I  do  not  know  Pitt ;  and  Fox 
is  my  friend." 

*•  Fox,  (added   he,)   is  a  most  cxtraordinaty  man : 
■  here  is  a  man  (descritang  him  in  strong  terms  of  objec- 

I  tion  in  some  respects  according  as  he  apprehended,  but 

I  which  exalted  his  abilities  the  more.)  who  has  didded 

I  the  Kingdom  with  Cesar:   so   that  it   was  a  doubt 
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whether  the  nation  should   l>e  ruled  by   the  sceptre  of 
George  the  Tliird,  or  the  tongue  of  Fox/* 

Dr.  Wall,  physician  at  Oxford,  drank  tea  with  ub. 
Johnson  had  in  general  a  peculiar  pleasure  in  the  coin- 
pany  of  physicians,  which  was  certainly  not  abated  by 
the  conversation  of  this  leanicd,  ingenious,  and  pleasing 
gentleman.  Johnson  said,  "  It  is  wonderful  how  little 
good  RadclifiVs  travelling  fellowsiiips  have  done.  I 
know  nothing  that  has  been  imported  by  them :  yet 
many  additions  to  our  medical  knowledge  might  be  got 
in  foreign  countries.  Inoculation,  for  instance,  has 
saved  more  lives  than  war  destroys  ;  and  the  cures  per- 
formed by  tlie  Peruvian-bark  arc  innumerable.  But  it 
is  in  vain  to  send  our  travelling  physicians  to  France, 
and  Italy,  and  Germany,  for  all  that  is  known  there  ia 
known  here;  I'd  send  them  out  of  Christendom  ;  Vd 
send  them  among  barbarous  nations." 

On  Friday,  June  11,  v.e  talked  at  breakfast,  of  forms 
of  prayer.  Johnson.  **  I  know  of  no  good  prayers  but 
those  ni  the  *  Book  of  Common  Prayer.*"  Dli.  Adams, 
(in  a  very  earnest  manner)  :  "  I  wish.  Sir,  you  would 
compose  some  family  prayers."  Johnson.  "  I  ^viU 
not  compose  prayers  for  you,  Sir,  because  you  can  do 
it  for  yourself.  But  I  have  thought  of  getting  together 
all  the  books  of  prayei's  which  I  could,  selecting  those 
which  should  afipear  to  me  the  best,  putting  out  some* 
inserting  others,  adding  some  prayers  of  my  own,  and 
prefixing  a  discourse  on  prayer."  AVe  all  now  ga- 
theivd  about  him,  and  two  or  three  of  us  at  a  time 
joined  in  pressing  him  to  execute  this  plan.  He  seemed 
to  be  a  little  displeased  at  the  manner  of  our  impor- 
tunity, and  in  great  agitation  called  out,  "  Do  not  talk 
thus  of  what  is  so  awful.  I  know  not  what  time  God 
will  allow  me  in  this  world.  There  are  many  things 
which  I  wish  to  do.**     Some  of  us  persisted,  and  Dr. 
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Adams  said  "I  never  was  more  serious  about  anything 
in  my  life.**  Johnson.  "  Let  me  alone,  let  me  alone ; 
I  am  overpowered."  And  then  he  put  his  Imnds  before 
hfs  face,  and  reclined  for  some  time  upon  the  table. 

r  mentioned  Jeremy  Taylor's  using-,  in  his  forms  of 
prayer,"  I  am  the  chief  of  sinners,"  and  other  such  self- 
condemning  expressions.  "  Now,  (said  I)  this  cannot 
be  said  with  truth  by  every  man,  and  therefore  is  im- 
proper for  a  general  printed  form.  I  myself  cannot  say 
that  I  am  the  worst  of  men  :  I  will  not  say  so."  JoHN- 
soy.  "  A  man  may  know,  that  physically,  that  is,  in 
the  real  state  of  things,  he  is  not  the  woi^t  man ;  but 
that  morally  he  may  be  so.  Law  observes,  *  that  every 
man  knows  something  worse  of  himself,  than  he  is  sure 
of  in  others,"  You  may  not  have  committed  sucJi  crimes 
as  some  men  have  done;  but  you  do  not  know  against 
what  degree  of  light  they  have  sinned.  Besides,  Sir, 
•  the  chief  of  sinners'  is  a  mode  of  expression  for  *  I  am 
a  great  sinner/  So  St.  Paul,  speaking  of  our  Savioitr^s 
having  died  to  save  sinners,  says,  *  of  whom  I  am  the 
chief:'  yet  he  certainly  did  not  think  himself  so  bad  as 
Judas  Iscariot.'*  Boswell.  "  But,  Sir,  'J'aylor  means  it 
literally,  for  he  founds  a  conceit  upon  it.  When  pray- 
ing for  the  conversion  of  sinners,  and  of  himself  in 
particular,  he  says,  '  Loui)  thou  wilt  not  leave  thy 
cA/f/*  work  undone.'"  Johnson.  **  I  do  not  approve  of 
figurative  expressions  in  addressing  the  Supreme  Being ; 
and  I  never  use  lliem.  Taylor  gives  a  very  good 
advice:  'Never  lie  in  your  prayers;  never  confess' 
more  than  you  really  believe  ;  never  promise  more  than 
you  mean  to  perform.' "  I  recollected  this  precept  in 
his  •  Golden  Grove ; '  but  his  example  for  prayer  con- 
tradicts his  precept. 

Dr.  Johnson  aud  I  went  in  Dr.  Adams's  coach  to  dine 
with  Mr,  Novell,   Principal  of  St.  Mary  Hall,  at  his 
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viUa  at  Iffley,  on  the  banks  of  the  Isis,  about  two  miles 
from  Oxford.  While  we  '.vere  upon  the  road,  I  had 
the  resoUuion  to  ask  Johnson  whether  he  thought  that 
the  ro\ighncss  of  his  manner  had  I)een  an  advantage  or 
not,  and  if  he  would  not  have  done  more  good  if  he  had 
been  more  gentle.  I  proceeded  to  answer  myself  thus ; 
"  Perhaps  it  has  been  of  advantage,  as  it  has  given 
weight  to  what  you  said ;  you  could  not,  perhaps,  have 
talked  with  such  authority  without  it."  Joun'son,  *^^o. 
Sir ;  I  have  done  more  good  as  I  am.  Obscenity  and 
lmi>iety  liave  always  l>een  repressed  in  ray  conijiany." 
BoswELi-.  "  True,  Sir ;  and  that  is  more  than  can  be 
said  of  every  Bishop.  Greater  liberties  have  been 
taken  in  the  presence  of  a  Bishop,  though  a  very  good 
man,  from  liis  being  milder,  and  therefore  not  com- 
manding such  awe.  Yet,  Sir,  many  people  who 
might  have  been  benefited  l>y  your  conversation,  have 
been  frightened  away.  A  worth}'  friend  of  ours  has 
told  me,  that  he  has  often  been  afraid  to  talk  to  you." 
Johnson.  **  Sir,  he  need  not  have  been  afraid,  if  he 
liad  any  thing  rational  to  say.^  If  he  had  not,  it  was 
better  he  did  not  talk.*' 

Dr.  Nowell  is  celebrated  for  having  preached  a  ser- 
mon before  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  .^Oth  of 
January,  1772,  full  of  high  Tory  sentiments,  for  which 
he  was  thanked  as  usual,  and  printed  it  at  their  request; 
but,  in  llie  midst  of  that  turbulence  and  faction  which 
disgraced  a  part  of  the  present  reign,  the  thanks  were 
afterwaitl.s  ordered  to  be  expunged.  This  strange  4hi 
duct  sufBciently  exposes  itself;  and  Dr.  Nowell  wi 
ever  have  the  honour  which  is  due  to  a  lofty  friend 


*  [The   word?   of  ErasmUK     (ns  my  learned  friend  Archdeacott" 
Kearney  olnerves  to  me,)  may  be  applied  to  Johnson  ;  "  Qui  ing 
nium,  Acnnum,  diclinncm  homints  noverant,   mul(is  non  olfendunturf 
qutbud  gmvitcr  cranl  offcadendi,  qui  hec  igDorarunt."     Malonb.J 
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our  monarchical  constitution.  Dr.  Johnson  said  to  tne> 
"  Sir,  the  Court  will  Ix;  very  much  to  blame,  if  he  is  not 
promoted."  I  told  this  to  Dr.  Nowell ;  and  asserting" 
my  humbler,  though  not  less  zealous  exertions  in  the 
same  cause,  I  sug^sted,  that  whatever  return  we 
might  receive,  we  should  still  have  the  consolation  of 
being  like  Butler's  steady  and  generous  Royalist, 

"  True  as  the  dial  to  the  sun, 

**  Allhough  ii  be  not  shone  upon." 

We  were  well  entertained  and  very  happy  at  Dr. 
Nowell's,  where  was  a  very  agreeable  company ;  and 
we  drank  "  Church  and  King"  after  dinner,  with  true 
Tory  cordiality. 

We  talked  of  a  certain  clergyman  of  extraordinary 
character,  who,  by  exerting  his  talents  in  writing  on 
temporary  topicks,  and  displaying  uncommon  intre- 
pidity, had  raised  himself  to  affluence.  1  maintained 
that  we  ought  not  to  be  indignant  at  his  success;  for 
roent  of  every  sort  was  entitled  to  reward.  Johnson, 
"  Sir,  I  will  not  allow  this  man  to  have  merit.  No, 
Sir  ;  what  he  has  is  rather  the  contrary  ;  I  will,  indeed, 
allow  him  courage,  and  on  this  account  we  so  far  give 
him  credit.  We  have  more  respect  for  a  man  who  robs 
boldly  on  the  highway,  than  for  a  fellow  who  jumps 
out  of  a  ditch,  and  knocks  you  down  behind  your  back. 
Courage  is  a  quality  so  necessary  for  maintaining  virtue, 
that  it  is  always  respected,  even  when  it  is  associated 
with  vice." 

I  censured  the  coarse  invectives  which  were  become 
fashionable  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  said,  that 
if  members  of  parliament  must  attack  each  other  per* 
sonally  in  the  heat  of  debate,  it  should  be  done  more 
gcntceUy,  Johnson.  "  No,  Sir ;  that  would  be  much 
worse.  Abuse  is  not  so  dangerous  when  there  is  no 
vehicle   of  wit  and   delicacy,    no  subtle  conveyance. 
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The  difference  between  coarse  and  refined  abuse  is  as 
the  difference  between  being  bruised  by  a  club,  and 
n^'ounded  by  a  poisoned  arrow." — I  have  since  obserred 
his  position  elegantly  expressed  by  Dr.  Young: 

"  As  the  soft  plame  gives  swiftness  to  the  dart* 
"  Good  breeding  sends  the  satire  to  the  heart." 

On  Saturday,  June  li?,  there  drank  tea  with  us  at 
Dr.  Adams's,  Mr.  John  Henderson,  student  of  Pem- 
brokc-CoUege,  celebrated  for  his  wonderful  acquire- 
ments in  Alchymy,  Judicial  Astrolog)-,  and  oth^ 
abstruse  and  curious  learning ;  *  and  the  Reverend 
Herbert  Croft,  who,  I  am  afraid,  was  somewhat  mor- 
tified by  Dr.  Johnson's  not  bein;;  highly  pleased  with 
some  "  Family  Discourses,'*  which  he  had  printed ; 
they  were  in  too  familiar  a  style  to  fje  approved  of  by 
80  manly  a  mind.  I  have  no  note  of  this  evening's 
conversation,  except  a  single  fragment.  When  I  men- 
tioned Thomas  Lord  I^yttelton's  vision,  the  prediction 
of  the  time  of  his  death,  and  its  exact  fulfilment  ;— 
Johnson.  "  It  is  the  most  extraordinary  thing  that 
has  happened  in  my  day.  I  heard  it  with  my  own  ears, 
from  his  imcle.  Lord  Westcotc.^  I  am  so  glad  to  have 
every  evidence  of  the  spiritual  world,  that  I  am  willing 
to  jjelicve  it."  Dk.  Adams.  **  You  have  evidence 
enough  ;  good  evidence^  whicli  needs  not  such  su])port.'' 
Johnson.  "  I  like  to  have  more." 

Mr.  Henderson,  with  whom  I  Iiad  sauntered  in  the 
venerable  walks  of  Merton-College,  and  found  him  a 
xcry  learned  and  pious  man,  supped  with  us.  Dr. 
Johnson  surprised  him   not  a  little,  by  acknowledging 

'•  See  on  account  of  him,  in  a  sermon  by  the  Reverend  Mr.  Agutter. 

'  [A  correct  account  of  Lord  Lytlellons  suppaied  Vision  may  be 
found  in  Noshes  "History  of  Worccatcrshirc;  " — AoniTioNi  ako 
CoHBKCTioirs.  p.  36.     Maloms.] 
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with  a  look  of  horrour,  that  he  was  much  oppressed  by 
the  fear  of  death.  The  amiable  Dr.  Adams  suggested 
that  God  was  infinitely  good.  Johnson.  "  That  he 
is  infinitely  good,  as  far  as  the  perfection  of  his  nature 
will  allow,  I  certainly  l>elicvc ;  but  it  is  necessary  for 
good  upon  the  whole,  that  individuals  should  be  punish- 
ed. As  to  an  individuaij  therefore,  he  is  not  infinitely 
good  ;  and  as  1  cannot  be  sure  that  I  have  fulfilled  the 
conditions  on  which  salvation  is  granted,  I  am  afraid  I 
may  Ijc  one  of  those  who  shall  be  damned."  (looking 
dismally.)  Dr.  Adams.  **  What  do  you  mean  by 
damned  ?  "  Johnson,  (passionately  and  loudly)  "  Sent 
to  Hell,  Sir,  and  punished  everlastingly."  Dii.  Adamk. 
"  I  don't  believe  that  doctrine."  JoiiNsox,  "  Hold, 
Sir,  do  you  believe  that  some  will  be  punished  at  all  ?" 
Dr.  Adams.  "  Being  excluded  from  Heaven  will  be  a 
punishment ;  yet  there  may  be  no  great  positive  suffer- 
ing," JoHsaoN.  "  Well,  Sir;  but,  if  you  admit  any 
degree  of  punishment,  there  is  an  end  of  your  argu- 
ment for  infinite  goodness  simply  considered  ;  for,  infi- 
nite goodness  would  inflict  no  punishment  whatever. 
There  is  not  infinite  goodness  physically  considered: 
morally  there  is."  Bosweli..  "  But  may  not  a  man 
attain  to  such  a  degree  of  hope  as  not  to  be  uneasy 
from  the  fear  of  death?"  Johnson.  "A  man  may 
have  such  a  degree  of  hope  as  to  keep  him  quiet.  You 
see  1  am  not  quiet,  from  the  vehemence  with  which  I 
talk ;  hut  1  do  not  despair."  Mtts.  Adams.  "  You 
seem,  Sir,  to  forget  the  merits  of  our  Redeemer." 
JoiiNSON.  •*  Madam,  I  do  not  forget  the  merits  of  my 
Redeemer ;  but  my  Retlecmer  has  said  tliat  be  will  set 
some  on  his  right  hand  and  some  on  his  left." — He  was 
in  gloomy  agitation,  and  said,  *'  FU  have  no  more  on't'^ 
— If  what  has  now  been  stated  should  l>e  urged  by  the 
enemies  of  Christianity,  as  if  its  influence  on  the  mind 
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were  not  benignant,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  John- 
son's tem|>erament  was  melanclioly,  of  which  such  dire- 
ful apprehensions  of  futurity  are  often  a  common  effect. 
Wc  shall  presently  see,  that  when  he  approached  nearer 
to  his  anful  change,  his  mind  became  tranquil,  and  he 
erxhibitcd  as  much  fortitude  as  becomes  a  thinking  man 
in  that  situation. 

From  the  subject  of  death  wc  passed  to  discourse  of 
life,  whether  it  was  upon  the  whole  more  hajipy  or 
miserable.  Johnson  was  decidedly  for  the  balance  of 
misery : '  in  confirmation  of  which  1  maintained,  that 


■  The  Reverend  Mr.  Riilph  Churton,  Fellow  of  Braren-Nosc 
College.  Oxford,  has  favoured  me  \vith  the  following  rcmaris  on  my 
Work,  which  he  is  pleased  to  say,  "  [  have  hilberto  extolled,  and 
cordially  approve." 

"  The  chief  part  of  what  I  have  to  obAerve  is  contained  in  the 
Showing  transcript  from  a  letter  to  a  friend,  which,  with  his  concur- 
raice,  I  copied  for  this  purpose  ;  and,  whatever  may  be  the  merit  or 
jualne.ss  of  the  remarks,  you  may  be  sure  that  being  written  to  a 
Boat  intimate  friend,  without  any  intention  that  they  ever  should  go 
farther,  ihey  are  the  genuine  and  undisguised  sentiments  of  the 
writer: 

'  Jan.  6.  I79S- 
'  Last  week,  I  was  reading  the  second  volume  of  Boswell's  John- 
BOn.  with  increasing  esteem  for  the  worthy  authour,  and  increiuing 
venemtion  of  the  wonderful  and  excellent  man  who  is  the  subject  of 
it.     The  writer  throws  in,  now  and  then,   very  properly,  some  seri- 
ous religious  reflections;  but  there  ts  one  remark,  in   my  mind  an 
obvious  and  Jutit  one,  which  I  think  he  has  not  made,  that  Johnson's 
"  morbid  melancholy,"  nnd  constitutional  infirmities,  were  intended 
by  Providence,  like  St.  Paul's  thorn  in  the  flesh,  to  check  intellectual 
conceit  and  arrogance  ;  which  the  consciousness  of  his  extraordinary 
talents,  awake  as  he  was  to  the  voice  of  praise,  might  otherwise  have 
generated  in  a  very  culpable  degree.     Another  observation  strikei 
■le,  that  in  consequence  of  the  same  natural  indisposition,  and  hz' 
bitnal  sicklinesa,  (for  he  says  be  scarcely  passed  one  day  witbouC 
|au  after  his  twentieth  year,)  he  considered  and  represented  hu- 
■Mi  life,  as  a  scene  of  much  greater  mUcry  than  is  generally  ex- 
perienced.    There  nay  be  persons  bowed  down  with  affliction  all 
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no  man   would  choose  to  lead  over  again  the  life  which 
he  had  ex{>erienccd.     Johnson  acceded  to  that  opinioa 


Iheir  days  ;  and  ihere  are  those,  no  doubt,  whose  iniqailieji  rob  tbeni 
ofrc*t;  but  neither  calamitie»  nor  crimes,  I  hoj)c  and  believe,  do  so 
much  and  so  genernlly  nbound,  as  lo  juHtify  the  dnrk  picture  of  life 
which  Johnson's  imagination  designed,  and  his  strong  pencil  de- 
lineated. This  I  am  sure,  the  colouring  is  far  too  gloomy  for  what  I 
have  experienced,  though  as  far  as  I  can  remember,  I  have  had  more 
sickness,  (I  do  not  soy  more  severe,  but  only  more  in  quantity,]  than 
fallN  to  the  U)t  of  most  people.  But  then  daily  debility  and  occa- 
sional Dickneas  were  far  overbalanced  by  intcrrcnient  days,  and,  per- 
haps, weeks  void  of  pain,  and  overflowing  with  comfurt.  So  that  ia 
short,  to  return  to  the  subject,  human  life,  an  far  as  I  can  perceive 
from  experience  or  obfiervation,  is  not  that  state  of  constant  wretch- 
edness which  Johnson  always  insisted  it  was :  which  mi<trepresen- 
t&tion,  (for  such  it  surely  is.)  his  Biographer  has  not  corrected,  t 
suppose,  because,  unhappily,  he  has  himselfalarge  portion  of  melan* 
chnly  in  his  constitution,  and  fancied  the  [xirtnut  a  faithful  copy* 
of  life.- 

The  learned  writer  then  proceeds  thus  in  his  letter  to  rac  : 
"  I  hnTC  conversed  with  some  sensible  men  on  this  subject,  who 
all  seem  to  entertain  the  same  sentiments  respecting  life  with  those 
which  are  expressed  or  implied  in  the  foregoing  paragraph.  It 
might  be  added,  that  as  the  representation  here  spoken  of,  appeam 
DOt  consistent  with  fact  and  experience,  so  neither  does  it  seem  to  be 
countenanced  by  Scripture.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  part  of  the  lacred 
volume  which  at  first  sight  promises  so  much  to  lend  its  sanction  to 
these  dark  and  desponding  notions  as  the  book  of  Ecclesiostes, 
which  so  often,  and  so  emphatically,  proclaims  the  vanity  of  things 
sublunary.  But  'the  design  of  this  whole  book,  (as  it  has  been 
justly  observed,)  is  not  to  put  us  out  of  conceit  with  life,  but  to  cure 
our  vain  expectations  of  a  compleat  and  perfect  happiness  in  thia 
world  :  to  convince  us  thut  there  is  no  such  thing  to  be  found  ia 
mere  external  enjoyments  ; — and  to  teach  us— to  seek  for  ha|>pinesA 
tn  the  practice  of  virtue,  in  the  knowledge  and  love  of  God,  and  in 
the  hopes  ofa  belter  life.  For  this  is  the  application  of  all :  Let  us 
Aear,  &c.  xii.  13.  Not  only  his  duly,  but  his  happiness  too:  For 
Goo,  &c.  T.  li.— See  *  Sherlock  on  Providence,'  p.  X99. 

'*  The  New  Testament  tells  us,  indeed,  and  most  truly^  that  *tu(* 
£cient  unto  the  day  Is  the  evil  thereof: '  and,  therefore,  wisely  fbr^ 
bids  us  to  increase  our  burden  by  forebodings  of  sorrows ;  but  I 
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in  the  strongest  terms.     This  is  an  enquiry  often  made ; 
and  its  being  a  subject  of  disquisition  is  a  proof  that 


ihink  it  no  where  fia)"8,  that  even  our  ordinary  afflictions  are  not 
coQflistcnt  with  a  very  couhiclerable  degree  of  fK>siilve  comfort  and 
satisfaction.  And^  accordingly,  one  wlioae  sufferings  aa  well  aa 
neriiR  were  conspicuous j  assures  us,  lliat  in  proportion  '  as  the  sof- 
ferinji^a  of  Chrl.st  abounded  in  them,  so  iheir  consolation  also  abound- 
ed by  Christ.'  2  Cor.  i.  5.  It  is  needless  to  cite,  aa  indeed  it  would 
be  endless  even  to  refer  to.  the  multitude  of  passages  in  both  Testa- 
ments holding  out,  in  the  strongest  language,  promises  of  blessings, 
even  in  this  worid,  to  the  faithful  servants  of  Goo.  I  will  only  refer 
to  St.  Luke,  xviii.  29,  30.  and  I  Tim.  iv.  8. 

*'  Upon  the  whole,  setting  aside  instances  of  great  and  lasting 
bodily  pain,  of  minds  peculiarly  oppressed  by  melancholy,  and  of 
severe  temporal  calamities,  from  which  extraordinary  cases  we  surely 
should  not  form  our  estimate  of  the  general  tenour  and  complexion 
of  life;  excluding  these  from  the  account,  lam  convinced  that  a& 
well  the  gracious  constitution  of  things  which  Providence  has  or- 
dained, as  the  declarations  of  Scripture  and  the  actual  experience  of 
individuals,  authorize  the  sincere  Christian  to  hope  that  his  humble 
and  constant  endeavours  to  perform  his  duty,  checquered  as  the  best 
life  is  with  many  failings,  will  be  crowned  with  a  greater  degree  of 
present  peace,  serenity,  and  comfort,  than  he  could  reasonably  per- 
rait  himself  to  expect,  if  he  measursd  his  views  and  judged  of  life 
from  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Johnson,  often  and  energetically  expressed 
in  the  Memoirs  of  him,  without  any  animadversion  or  censure  by  his 
ingenious  Biographer.  If  He  himself,  upon  reviewing  tht  subject, 
shall  see  the  matter  in  this  light,  he  will,  in  an  octavo  edition,  which 
ia  eagerly  expected,  make  such  additional  remarks  or  corrections  as 
lie  shall  judge  fit ;  lest  the  impressions  which  these  discouraging 
passages  may  leav*  on  the  reader's  mind,  should  in  any  degree  hin- 
der what  otherwise  the  whole  spirit  and  energy  of  the  work  tend.^ 
and,  1  hope,  successfully,  to  promote,— pure  morality  and  true 
Tcligion." 

Though  I  have,  in  some  degree,  obviated  any  reflections  agaiMt 
jny  illustrious  friend's  dark  views  of  life,  when  considering,  in  the 
4;oursc  of  this  Work,  his  "  Rambler"  and  his  "  Rasselas,"  I  am 
obliged  to  Mr.  Churton  for  complying  with  my  request  of  his  permis- 
jBton  to  insert  his  Remarks,  being  conscious  of  the  weight  of  what  he 
judiciously  suggests  as  to  the  melancholy  in  my  own  constitution.  His 
jnoru  pleasing  views  of  life,  I  hope,  are  ju«t.  Vafcant  quantum 
valcre  poituHt. 
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much  misery  presses  upon  human  feelings;  for  those 
who  are  conscious  of  a  felicity  of  existence,  would  never 
hesitate  to  accept  of  a  repetition  of  it.  I  have  met 
with  very  few  who  would.  I  have  heard  Mr.  Burke 
make  use  of  a  very  ingenious  and  plausible  argument 
on  this  subject  *  "  Every  man  (said  he,)  would  lead  his 
life  over  again  ;  for,  Gvcry  man  is  willing  to  go  on  and 
take  an  addition  to  his  life,  which,  as  he  grows  older, 
he  has  no  reason  to  think  will  be  better,  or  even  so 
gootl  as  what  has  preceded."  I  imagine,  however,  the 
truth  is,  that  there  is  a  deceitful  hope  that  the  next 
part  of  life  will  be  free  from  the  pains,  and  anxieties, 
and  sorrows,  which  we  have  already  felt.  We  are  for 
wise  purposes  •'  Condemn 'd  to  Hope's  delusive  mine," 
as  Johnson  finely  says ;  and  I  may  also  quote  the  cele- 

Mr.  Churlon  concludes  his  Irlter  to  me  in  these  words  :  "  Once, 
and  only  once,  I  had  ibeBalisfaction  of  seeing  year  illustrious  friend  ; 
and  as  1  feel  a  particular  regard  for  all  whom  he  difitingiii»hed  with 
his  esteem  and  friendship,  so  I  derive  much  pleasure  from  reflecting 
that  I  once  beheld,  though  but  tran^ienlly  near  our  College-gale, 
one  whose  works  will  for  ever  delight  and  improve  the  world,  who 
was  a  sincere  .ind  zealous  son  of  the  Church  of  England,  an  honour 
to  his  countr\%  and  an  ornament  to  human  nature." 

Hift  leuer  was*Acconipnnii.-J  with  a  present  from  himself  of  his 
"  Sermons  at  the  Bampton  Lcclure,"  and  from  his  friend,  Dr. 
Townson,  the  venerable  Rector  of  Malpas,  in  ('hcshire,  ofhi^^  "  Dis- 
courses on  the  Gospels,"  together  with  the  following  extract  of  a. 
letter  from  that  excellent  person,  who  is  now  gone  to  receive  the  re- 
ward of  his  labour*  ;  "  Mr.  Uoswell  is  not  only  very  entertaining  in 
his  works,  but  they  urc  so  replete  with  moral  and  religious  senli- 
ments,  without  an  inMance,  as  far  as  I  know,  of  a  conlrar}'  tendency* 
that  I  cannot  lielp  having  u  great  esteem  fur  him  ;  and  if  you  think 
such  n  trifle  as  a  copy  of  the  Discourses,  ex  dono  aulhoriit  would  be 
acceptable  to  him,  I  should  be  happy  to  give  bim  this  small  testimon|' 
of  my  reganl." 

Such  spontaneous  te^timtinics  of  afiprobntion  from  such  men, 
without  any  pentonal  acquaintance  with  me,  are  truly  valuable  and 
enconmging. 
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brated  lines  of  Dryden,  equally  philosophical  and  po- 
etical : 

"  When  I  consider  life,  'lis  all  a  cheat, 

"  Yet,  fool'd  with  hope,  men  favour  the  deceit; 

•*  Trust  on,  nnd  think  to-morrow  will  repay  ; 

■'  To-morrow's  falser  than  the  former  day  ; 

**  Liefi  worse ;  and  while  it  sayn  we  shall  be  ble&t 

*'  With  Kome  new  joys,  cuts  off  what  we  poRfiefit. 

"  Stmnge  cozenage!  none  would  live  past  years  again; 

"  Yet  all  hope  pleasure  in  what  yet  remain; 

"  And  from  the  dregs  of  life  think  to  receive, 

**  What  the  fir»t  sprightly  running  could  not  give."  * 

It  was  observed  to  Dr.  Johnson,  that  it  seemed 
strange  that  he,  who  has  so  often  delighted  his  com- 
pany by  his  lively  and  brilliant  conversation,  should  say 
he  was  miserable.  Johnson.  **  Alas!  it  is  all  outside; 
I  may  be  cracking  my  joke,  and  cursing  the  sun.  Sun^ 
how  1  hate  thy  beams !  "  I  knew  not  well  what  to 
think  of  this  declaration;  whether  to  hold  it  as  a 
genuine  picture  of  his  mind/  or  as  the  effect  of  his  per- 
suading himself  contrary  to  fact,  that  the  position  wliich 
he  had  assumed  as  to  human  unhappiness,  was  true. 
We  may  apply  to  him   a  sentetice  in   Mr.  Grevi!le*s 
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which  is  entitled  to  much  more  praise  than  it  has  rc- 
ceivetl:  "  AnisiARcnrs  is  charming;  how  full  of 
knowledge,  of  sense,  of  sentiment.  You  get  him  with 
difficulty  to  your  supper  ;  and  after  having  delighted 
every  body  and  himself  for  a  few  hours,  he  is  obliged  to 

•  AUREWCKEBE,  Act  iv.  Sc     1. 

■  Yet  tliere  is  no  doubt  that  a  mnn  may  iippear  rery  gay  in  com- 
pany, who  is  sad  at  heart.  His  merriment  '\%  like  the  sound  of  drums 
and  trumpets  in  a  battle,  to  drown  the  groans  of  the  wounded  and 

»  Page  139. 
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return  Iiome ; — he  is  finishing  his  treatise,  to  prove  that 
unhajipinc^s  is  the  portion  of  innn." 

On  Sunday,  June  13,  our  philosopher  was  calm  at 
breakfast.  There  was  something  exceeding-ly  plcafiiog 
in  our  leading  a  College  life,  without  restraint  and  with 
superiour  elegance,  in  consequence  of  our  living  in  tlie 
Master*8  House,  and  having  the  company  of  ladies: 
Mrs.  Kennicott  related,  in  his  presence,  a  lively  saying- 
of  Dr.  Johnson  to  Miss  Hannali  More,  who  liad  expres- 
sed a  wonder  that  the  poet  who  had  written  "  Paradise 
Lost,"  should  write  such  poor  Sonnets ; — **  MiltoUt 
Madam,  was  a  genius  that  could  cut  a  Colossus  fi-om  a 
rock,  but  could  not  carve  heads  upon  cherry-stones." 

We  talked  of  the  casuistical  question,  "  Whether  it 
was  allowable  at  anytime  to  depart  from  Truth ?^ 
Johnson.  "  The  general  rule  is,  that  Truth  should 
never  be  violated,  because  it  is  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance to  the  comfort  of  life,  that  we  should  have  a  full 
security  by  mutual  faith ;  and  occasional  inconveni- 
ences should  be  willingly  sufi'ercd,  that  we  may  pre- 
serve it.  There  must,  however,  l>e  some  exceptions. 
lij  for  instance,  a  murderer  should  ask  you  which  waj^ 
a  man  is  gone,  you  may  tell  him  what  is  not  true, 
because  you  arc  under  a  jn'cviuus  obligation  not  to  be- 
tray a  man  to  a  murderer."*  Boswell.  ''  Supposing 
the  person  who  wrote  Junius  were  asked  whether  he 
was  the  authour,  nugbt  he  deny  it?  "  JoUNSON.  "  I 
dou't  know  what  to  say  to  tliis.  If  you  were  ^ure  that 
be  wrote  Junius,^wou\d  you,  if  he  denied  it,  think  as 
well  of  him  afterwards?  Yet  it  may  be  urged,  tliat 
what  a  man  has  no  right  to  ask,  you  may  refuse  to 
communicate;  and  there  is  no  otlK'r  eflfectual  mode  of 

t  preserving  a  secret  and  an  important  secret,  the  dis- 
covery of  which  may  be  ver)'  hurtful  to  you,  but  a  flat 
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[will  be  held  equivalent  to  a  confession.  But  slay.  Sir, 
here  is  another  case.  Supposing  the  authour  had  told 
me  confidentially  that  he  had  written  Junius^  and  I 
were  asked  if  he  had,  I  should  hold  myself  at  liberty  to 
deny  it,  as  being  under  a  previous  promise,  express  or 
implied,  to  conceal  it.  Now  what  I  ought  to  do  for 
the  authour,  may  I  not  do  for  myself?  But  I  deny  the 
lawfulness  of  telling  a  lie  to  a  sick  man,  for  fear  of 
alarming  him.  You  have  no  business  with  conse- 
quences; you  are  to  tell  the  truth.  Besides,  you  are 
not  sure,  what  effect  your  telling  him  that  ho  is  in 
danger  may  have.  It  may  bring  his  distemper  to  a 
crisis,  and  that  may  cure  him.  Of  all  lying,  I  have  the 
greatest  abhorrence  of  this,  because  I  bcheve  it  has  been 
frequently  practised  on  myself." 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that  there  is  much  weight  in 
the  opinion  of  those  who  have  held,  that  truth,  as  an 
eternal  and  immutable  principle,  ought,  upon  no 
account  Mhatevcr,  to  be  violated,  from  supposed  pre- 
vious or  superiour  obligations,  of  which  every  man 
being  to  judge  for  himself,  there  is  great  danger  that 
we  too  often,  from  partial  motives,  persuade  ourselves 
that  they  exist;  and  probably  whatever  extraordinary 
instances  may  sometimes  occur,  M'here  some  evil  may 
l^e  prevented  by  violating  this  noble  principle,  it  would 
1)6  found  that  human  happiness  would,  upon  the  whole, 
he  more  perfect,  v.ere  Truth  universally  prcsened. 

In  the  notes  to  the  "  Dunciad,"  we  find  the  follow- 
ing verses,  addressed  to  Po|)c  :  ^ 

•*  While  malice,  Hope,  <Ie»ics  ihy  page 

"  Its  own  celestial  fire; 
"  While  criticks,  and  while  burds  in  rage, 

"  Admiring,  won't  admire  ; 


>  The  annolnlor  cnlls  them  "  amiable  feraes." 
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**  While  wavivaril  pens  thy  worth  nssail. 

'*  And  envious  (ongucs  decry  ; 
**  These  times,  though  mitny  a  friend  bewail, 

"  Tliese  limes  bewail  not  I. 

"  But  when  the  world's  loud  praise  is  thine, 
"  **  And  spleen  no  more  shall  bhime  : 

*'  When  with  thy  Homer  thou  shnit  shine 
"  In  one  cstablish'd  fame!         • 

'*  When  none  shall  mil,  and  every  lay 

"  Devote  a  wreath  to  ihec  ; 
"  That  day  (for  come  it  will)  that  day 

*'  Shall  I  lament  to  see." 

It  is  surely  not  a  little  reenarkable,  that  they  should 
appear  without  a  name.  Miss  Seward,  knowing  Dr. 
Jolmson's  almost  iinivcrsal  and  minute  literary  informa- 
tion, signified  a  desire  that  I  should  aslc  him  who  was 
the  authour.  He  was  prompt  with  his  answer : — 
"  Why,  Sir,  they  were  written  l>y  one  Lewb,  who  was 
either  under-master  or  an  usher  of  Westminster-school, 
and  published  a  Miscellany,  in  which  "  Gronp^ar  Hill  " 
first  came  out."  *     Johnson  praised   them  highly,  and 

*  [Lewis's  Verses  addressed  to  Pope,  (as  Mr.  Ulndley  suggests 
to  me.)  were  first  published  in  a  collection  of  Pieces  in  verse  and 
prose  on  occasion  of  **  the  Dunciod,"  8to.  1733.  They  are  there 
culled  an  Epigram. — *'  Grongar  Hill,"  the  same  gentleman  observes, 
>nras  first  printed  in  Savaj^c's  Miscellanies,  a^  an  Odt^  (it  is  xingular 
that  Johnson  should  not  have  recollected  this,)  and  was  re-printed 
in  the  same  year,  (172G,)  in  Lcwii's  Miscellany,  in  the  form  it  now 
bears. 

In  that  Miscellany,  (as  the  Reverend  Mr.  Blakeway  observes  to 
me,)  **  the  beautiful  poem.  *  Away,  let  nought  to  love  displeasing,' 
&c.  (reprinted  in  Percy's  KELiairss.  vol.  i.  b.  iti.  No.  14,)  fint  ap- 
pearetl."     It  is  there  said  to  be  a  trnnslation  from  the  ancient  British, 

Lewis  wai  authour  of  "  Philip  of  Mncedon,"  a  tragedy,  published 
in  1727,  and  dedicated  to  Pope:  and  in  1790,  he  published  a  second 
volume  of  miscellaneous  poems. 

As  Dr.  Johnson  settled  in  London  not  long  after  the  Verses  ad- 
dretsed  to  Pope  fint  appeared,  lie  probably  then  obtained  some  in* 
formation   concerning   tlieir  authour,  David  LewU,  whom   he  has 
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repeated  them  with  a  noble  animation.  Tn  the  twelfth 
line,  instead  of  ''  one  establish'd  fame,"  he  repeated 
**  one  unclouded  flame,'*  which  he  Ihouglit  was  the 
reading  in  former  alitions :  but  I  believe  was  a  flash 
of  hh  own  genius.  It  is  much  more  poetical  than  the 
other. 

On  Monday,  June  14,  and  Tuesday,  15,  Dr.  John- 
son and  I  dined,  on  one  of  them,  I  forget  which,  with 
Mr.  Mickle,  translator  of  the  "  Lusiad,"  at  Wlu^atley, 
a  very  pretty  couulry  place  a  few  miles  from  Oxford ; 
and  on  the  other  with  Dr.  Wetherell,  Master  of  Uni- 
versity  College.  From  Dr,  Wetherell's  he  went  to 
visit  Mr.  Sackville  Parker,  the  bookseller  ;  and  when 
lie  returned  to  us,  gave  the  following  account  of  his 
visit,  saying,  "  I  have  been  to  see  my  old  friend.  Sack. 
Parker ;  I  find  he  has  married  his  maid  ;  he  has  done 

described  an  an  usher  of  Westminster-school:  yet  the  Dean  of 
Westminster,  who  has  been  pleased  at  my  requeJit  to  mnkc  some 
enquiry  on  this  subject,  has  not  found  any  vestige  of  his  having  ever 
been  employed  in  this  situation. — A  late  writer  {"  Hnvirons  of  Lon- 
don," iv.  171,)  supposed  that  the  following  inscription  in  the  church- 
yard of  the  church  of  Low  Leylon  in  Essex,  waa  intended  to  comme- 
znorate  this  poet: 

*'  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  David  Leiris,  Esq.  who  died  the  9th 
day  of  April,  1760,  aged  77  years  ;  a  g^eat  favourite  of  the  ^fu8es, 
as  his  many  excellent  pieces  in  poetry  sufficiently  testify. 
**  Innpired  verse  may  on  thU  marble  live, 
■*  But  can  no  honour  to  thy  ashes  give." 

-  -  -  -  Also  Mary,  the  wife  of  the  above-named  David  Lewis, 
fourth  daughter  of  Newdigate  Owsley,  £xq.  who  departed  this  Ufc  ihc 
10th  of  October.  177 +,  aged  90  years. 

But  it  appears  to  me  improbable  that  this  monument  was  erected 
for  the  authour  of  the  Verses  to  Pope,  and  of  the  Tragedy  already 
menlioned  :  the  language  both  of  the  dedication  pre6Ked  to  ihftS 
piece,  and  of  the  dedicutiun  addressed  to  the  Earl  of  8hafubitfy, 
utd  prefixed  to  the  Miscellanies,  1730,  denotiog  a  person  wlio  moved 
in  a  lower  sphere  than  this  Essex  'Squire  seems  to  have  done. 
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right.  She  had  lived  with  him  many  years  in  great 
confidence,  and  they  had  niint^led  minds  ;  I  do  not 
think  he  coutd  have  found  any  wife  that  would  have 
made  him  so  happy.  The  woman  was  very  attentive  and 
civil  to  me;  she  [>ressed  me  to  fix  a  day  for  dining  with 
them,  and  to  say  what  I  liked,  and  she  would  be  sure 
to  get  it  for  me.  Poor  Sack!  He  is  very  ill,  indeed.* 
We  parted  as  never  to  meet  again.  It  has  quite  brokea 
me  down."  This  pathetick  narrative  was  strangely  di- 
versified with  the  grave  and  earnest  defence  of  a  nian\ 
having  married  his  maid.  I  could  not  but  feel  it  as  in 
some  degree  ludicrous. 

In  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  June  15,  while  we  sat 
at  Dr.  Adams's,  we  talked  of  a  printed  letter  from  the 
reverend  Hcrlx;rt  Croft,  to  a  young  gentleman  who  had 
been  his  pupil,  in  which  he  advised  him  to  read  to  the 
end  of  whatever  books  he  should  begin  to  read.  JoHN- 
80V.  "  This  is  surely  a  strange  advice;  you  may  as 
well  resolve  that  whatever  men  you  hap[>cn  to  get  ac- 
quainted vnihf  you  are  to  keep  to  them  for  life.  A 
book  may  l>e  good  for  nothing;  or  tliere  may  be  only 
one  thing  in  it  worth  knowing;  are  we  to  read  it  all 
through  ?  These  Voyages,  (pointing  to  the  three  large 
volumes  of  '  Voyages  to  the  South  Sea/  which  were 
just  come  out)  xvho  will  rend  them  through?  A  man 
had  better  work  his  way  before  the  mast,  than  read 
them  through;  they  will  be  eaten  by  rats  ami  mice, 
before  they  are  read  through,  Thei*e  can  l>e  little  en- 
tertainment in  such  books ;  one  set  of  Savages  is  like 
another."  BoswelI-  "  I  do  not  think  the  people  of 
Otahcite  can  be  reckoned  Savages."  JoiiXsoN. 
••  Don't  cant  in  defence  of  Savages."  Bos^vklI^ 
•*  They  hare  the  art  of  navigation." — Johnson.  ••  A  dog 


*  [He  died  at  Oxfonl  in  hit  89(h  year,  Dec.  10,  1796.    Maloni.] 
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or  cat  can  swim."  Boswell.  "  They  can'c  very  inge- 
niously." JoHXsoN.  "  A  cat  can  scratch,  and  a  child 
with  a  nail  can  scratch."  I  perceived  thli  was  none  of 
the  moltia  tempora  fandi ;  so  desisted. 

Upon  his  mentioning  that  when  he  came  to  College  he 
wrote  his  first  exercise  twice  over,  but  never  did  so  after- 
wards ;  Miss  Adams.  "  I  suppose.  Sir,  you  could  not 
make  them  better?'*  Johnson.  "  Yes,  Madam,  to 
be  sure,  I  could  make  them  better.  Thought  is  better 
than  no  thought."  IMiss  Adams.  *'  Do  you  think.  Sir, 
you  could  make  your  Ramblers  better?'*  JonNSox. 
"  Certainly  I  could."  Boswell.  "  1*11  lay  a  bet,  Sir, 
you  cannot."  Johnson.  "  But  I  will,  Sir,  if  I  choose. 
I  shall  make  the  best  of  them  you  shall  pick  out,  better.'* 
— BoswELL.  "  But  you  may  add  to  them.  I  will  not 
allow  of  that."  Johnsox,  "  Nay,  Sir,  there  arc  three 
ways  of  making  thetn  better  ; — putting  out, — adding, — 
or  correcting." 

During  our  visit  at  Oxford,  the  following  conversa- 
tion passed  between  him  and  me  on  the  subject  of  ray 
trying  my  fortune  at  the  English  bar.  Having  asked, 
whether  a  very  extensive  acquaintance  in  I^ndon, 
which  was  vcvy  valuable,  and  of  great  advantage  to  a 
man  at  large,  might  not  be  prejudicial  to  a  lawyer,  by 
preventing  him  from  giving  sufficient  attention  to  his 
business? — Johnson.  "  Sir,  you  will  attend  to  busi- 
ness as  business  lays  hold  of  you.  When  not  actually 
employed,  you  may  see  your  friends  ns  much  as  you  do 
now.  You  may  dine  at  a  Club  every  day,  and  sup 
with  one  of  the  members  every  night ;  and  you  njay  be 
as  much  at  publick  places  as  one  who  has  seen  them  all 
would  wish  to  be.  But  you  must  take  care  to  attend 
constantly  in  Westminster  Hall ;  both  to  mind  your 
business,  as  it  is  almost  all  learnt  there,  (for  nobody 
reads  now,)  and  to  shew  that  you  want  to  have  buai- 
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ness.  And  you  must  not  be  too  often  seen  at  publick 
places,  that  competitors  may  not  have  it  to  say,  '  He  is 
always  at  the  Playhouse  or  at  Ranelagh,  and  never  to 
be  found  at  his  chambers.'  And,  Sir,  there  must  be  a 
kind  of  solemnity  in  the  manner  of  a  professional  man. 
I  have  nothing  particular  to  say  to  you  on  the  subject. 
All  this  I  should  say  to  any  one ;  I  should  have  said  it 
to  Lord  Thurlow  twenty  years  ago." 

The  Profession  may  probably  think  this  repre- 
sentation of  what  is  required  in  a  Barrister  who  would 
hope  for  success,  to  be  much  too  indulgent ;  but  certain 
it  is,  that  as 

"  The  witi  of  Charles  found  easier  ways  to  fnme," 

some  of  the  lawyers  of  this  age  who  liave  risen  higfa, 
have  by  no  means  thought  it  absolutely  necessary  to 
submit  to  that  long  and  painful  course  of  study  which 
a  Plowdcn,  a  Coke,  and  a  Male,  considered  as  requisite. 
My  respected  friend,  Mr.  Langton,  has  shewn  me  in 
the  hand-writing  of  his  grandfather,  a  curious  account 
of  a  conversation  which  he  had  with  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Hale,  in  which  that  great  man  tells  him,  "  That  for 
two  years  after  he  came  to  the  inn  of  court,  he  studied 
sixteen  hours  a  day  ;  however,  (his  Lordship  added,)  that 
by  this  intense  application  he  almost  brought  Iiimself 
to  his  grave,  though  he  were  of  a  very  strong  constitu- 
tion, and  after  reduced  Iiimself  to  eight  hours ;  but  that 
he  would  not  advise  any  body  to  so  much ;  that  he 
thought  six  hours  a  day,  with  attention  and  constancy, 
was  sufficient ;  that  a  man  must  use  his  body  as  he 
would  his  horse,  and  his  stomach ;  not  tire  him  at  once, 
but  rise  with  an  appetite." 

On  Wednesday,  June  1 9,  Dr.  Johnson  and  I  returned 
to  London ;  lie  was  not  well  to-day,  and  said  very  little, 
employing  himself  chiefly  in  reading  Euripides.     He 
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expi-essed  some  displeasure  at  mc,  for  not  observing  suf- 
ficiently the  vai'ious  objects  upon  the  road.  "  If  I  had 
your  eyes,  Sir,  (said  he,)  I  should  count  the  passengers/' 
It  was  wonderful  how  accurate  his  observation  of  visual 
objects  was,  notwilhstandiug  his  imperfect  eyesight, 
owing  to  a  Iiabit  of  attention. — That  he  was  much  sa- 
tisfied with  the  respect  paid  to  hin^  at  Dr.  Adams's  15 
thus  attested  by  himself:  *'  I  returned  last  night  from 
Oxford,  after  a  fortnight's  abode  with  Dr.  Adams,  who 
treated  me  as  well  as  I  could  expect  or  wish ;  at)d  he 
that  contents  a  sick  man,  a  man  whom  it  is  impossible 
to  please,  has  surely  done  his  part  well."^ 

After  his  return  to  London  from  this  excursion,  I 
saw  him  frequently,  but  have  few  memorandums ;  I 
shall  therefore  here  insert  some  particulars  which  I 
collected  at  various  times. 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Astle,  of  Ashbourne,  in  Derby- 
shire, brother  to  the  learned  and  ingenious  Thomas 
Astle,   Esq.  was  from   his  early  years  known  to  Dr. 
Johnson,  who  obligingly  advised  him  as  to  his  studies, 
and  recommended  to  him  the  following  books,  of  which 
a  list  which  be  has  been  pleased  to  communicate,  lies 
before  me,  in  Johnson's  own  hand-writing : — Universal 
History  (ancient.) — Rollins  Ancient  Hislory, — PuJ^ 
fendorfs  Introduction  to  History, — VerioCs  History 
of  Knights  of  Malta. — Vcrtoi's  Revolution  of  Portu^ 
gai — Vertot's  Revolution  of  Sweden. — Cartt's  History 
of  England. — Present  State  of  England. — Geography 
ical    Grammar. — Prideauxs    Connection, — Nelson** 
Feasts  and  Fasts, — Duty  of  Man,^-Gentleman*s  RC' 
ligion. — Clarendon's  Htstoty — IFattss  ImprovemeM 
of  the   Mind. — fFatts's  Logick, — Nature  Displayed, 
— Lowth's    English    Grammar, — Blackwall    on  ihc 


*  **  Ulten  to  Mm.  Thrale,"  Vol.  il.  p.  373. 
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Classicks. — Sherlock's  Sermons, — Burnetts  Life  of 
Ila/e. — Dtfpifi's  Historic  of  the  Church. — ShuckforiTs 
Cotniectioiis. — Law*s  Serious  Call. — IValton's  Com' 
picie  j^ngler. — Sandj/s^s  Travels. — SpraVs  History  of 
the  Royal  Society. — England's  Gazetteer, — Gold- 
smith's Roman  History. — Some  Commentaries  on  l/ie 
Bible. 

It  having  been  mentioned  to  Dr.  Johnson  that  a  gen- 
tleman who  had  a  son  whom  lie  imagined  to  have  an  ex- 
treme degree  of  timidity,  resolved  to  send  him  to  a 
publick  school,  that  he  might  acquli'c  confidence; — 
'*  Sir,  (said  Johnson,)  this  is  a  preposterous  expedient 
for  removing  his  inhmiity ;  such  a  disposition  should  be 
cultivated  in  the  shade.  Placing  him  at  a  publick 
school  is  forcing  an  owl  upon  day." 

Speaking  of  a  gentleman  whose  house  was  much  fre- 
quented by  low  company ;  "  Uags,  Sir,  (said  he,)  will 
always  make  their  appearance,  where  they  have  a  right 
to  do  it." 

Of  the  same  gentleman's  mode  of  living,  he  said, 
"  Sir,  the  servants,  instead  of  doing  what  they  are  bid, 
stand  round  the  table  in  idle  clusters,  gaping  upon  the 
guests ;  and  seem  as  unfit  to  attend  a  company  as  to 
steer  a  man  of  war." 

A  dull  country  magistrate  gave  Johnson  a  long,  tedi- 
ous account  of  his  exercising  his  criminal  jurisdiction, 
the  result  of  whicli  was  his  having  sentenced  four  con- 
victs to  transportation.  Johnson,  in  ati  agony  of  impa- 
tience to  get  rid  of  such  a  companion,  exclaimed,  "  I 
heartily  wish,  Sir,  that  I  were  a  fifth." 

Johnson  was  present  when  a  tragedy  was  read,  in 
which  there  occurred  this  liue  : 

"  Who  rulu  o>r  freemen  should  himself  be  free,** 


The  company  having  admired  it  imicb,  **  I  caoDOt 
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agree  with  you  (snid  Johnson :)  It  might  as  well  be 

said, 

*'  W^odrivei  fat  oxen  should  tiim«clf  be  fair* 

He  was  pleased  with  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Cator,  who 
was  joined  with  him  in  Mr.  Thrale's  important  trust, 
and  thus  describes  him : '  *'  There  is  much  good  in 
his  character,  and  much  usefulness  in  his  knowledge." 
He  found  a  cordial  solace  at  that  gentleman*s  seat  at 
Beckenham,  in  Kent,  which  is  indeed  one  of  the  finest 
places  at  which  I  ever  was  a  guest;  and  where  I  find 
more  and  more  a  hospitable  welcome. 

Johnson  seldom  encouraged  general  censure  of  any 
profession  ;  but  he  was  willing  to  allow  a  due  share  of 
merit  to  the  various  departments  necessary  in  civilised 
life.  In  a  splenetick,  sarcastical^  or  jocular  frame  of 
mind»  however,  he  would  sometimes  utter  a  pointed 
saying  of  tlmt  nature.  One  instance  has  been  men- 
tioned,® where  he  gave  a  sudden  satirical  stroke  to  the 
character  of  an  attorney.  The  too  indiscriminate  ad- 
mission to  that  employment,  which  requires  both  abili- 
ties and  integrity,  has  given  rise  to  injurious  reflections, 
which  are  totally  inapplicable  to  many  very  respectable 
men  who  exercise  it  with  j-eputation  and  honour. 

Johnson  having  argued  for  some  time  with  u  jwrtina- 
dous  gentleman ;  his  opponent,  who  had  talked  iu  a 
very  puzzling  manner,  happened  to  say,  "  I  don't  un- 
derstand you.  Sir;"  upon  winch  Johnson  observed, 
"  Sir,  I  have  found  you  an  argument ;  but  1  aui  not 
obliged  to  find  you  an  imderstanding." 

Talking  to  me  of  Horry  \\'alpole,  (as  Horace,  now 
Earl  of  Orford,  was  often  called,)  Johnson  allowed  that 
he  got  together  a  great  many  curious  little  things,  and 
told  them  in  an  elegant  manner.     Mr.  Wal|x>le  thought 

7  "  LeUers  to  Mrs.  Thralc,"  Vol.  II.  p.  28*. 
?  See  Vol,  H.  p.  126. 
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Johnson  a  more  amiable  character  after  reading  his 
letters  to  Mrs.  Thrale :  but  never  was  one  of  the  true 
admirers  of  that  great  man.'*  We  may  suppose  a  pre- 
judice conceived,  if  he  ever  heard  Johnson's  account  to 
Sir  George  Staunton,  tliat  when  he  made  the  speeches 
in  parliament  for  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  "  he  al- 
ways took  care  to  put  Sir  Roljert  Walpole  in  the  wrong, 
and  to  say  eveiy  thing  lie  could  against  the  electorate 
of  Hanover"  'I'he  celebrated  Heroick  Epistle,  in  which 
Johnson  is  salyrically  introduced,  has  been  ascribed 
both  to  Mr.  Walpole  and  Mr.  Mason.  One  day  at 
Mr.  Courtenay's,  when  a  gentleman  expressed  his  opi- 
nion that  thcrc  was  more  energy  in  that  poem  than 
could  be  expected  from  Mr.  Walpole;  Mr.  Warton,  the 
late  Laureat,  observed,  *'  It  may  have  been  written  by 
Walpole,  and  buckram^ d  by  Mason.*'  ^ 

He  disapproved  of  I^rd  Hailes,  for  Ijaving  modern- 
ised the  language  of  the  ever  memorable  Jolui  Hales 
of  Eton,  in  an  edition  which  his  Lordship  published  of 
that  writer's  works.  "  An  authour*s  language.  Sir, 
(said  he,)  is  n  characteristical  part  of  his  composition, 
and  is  also  characteristical  of  the  age  in  wliich  he  writes. 
Besides,  Sir,  when  the  language  is  changed  we  are  not 
sure  that  the  sense  is  the  same.  No,  Sir :  I  am  sorry 
Lord  Hailes  has  done  this." 

Here  it  may  be  observed,  that  his  frequent  use  of  the 
expression,  No,  Sir^  was  not  always  to  intimate  con- 
tradiction ;  for  he  woidd  say  so  when  he  was  about  to 
enforce  an  affirmative  proposition  which  had  not  l)een 
denied,  as  in  the  instance  last  mentioned.  I  used  to 
consider  it  as  a  kind  of  flag  of  defiance :  as  if  he  had 


*  [In  Ma  Potthumous  Worlu.  he  has  spoken  of  JohMvn  ia  tli» 
mml  cootcmptuou*  nuuioer!     Maloms-j 

'  [It  u  now  (1804)  Arnmcn,  thnt  the  "  Heroick  £[HaUe"  WM  wril« 
ten  by  Mason.     Maloxe.J 
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said,  "  Any  ar^ment  you  may  offer  against  this,  is  not 
just.  No,  Sir,  it  is  not."  It  was  like  Falstaflf's  *'  I 
deny  your  Major." 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  having  said  that  he  look  the 
altitude  of  a  man's  taste  by  )ms  stories  and  his  wit,  and 
of  iiis  understanding  by  the  remarks  which  he  repeated ; 
being  always  sure  that  he  must  be  a  weak  man,  who 
<]uotes  common  things  with  an  emphasis  as  if  they  were 
oracles; — Johnson  agreed  with  him;  and  Sir  Joshua 
having  also  observed  that  the  real  character  of  a  man 
was  found  out  by  his  amusements, — .lohnson  added, 
**  Yes,  Sir  ;  no  man  is  a  hypocrite  in  his  pleasures." 

I  have  mentioned  JoJmson's  general  aversion  to  a  pun. 
He  once,  however,  endured  one  of  mine.  When  we 
were  talking  of  a  numerous  company  in  which  he  had 
distinguished  himself  highly,  I  said,  "  Sir,  you  wei*e  a 
Cod  surrounded  by  smelts.  Is  not  this  enough  for 
you?  at  a  time  too  when  you  weve  not  fishing  for  a 
compliment?"  He  laughed  at  this  with  a  complacent 
approbation.  Old  Mr.  Slieridan  observed,  upon  my 
mentioning  it  to  him,  *^  He  liked  your  compliment  so 
well,  he  was  willing  to  take  it  with  pun  sauce,'*  For 
my  own  part  I  think  no  innocent  species  of  wit  or 
])Ieasantry  should  lie  suppressed ;  and  that  a  good  pun 
may  be  admitted  among  the  smaller  excellencies  of 
lively  conversation. 

-  Had  Johnson  treated  at  large  De  Claris  Oraioribus^ 
he  might  have  given  us  an  admirable  work.  When  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  attacked  the  ministry  as  vehemently 
as  he  could,  for  having  taken  upon  them  to  extend  the 
time  for  the  importation  of  com.  Lord  Chatham,  in  his 
first  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords,  boldly  avowed  him- 
self to  be  an  adviser  of  that  measure.  "  My  colleagues, 
^said  he),  as  I  was  confined  by  indisposition,  did  me  the 
signal  honour  of  coining  to  tlie  bed-side  of  a  sick  man. 
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to  nsk  his  opinion.  But,  had  they  not  thus  condescendedf 
I  should  have  taken  tip  my  bed  and  walked,  in  order  to 
have  delivered  that  opinion  at  the  Couticil-Board.** 
Mr.  Langton,  who  was  present,  mentioned  this  to  John- 
son, who  observed,  "  Now,  Sir,  we  see  that  lie  took 
these  words  as  he  found  them ;  without  considering, 
that  thoufjli  the  expression  in  Scripture,  take  up  thy  bed 
and  walk,  strictly  suited  the  instance  of  the  sick  man 
restored  to  liealth  and  strength,  who  would  of  course 
be  supposed  to  carry  his  bed  with  him,  it  could  not  he 
proper  in  the  case  of  a  man  wlio  was  lying  in  a  state  of 
feebleness,  and  who  certainly  would  not  add  to  the  dif- 
ficulty of  moving  at  all,  that  of  carrying  his  bed." 

When  I  pointed  out  to  him  in  the  news-paper  one  of 
Mr.  Grattan's  animated  and  glowing  speeches,  in  favom* 
of  the  freedom  of  Ireland,  in  which  this  expression  oc- 
GuiTed  (I  know  not  if  accurately  taken) :  "  We  will 
persevere,  till  there  is  not  one  link  of  the  Englisli  chain 
left  to  clank  upon  the  rags  of  the  meanest  beggar  in 
Ireland;" — "  Nay,  Sir,  (said  Johnson,)  don't  you  per- 
ceive that  one  link  cannot  clank?" 

Mrs.  Tlirale  has  published^,  as  Johnson^s,  a  kind  of 
parody  or  counterpart  of  a  fine  poetical  jmssage  in  one 
of  Mr.  Burke*s  speeches  on  American  Taxation.  It  is 
vigorously  but  somewhat  coarsely  executed ;  nnd  I  am 
inclined  to  suppose,  is  not  quite  correctly  exhibited.  I 
hope  he  did  not  use  the  words  "  vile  agents'^  for  the 
Americans  in  the  House  of  Parliament;  and  if  he  did 
so,  in  an  extempore  effusion,  I  wish  the  lady  had  not 
committed  it  to  writing. 

Mr.  Burke  uniformly  shewed  Johnson  the  greatest 
respect ;  and  when  Mr.  Townsliend,  now  I^rd  Sydney, 
at  a  period  when  he    was  conspicuous  in   opposition, 


"  >  Anecdotes,  p.  43. 
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threw  out  some  reflection  in  ixkilianient  upon  the  grant 
of  a  pension  to  a  man  of  such  political  principles  as 
Johnson ;  Mr,  Burke,  tliough  then  of  the  same  pm'iy 
with  Mr.  Townshend,  stood  warmly  forth  in  de- 
fence of  his  fric'iul,  to  whom,  be  justly  observed,  the 
pension  was  granted  solely  on  account  of  his  eminent 
literaiy  merit.  I  am  well  assured,  that  Mr.  Towns- 
hend*s  attack  upon  Johnson  was  the  occasion  of  his 
*'  hitching  in  a  rhyme  ;"  for,  that  in  the  ori^nal  copy 
of  Goldsmith's  character  of  Mr.  Burke,  in  his  *'  Reta- 
liation," another  person's  name  stood  in  the  couplet 
where  Mr.  Townshend  is  now  introduced: 

"  Though  fraught  with  all  learning  kept  straining  bis  throat, 
"  Tu  persuade  Tommtf  Totvnshend  to  lend  him  a  role." 

It  may  be  worth  remarking  among  the  viinut'ne  oi 
my  collection,  that  Johnson  was  once  drawn  to  serve  in 
the  militia,  the  Trained  Bands  of  the  City  of  London, 
and  that  Mr.  Rackstrow,  of  Uie  Museum  in  Fleet-street, 
was  his  Colonel.  It  may  be  believed  he  did  not  serve  in 
person ;  but  the  idea,  with  all  its  circumstances,  is  cer- 
tainly laughable.  He  upon  that  occasion  provided 
himself  with  a  musket,  and  with  a  sword  and  belt, 
which  I  have  seen  hanging  in  his  closet. 

He  was  yery  constant  to  those  whom  he  once  em- 
ployed, if  tliey  gave  him  no  reason  to  be  displeased. 
When  somebody  talked  of  being  imposed  on  in  the  pur- 
chase of  tea  and  sugar,  and  such  articles  :  '■*  That  will 
not  be  the  case,  (said  he,)  if  you  go  to  a  siately  shop^ 
as  I  always  do.  In  such  a  shop  it  is  not  worth  their 
wliiie  to  take  a  petty  advantage." 

An  authour  of  most  anxious  and  restless  vanity  being 
mentioned,  "  Sir,  (said  be,)  there  is  not  a  youug  sa|»ling 
upon  Parnassus  more  severely  blown  about  by  every 
wind  of  criticism  than  that  poor  fellow." 
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The  diflerence,  he  observed,  between  a  well-bred  and 
^An  ill-bred  man  is  this :  "  One  immediately  attracts 
(jrour  liking,  tlie  other  your  aversion.  You  love  the  one 
till  you  find  reason  to  hate  liim  ;  you  bate  the  other  till 
you  find  reason  to  love  him.'* 

The  wife  of  one  of  his  acc|uaintauce  had  fraudulently 
made  a  pui-sc  for  herself  out  of  her  husband's  fortune. 
Feeling  a  proper  compunction  in  her  last  moments,  she 
confessed  how  much  she  had  secreted ;  but  before  she 

I^could  tell  where  it  was  placed,  she  was  seized  \i  ith  a 
convulsive  fit  and  expired.  Her  husband  said,  he  was 
tnore  hurt  by  her  want  of  confidence  in  him,  than  by 
the  loss  of  his  money.  "  I  told  him,  (said  Johnson,) 
Jthat  he  should  console  himself:  for  perhaps  the  money 
might  be  found,  and  he  was  sure  that  his  wife  was 
gone" 

A  foppish  physician  once  reminded  Johnson  of  his 
having  been  in  company  with  him  on  a  former  occasion, 
"  I  do  not  remember  it,  Sir.'*  The  physician  still  in- 
nsted;  adding  tliat  he  that  day  wore  so  fine  a  coat  that 
it  must  have  attracted  his  notice.  **  Sir»  (said  JohnsoD,) 
bad  you  been  dipt  in  Pactolus,  I  should  not  liave  noticed 
you.'' 

He  seemed  to  take  a  jilcasure  in  speaking  in  his  own 
Btyle ;  for  when  he  had  carelessly  missed  it,  he  would 
repeat  the  thought  translated  into  it.  Talking  of  the 
Comedy  of  **  The  Rehearsal,"  he  said,  **  It  has  not  wit 
enough  to  keep  it  sweet."  This  was  easy ; — he  there- 
fore caught  himself,  and  pronounced  a  more  round  sen- 
tence ;  "  It  has  not  vitality  enough  to  preserve  it  from 
putrefaction.** 

He  censured  a  writer  of  entertaining  Travels  for 
aitsuming  a  feigned  character,  saying,  (in  his  sense  of 
the  word,)  "  He  carries  out  one  lye;  we  know  not  how 
many  lie  brings  hack.**     At  another  time,  talking  of  tbe 
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same  person,  he  observed,  **  Sir,  your  assent  to  a  man 
whom  you  have  never  known  to  falsify,  is  a  debt :  but 
after  you  have  known  a  man  to  falsify,  your  assent  to 
him  then  is  a  favour." 

Though  he  had  no  taste  for  painting,  he  admired 
much  the  manner  in  which  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  treated 
of  his  art,  in  his  "  Discourses  to  the  Royal  Academy." 
He  observed  one  day  of  a  passage  in  them,  "  I  think  I 
might  as  well  have  said  this  myself;"  and  once  when 
Mr.  Langton  was  silling  by  liim,  he  read  one  of  them 
very  eagerly,  and  expressed  himself  thus  :  "  Very  well, 
IVfaster  Reynolds ;  very  well,  indeed.  But  it  will  not 
be  understood." 

When  I  ol)scrved  to  him  that  Painting  was  so  far 
inferiour  to  Poetr)-,  that  the  story  or  even  emblem  which 
it  communicates  must  be  previously  known,  and  men- 
tioned as  a  natural  and  laughable  instance  of  this,  that 
«  little  Miss  on  seeing  a  picture  of  Justice  with  thtj 
scales,  had  exclaimed  to  mc,  **  See,  there's  a  woman 
selling  sweetmeats;"  he  said,  **  Painting,  Sir,  can 
illustrate,  but  cannot  inform." 

No  man  was  more  ready  to  make  an  apology  when 
he  had  censured  unjustly,  than  Johnson.  When  a 
proof-sheet  of  one  of  his  works  was  brouglit  to  him,  he 
found  fault  with  the  mode  in  which  a  part  of  it  was 
arranged,  refused  to  read  it,  and  in  a  passion  desired 
that  the  compositor^  might  be  sent  to  him.  The  com- 
positor was  Mr.  JNIanning,  a  decent  sensible  man,  who 
had  composed  al>out  one  half  of  his  "  Dictionary,"  when 
in  Mr.  Strahan's  printing-house;  and  a  great  part  of 
his  "  Lives  of  the  Poets,"  when  in  that  of  Mr.  Nichols; 


*  CompfttUor  in  Ihe  Prinimg-housi!  mcnns,  l!ic  person  wlin  nrfjust* 
tht  'ypts  in  ihc  order  in  which  they  nrc  to  »tnnH  for  printlng^ ;  and 
arranges  what  is  cnlled  iheJonH,  from  which  ao  imprcsaion  ib  token. 
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and  who  (in  his  seventy-seventh  year)  when  in  Mr- 
Baldwin's  printing-house,  composed  a  part  of  the  first 
edition  of  this  work  concerning  him.  By  producing 
the  manuscript,  he  at  once  satisfied  Dr.  Johnson  that 
he  was  not  to  blame.  Upon  whicfi  Johnson  candidly 
and  earnestly  said  to  him,  "  Mr,  Compositor,  I  ask  your 
pardon  ;  Mr,  Compositor,  I  ask  your  pardon,  again  and 
again." 

His  generous  humanity  to  the  miserable  was  ahnost 
beyond  example.  The  following  instance  is  well  at- 
tested :  Coming  home  late  one  night,  he  found  a  poor 
woman  lying  in  the  street,  so  much  exhausted  that  she 
could  not  walk  ;  he  took  her  upon  his  back,  and  carried 
her  to  his  house,  where  he  discovered  that  she  was  one 
of  those  wretched  females  who  hud  fallen  into  the  lowest 
state  of  vice,  poverty,  and  disease.  Instead  of  Iinrshly 
upbraiding  her,  he  had  her  taken  care  of  uith  ail  ten- 
derness for  a  long  time,  at  a  considerable  ex|)ence,  till 
she  was  restored  to  health,  and  endeavoured  to  put 
her  into  a  virtuous  way  of  living.' 

Tie  thought  Mr.  Caleb  Whitcfoord  singularly  happy 
in  hitting  on  the  signature  of  Papyrhts  CurAOf\  to  his 
ingenious  and  diverting  cross  readings  of  the  news- 
papers;** it  l>cing  a  real  name  of  on  ancient  Roman, 
and  clearly  expressive  of  tlie  thing  done  in  this  lively 
conceit. 

He  once  in  his  life  was  known  to  have  uttered  what 
Is  called  a  bu/t :  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  when  thoy  were 
riding  together  in  Devonshire,  complained  that  he  had 


*  The  circumstance  thererore  alluded  to  in  Mr.  Courtenay's 
"  Poetical  Character"  of  him  is  strictly  true.  My  informer  was  Mrv. 
Deimoulinii,  who  lived  many  years  in  Dr*  Johnson's  houtii*. 

4*  [Mr.  W'hitefuord  improved  upon  the  crou-rcadtngit,  bit  the 
first  ipeeimcn  of  thiv  kind  of  wit  appeared  in  the  5th  vol.  of  The 
Tatler,  usually  called  Tlie  Spurious  Tutler,  No.  49.    A.C] 
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a  very  bad  horse,  for  that  even  when  going  down  hill 
he  moved  slowly  step  by  step.  "  Ay  (said  Johnson} 
and  wlien  he  goes  up  hill,  he  stands  stUl." 

He  had  a  great  aversion  to  gesticulating  in  company. 
He  called  once  to  a  gentleman  who  offended  him  in  that 
point,  *'  Don't  attitudenise."  And  when  another  gen- 
tleman thouglit  he  was  giving  additional  force  to  wliat 
he  uttered,  by  expressive  movements  of  his  hands, 
Johnson  fairly  seized  them,  and  held  them  down. 

An  authour  of  considerable  eminence  having  eifc- 
grossed  a  good  sliare  of  the  conversation  in  the  com- 
pany of  Johnson^  and  having  said  nothing  but  what  was 
trifling  and  Insignificant ;  Johnson  when  he  was  gone^ 
observed  to  us,  "  It  U  wonderful  what  a  diflerence  there 
sometimes  is  l>etween  a  man's  powers  of  writing  and 
of  talking.  ♦**♦*•  writes  with  great  spirit^  but  is  a 
poor  talker ;  had  he  heUi  his  tongue,  we  might  have 
supposed  him  to  have  been  restrained  by  modesty  ;  but 
he  has  spoken  a  great  deal  to-day  ;  and  you  have  heard 
what  stuff  it  was." 

A  gentleman  having  said  that  a  congi  d'elire  has 
not,  perhaps,  the  force  of  a  command,  but  may  be  con- 
sidered only  as  a  strong  recommendation ; — "  Sir,  (re- 
plied Johnson,  who  overheard  him,)  it  is  such  n  recom- 
mendation, as  if  I  should  throw  you  out  of  a  two  pair 
of  stairs  window,  and  recommend  to  you  to  fall  soil."  * 

Mr.  Steevens,  who  passed  many  a  social  hour  with 
him  during  their  long  acquaintance,  which  commenced 
when  they  Iwth  lived  in  the  Temple,  has  preserved  a 
good  number  of  particulars  conccnjing  him,  most  of 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  department  of  Apoph- 

s  This  has  be«n  printed  in  other  publicationi,  **  Tall  to  tktgrwmtd^' 
B«t  JohnsOQ,hitns<;If  gave  me  Ihe  true  expression  which  he  hud  u»ed 
■B  Above  ;  meaning  that  the  recommendation  left  as  litUc  choice  io 
Ihot  one  coac  u  the  other.  '• 
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thegms,  he,  in  Uie  Collection  of  "  Johnfion's  Works." 
But  he  has  been  pleased  to  favour  nie  with  the  follow- 
ing,  which  are  original : 

"  One  evening,  previous  to  the  trial  of  Baretti,  a 
consultation  of  his  friends  was  held  at  tlie  house  of  Mr- 
Cox,  the  solicitor,  in  Southampton-buildings,  Chancery- 
lane.  Among  others  present  were,  3Ir.  Burke  and 
Dr.  Johnson,  who  diifered  in  sentiments  concerning  the 
tendency  of  some  part  of  the  defence  the  prisoner  was 
to  make.  When  the  meeting  was  over,  Mr.  Steevens 
observed  that  the  question  between  him  and  his  friend 
had  been  agitated  with  rather  too  much  warmth.  '  It 
may  be  so.  Sir,  (replied  the  Doctor,)  for  Burke  and  I 
should  have  been  of  one  opinion,  if  we  had  had  no  au- 
dience." 

"  Dr,  Johnson  once  assumed  a  character  in  which 
perhaps  even  Mr.  Boswell  never  saw  him.  His  cu- 
riosity having  been  excited  by  the  praises  bestowed 
on  the  celebrated  Torre's  fireworks  at  Marybone- 
Gardens,  he  desired  Mr.  Steevens  to  accompany  him 
thither.  The  evening  had  proved  showery  ;  and  soon 
after  tlie  few  people  present  were  assembled,  publick 
notice  was  given,  that  the  conductors  to  the  wheels, 
suns,  stars,  &c.  were  so  thorougly  watersoaked,  that  it 
was  impossible  any  part  of  the  exhibition  should  be 
made.  •  This  is  a  mere  excuse,  (says  the  Doctor.)  to 
save  their  crackers  for  a  more  profitable  comjiany. 
Let  us  both  hold  up  our  sticks,  and  threaten  to  break 
those  coloured  lam{)8  that  surround  the  Orchestra,  and 
wc  shall  soon  have  our  wishes  gratified.  The  core  of 
the  fire-works  cannot  be  injured ;  let  the  different  pieces 
be  touched  in  their  respective  centers,  and  they  will  do 
their  offices  as  well  as  ever.'— Some  young  men  who 
overheard  him,  immediately  began  the  violence  he  had 
recommended^  and  an  attempt  was  speedily  made  to 
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fire  some  of  the  wheels  which  appeared  to  have  received 
the  smallest  damage;  but  to  little  purpose  were  they 
liglited,  for  most  of  them  completely  failed.— The  au- 
thour  of  *  The  Rambler/  howerer,  may  be  considered 
on  this  occasion,  a8  the  ring^leader  of  a  successful  riot, 
though  not  as  a  skilful  pyrotechnist." 

"  It  has  been  supposed  that  Dr.  Johnson;  so  far  as 
fashion  was  concerned,  was  careless  of  his  apjKurance 
in  publick.  But  this  is  not  altogether  true,  as  the  fol- 
lowing slight  instance  may  show; — Goldsmith's  last 
Comedy  was  to  be  represented  during  some  court- 
mourning;  and  Mr.  Steevens  appointed  to  call  on  Dr. 
Johnson,  and  cairy  him  to  the  tavern  where  he  was  to 
dine  with  othei*s  of  the  Poet's  friends.  The  Doctor 
was  ready  dressed,  but  in  coloured  cloaths;  >et  being 
told  that  he  would  find  every  one  else  in  black,  received 
tlic  intelligence  with  a  profusion  of  thanks,  hastened 
to  change  his  attire,  all  the  while  rc|>caling  his  grati- 
tude for  the  information  that  had  saved  hiin  from  an 
appearance  so  improper  in  the  front  row  of  a  front  box. 
•  I  would  not  (added  he,)  for  ten  pounds,  have  seemed 
so  retrograde  to  any  general  observance.'" 

"  He  would  sometimes  found  his  dislikes  on  very 
slender  circumstances.  Hajipcning  one  day  to  men- 
tion Mr.  Flexman,  a  Dissenting  Minister,  with  some 
compliment  to  his  exact  memory  in  chronological  mat- 
ters ;  the  Doctor  replied, '  Let  me  hear  no  more  of  him. 
Sir.  That  is  the  fellow  who  made  the  Index  to  n>y 
Rainblei-s,  and  set  down  the  name  of  Milton  thus: — 
Milton,  Mr.  John." 

Mr.  Steevens  adds  this  testimony :  "  It  is  unfortunate* 
however,  for  Johnson,  tliat  his  particularities  and  frail- 
ties can  Ix:  more  distinctly  traced  than  his  good  and 
amiable  exertions.  Could  the  many  bounties  he 
studiously  conccnled,  the  many  acts  of    humanity  he 
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performed  in  private,  be  displayed  with  equal  circum- 
stantiality, his  defects  would  be  so  far  lost  in  the  blaze 
of  his  virtues,  that  the  latter  only  would  be  regarded/* 


Though  from  my  very  high  admiration  of  Johnson,  I 
have  wondered  that  he  was  not  courted  by  all  the  great 
and  all  the  eminent  |wrsous  of  his  time,  it  ought  fairly 
to  be  considered,  that  no  man  of  humble  birth,  who 
lived  entirely  by  literature,  in  short  no  authour  by  pro- 
fession, ever  rose  in  this  couiitry  into  that  personal 
notice  which  he  did.  In  the  course  of  this  work  a 
numerous  variety  of  names  has  been  mentioned,  to 
which  many  might  be  added.  I  cannot  omit  Lord 
and  Lady  Lucan,  at  whose  house  he  often  enjoyed  all 
that  an  elegant  table  and  the  best  company  can  con- 
tribute to  happiness ;  he  found  hospitality  united  with 
extraordinary  accomplishments,  ami  eml)cllished  with 
charms  of  which  no  man  could  be  insensible. 

On  Tuesday,  June  22,  I  dined  with  him  at  Tiik  Li- 
terary Ci.nB,  the  last  time  of  his  l>eing  iu  that  res|>ect- 
able  society.  The  other  meml)ers  present  were  the 
Bishop  o£  St.  Asaph,  Lord  Eliot,  l>ord  Pahnerston, 
Dr.  Fordyce,  and  Mr.  Malonc,  lie  looked  ill ;  but  had 
such  a  manly  fortitude,  that  he  did  not  trouble  the 
company  with  melancholy  complaints.  They  all  shew- 
ed evident  marks  of  kind  concern  about  him,  with 
which  he  wits  much  pleased,  and  he  exerted  himself  to 
be  as  entertaining  as  his  indisposition  allowed  him. 

The  anxiety  of  his  friends  to  preserve  so  estimable  a 
life,  as  long  as  human  means  might  l>c  sup{)osed  to  have 
influence,  made  them  plan  for  him  a  retreat  from  the 
severity  of  a  British  winter,  to  the  mild  chmate  of  Italy. 
This  scheme  was  at  last  brought  to  a  serious  resolution 
at  General  Paoli's,  where  I  had  often  talked  of  it. 
One  essentia]  matter,  Iiowevctj  I  understotKl  was  neces- 
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«aiy  to  be  previously  settled,  which  was  obtaining  such 
an  addition  to  his  income,  as  would  be  sufficient  to 
enable  him  to  defray  the  expence  in  a  manner  becoming 
the  first  literary  character  of  a  great  nation,  and,  inde- 
pendent of  all  his  other  meiits,  the  Authour  of  The 

DiCTIONAKY     OF    THE    ENGLISH    LANGUAGE.       The 

person  to  whom  I  above  all  others  thought  I  should 
apply  to  negociate  this  business,  was  the  Lord  Chancel- 
lor,^ because  I  knew  that  he  highly  valued  Johnson^ 
and  that  Johnson  higlily  valued  his  Lordship ;  so  that 
it  was  no  degradation  of  my  illustrious  friend  to  solicit 
for  him  the  favour  of  such  a  man.  I  have  mentioned 
what  Johnson  said  of  him  to  me  when  he  was  at  the 
bar ;  and  after  his  Lordship  was  advanced  to  the  seats, 
he  said  of  him, "  I  would  prepare  myself  for  no  man 
in  England  but  Lord  Thurlow.  When  I  am  to  meet 
Tvith  him,  1  should  wish  to  know  a  day  before." 
Ifow  he  would  have  prepared  himself,  1  cannot  conjec- 
ture. Would  he  have  selected  certain  topicks,  and 
considered  them  in  every  view,  so  as  to  be  in  readiness 
to  argue  them  at  all  points?  and  what  may  we  suppose 
those  toptcks  to  have  been  ?  I  once  started  the  curious 
enquiry  to  the  great  man  who  was  the  subject  of  this 
compliment :  he  smiled,  but  did  not  pursue  it. 

I  first  consulted  with  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  who  per- 
fectly coincided  in  opinion  with  me ;  and  1  therefore, 
though  personally  very  little  known  to  his  Lordshtpt 
wrote  to  him,^  stating  the  case,  and  requesting  his  good 


*  [Edward  Lord  Thurlow,  who  wns  devented  of  the  gre«l  sc»l  a 
second  lime  id  1793»  and  died  Sept.  12.  1806,  in  the  seventy-first 
jcarof  his  age.     M&LoieK.j 

7  It  ia  itrange  that  Sir  John  Hawkins  should  have  related  that  the 
applicAtion  wns  mndc  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  when  he  could  Ml 
easily  have  been  inforracd  of  the  truth  by  enquiring  of  Sir  JoahaB* 
Sir  John's  careleanen  tonscertain  fa^x  is  very  rcmaifcaMt. 
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offices  for  Dr.  Johnson.  I  mentioned  that  I  was  obliged 
to  set  out  for  Scotland  early  in  the  following  week,  so 
that  if  his  Lordship  should  have  any  commands  for  me 
as  to  this  pious  negociation,  he  would  l>e  pleased  to  send 
them  before  that  time  ;  otherwise  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
would  give  all  attention  to  it. 

This  application  was  made  not  only  without  any 
suggestion  on  the  part  of  Johnson  himself,  but  was 
titterly  unknown  to  him,  nor  had  he  the  smallest  sus* 
picion  of  it.  Any  insinuations,  therefore,  which  since 
his  death  have  been  throw  n  out,  as  if  he  had  stooped 
to  ask  what  was  superfluous ;  are  without  any  foun- 
dation. But,  had  he  asked  it,  it  would  not  have  been 
superHuous ;  for  though  the  money  he  had  saved  proved 
to  be  more  tlian  his  friends  imagined.,  or  tlian  I  l>elieve 
he  himself,  in  his  carelessness  concerning  worldly  mat- 
tcrs»  knew  it  to  \ye,  had  he  travelled  upon  the  Continent, 
an  augmentation  of  liis  income  would  by  no  means.have 
been  unnecessary. 

On  Wednesday  June  23,  I  visited  him  in  the  mora* 
ing,  after  having  been  present  at  the  shocking  sight 
of  fifteen  men  executed  before  Newgate.  I  said  to  him, 
(  was  sure  that  human  life  was  not  machinen-,  that  is 
to  say,  a  chain  of  fatality  planned  and  directed  by  the 
Supreme  Being,  as  it  had  in  it  so  much  wickedness  and 
misery,  so  many  instances  of  both,  as  that  by  which  my 
mind  was  now  clouded.  Were  it  machinery,  it  would 
be  better  than  it  is  in  these  respects,  though  less  noble, 
as  not  being  a  s)'stem  of  moral  government.  He  agreed 
with  me  now,  as  he  always  did,  ujKjn  the  great  question 
of  the  liberty  of  the  human  will,  which  has  been  in  all  ages 
perplexed  with  so  much  sophistry,  ^*  But,  Sir,  as  to  the 
doctrine  of  Necessity,  no  noan  believes  it.  If  a  man 
should  give  mc  arguments  that  I  do  not  see,  though  { 
could  not  answer  them,  should  I  believe  that  I  do  not 
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see?"  It  will  !)p  oI)servc{I,  that  Johnson  at  all  tin>es 
made  the  just  distinction  between  doctrines  contrary 
to  reason,  and  doctrines  ahovt  reason. 

Talking  of  the  religious  discipline  proper  for  unhappy 
convicts,  he  said,  "  Sir,  one  of  our  regular  clergy  will 
probably  not   impress   their    minds  sufficiently  :    they 
should  be  attended  by  a  Methodist   preacher;"    or  a 
Popish  priest,"     Let  me  however  observe,  in  justice  to 
the  Reverend  Mr.  Vilette,  who  has  been   Ordinary   of 
Newgate  for  no  less  than  eighteen  years,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  has  attended  many  Imndreds  of  wretched 
criminals,  that  his  earnest  and  humane  exhortations  have 
been    very    effectual.      His    extraordinary   diligence  is 
highly  praiseworthy,  and  merits  a  distinguished  reward.*" 
On  Thursday,   June  ,24,  I  dined  with  him  at  Mr. 
Dilly's,  where  were  the  Rev.  Mr.  (now  Dr.)  Knox,  master 
of  Tmibridge-school,  Mr.  Smith,  Vicar  of  Southitl,  Dr. 
Beattie,  Mr.  Pinkerton,  authour  of  various  literary  per- 
formances, and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mayo,     At  my  desire  old 
Mr.  Sheridan    was  invited,  as  I   was  earnest  to  have 
Jolmson  and  him  brought  together  again   by  chance, 
that  a  reconciliation  might  be  effected     Mr.   Sheridan 
happened  to  come  early,  and  having  Icamt  that  Dr. 
Johnson  was  to  be  there,  went  away ;  so  I  found,  with 
sincere  regret,  that  my  friendly  intentions  were  hope- 
less.    I  recollect  nothing  that  passed  this  day,  except 
Johnson's  quickness,  who,  when  Dr.  Beattie  observed,* 
as   something  remarkable  which  had  happened  to  him, 

'  A  friend  of  mine  happened  to  be  passing;  by  s^Jield  congregation 
in  the  environs  of  London,  when  a  Methodist  preacher  quoted  this 
posspge  with  triumph.  * 

» I  trust  that  The  City  of  London,  now  happily  in  unison  with 
The  Court,  will  have  thcjusticc  ond  gcneposily  la  obtain  prcfer- 
menl  for  this  Heverend  Gentleman,  now  a  worthy  old  senrant  of  that 
magnt6cent  Corporation.  [Mr.  Villette  died  many  yean  ago,  with- 
out obtaining  any  prefcrtnent.    A.  C] 
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that  he  had  chanced  to  see  both  No.  1,  and  No.  1000, 
of  the  hackney-coaches,  the  first  and  the  last ;  "  AVTiy, 
Sir,  (said  Johnson,)  there  is  an  equal  chance  for  one*.s 
seeing  those  two  numbers  as  any  other  two.  "  He  was 
clearly  right  ;  yet  the  seeing  of  the  two  extremes,  each 
of  which  is  in  some  degree  more  conspicuous  than  the 
rest,  could  not  but  strike  one  in  a  stronger  manner 
tlian  the  sight  of  any  other  two  numbers. — Though  I 
have  neglected  to  preserve  Iiis  conversation,  it  was  per- 
haps at  this  interview  that  Dr.  Knox  formed  the  notion 
of  it  which  he  has  exhibited  in  his  "  Winter  Evenings," 

On  Friday,  June  25,  I  dined  with  him  at  General 
Paoli's,  wliere,  he  says  in  one  of  liis  lettei-s,  to  Mrs. 
Thralc,  "  I  love  to  dine."  There  was  a  variety  of 
dishes  much  to  his  taste,  of  all  which  he  seemed  to  me 
to  cat  so  much,  that  I  was  afraid  he  might  he  hurt  by  it ; 
and  I  whispered  to  the  General  my  fear,  and  begged  he 
iniglit  not  press  him.  **  Alas  I  (said  the  General,)  sec 
how  very  ill  he  looks ;  he  can  live  but  a  vevy  short 
time.  Would  you  refuse  any  slight  gratifications  to  a 
man  under  sentence  of  death  ?  There  is  a  humane  cus- 
tom in  Italy,  by  which  j[)ersons  in  that  melancholy  situ- 
ation are  indulged  with  having  whatever  they  like 
beat  to  eat  and  drinks  even  with  expensive  deh'cacies," 

I  shewed  him  some  verses  on  Lichfield  hy  Miss 
Seward,  which  I  had  that  day  received  from  her,  and 
hod  the  pleasure  to  hear  him  approve  of  them.  He 
confirmed  to  me  the  truth  of  a  high  compliment  which 
I  had  been  told  he  had  paid  to  that  lady,  when 
she  mentioned  to  him  "  The  Columbiadc,"  an  epick 
poem,  by  Madame  du  Boceage  : — "  Madam,  there  is  not 
any  thing  equal  to  your  description  of  the  sea  round 
the  Nortli  Pole,  in  your  Ode  on  the  death  of  Captaui 
Cooke." 

On  Sunday,  June  27,  I  found  him  rather  better.    I 
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mentioned  to   him  a  young  man   who  was  going-  to 
Jamaica  with  his  wife  and  children,   in  expectation  of 
being  provided  for  hy  two  of  her  brothers  settled  in  that 
island,  one  a   clergyman    and  the  other  a   physician. 
Johnson.  "  It  is  a  wild  scheme.  Sir,  unless  he  has  a 
positive  and  deliberate  invitation.     There  was  a  poor 
girl,  who  tised  to  come  about  me,   who  had  a  cousin  in 
Barbadocs,  that,  in  a  letter  to  her,  expressed  a  wish  she 
should  come  out  to  that  Island,  and  expatiated  on  the 
comforts  and  happiness  of  her  situation.     The  poor  girl 
went  out :  her  cousin   was  much   surprized,  and  asked 
her  how  she  could  think   of  coming.     '  Because  (said 
she,)  you  invited  me.' — *  Not  I,'  answered  the  cousin. 
The  letter  was  then  produced.     *  I  see  it  is  true,  (said 
she,)  that  I  did  innte  you  :  but  I  did  not  think  you 
would  come.'     They  lodged  her  in  an  out-house,  where 
she  passed  her  time  miserably  ;  and  as  soon  as  she  had 
an  opportunity  she  returned  to  England.     Always  tell 
this,  when  you  hear  of  people  going  abroad  to  relations^ 
upon   a   notion  of  ])eing  well  received.     In  the  case 
which  you  mention,  it  is  probable  the  clergyman  spends 
all  he  gets,  and  the  physician  does  not  know  how  much 
he  is  to  get." 

We  this  day  dined  at  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's,  with 
General  Paoli,  Lord  Eliot,  (formerly  Mr.  Eliot,  of 
Port  Eliot,)  Dr.  Beattie,  and  some  other  company. 
Talking  of  Lord  Chesterfield  ; — Johnson.  «  His  man- 
ner was  exquisitely  elegant,  and  he  had  more  knowledge 
than  1  expected."  Boswell.  •*  Did  you  find,  Sir,  his 
conversation  to  be  of  a  superior  style.**  JoHNSON'. 
**  Sir,  in  the  conversation  which  I  had  with  him  I  had 
the  best  right  to  superiority,  for  it  was  upon  philology 
and  literature  "  I^ord  Eliot,  who  had  travelled  at  the 
•amc  time  with  Mr.  Stanhope,  Lord  Chesterfield's  na- 
tural son,  Justly  observed,  that  it  was  strange  that  a 
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man  who  shewed  he  had  so  much  affection  for  his  son 
as  Lord  Chesterfield  did,  by  WTiting  so  many  long  and 
anxious  letters  to  him,  almost  all  of  them  when  he  was 
Secretary  of  Stale,  which  certainly  was  a  proof  of  g^x^at 
goodness  of  disposition,  should  endeavour  to  make  his 
son  a  rascal.  His  Lordship  told  us,  that  Foote  ha<l  in- 
tended to  bring  on  the  stage  a  father  who  had  thus 
tutored  his  son,  and  to  shew  the  son  an  honest  man  to 
every  one  else,  but  practising  his  father's  maxims  upon 
him,  and  cheating  him.  Johnson-  *'  I  am  much 
pleased  with  this  design  ;  but  I  think  tliere  was  no 
occasion  to  make  the  son  honest  at  all.  No  ;  he  should 
be  a  consummate  rogue :  tlie  contrast  between  honesty 
and  knaver)'  woidd  l)e  the  stronger.  It  shoukl  be  con- 
trived so  that  the  father  should  be  the  only  sufferer  by 
the  son's  villainy,  and  thus  tliei-e  would  be  poetical 
justice." 

He  put  Lord  Eliot  in  mind  of  Dr.  Walter  Ilarte. 
"  I  know,  (said  he,)  Harte  was  your  Lctrdship's  tutor, 
and  he  was  also  tutor  to  the  Peterborough  family. 
Pray,  my  Lord,  do  you  i*ecollect  any  particulars  that  he 
told  you  of  Lord  Peterborough  ?  He  is  a  favourite  of 
mine,  and  is  not  enough  known ;  his  character  has  been 
only  ventilated  in  |>arty  pamphlets."  Lord  Eliot  said, 
if  Dr.  Johnson  would  be  so  good  as  to  ask  him  any 
questions,  he  would  tell  what  he  could  recollect.  Ac- 
cordingly some  things  were  mentioned.  "  But,  (sa!d 
his  Lordship,)  the  best  account  of  Lord  Peterborough 
that  1  have  happened  to  meet  with,  is  in  '  Captain 
Carleton's  Memoirs.'  Carleton  was  descended  of  an 
ancestor  who  had  distinguished  himself  at  the  siege  of 
Dorry.  He  was  an  officer  ;  and,  what  was  rare  at  that 
time,  had  some  knowledge  of  engineering."  Johnson 
said,  he  had  never  heard  of  the  book.  Lord  Eliot  had 
it  at  Port  Eliot ;  but,  atler  a  good  deal  of  enquiry,  pro- 
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cured  a  copy  in  London,  and  sent  it  to  Johnson,  who 
told  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  that  he  was  going  to  bed  when 
it  came,  but  was  so  niiicli  pleased  with  it,  that  he  sat 
up  till  he  had  read  it  through,  and  found  in  it  such  an 
air  of  truth,  that  he  could  not  doubt  of  its  authenticity  ; 
adding,  with  a  smile,  (in  allusion  to  Lord  Eliot's  having 
recently  been  raised  to  the  peerage,)  I  did  not  think  a 
young  Lord  could  have  mentioned  to  me  a  book  in  the 
English  histoi-y  tliat  was  not  known  to  me." 

An  addition  to  our  company  came  after  we  went  up 
to  the  drawing-room  ;  Dr.  Johnson  seemed  to  rise  in 
spirits  as  his  audience  increased.  He  said,  "  He 
wished  Lord  Orford's  pictures,  and  Sir  Ashton  Lever's 
jVfuseum,  might  be  purchased  by  the  publick,  because 
both  the  money,  and  the  ]  icture^,  and  the  curiosities 
would  remain  in  the  country ;  whereas  if  they  were 
sold  into  another  kingdom,  the  nation  would  indeed  get 
some  money,  but  would  lose  the  pictui-es  and  cuiiosities, 
which  it  would  be  desirable  we  should  have,  for  im- 
provement in  taste  and  natural  history.  The  only 
question  Mas,  as  the  nation  was  much  in  want  of 
money,  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  take  a  large 
price  from  a  foi*eign  State?" 

He  entered  upon  a  curious  discussion  of  the  differ- 
ence between  intuition  and  sagacity  ;  one  being  imme- 
diate in  its  efiFect,  the  other  requiring  a  circuitous 
process ;  one  he  observed  was  the  eye  of  the  mind,  the 
other  the  vosc  of  the  mind. 

A  young  gentleman  present  took  up  the  argument 
against  him,  and  maintained  that  no  man  ever  thinks 
of  the  nose  of  the  viind,  not  adverting  that  though  that 
figurative  sense  seems  strange  to  us,  as  very  unusual,  it 
is  truly  not  more  forced  than  Hamlet's  "  In  ray  mimrs 
tye,  Horatio."  He  persisted  much  too  long,  and  ap- 
|>eared  to  Johnson  os  putting  himself  forward  as  his 
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antagonist  with  too  much  presumption  :  upon  which  he 
called  to  him  in  a  loud  tone,  "  What  is  it  you  are  con- 
tending for,  if  you  be  contending  ?  " — And  afterwards 
imagining  that  the  gentleman  retorted  upon  him  with 
a  kind  of  smart  drollery,  he  said,  "Mr.  ••*•♦,  it  does  not 
become  you  to  talk  so  to  me.  Besides,  riditule  is  not 
your  talent ;  you  have  there  neither  intuition  nor  saga- 
city."— The  gentleman  protested  that  he  had  intended 
no  improper  freedom,  but  liad  the  greatest  respect  for 
Dr.  Johnson.  After  a  short  pause,  during  which  we 
were  somewhat  uneasy ;  —  Johnson.  "  Give  me  your 
hand,  Sir.  You  were  too  tedious,  and  I  was  too  short.** 
Mr.  ••••♦,  "  Sir,  I  am  honoured  by  your  attention 
in  any  way."  Johnson.  "  Come,  Sir,  let's  have  no 
more  of  it.  We  offended  one  another  by  our  contention; 
let  us  not  ofiend  the  company  by  our  compliments.'* 

He  now  said,  "  He  wished  much  to  go  to  Italy,  and 
that  he  dreaded  passing  the  winter  in  England."  I 
said  nothing  ;  but  enjoyed  a  secret  satisfaction  in  think- 
ing tliat  I  had  taken  the  most  effectual  measures  to 
make  such  a  scheme  practicable. 

On  Monday,  June  28,  I  had  the  honour  to  receive 
from  the  Lord  Chancellor  the  following  letter : 


TO  JAMES   BOSWELL,   ESQ. 


Silt, 


"  I  SHOT^i.D  have  answered  your  letter  immedi- 
ately ;  if,  (being  much  engaged  when  I  received  it)  I 
had  not  put  it  in  my  pocket,  and  forgot  to  open  it 
till  this  morning. 

"  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  suggestion ;  and 
I  will  adopt  and  press  it  as  far  as  1  can.  The  !)est  ar- 
gument, I  am  sure,  and  I  hope  it  is  not  likely  to  fail,  is 
Dr.  Johnson's  merit. — But  it  will  be  necessary,  if  I 
should  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  miss  seeing  you,  to  con- 
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verse  with  Sir  Joshua  on  the  sum  it  will  be  proper  to 
ask,^ — in  short,  upon  the  means  of  setting  him  out.  It 
would  be  a  reflection  on  us  all,  if  such  a  man  ^ould 
perish  for  want  of  the  means  to  take  care  of  his  health. 

"  Your's,  &c. 

«  Thxjklow." 

This  letter  gave  me  very  high  satisfaction ;  I  next 
day  went  and  shewed  it  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  who 
was  exceedingly  pleased  with  it.  He  thought  that  I 
should  now  communicate  the  negociation  to  Dr.  John- 
isoD,  who  might  afterwards  complain  if  the  attentioD 
with  which  he  had  been  honoured,  should  be  too  long 
concealed  from  him.  I  intemled  to  set  out  for  Scotland 
next  morning;  but  Sir  Joshua  cordially  insisted  that 
I  should  stay  another  day,  that  Johnson  and  I  might 
dine  with  him,  that  we  three  might  talk  of  his  Italian 
Tour,  and,  as  Sir  Joshua  expressed  himself,  "  have  it 
aA  out.**  I  hastened  to  Johnson,  and  was  told  by  him 
that  he  was  rather  better  to-day.  Boswell.  "  I  am 
very  anxious  about  you.  Sir,  and  particularly  that  you 
^ould  go  to  Italy  for  the  winter,  which  I  believe  is 
your  own  wish."  Johnson.  "  It  is.  Sir."  Boswell. 
"  You  have  no  objection,  I  presume,  but  the  money  it 
would  require.*'  Johnson.  "  Why,  no.  Sir-*' — Upon 
which  I  gave  him  a  particular  account  of  what  had  been 
done,  and  read  to  him  the  Lord  Chancellor's  letter. — 
He  listened  with  much  attention ;  then  warmly  said* 
"  This  is  taking  prodigious  pains  about  a  man." — "  (^ 
Sir,  (said  I,  with  most  sincere  affection,)  your  friends 
would  do  every  thing  for  you."  He  paused, — grew 
more  and  more  agitated, — till  tears  started  into  his 
eyeSj  and  he  exclaimed  with  fervent  emotion,  "  GoD 
bless  you  all**  I  was  so  affected  that  I  also  shed  tears. 
.—Alter  a  short  silence,  he  renewed  and  extended  his 
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grateful  benediction,  "  God  bless  you  all,  for  Jesus 
Christ's  sake."  We  both  remained  for  tome  time 
unable  to  speak. — He  rose  suddenly  and  quitted  the 
room,  quite  melted  in  tenderness.  He  staid  but  a  shoit 
time,  till  he  had  recovered  his  firmness ;  soon  after  be 
returned  I  left  him,  having  first  engaged  him  to  dine  at 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  next  day.  I  never  was  agaift 
under  that  roof  which  I  had  so  long  reverenced. 

On  Wednesday,  June  30,  the  friendly  confidential 
dinner  with  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  took  place,  no  other 
company  being  present.  Had  I  known  that  this  was 
the  last  time  that  I  should  enjoy  in  this  world,  the  coik 
versation  of  a  friend  whom  I  so  much  respected,  and 
from  whom  I  derived  so  much  instruction  and  enteiw 
tainment,  I  should  have  been  deeply  a£fected.  When  I 
now  look  back  to  it,  I  am  vexed  that  a  single  word 
shoiild  have  been  forgotten. 

Both  Sir  Joshua  and  I  were  so  sanguine  in  our  ex*- 
pectations,  that  we  expatiated  with  confidence  on  the 
liberal  provision  which  we  were  sure  would  be  made  fct 
him,  conjecturing  whether  munificence  would  be  dis- 
played in  one  large  donation,  or  in  an  ample  increase  of 
his  pension.  He  himself  catched  so  much  of  our  enthu* 
fiiasin,  as  to  allow  himsdf  to  suppose  it  not  impossible 
that  our  hopes  might  in  one  way  or  other  be  realised. 
He  said  that  he  would  rather  have  his  pension  doubled 
than  a  grant  of  a  thousand  pounds ;  "  For,  (said  he,^ 
though  probably  I  may  not  live  to  receive  as  much  as  a 
thousand  pounds,  a  man  would  have  the  consciousnesft 
that  he  should  pass  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  spleiK 
dour,  how  long  soever  it  might  be."  Considering  what 
a  moderate  proportion  an  income  of  six  hundred  pounds 
a-year  bears  to  innumerable  fortunes  in  this  country,  ft 
is  worthy  of  remark,  that  a  man  so  truly  great  shoald 
think  it  ^lendour. 
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verse  with  Sir  Joshua  on  the  sum  it  will  be  proper  to 
ask) — in  short,  upon  the  means  of  setting  him  out.  It 
would  be  a  veflection  on  us  all,  if  such  a  man  shouW 
perish  for  want  of  the  means  to  take  care  of  his  health. 

"  Your's,  &:c. 

«  Thuhlow ." 


This  letter  gave  me  very  high  satisfaction ;  I  next 
day  went  and  shewed  it  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  who 
was  exceedingly  pleased  with  it.  He  tliought  that  I 
should  now  communicate  the  negociation  to  Dr.  John- 
son, who  might  afterwards  complain  if  the  attention 
with  which  lie  had  been  honoured,  should  be  too  long 
concealed  from  him.  I  intended  to  set  out  for  Scotland 
next  morning;  but  Sir  Joshua  cordially  insisted  that 
I  should  stay  another  day,  that  Johnson  and  I  might 
dine  with  lum,  that  wc  three  might  talk  of  his  Italian 
Tour,  and,  as  Sir  Joshua  expressed  himself,  **  have  it 
aU  out/*  I  hastened  to  Johnson,  and  was  told  by  hioi 
that  he  was  rather  better  to-day.  Boswell.  "  I  am 
very  anxious  about  you.  Sir,  and  particularly  that  you 
should  go  to  Italy  for  the  winter,  which  1  believe  is 
your  own  wish."  Johnson.  **  It  is,  Sir."  Boswell. 
"  You  have  no  objection,  I  presume,  but  the  money  it 
would  require."  Johnson.  "  Why,  no.  Sir." — Upon 
which  I  gave  him  a  particular  account  of  what  had  been 
done,  and  read  to  him  the  Lord  Chancellor's  fetter. — 
He  listencHl  with  much  attention  ;  then  warmly  said, 
"  This  is  taking  prodigious  pains  about  a  man." — "  O, 
Sir,  (said  I,  with  most  sincere  afifection,)  your  friends 
would  do  every  thing  for  you."  He  paused, — grew 
more  and  more  agitated, — till  tears  started  into  his 
eyes,  and  he  exclaimed  with  fervent  emotion,  "  GOD 
bless  you  all/  I  was  so  affected  that  I  also  sited  tears. 
, — After  a  short  silence,  he  renewed  and  extended  his 
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grateful  benediction,  "  God  bless  you  all,  for  Jesus 

Christ's  sake."  We  both  remained  for  some  time 
unable  to  speak. — He  rose  suddenly  and  quitted  the 
room,  quite  melted  in  tenderness.  He  staid  but  a  short 
time,  till  he  had  recovered  his  firmness ;  soon  after  he 
returned  I  left  him,  having  first  engaged  lum  to  dine  at 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  next  day.  I  never  was  again 
under  that  roof  which  I  had  so  long  reverenced. 

On  Wednesday,  June  30,  the  friendly  confidential 
dinner  with  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  took  place,  no  other 
company  being  present.  Had  I  known  that  this  was 
the  last  time  that  I  should  enjoy  in  this  world,  the  con- 
versation of  a  friend  whom  I  so  much  res|)ectetl,  and 
irom  whom  1  derived  so  much  instruction  and  entci^ 
tainment,  I  should  have  been  deeply  affected.  When  I 
now  look  back  to  it,  I  am  vexed  that  a  single  word 
flfaoifld  have  l>een  forgotten. 

Both  Sir  Joshua  and  I  were  so  sanguine  in  our  ex- 
pectations, that  we  expatiated  with  confidence  on  the 
lil>eral  provision  which  we  were  sure  would  be  made  for 
him,  conjecturing  whether  munificence  would  be  dis- 
played in  one  large  donation,  or  in  an  ample  increase  of 
his  pension.  He  himself  catched  so  much  of  our  enthu* 
siasm,  as  to  allow  himself  to  suppose  it  not  impossible 
that  our  hopes  might  in  one  way  or  other  be  realised- 
Hc  said  that  he  would  rather  have  his  pension  doubled 
than  a  grant  of  a  thousand  pounds ;  **  For,  (said  he,^ 
thougli  probably  T  may  not  live  to  receive  as  much  as  a 
thousand  pounds,  a  man  would  have  the  consciousness 
that  he  should  pass  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  spleti-^ 
dour,  how  long  soerer  it  might  be."  Considering  what 
a  moderate  proportion  an  income  of  six  hundred  ]>oundft 
a-year  l)cars  to  innumerable  fortunes  in  this  country,  it 
H  worthy  of  remark,  tliat  a  man  so  truly  great  should 
think  it  splendour. 
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As  an  instance  of  exti*aordinary  liberality  of  friend- 
•ship,  he  told  us,  that  Dr.  Brocklesby  had  upon  this 
occasion  offered  him  a  hundred  a-year  for  his  life.  A 
grateful  tear  started  into  his  eye,  as  he  spoke  this  in  a 
faultering  tone. 

Sir  Joshua  and  I  endeavoured  to  flatter  his  ima^na- 
tion  with  agreeable  prospects  of  happiness  in  Italy. 
**  Nay,  (said  lie,)  I  must  not  expect  much  of  that ; 
when  a  man  goes  to  Italy  merely  to  feel  how  he  breathes 
the  air,  he  can  enjoy  vejy  Httle." 

Our  convei*sation  turned  uj>on  living  in  the  country, 
which  Johnson,  whose  melancholy  mind  required  the 
dissipation  of  quick  successive  variety,  had  habituated 
himself  to  consider  as  a  kind  of  mental  imprisonment. 
"  Yet,  Sir,  (said  I,)  there  are  many  people  who  are 
content  to  live  in  the  country."  Johnson.  **  Sir,  it  is 
in  the  intellectual  world  as  in  the  physical  world:  we 
are  told  by  natural  philosophers  tliat  a  body  is  at  rest 
in  the  place  that  is  fit  for  it  ;'they  who  are  content  to 
live  in  the  country,  are Jii  for  the  country." 

Talking  of  vanous  enjoyments,  I  argued  that  a  re- 
finement of  taste  was  a  disadvantage,  as  they  who  have 
jittained  to  it  must  be  seldomor  pleased  than  those  who 
have  no  nice  discrimination,  and  are  therefore  satisBed 
with  every  thing  that  comes  in  their  way.  Johkson. 
*'  Nay  Sir ;  that  is  a  paltry  notion.  Endeavour  to  be 
&s  perfect  as  you  can  in  every  respect." 

I  accompanied  him  in  Sir  Joshua  Reynoldss  coach, 
to  the  entry  of  Bolt-court.  He  asked  me  whether  I 
avould  not  go  with  him  to  his  house;  I  declined  it,  from 
an  apprehension  that  my  spirits  would  sink.  We  bade 
adieu  to  each  other  affectionately  in  the  carriage. 
When  he  had  got  down  upon  the  foot-pavement,  he 
called  out,  *'  Fare  you  well;"  and  without  looking 
iiack,  sjirung  away  with  a  kind  of  pathctick  briskness* 
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if  I  may  use  that  expression,  which  seemed  to  indicate 
a  struggle  to  conceal  uneasiness,  and  impressed  me  with 
a  ibrebwiing  of  our  long,  long  separation. 

I  remained  one  day  more  in  town,  to  have  the  chance 
of  talking  over  my  negociation  with  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor; but  the  multiplicity  of  his  Lordship's  important 
engagements  did  not  allow  of  it;  so  I  left  the  manage- 
ment of  the  business  in  thehandsof  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 

Soon  adev  this  time  Dr.  Johnson  had  the  mortifica- 
tion of  being  informed  by  Mrs.  Thrale,  that,  "  what  slie 
supposed  he  never  believed,"  *  was  true  ;  namely,  that 
she  was  actually  going  to  maiTy  Signor  Piozzi,  an 
Italian  musick-master.  He  endeavoured  to  prevent  it; 
but  in  vain.  If  she  would  pubhsh  the  whole  of  the 
correspondence  that  passed  between  Dr.  Johnson  and 
her  on  the  subject,  we  should  have  a  full  view  of  his 
real  ^ntimcnts-  As  it  is,  our  judgement  must  be 
biassed  by  that  characteristick  s|)ecimen  which  Sir  John 
Hawkins  has  given  us  :  "  Poor  Thrale,  1  thought  that 
either  lier  virtue  or  lier  vice  would  have  restrained  her 
from  such  a  marriage.  She  is  now  become  a  subject 
for  her  enemies  to  exult  over ;  and  for  her  friends,  if 
ihe  has  any  left,  to  forget,  or  pity."  ^ 

It  must  be  admitted  that  John:^;on  derived  a  consider- 
able ])ortion  of  happiness  from  the  comforts  and  elegan- 
cies which  he  enjoyed  in  Mr.  Thrale's  family ;  but  Mrs. 
Thrale  assures  us  he  was  indebted  for  these  to  her 
husband  alone,  who  certainly  respected  him  sincerely. 
Her  words  are,  '*  {'''cue ration  /or  hit  virtue,  reverence 
for  his  talents,  delight  in  his  conversation,  and  habi- 
tual endurance  of  a  yoke  my  husl)and  fn-st  put  upon 
me,  ami  of  which  he  contentedly  bore  his  share  for 


'  ••LcUen  Xo  Mrs.  Thrale,"  Vol.  II.  page  375. 

"  Dr.  JohniioDt  Letter  to  Sir  John  Hawkins,  ••  Life,"  p.  570. 
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siiieen  or  seventeen  years,  made  me  go  on  so  long  with 
Mr.  Johnson  ;  but  the  perpetual  confinement  I  will  oxvn 
to  have  been  terrifying  i«  the  first  years  of  our  friend- 
ship, and  irksome  in  the  last ;  nor  could  I  pretend  to 
support  it  without  help^  zthen  my  coadjutor  was  no 
vtore."  *'  Alas !  how  diflerent  is  this  from  the  declara- 
tions which  I  have  heard  Mrs.  Thrale  make  in  his  life- 
tifne^  without  a  single  n)urniur  a^iiist  any  peculiari- 
ties, or  again:;t  any  one  circumstance  which  attended 
their  intimacy. 

As  a  sincere  friend  of  the  great  man  whose  Life  I  am 
writing,  I  tliink  it  necessary  to  guard  my  i-eaders 
against  the  mistaken  notion  of  Dr.  Johnson*s  character, 
which  this  Lady's  "  Anecdotes  "  of  him  suggest ;  for 
from  the  very  nature  and  form  of  her  book*  '*  it 
lends  deception  lighter  wings  to  fly," 

"  Let  it  he  remembered,  (says  an  eminent  crttick,*) 
that  she  has  comprised  in  a  small  volume  all  that  she 
could  recollect  of  Dr.  Johnson  in  twenty  yeai's,  during 
wliich  |)eriod,  doubtless,  some  severe  things  were  sjud 
by  him  ;  and  they  who  read  the  book  in  tivo  hours, 
naturally  enough  suppose  that  his  whole  convereation 
was  of  this  complexion.  But  the  fact  is,  I  have  been 
often  in  iiis  company,  and  never  once  heard  him  say  a 
severe  thing  to  any  one ;  and  many  others  can  attest 
the  same.  When  he  did  say  a  severe  thing,  it  was 
generally  extorted  by  ignorance  pretenUuig  to  know- 
ledge, or  by  extreme  vanity  or  aflectation. 

"  Two  instances  of  inaccuracy,  (adds  he,)  are  pecu- 
Ltfti'ly  worthy  of  notice : 

"  It  is  said,^  *  That  natural  roughness  of  his  man- 
ner so  often  mentioned,   would,  notivithstanding   the 

>  "  Anec.lotcs,"  p.  293.  ^^  '        - 

4  Who  )i«9  been  pleased  to  furnii^h  me  with  hU  remarks.  ./ 

*  "  Anecdoten/*  p.  185.  ' 
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reguiarit^  of  Ms  notions,  burst  through  them  all  from 
time  to  time  ;  and  he  once  bade  a  very  celebrated  Indy^ 
who  praised  him  with  too  much  zeal  perhaps,  or  perhaps 
too  strong  an  emphasis^  (u>kich  always  offended  him^) 
consider  what  her  flattery  was  worths  be/ore  she 
choaktd  him  with  it*  ** 

"  Now  let  the  genuine  anecdote  be  contrasted  with 
this, — The  person  thus  represented  as  being  harshly 
treated,  though  a  x'ery  celebrated  lady,  \Vas  then  just 
come  to  London  from  nn  obscure  situation  in  the  coun- 
try. At  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  one  evening,  she  met 
Dr.  Johnson.  She  very  soon  began  to  pay  her  court  to 
him  in  the  most  fulsome  strain.  *  Spare  me,  I  beseech 
you,  dear  Madam,*  was  his  reply.  She  still  laid  it  on, 
*  Pray,  IVfadara,  let  us  have  no  more  of  this;'  he  re- 
joined. Not  IKiying  any  attention  to  these  warnings, 
she  continued  still  lier  eulogy.  At  length,  provoked  by 
this  indelicate  and  vain  obtrusion  of  compliments,  he 
exclaimed,  •  Dearest  lady,  consider  with  yourself  what 
your  flattery  is  worth,  before  you  I)cstow  it  so  freely.' 

**  How  different  does  this  story  appear,  when  accom- 
panied with  all  these  circumstances  which  really  belong 
to  it,  but  whicli  Mrs.  Thrale  either  did  not  know,  or 
has  suppressed. 

"  She  says,  in  another  place,*  *  One  gentlemattf 
however,  who  dined  at  a  nobleman's  house  in  his  com- 
pany, and  that  of  Mr.  Thrale,  to  whom  I  was  obliged 
for  the  anecdote^  was  witling  to  enter  the  lists  in  dc' 
fence  of  King  William's  character  ;  and  having  opposed 
and  contradicted  JuhuKon  two  or  three  timcs^  petulantly 
enough,  the  master  of  the  house  began  to  feel  uneasy^ 
and  expect  disagreeable  conserfuences ;  to  avoid  which 
he  saidy  hud  enough  for  the  Doctor  to  hear, — *  Ottr 
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friend  here  has  no  vteamng  «ow  in  all  this,  e.vceptjust 
to  relate  at  club  to-morrow  how  he  teazed  Johnson  at 
dinner  to-dai/  ;  this  is  all  to  do  himself  honour. — Ao, 
up07t  my  word,  (replied  the  other,)  I  see  no  honour  in 
it,  whatever  you  may  do. — H^ell,  Sir,  {returned  Afr. 
Johnson,  sternly,)  if  you  do  not  see  the  honour,  I  am 
sure  I  feel  the  disgrace*  " 

**  This  is  all  soplnsticated.  Mr.  Thrale  was  not  m 
tlie  company,  though  he  might  have  related  the  story 
to  rjrs.  Thrale.  A  friend,  from  whom  I  had  the  story, 
was  present;  and  it  was  jwt  at  the  house  of  a  noble- 
man. On  the  observation  being  made  by  the  master  of 
the  house  on  a  gentleman's  contradicting  Johnson,  that 
he  had  talked  for  the  honour,  &c.  the  gentleman  nnit- 
tered  in  a  low  voice,  *  I  see  no  honour  in  it;*  and  Dr, 
Johnson  said  nothing :  so  all  the  rest,  (though  bien 
irouvie)  is  mere  garnish." 

I  have  had  occasion  several  times,  in  the  course  of 
this  work,  to  point  out  the  incorrectness  of  Mrs.  Thrale, 
as  to  particulars  which  consisted  with  my  own  know- 
ledge. But  indeed  she  has,  in  flippant  terms  enough, 
expressed  her  disapprobation  of  that  anxious  desire  of 
authenticity  which  prompts  a  person  who  is  to  record 
conversations,  to  write  them  down  at  the  moment? 
Unquestionably,  if  they  are  to  be  recorded  at  all,  the 
sooner  it  is  done  the  better.  This  lady  herself  says,* 
"  To  recollect^  however,  and  to  repeat  the  sayings  of 
Dr.  Johnson,  is  almost  all  that  can  be  done  by  the 
uriters  of  his  Life ;  as  his  life,  at  least  since  my 
acquaintance  with  him.  consisted  in  little  else  than 
talking,  when  he  xcas  not  employed  in  some  serious 
piece  of  work."*  She  boasts  of  her  having  kept  a  com- 
mon-place book ;  and  we  find  she  noted,  nt  one  time  or 
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other,  in  n  very  lively  manner,  specimens  of  the  con- 
versation of  Dr.  Johnson,  and  of  those  who  talked  with 
him ;  but  had  she  done  it  i-ecently,  they  probably 
would  have  been  less  erroneous;  and  we  should  have 
been  relieved  from  those  disagi'eeable  doubts  of  their 
authenticity,  with  which  we  must  now  pursue  them. 

She  says  of  him,**  "  lie  xvas  the  most  charitable  of 
mortals,  without  being  what  wc  call  an  active  friend. 
Admirable  at  giving  counsel ;  no  man  saw  his  way  so 
clearly ;  but  he  would  not  stir  a  finger  for  the  assist- 
ance of  those  to  whom  he  xvas  willing  enough  to  give 
advice.^  And  again  on  the  same  page,  "  If  you  wanted 
a  slight  favour,  you  must  apply  to  people  of  other  dis- 
positions ;  for  not  a  step  would  Johnson  move  to  obtain 
a  man  a  vote  in  a  society^  to  repay  a  compliment  which. 
might  be  useful  or  pleasing,  to  write  a  letter  of 
request,  ^-c.  or  to  obtain  a  hundred  pounds  a  year 
more  for  a  friend  who  perhaps  had  already  two  or 
three.  No  force  could  urge  him  to  diligence,  no  ini' 
portuniiy  could  conquer  his  resolution  to  stand  stilL"* 

It  is  amazing  that  one  who  liad  such  opportunities 
of  knowing  Dr.  Johnson,  should  appear  so  little  ac- 
quainted with  his  real  character.  I  am  sorry  this  lady 
does  not  advert,  that  she  herself  contradicts  the  asser- 
tion of  liis  being  obstinately  defective  in  the  pctites 
moraleSi  in  the  little  cudcaring  charities  of  social  life, 
in  conferring  smaller  favours  ;  for  she  says,'  "  Dr.  John- 
son was  liberal  enough  in  granting  literary  assistance 
to  others,  I  think  ;  and  innumerable  are  the  Prefaces^ 
Sermons,  Lectures,  and  Dedications  xvhivk  he  used  to 
make  for  people  who  begged  of  him."  1  am  certain 
that  a  more  active  friend  has  rarely  been  found  in  any 
age.     This  work,  which  I  fondly  hope  will  rescue  his 
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memory  from  obloquy,  contains  a  thousand  instances  of 
his  benevolent  exertions  in  almost  every  way  that  can 
be  conceived  ;  and  particularly  in  employinj^  his  pen 
with  a  generous  readiness  for  those  to  whom  its  aid 
could  he  useful.  Indeed  his  obliging  activity  in  doing 
little  offices  of  kindness,  both  by  letters  and  personal 
application,  was  one  of  the  most  i-emarkablc  features 
in  his  character;  and  for  the  truth  of  this  I  can  appeal 
to  a  number  of  his  respectable  friends ;  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  Mr.  Lang-ton,  Mr.  Hamilton,  Mr.  Burke* 
Mr.  Windham,  Mr.  Malone,  the  Bbhop  of  Dromore, 
Sir  William  Scott,  Sir  RolK?rt  Chambers. — And  can 
Mrs.  Thi*ale  forget  the  advertisements  which  he  iRTote 
for  her  husband  at  the  time  of  his  election  contest ;  the 
epitaphs  on  him  and  her  mother ;  the  playftd  and  even 
trifling  verses,  for  the  amusement  of  her  and  her 
dauj^hters ;  his  corresponding  with  her  children,  and 
entering  into  their  minute  concern?,  which  shews  him 
in  the  most  amiable  light  ? 

She  relates,-  that  Mr.  Ch — Im — ley  unexpectedly 
rode  up  to  Mr.  Thrale's  carriage,  in  which  Mr.  Thrale 
and  she,  and  Dr.  Johnson  were  travelling ;  that  he  paid 
them  all  his  |>roper  compliments,  but  observing  that 
Dr.  Johnson,  who  was  reading,  did  not  see  him,  **  tapt 
him  gentit/  on  the  shoulder.  ' '  Tis  Mr.  Ch — Im — ley  ;  * 
iays  my  husband.  *  f^elL  Sir — and  uhat  if  it  is  Mr. 
Ch — Im — ley;'  sa^s  the  other,  siemlif,  jnst  lifting 
his  eyes  a  moment  from  his  book,  and  returning  to  it 
ugain  ivith  renexved  avidity.**  This  surely  conveys  a 
notion  of  Johnson,  as  if  he  had  been  grossly  nide  to 
Mr.  Cholmondeley,^    a   gentleman   whom    he   always 

»  "  Anecdotes,"  p.  258. 

'  George  J.imeii  Cholmondeley.  Esq,  grandson  of  George,  thir 
Earl  or  CliolmoniJeley.  and  one  of  ihe  Conimisbionera  of  Excise;  a 
gentleman  retpccted  for  his  abilities,  and  elegmice  of  omnnen. 
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loved  and  esteemed.  If,  therefore,  there  was  an  abso- 
lute necessity  for  mentioning  the  story  at  all,  it  might 
have  been  thought  that  her  tenderness  for  Dr.  Johnson's 
character  would  have  disposed  her  to  state  any  thing 
that  could  sotleii  it.  Why  then  is  there  a  total  silence 
as  to  what  Mr.  Chohnondeley  told  her  ? — that  Johnson^ 
who  had  known  him  from  his  earliest  years,  having* 
been  made  sensible  of  whot  had  doubtless  a  strange  ap- 
pearance, took  occasion,  when  he  afterwards  met  him, 
to  make  a  very  courteous  and  kind  ajiology.  There  is 
another  little  circumstance  which  I  cannot  but  remark. 
Her  book  was  published  in  1785 ;  she  had  then  in 
her  possession  a  letter  from  Dr.  Johnson,  dated  in 
1777.*  which  begins  thus ;  "  Cholmondelcy's  story 
shocks  me,  if  it  he  true,  which  I  can  hardly  think,  for  I 
am  utterly  unconscious  of  it :  I  am  very  sorry,  and  very 
much  ashamed/'  Why  then  publish  the  anecdote  ? 
Or  if  she  did,  why  not  add  the  circumstances,  with 
which  she  was  well  acquainted  ! 

In  his  social  intercourse  slie  thus  descrifjes  him  :  * 
**  Ever  musing  till  he  was  called  out  to  converse,  and 
conversing  till  the  fatigue  of  his  friends,  or  the  prompt 
titudt  of  his  own  temper  to  lake  offence,  consigned  him 
back  agam  to  silent  meditation^  Yet,  in  the  same 
book,*  she  tells  us,  "  He  was,  however^  seldom  in* 
clined  Co  be  silent^  when  any  moral  or  literary  question 
was  started  ;  and  it  was  on  such  occasions  that,  like 
the  Sage  in  *  Rasselas,'  he  spoke,  andattetUion  watched 
his  lips  ;  he  reasoned^  and  conviction  closed  his  periods.^ 
—His  conversation,  indeed,  was  so  far  from  ever  fa* 
iiguing  his  friends,  that  they  regretted  when  it  was 
interrupted  or  ceased,  and  could  exclaim  in  Milton's 
language, 

"  With  thee  convening,  I  forget  all  Ume." 

*  •*  Letten  to  Mre.  Throlc,*  Vol.  IL  p^  1«. 
i  ■•Anecdotes,"  p.  23,  •  Ibid.  p.  302. 
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I  certaitily>  then,  do  wot  claim  too  much  in  behalf 
of  my  illiistrious  friend  in  saying,  that  however  smart 
and  entertaining  Mrs.  Thrale's  "  Anealotes**  arc,  they 
must  not  be  held  as  good  evidence  against  him ;  for 
wherever  an  instance  of  harsliness  and  severity  is  told, 
1  l)eg  leave  to  doubt  its  perfect  authenticity  ;  for  though 
there  may  have  been  some  foundation  for  it,  yet,  like 
that  of  his  reproof  to  the  "  very  celebrated  lady,"  it 
may  be  so  exhil)ited  in  the  narration  as  to  be  very  un- 
like the  real  fact. 

The  evident  tendency  of  the  following  anecdote '  is 
to  represent  Dr.  Johnson  as  extremely  deficient  in  af- 
fection, tenderness,  or  even  common  civility.  "  If  hen 
I  one  daif  lamented  the  ioss  of  a  first  cousin  killed  in 
America* — '  Frithee,  my  dear,  (said  he,)  have  done 
xi'ith  canting  ;  how  would  the  world  be  the  xcorse  for 
it,  I  may  ask,  if  all  your  relations  were  at  once  spit- 
ted like  larks,  and  roasted  for  Presto's  supper  f ' — 
Presto  was  the  Dog  that  lay  under  the  table  while  wt 
talked,^ — I  suspect  this  too  of  exaggeration  and  dis- 
tortion. I  allow  that  he  made  her  an  angry  speech ; 
but  let  the  circumstances  fairly  ap|)ear,  as  told  by  Mr. 
Baretti,  who  was  present : 

"  Mrs.  Thrale,  while  supping  very  heartily  upon 
larks,  laid  down  her  knife  and  fork,  and  abruptly  ex- 
claimed,  '  O,  my  dear  Johnson,  do  you  know  what 
has  happened  ?  The  last  letters  from  abroad  have 
brought  us  an  account  that  our  poor  cousin's  head  was 
taken  off  by  a  cannon-ball.'  Johnson,  who  was  shocked 
both  at  the  fact,  and  her  light  unfeeling  manner  of 
mentioning  it,  replied,  •  IVIadam,  it  would  give  you 
very  little  concern  if  all  your  relations  were  spitted  like 
those  larks,  and  drest  for  Presto's  sup|K'r.' "  ^ 

'  "  AnecdotM, "  p,  6S. 

•  Upon  mentioning  thin  to  my  friend  Mr.  Wilken,  he,  with  his 
UftU«l  rcodincu.  pleountly  mfttchctl  it  wtlh  the  following  scntimen- 
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It  is  with  concera  that  I  find  myself  obliged  to  anim- 
advert on  the  inaccurncies  of  Mrs.  Piozzi's  "  Anecdotes," 
and  perhaps  I  may  be  thought  to  have  dwelt  too  long 
upon  her  little  collection.  But  as  from  Johnson's  long 
residence  under  Air.  Thrale's  roof,  and  his  intimacy 
with  her,  the  account  which  she  has  given  of  him  may 
have  made  an  unfavourable  and  unjust  imprcsaiony  my 
duty,  OS  a  faithful  biographer,  has  obliged  me  reluc- 
tantly to  perform  this  unplcasing  task.^  ^ 

Having  left  the  piou^  negociatiorj,  as  I  called  it,  in 
the  best  hands,  I  shall  here  insert  what  relates  to  iu 
Johnson  wrote  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  on  July  6,  as 
follows ;  "  I  am  going,  I  hope,  in  a  few  days,  to  try 
the  air  of  Derl)yshii*e,  but  hope  to  see  you  liefore  I  go. 
Let  me,  however,  mention  to  you  what  I  have  much 
at  heart. — If  the  Chancellor  should  continue  his  atten- 
tion to  Mr.  BoswcU's  request,  and  confer  with  you  on 
the  means  of  relieving  my  languid  state,  1  am  very  de- 
sirous to  avoid  the  apfKarance  of  asking  money  upon 
false  pretences.  I  desire  you  to  represent  to  his  Lord- 
shiji,  what,  as  soon  as  it  is  suggested,  he  will  perceive 
to  be  reasonable. — That,  if  I  grow  much  worse,  I  shall 
be  afraid  to  leave  my  physicians,  to  suffer  the  incon- 

tal  anecdote.  He  was  invited  by  a  yoang  roan  of  fathion  at  Paris,  to 
sup  with  him  and  n  Indy,  who  bad  been  for  some  time  his  mistress. 
but  with  whom  he  vca»  going  to  part.  He  said  to  Mr.  M'ilkes  that 
he  really  fell  very  much  for  Iier,  she  wm  in  such  distress  :  and  that 
be  meant  to  make  her  a  pref»ent  of  two  hundred  louiji-d'ors.  Mr. 
Wilke*  observed  the  behaviour  of  Mademoiselle,  who  sighed  in- 
deed very  piteously,  and  assumed  every  patheiick  air  of  grief;  but 
eat  no  le&s  than  three  French  pigeons,  wliich  areas  lai^e  as  English 
partridges,  besides  other  things.  Mr.  Wilkes  whispered  the  gen- 
tleman, "  V\'e  often  say  )n  England,  Excesihe  sorroto  is  excetding 
firiff  but  I  never  heard  Exccsme  torroto  it  exceeding  hungry.  Per- 
haps cue  hundred  will  do."     The  gentleman  took  the  hint. 

^  *  [Mrs.  Ptozzi  died  at  an  advanced  age  in  1621,    She  had  &ur- 
fived  her  second  husband  some  years.    A.  C] 
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veniences  of  travel,  and  pine  in  the  solitude  of  a  foreign 
Country; — That,  if  I  grow  much  better,  of  which  in- 
deed there  is  now  little  ap])earance,  I  shall  not  wish  to 
leave  my  friends  and  my  domestick  comforts ;  for  1  do 
not  travel  for  pleasure  or  curiosity ;  yet  if  I  should 
recover,  curiosity  would  revive. — In  my  present  state, 
I  am  desirous  to  make  a  struggle  for  a  little  longer  life, 
and  hope  to  obtain  some  help  trom  a  softer  climate. 
Do  for  me  what  you  can."  He  wrote  to  me  July  26: 
**  I  wish  your  aQairs  could  have  permitted  a  longer  and 
continued  exertion  of  your  zeal  and  kindness.  They 
that  have  your  kindness  may  want  your  ardour.  In  the 
mean  time  I  am  very  feeble,  and  very  dejected." 

By  a  letter  from  Sir  Joshua  ilcynolds  1  was  informed, 
that  the  Lord  Chancellor  had  called  on  him^  and  ac- 
quainted liim  that  the  application  had  not  been  success- 
ful ;  but  that  his  Lordship,  after  speaking  highly  in 
praijc  of  Johnson,  as  a  man  who  was  an  honour  to  his 
country,  desired  Sir  Joshua  to  let  him  know,  that  on 
granting  a  mortgage  of  his  pension,  he  should  draw  on 
his  Lordship  to  the  amount  of  five  or  six  hundred 
pounds,  and  that  his  liordshtp  explained  the  meaning 
of  the  mortgage  to  be,  that  he  ^vislied  the  business  to 
be  conducted  in  such  a  manner,  that  Dr.  Johnson  should 
appear  to  be  under  the  least  jwssible  obligation.  Sir 
Joshua  mentioned,  that  he  had  by  the  same  post  com- 
municated all  this  to  Dr.  Johnson4 

How  Johnson  was  affected  upon  the  occasion  will 
ap|>ear  from  what  he  wrote  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  : 

Ashbourne,  Sept.  9-  "Many  words  I  hope  are  not 
necessary  between  you  and  me,  to  convince  you  what 
gratitude  is  excited  in  my  heart  by  the  Chancellor's 
liberality,  and  your  kind  offices.     ♦♦•••• 

"  I  have  enclosed  a  letter  to  the  Chancelbr,  which, 
when  you  have  read  it,  you  will  be  pleased  to  »eal  with 
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a  head,  or  any  other  general  seal,  and  convey  it  to  him : 
}»ad  I  sent  it  directly  to  him,  I  sliould  have  seemed  to 
overlook  the  favour  of  your  intervention." 

"  TO  THE  I.OUD  HIGH  CHANCELLOR.' 
"  MY  LORD, 

**  After  a  long  and  not  inattentive  observation  of 
mankind,  the  generosity  of  your  Lordship's  offer  raises 
in  nic  not  less  wonder  than  gratitude.  Bounty,  so 
liberally  bestowed,  I  should  gladly  receive,  if  my  condi- 
tion made  it  necessary ;  for,  to  such  a  mind,  who  would 
Dot  be  proud  to  own  his  obligations?  But  it  has  pleased 
Gon  to  restoi-e  me  to  so  great  a  measure  of  health,  that 
if  I  should  now  appropriate  so  much  of  a  fortune 
destined  to  do  good,  I  could  not  escape  from  myself  th 
charge  of  advancing  a  false  claim.  My  journey  to  the 
continent,  though  I  once  thought  it  necessary,  was 
never  much  encouraged  by  my  physicians ;  and  I  was 
very  desirous  that  your  Lordship  should  be  told  of  it  by 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  as  an  event  very  uncertain ;  for  if 
I  grew  much  better,  I  sliould  not  be  willing,  if  much 
worse,  not  able,  to  migrate. — Your  Lordship  was  first 
solicited  without  my  knowledge;  but,  when  I  was  told 
that  you  were  pleased  to  honour  me  with  your  patron- 
age, I  did  not  expect  to  hear  of  a  refusal ;  y^i,  as  I 
have  had  no  long  time  to  brood  hope,  and  have  not 
rioted  in  imaginary  opulence,  this  cold  reception  has 
been  scarce  a  disappointment;  and,  from  your  Loni- 
kindness,  I  liave  received  a  l>encfit,  wli 


ship*] 


only 


9  Sir  JoshuB  ReynaldB,  on  nccoont  of  tltc  excellence  boih  of  the 
■mliment  and  eiprcaBioci  of  this  letter,  cook  a  copy  of  ii,  which  he 
abcweU  to  »onie  of  bi»  friends :  oae  of  whom*  who  lulmircd  il,  bcin^ 
alloireJ  to  pcru*tc  it  Icifturcly  ai  home,  a  copy  wan  made,  and  found  iU 
way  into  the  ne^^-s-pHpen  and  magazines.  It  wns  tnuincrihed  vrith 
some  inacninicie«.  I  prmt  it  from  the  oiigitial  draft  in  Johmon's 
own  hand- writing'. 
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men  like  you  are  able  to  bestow.     I  shall  now  live  tnihi 
carior,  with  a  higher  opinion  of  my  own  merit. 
**  I  am,  my  Lord, 

"  Your  I^rdshii)*9  most  obliged, 
"  Most  grateful,  and 

**  Most  humble  servant, 
"  September,  178*.  "   SaM.   JohNSON." 


Upon  this  unexpected  failure  T  abstain  from  presum- 
ing to  make  any  remarks,  or  to  offer  any  conjectures. 

Having,  after  repeated  reasonings,  brought  Dr.  John- 
son to  agree  to  my  removing  to  London,  and  even  to 
furnish  me  with  arguments  in  favour  of  what  he  had 
opposed;  I  wrote  to  him  requesting  he  would  write 
them  for  me ;  he  was  so  good  as  to  comply,  and  I  shall 
extract  that  pait  of  his  letter  to  me  of  June  11,  as  a 
proof  how  well  he  could  exhibit  a  cautious  yet  encourag- 
ing view  of  it : 

"  I  remember,  and  intreat  you  to  remember,  that 
virtus  est  vitium  fugere  ;  the  first  aj>proach  to  riches 
is  security  from  poverty.  The  condition  upon  which 
you  have  my  consent  to  settle  in  London  is,  that  your 
cxpence  never  exceeds  your  annual  income.  Fixing 
this  basis  of  security,  you  cannot  be  hurt,  and  you  may- 
be very  much  advanced.  The  loss  of  your  Scottish 
business,  which  is  all  that  you  can  lose,  is  not  to  be 
reckoned  as  any  equivalent  to  the  hopes  and  possibilities 
that  open  liere  ujjon  you.  If  you  succeed,  the  question 
of  prudence  is  at  an  end;  every  body  will  think  that 
done  right  which  ends  happily ;  and  though  your  ex- 
pectations, of  which  I  would  not  advise  you  to  talk  too 
much,  should  not  be  totally  answered,  you  can  hardly 
fail  to  get  friends  who  will  do  for  you  all  that  your  pre- 
sent situation  allows  you  to  hope ;  and  if,  after  a  few 
ears,  you  should  return  to  Scotland,  you  will  return 
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with  a  mind  supplied  by  various  conversation,  and  many- 
opportunities  of  enquiry,  with  much  knowledge,  and 
materials  for  reflection  and  instruction." 

Let  us  now  contemplate  Johnson  thirty  years  after 
the  death  of  his  wife,  still  retaining  for  her  all  the  ten- 
derness of  affection. 

**  TO  THE  REVEREND  JHl.  DAGSHAW,  AT  nUOMLEY.' 
"  SIR, 

"  Perhaps  you  may  remember,  that  in  the  year 
1758,  you  committed  to  the  ground  my  dear  wife.  I 
now  entreat  your  permission  to  lay  a  stone  upon  her  ; 
and  have  sent  the  inscription,  that,  if  you  find  it  pro- 
per, you  may  signify  your  allowance. 

**  You  will  do  me  a  great  favour  by  shewing  the 
place  where  she  lies,  that  the  stone  may  protect  her 
remains. 

**  Mr.  Ryland  will  wait  on  you  for  the  inscription^* 
and  procure  it  to  be  engraved.  You  will  easily  l)eHeve 
that  I  shrink  from  this  mournful  office.  When  it  is 
done,  if  I  have  strength  i*emaining,  I  will  visit  Bromley 
once  again,  and  pay  you  part  of  the  respect  to  which 
you  have  a  right  from.  Reverend  Sir, 

**  Your  most  humble  servant, 
"  July  12,  178*.  "  Sam.  Johnson.** 

On  the  same  day  he  wrote  to  Mr.  I^ngton :  "  I 

cannot  but  think  that  in  my  languid  and  anxious  state^ 
I  have  some  reason  to  complain  that  I  receive  from  you 
neither  enquiry  nor  consolation.  You  know  how  much 
I  value  your  friendship,  and  with  what  confidence  1 
expect  your  kindnesn,  if  1  wanted  any  act  of  tendcmcsA 


<  See  Vol.  11.  p.  246. 
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that  you  could  perform ;  at  least  if  you  do  not  know  k, 
I  think  your  ignorance  is  your  own  fault.  Y^et  how 
long  is  it  that  I  have  lived  almost  in  your  neighbour- 
hood witliout  the  least  notice. — I  do  not,  however,  con- 
sider this  neglect  as  particularly  shewn  to  me ;  I  hear 
two  of  yoiir  most  valuable  friends  make  the  same  com- 
plaint. But  why  are  all  thus  overlooked?  You  are 
not  oppressed  by  sickness,  you  are  not  distracted  by 
business;  if  you  are  sick,  you  lu^c  sick  of  leisure:— And 
allow  yourself  to  be  told,  tliat  no  disease  is  more  to  be 
dreaded  or  avoided.  Rather  to  do  nothing  than  to  do 
good,  is  the  lowest  state  of  a  degraded  mind.  Boileau 
says  to  his  pupil, 

•  Que  let  vers  ne  saicnt  pas  vutre  eternel  emploi, 

*  CuUivez  vos  amis.' 

That  voluntary  debility,  which  modem  language  is  con- 
tent to  term  indolence,  will,  if  it  is  not  counteracted  by 
resolution,  render  in  time  tlie  strongest  faculties  lifeless, 
and  turn  the  flame  to  the  smoke  of  virtue. — I  do  not 
expect  or  desire  to  see  you,  because  I  am  much  pleased 
to  find  that  your  mother  stays  so  long  with  you,  and  I 
should  think  you  neither  elegant  nor  grateful,  if  you  did 
not  study  her  gratification.  You  will  pay  my  respects 
to  both  the  ladies,  and  to  all  the  young  people. — I  am 
going  northward  for  a  while,  to  try  what  lielp  the  coun- 
try can  give  me ;  but,  if  you  will  write,  the  letter  will 
come  after  me." 

Next  day  he  set  out  on  a  jaunt  to  StafTordshire  and 
Derbyshire,  flattering  himself  that  he  might  be  in  some 
degree  relieved. 

During  his  absence  from  I^ndon  he  kept  up  a  cor- 
respondence with  several  of  his  friends,  from  which  I 
shall  select  what  appears  to  me  proper  for  publication, 
without  attending  nicely  to  chronological  order. 

To  Dr.  Bbockxesby,  he  writes,  Ashbourne,  July  20. 
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"  The  kind  attention  which  you  have  so  long  shewn 
to  my  health  and  hnppincsSj  makes  it  as  much  a 
debt  of  gratitude  as  a  call  of  interest,  to  give  you  an 
account  of  what  befalls  me,  when  accident  recovers' 
me  from  your  immediate  care. — The  journey  of  the 
first  day  was  i)erfomied  with  very  little  sense  of  fatigue; 
the  second  day  brought  me  to  Lichfield,  witliout  much 
lassitude;  but  I  am  afraid  that  I  could  not  have  l>orne 
such  violent  agitation  for  many  days  together.  Tell 
Dr.  Ileberden,  that  in  the  coach  I  read  *  Ciceronianus,' 
which  I  concluded  as  I  entered  Tachfield.  My  aflfection 
and  understanding  went  along  with  Erasmus,  except 
that  once  or  twice  he  somewhat  imskUfully  entangles 
Cicero's  civil  or  moral,  with  his  rhetorical  cliaractcr. — 
I  staid  five  days  at  Lichfield,  but  being  unable  to  walk, 
had  no  great  pleasure,  and  yesterday  (19th)  I  came 
hither,  where  I  am  to  trj'  what  air  and  attention  can 
perform. — Of  any  improvement  in  my  health  1  cannot 
yet  please  myself  with  the  perception.  •  •  •  •  *  *. — 
The  iistlima  has  no  abatement.  Opiates  stop  the  fit, 
so  as  that  I  can  sit  and  sometimes  lie  easy,  but  they  do 
not  now  procure  me  the  power  of  motion ;  and  I  am 
afraid  lliat  my  general  strength  of  body  does  not  en- 
crease.  The  weather  indeed  is  not  benign  ;  but  how 
low  is  he  sunk  wlu)se  strengtli  depends  upon  the  weather! 
1  am  now  looking  into  Floyer,  who  lived  with  his  asth- 
ma to  almost  his  ninetieth  year.  His  book  l)y  want  of 
order  is  ol)9Cure ;  and  his  asthma,  I  think,  not  of  the 
same  kind  with  mine.  Something  however  I  may  per- 
haps learn. — My  appetite  still  continues  keen  enough; 
and  what  I  consider  as  a  symptom  of  radical  health,  I 
have  n  voracious  delight  in  raw  summer  fruit,  of  which 
1  was  less  eager  a  few  years  ago. — You  will  be  pleased 

>  [This  is  probably  an  rrrour  either  of  the  transcript  or  the  prest. 
Remove*  seems  to  be  the  word  intended.     Maloke.] 
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to  communicate  this  account  to  Dr.  Heberden,  and  if 
any  thing  is  to  be  done,  tot  nie  iiave  your  joint  opinion. 
— Now — abite  cures  ; — let  me  enquire  after  the  Club."  * 

July  31.  "  Not  recollecting  that  Dr.  Ilcberdeu 
might  I)e  at  Windsor,  I  tiiought  your  letter  long  in 
coming.  But,  you  know,  nocitura  pcttaitur,  the  letter 
whicli  I  so  much  desired,  tells  me  tliat  I  have  lost  one 
of  my  Ijest  and  tcnderest  friends.*  My  comfort  is,  that 
he  ap|>eared  to  live  like  a  man  that  had  always  before 
his  eyes  the  fragility  of  our  pi-escnt  existence,  and  was 
therefore,  I  hojK*,  not  unpi'cpared  to  meet  his  judge. — 
Your  attention,  Dear  Sir,  and  that  of  Dr.  Heberden,  to 
my  health,  is  extremely  kind.  I  am  loth  to  think  that 
I  grow  woi*se ;  and  cannot  fairly  prove  even  to  my  own 
partiality,  that  I  grow  much  better," 

August  5.  "  I  return  you  thanks,  dear  Sir,  for  your 
unwearied  attentioii,  both  medicinal  and  frientUy,  and 
hoj>e  to  prove  tbe  etfect  of  your  care  by  living  to  ac* 
knowledge  it." 

August  12.  "  Pniy  be  so  kind  as  to  have  me  in  your 
thoughts,  and  mention  my  case  to  others  as  you  iiave 
opportunity.  I  seem  to  myself  neither  to  gain  nor  lose 
strength.  I  have  lately  tried  milk,  but  have  yet  ibund  no 
advantage,  and  am  afraid  of  it  merely  as  a  liquid.  My 
appetite  is  still  good,  which  I  know  is  dear  Dr.  Heber- 
den's  criterion  of  the  vis  vlUe. — As  wc  cannot  now  see 
each  other,  do  not  omit  to  write,  for  you  cannot  think 
Tvitli  what  warmth  of  expectation  I  reckon  the  hours  of 
a  post-day." 

August  14.  "  I  have  hitherto  sent  you  only  melan- 
choly letters,  you  will  be  glad  to  hear  some  better  ac- 
count. Yesterday  tlie  asthma  remitted,  |)crccptibly  rc- 
jnitted,  and  I  moved  witli  more  ease  than  I  have  en- 

4  At  the  Efi-<)cx  Head.  Essex-street. 
^  Mr.  Allen  tlie  printer. 
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joyed  for  many  weeks.     May  God  continue  his  mercy 
This  account  I  would  not  delay,  because  I  am  not  a 
lover  of  complaints  orcomplainers,  and  yet  I  have,  since 
we  [tartcd,  uttered  nothing  till  now  hut  teiTOur  and  sor- 
row.    Write  to  me,  dear  Sir." 

August  16,     "  Better  I  hope,  and  better,     ^^y  i-e- 
spiration  gets  more  and  more  ease  and  liberty.     I  went 
ID  church  yesterday,  after  a  veiy  liberal  dinner,  with- 
out any  inconvenience;  it  is  indeed  no  long  walk,  but 
I  never  walked  it  without  difficulty,  since  I  came,  be- 
fore.    •  •••••  the  intention  was  only  to  ovcri>owei' 

the  seeming  i-is  intrtiee  of  the  pectoral  and  pulmonary 
muscles. — I  am  favoui-ed  with  a  degree  of  ease  that  very 
much  delights  me,  and  do  not  despair  of  another  race 
UjK)n  the  stairs  of  the  Academy. — If  I  were,  howevci', 
of  a  humour  to  see,  or  to  shew  the  state  of  my  body,  on 
the  dark  side,  I  might  say, 

*  Qnid  ie  cxemptajuvat  itpinit  de  iilarihus  unaf* 

The  nights  arc  still  sleepless,  and  the  water  rises,  though 
it  does  not  rise  very  fast.  Let  us,  however,  rejoice  in 
all  the  good  that  we  have.  The  remission  of  one  dis- 
•ise  will  enable  nature  to  combat  the  rest. — The  squills 
I  have  not  neglected ;  for  I  have  taken  more  than  a 
hundred  drops  a  day,  and  one  day  took  two  hundred 
and  fifty,  which,  according  to  t)ie  popular  equivalent  of 
a  drop  to  a  grain,  is  more  than  half  an  ounce. — I  thank 
you,  dear  Sir,  for  your  attention  in  ordering  the  medi- 
cines;  your  attention  to  me  has  never  failed.  If  the 
virtue  of  medicines  could  be  enforced  by  the  benevolence 
of  the  p»iescriber,  how  soon  should  I  he  well." 

August  19.  "  The  relaxation  of  the  asthma  still 
continues,  yet  I  do  not  trust  it  wholly  to  itself,  but 
soothe  it  now  and  then  with  an  opiate.  I  not  only  per- 
fonn  tlie  per[)etual  net  of  respiration  with  less  labour. 
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but  I  can  walk  with  fewer  intcrvab  of  rest,  and  with 
greater  freedom  of  motion. — I  never  thought  well  of 
Dr.  James's  compounded  medicines;  his  ingredients 
appear  to  me  sometimes  inefficacious  and  trifling,  and 
sometimes  heterogeneous  and  destructive  of  each  other. 
This  prescription  exhibits  a  composition  of  about  three 
hundred  and  tliirty  grains,  in  which  there  are  four 
grains  of  emetick  tartar,  and  six  drops  [ofj  thebaic 
tincture.  He  that  writes  thus  surely  writes  for  show. 
The  basis  of  his  medicine  is  the  giim  ammoniacuni, 
which  dear  Dr.  Lawi-ence  used  to  give,  but  of  which  I 
never  saw  any  effect.  We  will,  if  you  please,  let  this 
medicine  alone.  The  squills  liave  every  suffrage,  and 
in  the  squills  we  will  rest  for  the  present." 

Augnst  21.  "  The  kindness  wliich  you  show  by 
having  me  in  your  thoughts  upon  all  occasions,  will,  I 
hope,  always  fill  my  fieart  with  gratitude.  Be  pleased 
to  leturn  my  thanks  to  Sir  George  Baker,  for  the  con- 
sideration which  he  has  bestowed  upon  me. — Is  this  the 
Balloon  that  has  been  so  long  expected,  this  balloon  to 
which  T  subscribed,  but  without  payment?  it  is  pity 
that  philosopliers  have  been  disappointed,  and  shame 
that  they  have  been  cheated ;  hut  I  know  not  well  how 
to  pi-event  either.  Of  this  exjwriment  I  have  read 
nothing;  where  was  it  exhibited?  and  who  was  the 
man  that  ran  away  with  so  much  money? — Continue, 
dear  Sir,  to  write  ofVen  and  more  at  a  time ;  for  none 
of  your  prescriptions  operate  to  their  pro|)er  uses  more 
certainly  than  your  letters  operate  as  cordiak." 

August  26.  "  I  suffered  you  to  escape  last  post 
without  a  letter,  but  you  ai-e  not  to  expect  such  indul- 
gence very  often  ;  for  I  write  not  so  niuch  because  I 
have  any  thing  to  say,  as  because  I  hope  for  an  answer; 
and  the  vacancy  of  my  life  here  makes  a  letter  of 
great  value. — I    have  here   little   company  and   littJe 
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amusement,  and  thus  abandoned  to  tlie  contemplation 
of  my  own  miseries,  I  am  something  gloomy  and  de- 
pressed; this  too  I  resist  as  I  can,  and  Jind  ojiium,  I 
tliink,  useful;  but  I  seldom  take  more  than  one  grain. 
— Is  not  this  strange  weather?  Winter  absorbed  the 
spring,  and  now  autumn  is  come  before  we  have  had  sum- 
mer. But  let  not  our  kindness  for  each  other  imitate 
the  inconstancy  of  the  seasons." 

Sept.  2.  "  Mr.  Windham  has  been  here  to  sec  me; 
he  came,  I  think,  forty  miles  out  of  his  way,  and  staid 
about  a  day  and  a  half;  perhaps  I  nmkc  the  time 
shorter  than  it  was.  Such  conversation  I  shall  not  have 
again  till  I  come  back  to  the  regions  of  literature;  and 
there  Windham  is,  inter  Stellas*'  Luna  vi'inorcs.*'  He 
then  mentions  the  effects  of  certain  medicinen,  as  taken ; 
that  "  Nature  is  recovering  its  original  powers,  and  the 
functions  returning  to  their  proper  state.  God  con- 
tinue his  mercies,  and  grant  me  to  use  them  rightly." 

Sept.  9.  "  Do  you  know  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Devonshire  ?  And  have  you  ever  seen  Chatsworth  ? 
I  was  at  Chatsworth  on  Monday ;  I  had  seen  it  before, 
hut  never  when  its  owners  were  at  home;  I  was  very 
kindly  received,  and  honestly  pressed  to  stay  ;  but  I 
told  them  that  a  sick  man  is  not  a  fit  Inmate  of  a  great 
liouse.     Out  I  hope  to  go  again  some  time." 

Sept.  11.  "1  think  nothing  grows  worse,  but  all 
rather  better,  except  sleep,  and  that  of  late  has  been  at 
lis  old  pranks.  Last  evening,  I  felt  what  1  had  not 
known  for  a  long  time,  an  inclination  to  walk  for  amuse- 
ment ;  I  took  a  short  walk,  and  came  back  again 
neither  breathless  nor  fatigued. — 'J'his  has  been  a 
gloomy,  frigid,  ungenial  summer:  but  of  late  it  seems 

^  It  is  remarkftblc  that  ao  good  a  Lntin  *>cholar  m  Jnhnton,  hhoultl 
have  been  lo  inattentive  to  the  metre,  as  by  mistake  to  have  wriuea 
ttelfat  instead  of  igna. 
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to  mend  :  I  hear  the  heat  sometimes  mentioned,  but  I 
do  not  fed  it ; 

*  Praterca  minimus  gelitlojam  in  corpore  sanguis 
<  Felre  calet  sola.' 

1  hope,  however,  with  good  lielp,  to  find  means  of  sup- 
porting a  winter  at  home,  and  to  hear  and  tell  at  the 
Club  tt  hat  is  doing,  and  wliat  ought  to  be  doing  in  the 
world.  I  have  no  company  here,  and  shall  naturally 
come  home  hungry  for  converi^ation. — To  wish  you, 
dear  Sir,  more  leisure,  would  not  be  kind;  but  what 
leisure  you  have,  you  must  bestow  ui)on  me." 

Sept.  16.  "I  have  now  let  you  alone  for  along 
lime,  having  indeed  little  t<»  say.  You  charge  me 
somewhat  unjustly  with  luxury.  At  Chatsworth,  you 
should  remember,  that  I  have  eaten  but  once ;  and  the 
Doctor,  with  whom  I  live,  follows  a  milk  diet.  I  grow 
no  fatter,  though  my  stomach,  if  it  be  not  disturl>ed  by 
phyaick,  never  fails  me. — I  now  grow  weary  of  solitude^ 
and  think  of  removing  next  week  to  LichOeld,  a  place 
of  more  society,  but  otherwise  of  less  convenience. 
When  I  am  settled,  I  shall  write  again. — Of  the  hot 
wcallier  that  you  mentioned,  we  have  [not]  had  in 
Derbyshire  very  much,  and  for  myself  1  seldom  feel 
heat,  and  suppose  that  my  frigidity  is  the  effect  of  my 
distemper;  a  supfxisition  which  naturally  leads  me  to 
hope  that  a  hotter  climate  may  be  useful.  But  I  hope 
to  stand  another  English  winter." 

Lichfield,  Sept.  29.  "  On  one  day  I  had  three  let- 
ters about  the  air  balloon :  yours  Mas  far  the  best,  and 
lias  enabled  me  to  impart  to  my  friends  in  the  country 
an  idea  of  this  species  of  amusement.  In  amusement, 
mere  amusement,  I  am  afraid  it  must  end,  for  1  do  not 
find  that  its  course  can  be  directed  so  as  that  it  should 
serve  any  purposes  of  conmiunicotion:  and  it  can  give 
no  new  intelligence  of  the  state  of  the  air  at  different 
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heights^  till  tliey  have  ascended  al)ove  the  height  of 
mountains,  which  tliey  seem  never  likely  to  do. — I  came 
Iiithcr  on  the  27th.  How  long  I  shall  stay,  I  have  not 
determined.  My  dropsy  b  gone,  and  my  asthma  much 
remitted,  but  I  have  felt  myself  a  little  declining  these 
two  days,  or  at  least  to-day ;  hut  sucli  vicissitudes  must 
he  expecteil.  One  day  may  l>e  worse  than  another; 
but  this  last  month  is  far  better  than  the  former ;  if  tlie 
next  should  be  as  much  Ix^tter  than  this,  I  shall  run 
about  the  town  on  my  own  legs." 

October  6.  "  The  fate  of  the  balloon  I  do  not  much 
lament:  to  make  new  balloons,  is  to  repeat  the  jest 
agaiu.  We  now  know  a  method  of  mounting  into  the 
air,  and,  I  think,  are  not  likely  to  know  more.  The 
vehicles  can  serve  no  use  till  we  can  guide  them  ;  and 
they  can  gratify  no  curiosity  till  we  mount  with  them 
to  greater  heights  than  wc  can  reach  without ;  till  we 
rise  above  the  tops  of  the  higiicst  mountains,  wliich  we 
have  yet  not  done.  We  know  the  state  of  the  air  in  all 
its  regions,  to  the  top  of  Tenerifie,  and  therefore,  learn 
nothing  from  those  who  navigate  a  balloon  below  the 
clouds.  The  first  experiment,  however,  was  bold,  and 
deserved  applause  and  reward.  But  since  it  has  been 
I>crformcd,  and  its  event  is  known,  I  had  rather  now 
find  a  medicine  that  can  ease  an  asthma." 

October  25.  "  You  write  to  me  with  a  zeal  that 
animates,  and  a  tenderness  that  melts  me.  I  am  not 
afraid  either  of  a  journey  to  Ixmdon,  or  a  residence  in 
it.  I  came  down  with  little  fatigue,  and  am  now  not 
weaker.  In  the  smoky  atmosphere  I  was  delivered 
from  the  dropsy,  which  I  consider  as  liic  original  and 
radical  disease.     The  town  is  my  clement ; '  there  arc 

•  His  luvc  of  I.<)ndon  cttntinmUly  npprnrs.  In  a  letter  from  liim 
to  Mre.  Smart,  wife  of  hin  fricnil  the  Poet,  which  w  published  in  a 
wrll-wriiten  life  of  him,  prefixed  to  an  edition  of  his  Poem»,  in  J791, 
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my  friends,  there  are  my  books,  to  which  I  have  not 
yet  bid  farewell,  and  there  are  my  amusements.  Sir 
Joshua  told  me  long  ago,  that  my  vocation  was  to  pub- 
lick  life,  and  I  hope  still  to  keep  my  station,  till  God 
shall  bid  me  Go  in  peace" 

To  Mr.  Hoole.  Ashbourne,  Aug.  7-  "  Since  I 
was  here,  I  have  two  little  letters  from  you,  and  have 
not  had  the  gratitude  to  write.  But  every  man  is  most 
free  with  his  best  friends,  because  he  does  not  suppose 
that  they  can  suspect  him  of  intentional  incivility. — 
One  reason  for  my  omission  is,  that  being  in  a  place  to 
which  you  are  wholly  a  stranger,  I  have  no  topicks  of 
correspondence.  If  you  had  any  knowledge  of  Ash- 
bourne, I  could  tell  you  of  two  Ashbourne  men,  who, 
being  last  week  condemned  at  Derby  to  be  hanged  for 
robbery,  went  and  hanged  themselves  in  their  cell.  But 
this,  however  it  may  supply  us  with  talk,  is  nothing  to 
you. — Your  kindness,  I  know,  would  make  you  glad 
to  hear  some  good  of  me,  but  I  have  not  much  good  to 
tell ;  if  I  grow  not  worse  it  is  all  that  I  can  say. — I 
hope  Mrs,  Hoole  receives  more  help  from  her  migra- 
tion. Make  her  my  compliments,  and  write  again  to, 
'  dear  Sir,  your  affectionate  servant." 

Aug.  13.  "  I  thank  you  for  your  affectionate  letter. 
I  hope  we  shall  both  be  the  better  for  each  other's 
friendship,  and  I  hope  we  shall  not  very  quickly  be 

there  is  the  following  sentence  •  "  To  one  thnt  has  passed  so  many 
years  in  the  pleasures  and  opulence  of  London,-  there  are  few  places 
that  can  give  much  delight." 

Once,  upon  reading  that  line  in  tha  curious  epitaph  quoted  in 
'•  The  Spectator." 

"  Bom  in  New -England,  did  in  London  die  ;'* 
he  laughed  and  said.  "  I  do  not  wonder  at  this.    It  would  have  beea 
atimogc,  if,  bom  in  London,  he  had  died  in  Nevr-Englaod.'* 
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parted. — Tell  Mr.  Nichols  that  I  shall  be  glad  of  his 
correspondence,  when  his  business  allows  him  a  httle 
remission  ;  though  to  wish  liim  less  business,  that  I  may 
have  more  plcasui'e,  would  be  too  selfish.  To  pay  for 
seats  at  the  balloon  is  not  very  necessary,  because  in 
less  than  a  minute,  they  who  gaze  at  a  mile's  distance 
will  see  all  that  can  I>e  seen.  About  the  wings  I  am  of 
your  mind ;  they  cannot  at  all  assist  it,  nor  I  think 
regtilate  its  motion.  I  am  now  grown  somewhat  easier 
in  my  body,  but  my  mind  is  sometimes  depressed. — 
Aljout  the  Club  I  am  in  no  great  pain.  The  forfeitures 
go  on,  and  the  house,  I  hear,  is  improved  for  our  future 
meetings.     I  hope  we  shall  meet  often  and  sit  long." 

Sept.  4.  **  Your  letter  was,  indeed,  long  in  coming, 
but  it  was  very  welcome.  Our  acquaintance  has  now 
subsisted  long,  and  our  recollection  of  each  other  in- 
volves a  great  s]>ace,  and  many  little  occurrences  which 
melt  the  thoughts  to  tenderness. — Write  to  me  there- 
fore, as  fi-equently  as  you  can. — I  liear  from  Dr.  Brock- 
lesby  and  Mr.  Ryland,  that  the  Club  is  not  crowded* 
I  hope  we  shall  enliven  it  when  winter  brings  us  toge* 
ther." 

To  Dr.  Burnev.  August  2.  "  The  weather,  you 
know,  has  not  been  balmy  ;  I  am  now  reduced  to  think, 
and  am  at  least  content  to  talk  of  the  weather.  Pride 
must  have  a  fall." — I  have  lost  dear  Mr.   Allen ;  and 

*  [There  wns  no  infonnation  for  which  Dr.  JohnHon  wiu  less  grate- 
ful iban  for  that  which  concerned  the  weather.  It  wiu  in  allusion 
to  his  impatience  with  those  who  were  reduced  to  keep  conversation 
aim  by  observatknu  on  the  wemthcr.  that  he  applied  the  old  proverb 
lo  liimaelf.  Umy  one  of  hia  intimate  acquaintance  told  him  it  was 
hot  or  cold,  wet  or  dry.  windy  or  cnlm,  he  would  stop  them,  by  say- 
ing, "  Poh  !  poh  !  you  are  telling  un  tlini  of  which  none  but  men  in 
a  mine  or  a  dungeon  can  be  ignorant.  Let  us  bear  with  patience,  or 
enjoy  'm  qnict,  elementary  changra,  whether  for  the  better  or  the 
ivone,  aa  they  arc  never  aecreti,"    Buxvit.] 
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"W'lierever  I  turn,  the  dead  or  the  dying  meet  my  notiGe» 
and  force  my  attention  upon  misery  and  mortality. 
Mrs.  Bunicy's  fscai>e  from  so  much  danger,  and  her 
ease  after  so  much  pain,  throws,  however,  some  radiance 
of  hope  upon  the  gloomy  prospect.  May  her  recovery 
be  perfect,  and  her  continuance  long. — I  struggle  hard 
for  life.  I  take  physick,  and  take  air;  my  friend's 
chariot  is  always  ready.  We  have  run  this  inomingf 
twenty-four  miles,  and  cotd<i  nin  forty-eight  more.  Bui 
xvho  can  run  the  race  with  death  ?" 

Sept.  4.  [Concerning  a  private  transaction,  in  which 
his  opinion  was  asked,  and  aAer  giving  it,  he  makes 
tlic  following  reflections,  which  are  applicable  on  other 
occasions.]  "  Nothing  deserves  more  compassion  than 
wrong  conduct  with  good  meaning ;  than  loss  or  obloquy 
suffered  by  one,  who,  as  he  is  conscious  only  of  good 
intentions,  wonders  why  he  loses  that  kindness  which 
he  wishes  to  preserve ;  and  not  knowing  his  own  fault, 
if,  as  may  sometimes  happen,  nobody  will  tell  him, 
goes  on  to  offend  by  his  endeavoura  to  please. — I 
am  delighted  by  finding  that  our  opinions  are  the 
same. — You  will  do  me  a  real  kindness  by  continuing 
to  write.  A  post-day  has  now  been  long  a  day  of  re- 
creation." 

Nov.  1.  **  Our  correspondence  paused  for  want  of 
topicks.  I  had  said  what  I  had  to  say  on  the  matter 
proposed  to  my  consideration,  and  nothing  remained 
but  to  tell  you,  that  I  waked  or  slept ;  that  I  was  more 
or  less  sick.  I  drew  my  thouglits  in  upon  myself,  and 
supposed  yours  employed  upon  your  book.  —  That 
yoiu"  Ijook  has  been  delayed  I  am  glad,  since  you  have 
gained  an  oppoitunity  of  Ixjing  more  exact. — Of  the 
caution  necessary  in  adjusting  narratives  there  is  no 
cud.  Some  tell  what  they  do  not  know,  that  they  may 
not  seem  ignorant,  and  others  from  mere  indifference 
about  truth.     All  truth  is  not,  indeed,  of  equal  ioi{>or- 
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tance :  but,  if  little  violations  are  allowed,  every  viola- 
tion will  in  time  be  thought  little;  nntl  a  wntcr  should 
keep  himself  vigilantly  on  his  guard  against  tl»e  first 
temptations  to  negligence  or  supinencss. — I  had  ceased 
to  write,  because  respecting  yoii  1  had  no  more  to  say, 
and  respecting  myself  could  say  littJe  good.  I  cannot 
boast  of  advancement,  and  in  case  of  convalescence  it 
may  be  said,  with  few  exceptions,  tion  progredtt  est 
regredL  I  hope  I  may  be  excepted. — IVIy  great  diffi- 
culty was  with  my  sweet  Fanny,"  who,  by  her  artifice 
of  insciiing  her  letter  in  yours,  had  given  me  a  precept 
of  frugality  which  I  was  not  at  liberty  to  neglect ;  and 
I  know  not  who  were  in  town  under  whose  cover  I  could 
send  my  letter.  I  rejoice  to  hear  that  you  are  so  well, 
and  have  a  delight  particularly  synipatlietlck  iu  the  re- 
covery of  Mrs.  Bumey,** 

To  Mk.  Langtov.  Aug.  25.  "  The  kindness  of 
your  last  letter,  and  my  omission  to  answer  it,  l>egins 
to  give  you,  even  in  my  opinion,  a  right  to  recriminate, 
and  to  charge  me  with  forgetfulness  for  the  absent.  I 
will,  therefore,  delay  no  longer  to  give  an  account  of 
myself,  and  wish  I  could  relate  what  would  please  cither 
myself  or  my  friend. — On  July  13, 1  left  London,  jmrtly 
in  hope  of  help  from  new  air  and  change  of  place,  and 
partly  excited  by  the  sick  man*s  impatience  of  liie  pre- 
sent. I  got  to  IJchfield  in  a  stage  vehicle,  with  very 
little  fatigue,  in  two  days,  and  had  the  consolation  '  to 
find,  that  since  my  last  visit  my  three  old  acquaintances 


9  The  celebrated  MUs  Fanny  Uumcy. 

'  [Protmbly  some  word  btn  been  here  omitted  before  consolation  ; 

perhnpt  «(/,  or  miter abU  ;  or  the  word  consoinlion  hfw  been  printed 

kbv  miBt»ke»   inatead  of  mortification  /—but   the  original  letter  not 

1>eiDg  now  [1796]  in  Mr.  Langton's  hands,  the  errour  (if  it  be  one) 

cannot  be  corrected.    Malo>i«.} 
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iTtre  oil  {len<l. — July  20,  I  went  to  Ashbourne,  where  1 
-have  been  till  now ;  the  house  in  which  we  live  is  re- 
pairing.    I   live  in  too  much  solitude,  nnd  nm  often 
deeply  dejected :  I  wish  we  were  nearer,  nnd  rejoice  in 
your  removal  to  London.     A   friend,  at  once  cheerful 
and  serious,  is  a  great  acquisition.     Ix't  us  not  neglect 
one  another  for  the  little  time  which  providence  allows 
us  to  hope. — Of  my  health  I  cannot  tell  you,  what  my 
wishes  pei^uaded  me  to  e\|}ect,  that  it  is  much  im- 
proved by  the  season  or  by  ix-medies.     I  am  sleepless  ; 
my  legs  grow  weary  with  a  very  few  steps,  and   the 
water  breaks    its  boundaries  in  some   degree.      The 
asthma,  however,  has  remitted ;  my  breath  is  still  much 
obstructed,  but  is  more  free  than   it  was.     Nights  of 
w^atchfulncss  produce  torpid  days ;  I  read  very  little, 
though  I  am  alone ;  for  I  am  templed  to  supply  in  the 
day  what  I  lost  in   bed.      This   is   my  history;  like 
all  other  histories,  a  narrative  of  misery.     Yet  I  nm  so 
much  better  than  in  the  beginning  of  the  year,  that  I 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  complaining,     I  now  sit  and 
write  with  verj'  little  sensibility  of  pain  or  weakness ; 
but  when  T  rise,  I   shall  find  my  legs  betraWng  me. 
Of  the  money  which  you  mentioned,  f  have  no  imme- 
diate need ;  keep  it,  however,  for  me,  unle^  some  ex- 
igence retjuires  it.     Your  papers  I  will  shew  you  cer- 
tainly, when   you  would  sec  tlicm ;  but  I  am  a  little 
angry  at  you  for  not  keeping  minutes  of  your  own  ac- 
ceptum  et  expensujJh  and  think  a  little  time  might  be 
sjmred  from  Aristophanes,  for  the  res  familiar es.     For- 
give me,  for  I  mean  well.     I  hope,  dear  Sir,  that  you 
and  Lady  Rothes,  and  all  the  young  people,  too  many 
to  enumerate,  are  well  and  happy.     God  bless  you  all.*' 

To  Mr.  Windham,    August.    "  The  tenderness 
with  which  you  have  been  pleased  to  treat  me,  through 
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my  \ong  illness,  neither  health  nor  sickness  can,  I  hope, 
make  me  forget ;  and  you  are  not  to  suppose,  that  after 
we  jwirted  you  were  no  longer  in  my  mind.  But  what 
can  a  sick  man  say,  but  that  he  is  sick  ?  His  thoughts 
are  necessarily  concentered  in  himself:  he  neither  re- 
ceives nor  can  give  delight ;  his  enquiries  are  after  alle- 
viations of  pain,  and  his  efibrts  are  to  catch  some  mo- 
mentary comfort. — Though  I  am  now  in  the  neigJi- 
tx>urhood  of  the  Peak,  you  must  expect  no  account  of 
its  wonders,  of  its  hills,  its  waters,  its  caverns,  or  its 
mines ;  but  I  will  tell  you,  dear  Sir,  what  I  hope  you 
will  not  hear  with  less  satisfaction,  that,  for  about  a 
week  past,  my  asthma  has  Ijeen  less  afflictive." 

Lichfield,  October  9.  *'  I  believe  you  had  l>een  long 
enough  acquainted  with  the  phanomena  of  sickness, 
not  to  be  surprised  that  a  sick  man  wishes  to  be  where 
he  is  not,  and  where  it  appears  to  every  body  but  him- 
self that  he  might  easily  be,  without  having  the  resolu- 
tion to  remove.  I  thouglit  Ashbourne  a  solitary  place, 
but  did  not  come  hither  till  last  Monday  .-^I  have  here 
more  company,  but  my  liealth  has  for  this  last  week 
not  advanced ;  and  in  the  languor  of  disease  how  little 
can  be  done  ?  Whither  or  when  I  shall  make  my  next 
remove,  I  cannot  tell ;  but  I  entreat  you,  dear  Sir,  t«i 
let  me  know  from  time  to  time,  where  you  may  be 
found,  for  your  residence  is  a  very  powerful  attractive  to. 
Sir,  your  most  humble  servant." 


*'   TO   MR.    PERKINS. 
"   DEAK   SIR, 

"  I  CANKOT  but  (laller  myself  that  ywir  kindness 
for  me  n  ill  moke  you  glad  to  know  where  I  am,  and  in 
what  state. 

"  I  have  been  struggling  very  hard  with  my  dLsease^. 
VOL.  x\.  S  n 
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fy  breaOi   has  been  very  much  obstructed,  and   the 
iter  has  atterapied  to  encroach  upon   me  a^ain.     I 
'passed  the  first  part  of  the  summer  at  Oxford,  after- 
wards I  went  to  LichOeld,  thence  to  Ashbourne,  in 
Derbyshire,  and  a  week  ago  I  returned  to  Lichfield. 

"  My  breath  is  now  much  easier,  and  the  water  is  in  a 
^great  measure  run   away,  so  that  I   ho]>e  to   see  you 
fain  before  winter. 
"   Please  make  my  comj)limentB  to  Mrs.  Perkins,  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barclay.     I  am,  dear  Sir, 

"  Your  most  humble  servant, 
••IJcbfield.  Oct.  *,  178*.  -  SaM.  JohnsON/' 


*'   TO    XH£    UIOHT    HON.    W1L.LIAM    GERARD 
HAMILTON. 
"  D£AK    SIB, 

"  Considering  what  reason  you  gave  me  in  the 
spring  to  conclude  tijat  you  took  part  in  whatever  good 
or  evil  might  befal  me,  I  ought  not  to  have  omitted  so 
long  the  account  which  I  am  now  alx>ut  to  give  you. — 
My  diseases  are  an  asthma  and  a  dropsy,  and,  what  is 
less  curable,  seventy-five.  Of  the  dropsy,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  summer,  or  in  the  spring,  I  recovered  to  a 
degree  which  sti'uck  with  i;\-onder  both  me  and  my  phy- 
sicians :  tltc  asthma  now  is  likewise  for  a  time  very 
much  relieved.  I  went  to  Oxford,  where  the  asthnm 
was  very  tyrannical,  and  the  dropsy  began  again  to 
threaten  me ;  but  seasonable  physick  stopped  the  inun- 
dation :  1  then  returned  to  London,  and  in  July  took  a 
]*csoLution  to  visit  Staffordshire  and  Derbyshire,  where 
I  am  yet  struggling  with  my  disease.  The  dropsy 
made  another  attack,  and  was  not  easily  ejected,  but  at 
last  gave  way.  The  asthma  suddenly  remitted  io  bed,  on 
the  13th  of  August,  and  though  now  very  ojipressive, 
is,  I  think,  still  something  gentler  than  it  was  before  the 
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remission.  IMy  limbs  arc  miserably  debilitated,  and  ttm 
nights  are  sleepless  and  tedious. — When  you  read  this, 
dear  Sir,  you  arc  not  sorry  that  I  wrote  no  sooner.  I 
will  not  prolong  my  complaints.  I  hope  still  to  see 
you  in  a  happier  hour,  to  talk  over  what  we  have  often 
talked,  and  perhaps  to  find  new  topicks  of  merriment, 
or  new  incitements  to  curiosity. 

"  I  am,  dear  Sir,  &c. 
«  LichiSeld,  Ocr.  20,  1764.  "  SaM.  JoHKSON." 

"  TO   JOHN   PAIIADISE,  KSQ.* 
«*  DEATl  SIR, 

"  Though  in  all  my  summer's  excursion  I  have 
given  you  no  account  of  myself,  I  hope  you  think  better 
of  me  than  to  imagine  it  possible  for  me  to  forget  you, 
whose  kindness  to  me  has  been  too  great  and  too  con- 
stant not  to  have  made  its  impression  on  a  harder  breast 
than  mine. — Silence  is  not  very  culpable,  when  nothing 
pleasing  is  suppressed.  It  would  have  alleviated  none 
of  your  complaints  to  have  read  my  vicissitudes  of  evil, 
I  have  struggled  hard  with  very  formidable  and  obsti- 
nate maladies ;  and  though  I  cannot  talk  of  health, 
think  all  praise  due  to  my  Creator  and  Preserver  for 
the  continuance  of  my  life.  The  dropsy  has  made  two 
attacks,  and  has  given  way  to  medicine;  the  asthma  is 
very  oppressive,  but  that  has  likewise  once  remitted.  I 
am  very  weak,  and  very  sleepless ;  but  it  is  time  to 


*  Son  of  the  laic  Peter  Pnnuluc,  Esq.  his  Britaonick  MajMty's 
Coonul  at  Salonicii,  m  Macc^donia.  by  Uh  lady,  n  native  of  that 
countr)-.  He  Ktud'ted  at  Oxford,  nnd  ha»  been  honoured  by  that 
Univenity  with  the  degree  of  LL.D.  He  U  distinguuhed  not  only 
by  his  teaming  and  tolcntJi,  but  by  an  amiable  diiposttion,  gentle* 
neat  ofroannert,  and  ft?ery  general  acquaintance  with  well-uifornied 
and  accoroplislied  pcnions  of  almunt  all  nations. 

[Mr.  Paradise  died,  Uecetnber  12,  17!>5.     Milomb.] 
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conclude  the  tale  of  misery. — I  hope,  dear  Sir,  that  you 
grow  better,  for  you  have  likewise  your  sliai^e  of  huinatt 
evil,  and  that  your  lady  and  the  young  charmers  arc 
well,  I  am,  dear  Sir,  &;c. 

"  Lichfield,  Oct.  27,  I78t,  "   SaM.  Joun'SOn" 


**  TO  MR.  G£OROB  NICOL.* 
"  BEAR  SIR, 

"  Since  v,e  parted,  I  have  been  much  oppressed 
by  my  asthma,  hut  it  lias  lately  been  less  laborious. 
When  I  sit  1  am  ahiiost  at  ease,  and  1  can  walk,  though 
yet  very  little,  with  less  difficulty  for  this  week  past, 
than  before.  I  hope  I  shall  ajjain  enjoy  my  friends,  and 
that  you  and  I  shall  have  a  little  more  literary  conver- 
sation.-— "Where  I  now  am,  every  thing  is  very  liberally 
provided  for  nie  but  conversation.  My  friend  is  sick 
himself,  and  the  reciprocation  of  complaints  and  groans 
affords  not  much  of  citlier  pleasure  or  instruction.  What 
we  have  not  at  Iiome  this  town  does  not  su]>ply,  and  I 
.shall  be  glad  of  a  little  imported  intelligence,  and  hope 
that  you  will  besto\^ ,  now  and  then,  a  little  time  on 
the  relief  and  entertaiument  of.  Sir,  your's,  &c. 
•'  Aahboume,  Aug.  19,  1784.  "  SaM.  JoHNSON." 

"  TO  MR.  CRUIKSHANK. 
**  BEAR  Sni, 

"  Do  not  supiwse  that  I  forget  you ;  I  hope  1  shall 
never  be  accused  of  forgetting  my  Ijenefactors.  I  had, 
till  lately,  nothing  to  write  but  comi)lainU  npon  com- 
plaints, of  miseries  upon  miseries;  but  within  this  fort- 
niglit  I  have  received  great  i-elief. — Have  your  Lectures 
any  vacation?  If  you  nvc  releast^d  from  the  necessity  of 
daily  study,  you  may  find  time  for  a  letter  to  mc. — [In 

'  Uootscller  to  hij  Majesty 
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this  letter  he  states  the  particulars  of  his  ease.] — In 
iTturn  for  tliis  account  of  my  health  let  me  have  a  good 
account  of  yours,  and  of  your  prosperity  in  all  yonr 
undertakings.     I  am,  dear  Sir,  youi-s,  &x. 
•'  Ashbourne,  Sepl.4,  178+.  "  SaM.  JohNSON," 

To  Mr.  Thomas  Daviks.  Aug-ust  U.— "  The 
tenderness  with  which  you  always  treat  me,  makes  me 
culpable  in  my  own  eyes  for  having  omitted  to  write  in 
so  long-  a  separation ;  I  had,  indeed,  nothing  to  say 
tliat  you  could  wish  to  Iiear.  All  has  been  hitherto 
misery  accunuduted  upon  misery,  disease  corroborating^ 
disease,  till  yesterday  my  asthma  was  perceptibly  and 
unexjKctedly  mitigated.  I  am  n)uch  comforted  with 
this  short  relief,  and  am  willing  to  flatter  myself  that  it 
may  continue  and  improve.  I  have  at  present,  such  a 
degree  of  case,  as  not  only  may  admit  the  comforts, 
but  the  duties  of  life.  Moke  my  compliments  to  Mrs. 
Davies. — Poor  dear  Allen,  he  was  a  good  man.** 

To  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  Ashbourne,  Julv  21. 
*'  The  tenderness  with  \s  hieh  I  am  treated  by  my  friends, 
makes  it  reasonable  to  supj)osc  that  they  arc  desirous  to 
know  the  state  of  my  health,  and  a  desire  so  benevolent 
ought  to  be  gratified. — I  came  to  Lichfield  in  two  days 
without  any  painful  fatigue,  and  on  Monday  came 
hither,  where  1  purpose  to  stay  and  ti'y  what  air  and 
regularity  will  effect.  I  cannot  yet  persuade  myself 
that  I  have  made  much  progress  in  recovery.  My  sleep 
is  little,  my  bi*eath  is  very  much  encumbered,  and  my 
)eg$  are  very  weak.  The  water  has  encreased  a  little, 
but  has  again  run  olT.  The  most  distressing  symptom 
is  want  of  sleep." 

August  19.  "  Having  had  since  our  separation, 
little  to  say  that  could  please  you  or  myself  by  saying. 
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I  have  not  l>een  lavish  of  useless  letters ;  but  I  flatter 
mysjclf  that  you  will  partake  of  the  pleasure  with  which 
I  can  now  tell  you  tljat  about  a  week  ago,  I  felt  sud- 
denly a  sensible  remission  of  my  asthma,  and  conse- 
quently a  greater  lightness  of  action  and  motion. — Of 
this  grateful  alleviation  I  know  not  the  cause,  nor  dare 
de|)end  upon  its  continuance ;  but  while  it  lasts  I 
endeavour  to  enjoy  it,  and  am  desirous  of  communicat- 
ing, while  it  lasts,  my  pleasure  to  my  friends. — Hitherto, 
dear  Sir,  I  had  written  before  the  post,  which  stays  in 
this  town  hut  a  little  while,  brought  me  your  letter. 
Mr.  Davies  seems  to  have  represented  my  little  tendency 
to  recovery  in  terms  too  splendid.  I  am  still  restless, 
still  weak,  still  watery,  but  the  asthma  is  less  oppres- 
sive.— Poor  Ramsay  1 '  On  which  side  soever  I  turn, 
mortality  presents  its  formidable  frown.  1  left  three 
old  friends  at  Lichfield,  when  1  was  last  there,  and  now 
ibund  thetu  all  dead.  1  no  sooner  lost  sight  of  dear 
Allan,  than  I  am  told  that  I  shall  see  him  no  more. 
That  wc  must  all  die,  we  always  knev/ ;  I  wish  1  had 
sooner  remembered  it.  Do  not  think  me  intrusive  or 
importunate,  if  I  now  call,  dear  Sir,  on  you  to  ix^nwm- 
bcr  it." 

Sept.  9.  **  I  am  glad  that  a  little  favour  from  the 
court  has  intercepted  your  fbrious  purposes.  I  could 
not  in  any  case  have  approved  such  publick  violence  of 
resentment,  and  should  have  considered  any  who  en- 
couraged it,  as  rather  seeking  sport  for  themselves, 
than  lionour  for  you.  Resentment  gratifies  him  who 
intended  an  injury,  and  pains  him  unjustly  who  did 
not  intend  it.  But  all  this  is  now  superfluous. — I  still 
continue   by  GoD*8   mercy  to  mend.     My  breath  *n 


•  Allan  Harowy,  Esq.  pftinter  (o  hU  Msjesty.  wl«  died  Augmt  10, 
1784,  in  the  7Ist  year  of  hit  age,  much  ivgrelted  by  his  friends. 
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easier,  ray  nights  are  quieter,  and  my  legs  are  less  ia 
bulk,  and  stronger  in  use.  I  have,  however,  yet  ft 
great  deal  to  overcome*  before  I  can  yet  attain  even  an 
old  mans  health. — Write,  do  write  to  me  now  and 
then ;  we  are  now  old  ac(]uaLntance,  and  perhaps  fevr 
people  have  lived  so  much  and  so  long  together,  with 
less  cause  of  complaint  on  either  side.  The  retrospec- 
tion of  this  is  very  pleasant,  and  I  hope  we  shall  never 
thhik  on  each  other  with  leas  kindness," 

Sept.  9.  **  I  could  not  answer  your  letter  before 
this  day,  because  I  went  on  the  sixth  to  Chatsworth, 
and  did  not  come  back  till  the  post  was  gone.  Man;f 
words,  I  hope,  are  not  necessary  between  you  and  me, 
to  convince  you  what  gratitude  is  excited  in  my  heart 
by  the  Chancellor's  liberality  and  your  kind  offices.  I 
did  not  indeed  expect  that  what  was  asked  by  the 
Chancellor  would  have  been  refused,  but  since  it  has, 
we  will  not  tell  that  any  thing  has  been  asked. — I  have 
enclosed  a  letter  to  the  Chancellor,  wliich  when  you 
have  read  it,  you  will  be  pleased  to  seal  with  a  licad. 
or  other  general  seal,  and  convey  it  to  hint ;  had  I  sent 
it  directly  to  him,  I  should  have  seemed  to  overlook  the 
favour  of  your  intervention. — My  last  letter  told  you  d 
sny  advance  in  health,  which,  I  think,  in  the  whole 
atill  continues.  Of  the  hydropick  tumour  there  is  now 
very  little  appcamncc;  the  asthma  is  much  less  trouble- 
some, and  seems  to  remit  something  day  ailer  day.  I 
do  not  despair  of  supporting  an  Englisli  winter.— At 
Chatswortli,  I  met  young  Mr.  Burke,  who  led  me  very 
commodiou^sly  into  conversation  with  the  Duke  and 
Duchess.  We  had  a  very  good  morning.  The  dinner 
was  publick." 

Sept.  18.  "I  flattered  myself  that  thLs  week  wouki 
have  given  me  a  letter  from  you,  but  none  has  come. 
Write  to  me  now  and  then,  but  direct  your  next  to 
Lichfield.— I  tliink,  and  I   hope  am  sure,  that  1  still 
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grow  better;  I  have  sometimes  good  nights ;  hut  am 
still  in  my  legs  weak,  but  so  much  mended,  that  I  go 
to  Lichfield  in  hope  of  being  able  to  pay  n»y  visits  on 
foot,  for  there  arc  no  coaches. — 1  have  three  letters 
this  day,  all  about  the  balloon ;  I  could  have  been  con- 
tent with  one.  Do  not  write  about  the  balloon,  what- 
ever else  you  may  think  proper  to  say." 

October  2,     "  I  am  always  proud  of  your  approba- 
tion, and  therefore  was  much  pleased  that  you  liked, 
my  letter.    UTien  you  copied  it,  you  invaded  tlje  Chan- 
cellor s  right  rather  thaii  mine. — The  refusal  I  did  not 
expect,  but  I  had   never  thought  much  about  it,  for 
Uou!)ted  whether  t!ie  Chancellor  had  so  much  tender- 
ness for  me  as  to  ask.     lie,  being  keeper  of  the  King's 
conscience,  ought  not  to  be  supposed  capable  of   an'^J 
improper  petition. — All  is  not  gold  that  glitters,  as  wel 
have  often  been  told ;  and  the  adage  is  verified  in  youi*^ 
place  and    my  favour ;  but  if  what  happens  docs  not 
make  us  richer,  we  must  bid  it  welcome,  if  it  makes  ua 
wiser. — I  do  not  at  present  grow  better,   nor   muct 
worse ;     my  hopes,    however,    are   somewhat    abated^ 
and  a  very  gieat  loss  is  the  loss  of  hojie,  but  I  struggle^ 
on  as  1  can. " 

ToMh.  John  Nichols.  Lichfield,  Oct.  20.  "When 
you  were  here,  you  were  pleased,  as  1  am  told,  to  think 
my  absence  an  inconvenience-  I  should  c<:rtainly  have 
been  very  glad  to  give  so  skilful  a  lover  of  antiquitica 
any  infornmtion  about  my  native  ])lace,  of  which/1 
however,  I  know  not  much,  and  have  reason  to  believe 
that  not  much  is  known. — TJiough  I  have  not  given 
you  any  amusement,  I  have  received  amusement  from^ 
you.  At  Ashbourne,  where  I  had  very  little  company, 
I  had  the  luck  to  borrow  *  Afr.  Bowyer*s  Life  ;*  a  book 
eo  full  of  contemporary  history,  that  a  literary  man 
must   find  some  of  his  old  fliends.     I  thought  that  I 
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could,  now  and  then,  have  told  you  some  hints  worth 
your  notice  ;  and  perhaps  we  may  talk  a  life  over.  1 
hope  wc  shall  lie  much  together ;  you  must  now  lie  to 
me  what  you  were  before,  and  what  dear  Mr.  Allen- 
was,  besides.  He  was  taken  \mex|)ectcdly  away,  but 
I  think  he  was  a  very  good  man. — I  have  made  little 
progress  in  recovery.  I  am  very  weak,  and  very 
sleepless  :  but  I  live  on  and  hope. 

This  various  moss  of  correspondence,  which  I  have 
thus  brought  together,  is  valuable,  both  as  an  addition 
to  the  store  which  the  publick  already  has  of  Johnson's 
writings,  and  as  exhibiting  a  genuine  and  noble  speci- 
men of  vigour  and  vivacity  of  mind,  which  neither  age 
nor  sickness  could  impair  or  diminish. 

It  may  l>e  observed,  that  his  wiitings  in  every  Avay, 
wliether  for  the  publick,  or  privately  to  bis  friends,  was 
by  fits  and  starts;  for  we  see  fi-wpienlly,  that  many 
letters  are  written  on  the  same  day.  When  he  had 
once  overcome  his  aversion  to  begin,  he  was,  I  suppose, 
desirous  to  go  on,  in  order  to  relieve  his  mind  from  the 
uneasy  reflection  of  delaying  what  he  ought  to  do. 

While  in  the  country,  notwithstanding  tlic  accumu- 
lation of  illness  which  he  endured,  his  mind  did  not 
lose  its  powers.  He  translated  an  Ode  of  Horace,  v  hich 
is  printed  in  his  works,  antl  composed  several  prayers. 
I  shall  insert  one  of  them,  w]»ich  is  so  wise  and  energe- 
tick,  so  [)hiIosophical  and  so  pious,  that  I  doubt  not  of 
its  affording  consolation  to  many  a  sincere  Christian* 
when  in  n  state  of  mind  to  which  I  believe  the  Ijest  are 
sometimes  liable.^ 

*  Ajraititt  intfuititivf  ami  perpffxhi^  thoughts,  **  O  Loud,  my 
Mak«rnnd  I'rotector,  who  Irn^l  grnciotisly  Kent  me  into  thin  world  to 
work  out  my  Mnlvniion,  enable  me  to  drive  from  me  nil  such  unquiet 
and  perplexing  thoughts  ns  nay  ratslend  or  hinder  roe  in  the  pntLtiee 
of  those  duties  which  Thou  ha»t  required.    When   I  behold   the 
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And  here  I  am  enabled  fully  to  i-efute  a  very  unjust 
reflection,  by  Sir  John  Hawkins,  both  against  Dr. 
Johnson,  and  his  faithfid  servant,  Mr.  Francis  Barber; 
as  if  both  of  t]iem  had  lieen  guilty  of  culpable  neglect 
towards  a  person  of  the  name  of  Hcely,  whom  Sir 
John  chooses  to  cull  a  relation  of  Dr.  Johnson's.  The 
fact  is,  that  Mr.  Heely  ^vas  not  bis  relation ;  he  had 
indeed  been  married  to  one  of  his  cousins,  but  she  had 
died  without  having  children,  and  he  had  married 
another  woman ;  so  that  even  the  slight  connection 
which  there  once  had  been  by  altiancc  was  dissolved. 
Dr.  Johnson,  who  had  shewn  very  great  liberality  to 
this  man  while  his  first  wife  was  alive,  as  has  appeared 
in  a  former  part  of  this  work,*'  was  humane  and  cha- 
ritable enough  to  continue  his  bounty  to  him  occasion- 
ally ;  but  surely  there  was  no  strong  call  of  duty  upon 
him  or  upon  his  legatee,  to  do  more.  Tlie  following 
letter,  obligingly  communicated  to  me  by  Mr.  Andrew 
Stratian,  will  confirm  M'hat  I  have  stated  : 


"  TO    MR.    HEELY,   NO.    5,    IN    PYE-STnEET,    WEST-* 
MINSTER. 

••  As  necessity  obliges  you   io  call  so  soon   again 
upon  mc,  you  should  at  least  have  told  the  smallest  sum 

works  of  ihy  hands.  Mil  consider  the  cour&e  of  thy  providence,  give 
me  grace  always  to  r«iQember  that  thy  ihoughta  arc  not  my  thoughu, 
nor  thy  wa\-Ji  my  ways.  And  while  it  shnll  p1ca»c  Thee  to  continue 
me  in  this  world,  where  much  is  to  be  done,  and  little  to  be  known» 
leach  me  by  ihy  Holy  Spirit,  to  withdraw  ray  mind  from  anj)rofitribIc 
and  dangerous  enquiries,  from  dilTicuUies  vainly  curious,  and  di)ubu 
impossible  to  be  solved.  Let  me  rejoice  in  the  light  which  Thou 
hast  imparted,  let  me  serve  Thee  with  active  zeal  and  humble  confi- 
dence, and  w»it  with  patient  expectation  for  the  time  in  which  the 
soul  which  Thou  rcceivcic  shall  be  ^atinfied  with  knowledge.  GnuL 
this,  O  LoBo,  fur  Jcfcuft  CuaisT'ssake^  Araeo," 
V0I.U.  p.  3i, 
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that  will  supply  your  present  want ;  you  cannot  suppose 
that  1  have  much  to  spare.  Two  guineas  is  as  much  as 
you  ought  to  be  behind  with  your  creditor. — If  you 
wait  on  Mr.  Strahan,  in  New-sti-eet,  Fetter-lane,  or,  in 
his  absence,  on  Mr.  Andrew  Strahao,  show  this,  by 
which  they  are  entreated  to  advance  you  two  guineas* 
and  to  keep  this  as  a  voucher. 
"  I  am,  Sir, 

"  Your  humble  servant, 
"Ashbourne,  August  12.  178*.  "  Sam.  .TohXSON," 

Indeed  it  is  very  necessary  to  keep  in  mind  that  Sir 
John  Hawkins  has  unaccountably  viewed  Johnson's 
character  and  conduct  in  abnost  every  particular,  with 
an  unhappy  prejudice.' 


7  I  nhall  add  one  tn»t»nce  only  to  Ihote  which  I  have  lliought  it 
incumbent  on  roe  to  point  out.  Talking  of  Mr.  Gurrick'n  having 
fiigniBrd  his  witlingneui  to  let  Johmion  have  the  loon  of  any  of  hii 
books  to  aMint  him  in  h'w  edition  of  Shakspeare;  Sir  John  says 
(page  444.)  "  Mr.  Garrick  knew  not  what  risque  he  ran  by  this 
offer.  Julinsnn  had  flo  strange  i\  forgetfulnem  of  oblig^ation^  of  thia 
sort,  that  few  who  lent  liim  booku  ever  saw  them  nf;ain. "  This 
surely  conveys  a  most  unfavourable  inMnualion,  and  baa  been  so 
anilentood.  Sir  John  mentions  the  single  case  of  a  curious  edition 
of  Politian,  which  he  tells  ua.  appenr<>d  to  belong  to  Pembroke 
College,  which,  probably,  had  been  considered  by  Johnson  as  hia 
own,  for  ufjwarda  of  hfty  ycare.  Would  it  not  be  ^rer  to  consider 
this  a»  an  imulvertencr,  nod  dmw  no  general  inference  i'  The  truth 
is,  that  Johnson  was  so  attentive,  timt  in  one  uf  his  manuscripts  in 
mj  poMcmion,  he  has  raai^Ecd  in  two  columns,  books  borrowed,  and 
books  lent. 

In  Sir  John  llawkinx's  compilation,  there  are.  howcveri  &ome  paa* 
•ages  concerning  Johnson  which  have  unquestionable  merit.  Una 
of  them  1>  Khali  transcribe,  in  justice  to  a  writer  whom  1  have  had  too 
much  occasion  to  censnrs,  and  to  fthew  my  fairness  na  the  biogrKp- 
pher  of  my  illttstrioaw  friend  :  "  There  was  wanting  in  his  conduct 
BmI  behaviour,  that  dignity  which  rrKutlx  from  a  rvgulur  and  orderly 
course  of  action,  and  by  as  irmistible  power  command-i  ettleem.  He 
could  not  be  said  to  be  a  stayed  mas,  nor  lo  to  bavc  ad^uated  in  bia 
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"We  now  behold  Johnson  for  the  last  time,  in  his 
untive  city,  for  which  he  ever  i*etained  a  warm  affection, 
and  which,  by  a  sudden  apostrophe,  under  the  word 
Lich,  he  introduces  with  reverence,  into  his  immortal 
Work.  The  English  Dictionauy  : — *' Salve  magna 
parens!  "  *  While  here,  he  felt  a  revival  of  all  the  ten- 
derness of  filial  affection,  an  instance  of  which  appeared 
in  his  ordering  the  grave-stone  and  inscription  over 
Elizabeth  Blaney*  to  be  substantially  and  carefully 
renewed. 

To  Mr.  Henry  White,  a  young  clergyman,  with 
whom  he  now  formed  an  intimacy,  so  as  to  talk  to  him 
■with  great  freedom,  he  mentioned  that  he  could  not  in 
general  accuse  himself  of  having  been  an  undutiful  son. 

mind  the  balance  of  reason  and  passion,  as  to  give  occasion  to  say 
what  may  be  observed  of  some  men»  that  all  they  do  is  just,  fit.  nnd 
right."  Yet  a  judicious  friend  well  suggests,  "It  might,  however, 
have  been  added,  that  such  men  arc  often  merely  just,  and  rigidly 
correct,  while  their  hearts  are  cold  and  unfeeling ;  and  that  John- 
son's virtues  were  of  a  much  higher  tone  than  those  of  the  stayed, 
orderly  man,  here  described. 

*  The  following  circumstance,  mutually  to  the  honour  of  Johnson 
and  the  corporation  of  his  native  city,  has  been  communicated  lo 
me  by  the  reverend  Dr.  Vyse,  from  the  Town-Clerk  :  "Mr.  Simpson 
has  now  before  him,  a  record  of  the  respect  and  veneration  which  the 
Corporation  of  Lichfield,  in  the  year  1767,  had  for  the  merits  and 
learning  of  Dr.  Johnson.  His  father  built  the  comer  house  in  the 
market-place,  the  two  fronts  of  which,  towards  Market  and  Broad- 
market-street,  stood  upon  waste  land  of  the  Corporation,  under  a 
forty  years'  lease,  which  was  then  expired.  On  the  ISth  of  August, 
1767,  at  a  common-hall  of  the  batli^  and  citizens,  it  was  ordered 
(and  that  without  any  solicitation,)  that  a  lease  should  be  granted  to 
Samuel  Johnson,  Doctor  of  Laws,  of  the  encroachments  at  his  honse, 
for  the  term  of  ninety-nine  years,  at  the  old  rent,  which  was  five 
shillings.  Of  which,  as  Town-Clerk,  Mr.  Simpson  had  the  honour 
and  pleasure  of  informing  him,  and  that  he  was  desired  to  accept  it. 
without  paying  any  fine  on  the  occasion,  which  lease  was  afterwards 
granted,  and  the  Doctor  died  possessed  of  this  property." 

9  See  Vol.  Lp.  11. 
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**  Once,  indeed,  (said  he,)  I  was  disobedient ;  I  re- 
fused to  attend  my  father  to  Uttoxcter-markct.  Pride 
was  the  source  of  that  refusal,  and  the  remembrance  of 
it  was  i>ninful.  'A  few  years  ago  I  desired  to  atone 
for  this  fault.  I  went  to  Uttoxctcr  in  very  bad 
weather,  and  stood  for  a  considei'able  time  1)are-headed 
in  the  rain,  on  the  spot  where  my  father's  stall  used  to 
stand.  In  contrition  I  stood,  and  I  hope  the  penance 
was  expiatory."** 

[«9  The  Rev.  Mr.  Warner,  of  Balh,  who  docs  not  seem  lo  huve 
been  aware  of  Mr.  Bosweil's  notice  of  the  above  slory,  relates  it  in 
the  following  miinner,  in  Wis  "  Tour  through  the  Nortliern  countieft 
of  Kngl.ind,"  publtfthed  in  IS02. — "  During  the  liut  visit  which  the 
doctor  R:ade  lo  l^tchHeld.  the  friends  with  whom  he  wns  staying' 
missed  him  one  rooming  at  the  brenkfasl  table  ;  on  inquiring  after 
him  of  the  ■cnranls,  they  understood  he  had  i!.et  ofl'  from  FJchfield  at 
n  very  early  hour,  without  mentioning  to  any  of  the  fnmily  whither 
he  was  goin)?.  The  day  pRsseit  without  the  return  of  the  illustrious 
guest,  and  the  jwrty  began  lo  be  very  uneasy  on  his  account,  when, 
just  before  the  supper  hour,  the  door  opened,  and  the  doctor  stalked 
into  the  room.  A  solemn  silence  of  a  few  minutes  ensued,  nobody 
daring  to  enquire  the  cause  of  his  absence,  which  was  at  length 
relieved  by  Johnson  oitdressing  the  lady  of  the  house  in  the  following 
manner,  *  Madam,  I  beg  your  pardon  for  the  Abruptness  of  my  de- 
parture from  your  houte  this  morning  :  but  I  was  conMtmined  to  it  by 
my  conscience.  Fifty  yenrs  ago,  madam,  on  this  day,  I  committed  a 
breach  of  61ia1  piety,  which  has  ever  since  lain  heavy  on  my  mind, 
und  lias  not  till  this  day  been  expit>)ed.  My  father,  you  recollect, 
wai  a  bookseller,  and  had  long  been  in  the  habit  of  attending  ■ 
market :  and  opening  a  Mtalt  for  the  sale  of  his  bonks  during  that 
day.  Confined  to  his  1>ed  by  indiK|x>sition,  he  requested  me,  this  time 
fifty  yenrs  ago.  to  visit  the  market,  and  attend  the  stall  in  his  place, 
but.  madam,  my  pride  prevcntetl  me  from  doing  my  duty,  und  I  gave 
my  father  a  refu»al.     To  do  uwny  the  sin  of  this  disobedience,  I  ihia 

I  day  went  in  a  poat-chaise  to  — —  and  going  into  the  market  at  the 
time  of  high  bustncns.  uncovered  my  lietid,  and  stood  with  it  bare  nn 
hour  before  the  stall  which  my  father  had  formerly  used,  exposed  to 
ihr  aneers  of  the  standcrs-by,  and  the  inclemency  of  the  weather :  a 
pentocc  by  which,  I  trust,  I  have  propitiated  heuven  for  this  only 
instance,  I  believe,  of  contumacy  toward  my  father.'  "    A.  C] 
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"  I  told  him  (says  Miss  Se\panl)  in  one  of  my  latest 
visits  to  him,  of  a  wonderful  learned  pig,  wliich  I  had 
seen  at  Nottingham  ;  and  which  did  all  that  we  have  ob- 
served  exhibited  by    dogs  and  horses.      The  subject 
amused  him,     '  Then,  (said  he,)  the  pigs  are  a  race 
unjustly  calumniated.      Pig  has,   it  seems,  not   been 
wanting  to  man,  but  ma7i  to  pig.    We  do  not  allow  time 
for   his  education,    we  kill  him  at  a  year  old/     Mr. 
Henry  White,  who  was  present,   observed   that  if  this 
instance   had  happened  in  or  before   Poj)c*s  time,  he 
would  not  have  been  justified  in  instancing  the  swine  as 
the  lowest  degree  of  groveling  instinct.     Dr.  Johnson 
seemed  pleased  with  the  obsen-ation,  while  the  person 
who  made  it  proceeded  to  remark,  that   great  torture 
must  have  been  employed,  ere  the   indocility    of    the 
animal  could  have  been  subdued. — *  Certainly,    (said 
the  Doctor;)   but,  (turning  to  me,)  how  old  is  your 
pig?'     I  told  him,  three  years  old.     '  Then  (said  he,) 
the  pig  has  no  cause  to  complain ;  he  would  have  been 
kille<l  the  first  year  if  he  had  not  been  educated^  and 
protracted  existence  is  a  good  recompence  for  very  con- 
siderable degrees  of  torture." 

As  Johnson  had  now  veiy  faint  hopes  of  recovery, 
and  as  Mrs.  Thrale  was  no  longer  devoted  to  him,  it 
might  have  l>een  supposed-  that  he  would  naturally  have 
chosen  to  remain  in  the  comfortable  house  of  his  be- 
loved wife's  daughter,  and  end  his  life  where  he  began 
it.     But  there  was  in  him  an  animated  and  lofty  spirit,' 


*  Mr.  Burke  suggeBtcd  to  me  as  applicable  to  Johnson,  what 
Cicero,  in  his  Cato  Majoh,  say*  of  Apjnut  :  '*  Intcntum  emm  oni- 
mum,  tanquam  arcum,  hniebat^  iiec  lauj^uescent  iuccumhebnt  senrclutt  j" 
repenting  ut  the  name  time  the  followtng  noble  words  in  the  Mime 
passage  ;  **  ha  cnim  senecttts  honfsta  rst,  si  sripsa  (fffrndit,  si  Jus 
tvum  retiaci,  si  nemini  emancipata  est,  si  usque  ad  extremum  vita  tpi- 
riittm  vindicttJuM  sunm,** 
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and  however  complicated  diseases  might  depress  ordi- 
nary mortals,  all  who  saw  him  beheld  and  ackiiowlcdgiad 
the  invictum  animum  Catoms.^  Such  was  his  intelleo- 
tual  ardour  even  at  this  time,  that  he  said  to  one  friend, 
•*  Sir,  I  look  upon  every  day  to  he  lost,  in  which  I  do 
not  make  a  new  acquaintance ; "  and  to  another,  when 
talking  of  liis  illness,  "  I  will  be  conquci'ed  ;  I  will  not 
capitulate/*  And  such  was  his  love  of  London,  so  high 
a  relish  had  he  of  its  magnificent  extent,  and  variety  of 
intellectual  entertainment,  that  he  languished  when 
absent  from  it,  liis  mind  having  become  quite  luxurious 
from  the  long  habit  of  enjoying  the  metropolis;  and, 
therefore,  although  at  Lichfield,  surrounded  with  friends 
who  loved  and  revered  him,  and  for  whom  he  had  a 
very  sincere  affection,  he  still  found  that  such  conver- 
sation as  London  aflbrds,  could  be  found  nowhere  else. 
These  feelings,  joined,  probably,  lo  some  flattering 
hoi)es  of  aid  from  the  eminent  physicians  and  surgeons 
in  London,  who  kindly  and  generously  attended  him 
witliout  accepting  fees,  made  him  resolve  to  return  to 
the  capital. 

From  Lichfield  be  came  to  Birminghan,  where  he 
passed  a  few  days  with  his  worthy  old  schoolfellow, 
Mr.  Hector,  who  thus  writes  to  mc  :  "  He  was  very 
solicitous  with  me  to  recollect  some  of  our  most  early 
transactions,  and  transmit  them  to  him,  for  I  perceived 
nothing  gave  him  greater  pleasure  than  calling  to  mind 
those  days  of  our  innocence,  I  complied  with  his  re- 
quest, and  he  only  received  them  a  few  days  before  his 
deatti.  I  have  transcribed  {or  your  inspection,  exactly 
the  minutes  I  wrote  to  him."     This  paper  having  been 

■  \^Atrocem  animum  Caeonw,  Are  Horace's  words,  itntl  il  may  be 
donblcd  whether  airox  w  lacrf  by  any  other  original  writer  in  the 
same  seme.  Stubborn  is  perhaps  the  moat  correct  translation  of 
thiH  epithet.     Malobti.] 
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found  in  his  repositories  after  his  death,  Sir  John  Haw- 
kins has  inserted  it  entire,  and  I  have  made  occasional 
use  of  it  and  other  communications  from  Mr.  Hector*^ 
in  the  course  of  this  Work.  I  have  both  visited  and 
corresponded  with  him  since  Dr.  Jolmson's  death,  and 
by  my  enquiries  concerning  a  great  variety  of  particu- 
lars have  obtained  additional  information*  I  followed 
the  same  mode  witli  the  Reverend  Dr.  Taylor,  in  whose 
presence  I  wrote  down  a  good  deal  of  what  he  could 
tell ;  and  he,  at  my  request,  :signed  his  name,  to  give  it 
authenticity.  It  is  very  rare  to  find  any  person  who  is 
able  to  give  a  distinct  account  of  the  life  even  of  one 
whom  he  has  known  intimately,  without  questions  being 
put  to  them.  My  friend  Dr.  Kippis  has  told  me,  that 
on  this  account  it  is  a  practice  willt  him  to  draw  out  a 
hiograpliical  catechism. 

Johnson  tlien  proceeded  to  Oxford,  where  he  was 
again  kindly  received  by  Dr.  Adams,''  who  was  pleased 
to  give  me  the  following  account  in  one  of  his  lettci-s, 
(Feb.  17th,  1785:)  *'  His  last  visit  was.  I  believe,  to 
my  house,  which  he  left,  after  a  stay  of  four  or  five 
days.     We  had  much  serious  talk  together,  for  which 

■  It  lA  n  most  agreeable  circumhtunce  attending  the  publicat'ton  of 
this  Work,  that  Mr.  Hector  hns  f^urvived  hU  illustrioua  ftcliool<fellnw 
«o  many  yenrs  ;lhnt  he  still  rctfiins  his  health  and  spirits:  and  has 
gratihed  mc  with  the  following  acknowledgement  i  "  1  thank  you, 
most  sincerely  thnnk  you.  for  the  great  and  long  conlinued  enter- 
tainment your  Life  of  Dr.  Johnson  has  afforded  me,  and  others,  of 
my  |x»rticular  friends."  Mr.  Hector,  besides  setting  me  right  as  to 
the  verses  on  a  «prig  of  >tyrtlc,  (sec  Vol.  I.  p.  SI,  note,)  has  favoured 
me  with  two  English  odes,  written  fay  Dr.  Johnson,  at  on  early  period 
o(  his  life,  which  will  appear  in  my  edition  of  his  Poems. 

[This  early  and  worthy  friend  of  Johnson  died  at  Uirmingham, 
September  2,  \7i)\.  NJalonr.] 

)  [This  amiable  and  excellent  man  survived  Dr.  Johnson  about 
four  years,  having  died  in  Jnmiary  1789,  at  Gloucester,  where  a 
Monument »  erected  to  hi^  tnemor)*  with  the  following  irucri|»tion :— 
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I  ought  to  be  the  better  as  long  as  I  live.  You  will 
remember  some  discourse  which  we  had  in  tlie  summer 
upon  the  subject  of  prayer,  and  the  difficulty  of  this 
sort  of  composition.  He  reminded  mc  of  this,  and 
of  my  having  wished  liim  to  try  his  hand,  and  to 
give  us  a  specimen  of  tht?  style  and  manner  that 
he  approved.  He  added  that  he  was  now  in  a  right 
jrame  of  mind,  and  as  he  could  not  possibly  employ  his 
time  better,  he  would  in  earnest  set  al>out  it.  But  I 
find  upon  enquiry,  that  no  papers  of  this  sort  were  left 
behind  him,  except  a  few  short  ejaculatory  forms  suit- 
able to  his  present  situation/' 

Dr.   Adams   had  not  then  received  accurate  infor- 

Sacred  to  the  Memory  of 

William  Adams.  Oi>. 

Master  of  Pembroke  CoHegc,  Oxford, 

Prebendary  of  this  Citthcdral,  and 

Archdencun  of  Landaff. 

Ingenious,  Learned,  Eloquent, 

He  ably  defended  the  Triith  of  Christinnity  ; 

Piou-s  benevolent,  and  Charitnble, 

He  BuccesafuIIy  inculcated  its  sacred  Precepts. 

Pore,  and  undeviating  in  his  own  Conduct. 

He  wu  tender  and  compassionate  to  the  Failings  of  otherv. 

Ever  anxious  fur  the  welfare  and  happine^  of  Mankind, 

He  was  on  all  occasions  forivanl  to  encourage 

Works  of  public  Utility,  and  cxteniiivc  Bcnc6cencc. 

In  the  Government  of  the  College  over  which  he  presided. 

His  vigilant  Attention  was  uniformly  exerted 

To  promote  the  important  Objects  of  the  institution  : 

WhiUt  the  mild  Dignity  of  hi«  deportment. 

His  gentleness  of  Di!tpo!«i(inn,  and  urbanity  uf  Mannerv, 

Inspired  Esteem,  Gmtitode,  and  Affection. 

I\itl  of  Days,  and  matured  in  Virtue, 

He  died  Jan.  l»th,  1786.  aged  82. 

A  very  JDSt  charftcter  of  Dr.  Adams  may  also  be  found  in  "  Tke 

Gentleman's   Magazine,"   for  1789,  Vol.  LIX.  p.  21*.     His  only 

daughter  (see  p.  315,)  was  married  in  July  17Sd,  to  B.  Hyatt,  of 

Painswrck  in  Gloaccitenbire,  Esq.     MAtoMB-j 
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BOOtion  on  Ibis  subject ;  for  it  bas  since  ap|)eared  that 
various  prayers  bad  been  composed  by  him  at  ditferent 
periods,  which  intermingled  wilh  pious  rcttokjtions^  and 
flome  shoil  notes  of  liis  life,  were  entitled  by  him 
**  Prayers  and  Meditations,"  and  have,  in  pursuance  of 
his  earnest  retjuiiiition,  in  the  liopes  of  doing  good,  been 
published,  %\'ith  a  judicious  wcU-written  Preface,  by  the 
reverend  Mr.  Stratian,  to  whom  he  delivej-ed  them. 
Tliis  admirable  ccjUection,  to  which  I  have  i>e<juently 
referred  in  the  course  of  this  Work,  evinces,  l^eyoiul  aU 
his  compositions  for  the  publick,  and  all  the  eulogies  of 
his  friends  and  admirers,  the  sincere  virtue  and  pitdy  of 
JobIl^ion.  It  proves  with  unquestionable  authenticity, 
that  amidst  all  his  constitutional  infirmities,  his  earnest- 
ness to  conform  his  pi'actice  to  the  precepts  of  Chris- 
tianity was  unccasinjS^,  nnd  that  he  habitually  endea- 
voured to  refer  every  transaction  of  liis  life  to  the  will 
of  the  Supreme  Being. 

He  arrived  in  London  on  the  l6th  of  Noveml>er,  and 
next  da}-  sent  to  Dr.  Bumey  the  following  note,  which 
I  insert  as  the  last  token  of  his  remembrance  of  that 
ingenious  and  amiable  man,  and  a^K  another  of  the 
many  proois  of  the  tenderness  and  benignity  of  his 
heart : 

**  Mr.  JoHXSON,  who  came  home  last  night,  sends 
ills  respects  to  dear  Dr.  Burney,  and  all  the  dciu'  Bur- 
neys,  little  and  gi*eat/' 

*'  TO  MB.  HECTOR,  IS  BIUMIKGHAM. 
"  DEAU  8IE9 

"  I  DID  not  reach  Oxford  until  Friday  morning, 
and  then  I  sent  Francis  to  see  tlw  lialloon  fly,  but 
could  not  go  myself.  I  staid  at  Oxford  till  Tuwday, 
and  then  came  in  the  common  vehicle  cosily  to  London. 
I  am  as  I  was,  and  having  seen  Dr,  Brockicshy,  am  to 
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ply  the  scjuills;  but,  whatever  be  their  efficacy,  thU 
woridmast  soonpass  away.  Let  us  think serioudy  on  our 
duty. — I  send  my  kindest  respects  to  dear  Mrs.  Care- 
less :  let  me  have  the  prayers  of  both.  We  liave  all 
HvcmI  long,  and  must  soon  part.  God  bare  mercy  oa 
us,  for  the  sake  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Cubist.     Ameu. 

*'  I  am,  &c. 
"  London,  Nov.  17, 1784,  "  SaM.  JoHNBON." 

His  correspondence  with  me,  after  his  letter  on  the 
subject  of  uiy  settling  in  London,  shall  now,  so  far  as  is 
proper,  be  produced  in  one  series. 

July  26,  he  wrote  to  me  from  Ashlwurne :  *'  On  the 
14th  I  came  to  Lichfield,  and  found  every  body  glad 
enoii^  to  see  me.  On  the  20th,  I  came  hither,  and 
found  a  house  half-built,  of  very  uncomfortable  aj>pear- 
ancc ;  Imt  ray  own  room  has  not  been  altered.  That  a 
tuau  woni  witli  dii^ases,  in  his  seventy-second  or  third, 
year,  sliould  condemn  part  of  his  remaining  life  to  pass. 
among  ruins  and  rubbish,  and  that  no  inconsiderable- 
part,  appears  to  me  very  strange. — I  know  that  your 
kimlnesK  makes  you  impatient  to  know  the  state  of  mjr 
health,  in  which  I  cannot  boast  of  much  improvemeaU. 
I  came  through  the  journey  without  much  inconve- 
nience, but  when  I  attempt  self-motion  I  And  my  legs 
weak,  and  my  bi-eath  very  short ;  this  day  I  have  bcea 
much  disordered.  I  have  no  com])any  ;  the  Doctor'  i& 
iHisy  in  his  fields,  and  goes  to  bed  at  nine,  and  liis. 
whole  system  is  so  diflcrent  from  mine,  that  we  seem. 
I  formed  for  diflercut  dements ;  I  have,  tiurefore,  ail  mf 

r  auuikement  to  seek  within  myself." 

L  Having  written  to  him  in  bad  spirits,  a  letter  filled 

I  with  dejection  and  frctfulnetis,  and  at  the  same   time 

I  expreauDg  anxious  apprehensions  cooceming  him,  oa, 
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account  of  a  dream  which  had  disturbed  me ;  his  answer 
■was  chiefly  in  terms  of  reproach,  for  a  supposed  charge 
of  "  affecting  discontent,  and  indulging  the  vanity  of 
complaint."  It,  however,  proceeded, "  Write  to  me  oflen» 
and  write  like  a  man.  I  consider  your  fidelity  and 
tenderness  as  a  great  part  of  the  comforts  which  ai*e 
yet  left  me,  and  sincerely  wish  we  could  be  nearer 
to  each  other.  —  «♦•*♦♦»  *, — My  dear  friend^ 
life  is  very  shorty  and  very  uncertain ;  let  us  spend  it  as 
well  as  wc  can.  My  worthy  neighbour.  Alien,  is  dead. 
Liove  ine  as  well  as  you  can.  Pay  my  respects  to  dear 
Mrs,  Boswcll. — Nothing  ailed  me  at  that  time;  let 
your  superstition  at  last  have  an  end/' 

Feeling  very  soon,  that  the  manner  in  which  he  had 
written  might  hurt  me,  he  two  days  afterwards,  July  28, 
wrote  to  me  again,  giving  me  an  account  of  his  suf- 
ferings ;  af\cr   which,  he  thus  proceeds :  "  Befoir*  this 
letter,  you  will  have  had  one  which  I  ho|)e  you  will  not 
take  amiss  ;  for  it  contains  only  truth,  and  that  truth 
kindly  intended.*  *••••*  Spartam  quam  fiactus  a 
orna  ;  make  the  most  and  f>est  of  your  lot,  and  compare 
yourself  not  with  the  few  that  are  above  you,  but  with 
the  multitudes   which  are  l>elow  you.*  •••••.     Go 
steadily  forwards  with  lawful  business  or  honest  diver- 
sions. *  Bct  (as  Temple  says  of  the  Dutchmen,)  weit 
wfieu  you  are  not  ill ;  and  pleased  xvken  you  are  not 
angry,* — ♦  «  »  »  ♦  »     This  may  seem  but  an  ill  return 
for  your  tenderness ;  but  1  mean  it  well,  for  I  love  you 
with  great  ardour  and  sincerity.     Pay  my  respects  to 
dear  Mrs.  Boswell,  and  teach  the  young  ones  to  love  me.** 
I  unfortunately  was  so  much  indisposed  during  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  year»  that  it  was  not,  or  at  least  I 
thought  it  was  not,  in  my  power  to  write  to  my  illus- 
trious friend  as  formerly,  or  without  expressing  such 
complaints  as  offended  him.     Having  conjured  him  not 
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to  do  me  the  injustice  of  charging  me  with  afTectation,  I 
was  with  much  regret  I(»ng  silent.  His  Inst  letter  to 
roe  tlien  came,  and  attectcd  me  very  tenderly  : 

"  TO   JA5IF.S    BOSWELL,    ESQ. 
■**  DEAR  Sin, 

"  I  HAVE  this  summer  sometimes  amended,  and 
sometimes  relapsed,  but,  upon  the  whole,  have  lost 
ground  very  much.  IVFy  legs  ore  extremely  weak,  and 
my  breath  very  short,  and  the  water  is  now  encreasing* 
upon  me.  In  this  uncomfortable  state  your  letters 
used  to  relieve ;  what  is  the  reason  that  I  have  them  no 
longer  ?  Are  you  sick,  or  are  you  sullen  ?  Whatever  be 
tlie  reason,  if  it  be  less  than  necessity,  tlrive  it  away  ; 
and  of  the  short  life  that  we  have,  moke  the  best  use 
for  yourself  and  for  your  friends.  ••**•*,  j  g^i 
sometimes  afraid  that  your  omission  to  wi*ite  has  some 
real  cause,  and  shall  be  glad  to  know  that  you  are  not 
sick,  and  that  nothing  ill  has  befallen  dear  Mrs.  Bos- 
well,  or  any  of  your  family. 

"  I  am,  Sir,  your,  ficc. 
"  Licli6eliJ,  Nov. «,  1784.  "  SaM.  JohnsON." 

Yet  it  was  not  a  little  painful  to  me  to  6nd,  that  in  a 
paragraph  of  tliis  lettci",  which  1  have  omitted,  he  still 
persevered  in  arraigning  me  as  before,  which  was 
strange  in  him  who  had  so  much  experience  of  what  I 
suflTered.  I,  however,  wrote  to  him  two  as  kind  letters 
as  I  could ;  the  last  of  which  came  too  late  to  be  read 
by  him,  for  his  illness  oncreased  more  rapidly  upon  him. 
than  I  had  apprehended ;  but  1  had  the  consolation  of 
being  informed  that  he  spoke  of  me  on  his  death-bed 
with  aSection,  and  I  look  forward  with  humble  hope  of 
renewing  our  friendship  in  a  better  world. 

I  now  relieve  the  readers  of  this  Work  from  any 
farther  personal  notice  of  its  authour ;  who,  if  he  should 
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he  thought  to  have  obtruded  himself  too  much  upon 
their  attention,  requests  them  to  consider  the  peculiar 
plan  of  his  biographical  undertaking. 

Soon  after  Johnson's  return  to  the  metropolis,  both 
the  asthma  and  dropsy  became  more  violent  and  dis- 
tressful. He  had  for  some  time  kept  a  journal  in  Latin 
of  the  state  of  his  illness,  and  the  remedies  which  he 
used,  under  the  title  of  JEgri  Ephemeris,  which  he 
began  on  the  6th  of  July,  but  continued  it  no  longer 
than  the  8th  of  November ;  finding,  I  suppose,  that  it 
was  a  mournful  and  unavailing  register.  It  is  in  my 
possession :   and  is  written  with  great  care  and  accuracy. 

Still  his  love  of  literature  *  did  not  fail.     A  very  few 

i  It  IB  truly  wonderful  to  consider  the  ^tent  and  constancy  of 
Johnson's  literary  ardour,  notfrithstanding  the  melancholy  whick 
donded  and  embittered  his  existence.  Besides  the  numerous  and 
variouR  works  which  he  executed,  he  had,  at  different  times,  formed 
schemes  of  a  great  many  more,  of  which  the  following  catalogue  was 
given  by  him  to  Mr.  Langton,  and  by  that  gentleman  presented  to 
his  Majesty : 

"  I>ITINITy. 

"A  small  book  of  precepts  and  directions  for  piety;  the  hint 
taken  from  the  directions  in  Morton's  exercise. 

"  Philosophy.  History,  and  Literature  in  general. 
**  History  of  Criticism,  as  it  relates  to  judging  of  authours,  from 
Aristotle  to  the  present  age.    An  account  of  the  rise  and  improvfr- 
inents  of  that  art;  of  the  different  opiniotis  of  autboon,  ancient  and 
modern. 

"  Translation  of  the  History  of  Herodian. 

*'  New  edition  of  Fairfax's  IVanslation  of  Tasso,  with  notes'^ 
glossaiy,  &c, 

"  Chancer,  a  new  edition  of  bim,  ftom  manuacHpts  wmI  old  edi- 
tions, with  various  readings,  conjecturea,  remarks  on  his  language* 
Mad  She  changes  it  had  undergone  from  the  earliest  times  to  his  age, 
mnd  from  his  to  the  present ;  with  notes  explanatory  of  customs,  &c. 
and  references  to  Boceace,  and  other  authonn,  fromi  whom  he  baa 
borrowed,  with  an  account  of  the  liberties  he  has  taken  in  teUiog  the 
Mories ;  hie  life,  aod  an  exact  etymologicitl  glosaaiy. 
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days  before  his  death  he  transmitted  to  his  friend  Mr. 
Jcrfra  Nichols,  a  list  of  the  nnthors  of  the  Universid 

"'  Aristotle's  Rhctorick,  n  translaiion  of  it  into  English. 

"  A  collection  of  Letierit  translated  from  the  modern  ivriters,  with 
some  nccount  of  the  icveral  authoan. 

••  Oldham's  Poems,  with  notes,  historical  and  critical. 

'*  Roscommon's  Poems,  with  noleii. 

**  Lives  of  the  Philosophcra,  written  with  a  polite  air,  in  such  a 
manner  ni  mny  divert  an  welt  ati  instruct, 

*'  Hwtory  of  the  Henthcn  Mythology,  with  an  explication  of  the 
fabler,  bQlh  allegoricnl  and  historical  ;  with  references  to  the  poets. 

*'  IliMory  of  the  State  of  Venice,  in  a  compendious  manner, 

'*  Aristotle's  Ethics,  an  English  translation  of  them,  with  notes. 

"  fJeopraphical  Dictionary  from  the  French, 

"  Hieroeles  upon  Pythagora<i,  tmnslnted  into  EnglUh,  perha}j» 
with  notes.     This  is  done  by  Norris. 

**  A  book  of  Letlen,  upon  all  kinds  of  subjects. 

**  Claudtan,  a  new  edition  of  his  works,  cum  notU  variorwn,  in 
the  manner  of  Burman. 

"  Tully's  Tusculan  questions,  a  translation  of  them. 

*•  Tolly's  De  NoCurl  Deorura,  n  translation  of  those  books. 

"  Ilenzo's  New  History  of  the  New  World,  to  be  translated. 

"  Machiavel's  History  of  Florence,  to  be  transloted, 

*'  History  of  the  Herivnl  of  learning  in  Europe,  containing  on 
account  of  whatever  contributed  to  the  restoration  of  literature  ; 
atich  aa  controversies*  printing,  the  destruction  of  the  Greek  em- 
igre, the  cncourngencnt  of  great  men.  with  the  lircsof  the  most 
eminent  patnjns.  and  most  eminent  early  professors  of  all  kinds  of 
learning  in  different  coantries. 

"  A  Body  of  Chronology,  in  verse,  with  historical  notes. 

"  A  Table  of  the  Spectntore.  Tatlers,  and  Goardinns,  dbtin- 
gnished  by  figures  into  six  degrees  of  raltte»  with  notes,  giving  the 
reasons  of  preference  or  degradation. 

'*  A  Collection  of  LetteiM  from  English  aathonn,  with  a  preface 
givinf^  lorae  account  of  the  writen  ;  with  reasons  for  selection,  and 
criticum  upon  styles  ;  remarks  on  each  letter,  if  needful. 

•■  A  Collection  of  Proverbs  from  various  languages. — Jan.  6,-^3. 

"  A  Dictionnry  to  the  Common  Prayer,  in  imitation  of  Calnet'a 
Dictionary  of  the  Bible.     March,— 59. 

"  A  Collection  of  Stories  and  £xamplta,  Itka  tboae  of  Valerius 
Maximus.    Jan.  iCV— ^. 
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History,  mentioning  their  several  slmres  in  that  wort. 
It  has,  accoriUng  to  his  direction,  been  deposited  in  the 

*'  From  ^lian,  a  volume  of  select  Stories,  perhaps  from  othera. 
Jan.  28.-53. 

•*  Collection  of  Travels,  Voyages,  Adventures,  and  Descriptions 
of  Countries. 

"  Dictionary  of  Ancient  History-  and  Mythology. 

"  Treatise  on  the  Study  of  Polite  Liternturc.  containing  the  his- 
tory of  learning,  directions  for  cdiliQn.s,  commentaries,  &c. 

"  Maximsj  Characters,  and  .Senliment-i,  nfler  the  manner  of 
Bniyere,  collected  out  of  ancient  authors,  particularly  the  Greeic, 
with  Apophthegms. 

'*  CIa<;sicol  Nfiscellanies,  Select  Translations  from  ancient  Greek 
and  Latin  aalhours. 

'*  Lives  of  Illustrious  Persons,  as  well  of  the  active  as  the  learned, 
in  Imitation  of  Plutarch. 

'*  Judgement  of  the  learned  upon  English  auihoura. 

"  Poetical  Dictionary  of  the  English  tongue. 

"  Considerations  upon  the  present  state  of  London. 

**  Collection  of  Epigrams,  wiUi  notes  and  observations. 

"  Observations  on  the  English  language,  relating  to  wordif 
phrases,  and  modes  of  Speech. 

**  Minuiiee  LiterAriee,  Miscellaneous  reflectioos,  criticisms,  enen- 
dations,  notes. 

"  History  of  the  Constitution. 

"  Comparison  of  Philosophical  and  Christian  Morality,  by  sen- 
tences collected  from  the  mornlltsts  and  fathers. 

"  Plutarch's  Lives,  in  English,  with  notes. 

POBTBY  and  WOritS  of  tltAGIMATIOIf. 

"  Hymn  to  Ignorance. 

•"  The  Palace  of  Sloth, — a  vision. 

^'  Colulhiis,  to  be  translated. 

•'  Prejudice,— n  poetical  essay. 

-**  The  Palace  of  Nonsense, — a  vision." 

Johnson's  extraordinary  facility  of  composition,  when  he  ahook  oif 
his  constitutional  indolence,  and  resolutely  sat  down  to  write,  is  ad- 
mirably described  by  Mr.  Courtenay,  in  his  '*  Poetical  Review,** 
which  I  have  several  times  quoted  t 

"  M'hile  through  life's  maze  he  sent  a  piercing  view, 
"  His  mind  expansive  to  the  object  grew. 
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British  Museum,  and  is  printed  in  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine  for  December,  1784.** 

"  With  various  stores  of  erudition  fraught. 

•*  The  lively  imnge,  the  rfecp-searching  thought, 

"  Slept  in  repose; — but  when  the  moment  preaa'd* 

"  The  bright  ideas  stood  at  once  confewd  ; 

*•  Instant  his  genius  sped  its  rigorous  rav-s, 

**  And  oVr  the  letterd  world  diffus'd  a  bia*e: 

**  .'Vs  wombd  wth  fire  the  cloud  electrick  Qies, 

"  And  calmly  o'er  th*  horizon  seems  to  rise: 

*•  Touch'd  by  the  pointed  steel,  the  lightning  flows, 

*•  And  h11  th'  expanse  with  rich  effulgence  glows." 

MV  shall  in  vain  endeavour  to  know  with  exact  precision  ei'cry 
production  of  Johnson's  jwn.  Me  owned  to  me  that  he  had  written 
nbout  forty  Kermon.i;  but  as  I  understood  that  he  had  given  or  sold 
them  to  different  persons,  who  were  to  preach  them  ii»  their  own,  he 
did  not  consider  himselY  at  liberty  to  acknowledge  them.  Would 
those  who  were  thus  aided  by  him,  who  are  still  alive,  and  the 
friends  of  those  who  are  dead,  fairly  inform  the  world,  it  would  be 
obligingly  gratifying  a  reasonable  curiosity,  to  which  there  should,  1 
think,  now  be  no  objection.  Two  volumes  of  them,  published  since 
Ids  death,  are  sufficiently  ascertained  ;  sec  Vol.  11.  p,  250, — 1  have 
before  me,  in  his  hand*writing,  a  fragment  of  twenty  quarto  leaves, 
*if  a  tmnstation  into  English  of  Sallust,  De  Beih  Caltlinario. 
X^'hen  it  was  done  I  have  no  notion  ;  but  it  seems  to  have  no  veiy 
HUperiour  merit  to  mark  it  as  his.  Besides  the  publications  hereto- 
fore mentioncit,  I  urn  satisfied,  from  internnl  evidence,  to  admit  also 
as  genuine  the  following,  which,  notwithstanding  all  my  chronologic 
cal  care,  escaped  roe  in  the  course  of  this  work  : 

*•  ConsiderB^on*  on  the  Case  of  Dr.  Trapp's  Sermons."t  pub- 
lished in  1739,  in  the  Gentleman  h  Magazine.  It  is  a  very  ingeni- 
ous defence  of  the  right  of  abridging  an  authour's  work,  without 
being  held  as  infringing  his  pro(>erty.  This  is  one  of  the  nicest 
questions  in  the  Law  nf  Literature ;  nnd  I  cannot  help  thinking, 
that  the  indulgence  of  abridging  is  often  exceedingly  injttrinus  to 
Auihours  nnd  Uooksellen,  and  should  in  very  few  caaea  be  permitted. 
At  any  rate,  to  prevent  difficult  nnd  uncertain  dLscu.wion,  and  give 
an  nbwiiile  security  to  authoura  in  the  property  of  their  Uboun,  no 
abridgement  whatever  should  be  permitted,  till  after  the  ex|nralUMi 
of  such  a  number  of  years  as  the  Legislature  may  be  pleased  to  fix. 

But,   though  it  has  been  confidently  ascribed  to  him,   I  cftonot 
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During  his  sleepless  nights  he  amused  himself  hf 
translating  into  Latin  verse,  from  the  Greek,  many  of 

Allow  ihat  he  wrote  a  Dedication  to  both  Houses  of  Parllttinenl  of  a 
book  entitled  "The  Evangelical  History  Harmonized.*  He  was 
no  croaker  ;  no  declnimcr  nf^inst  the  times.  He  would  not  liave 
written,  "  That  we  are  fallen  u)x)n  an  age  in  which  corruption  is 
not  barely  universal,  U  universally  confessed."  Nor,  "  Rapine 
preys  on  the  public  withoat  npjKKition,  and  perjury  betrays  it 
without  inquiry."  Nor  would  he,  to  excite  a  speedy  reformation, 
bave  conjared  up  such  phantoms  of  terrour  m  these:  "  A  few  years 
longer,  and  perhaps  all  endeavours  will  be  in  vain.  We  may  be 
swallowed  by  an  earthquake  ;  we  may  be  delivered  to  our  enemies." 
This  is  not  Johnsonian. 

There  are,   indeed,   in  this  Dedication   several  sentences  con- 
structed upon  the  model  of  those  of  Johnson.     But  the  imitAtion 
of  the  form,  without  the  spirit  of  bis  style,  has  been  so  general,  that 
this  of  itj;e]f  is  not  sufficient   evidence.     Even  our  news-paper  wri- 
ters aspire  to  it.     In  an  nccount  of  the  funeml  of  Edwin,  the  come- 
dian, in  "  The  Diary"  of  Nov.  9,  1790,  that  aoa  of  drollery  is  thus 
described :  "  A  man  who  had  so  often  cheered  the  sullenness  o$ 
■vacancy,  and  suspended  the  approaches  of  sorrow."     And  in  "  The,! 
Doblin  Evening  Post,"  August   16,   1791,   there  is  the  followinyJ 
paragmph  :  "  It  is  a  singular  circumstance,  that  in  a  city  like  this^  i 
contftining  200,000  people,  there  arc  three  months  in    the  year 
during  which  no  place  of  public  amusement  is  open.     Long  viicntion 
is  here  a  vacation  from  pleasure,   as  well  as  business  ;  nor  is  there^l 
any  mo<le  of  passing  the  listless  evenings  of  declining  summer,  but 
in  the  riola  of  a  tavern,  or  the  stupiilily  of  a  colfee-house." 

I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  .specify  every  copy  of  verses 
written  by  Johnson,  it  being  my  intention  to  publish  an  authcnlick 
edition  of  all  his  Poetry,  with  notes. 

^  [As  the  letter  accompanying  this  list,  (which  fully  supports  ih«^ 
observation  in  the  text,)  was  written  but  a  week  before  Dr.  Jolm-* 
son's  death, the  reader  may  not  be  displeased  to6r>d  it  here  preserved: 

"  TO    aift.    MfCUOLS. 

"  Tse  late  learned  Mr.  Swinton.  lUving  one  day  remarked  thmfl 
one  man,  meaning,  I  suppose,  no  man  but  himself,   could  assign  alT 
the  parts  of  the  Ancient  Universal  History  to  their  proper  auihour 
at  the  request  of  Sir  Robert  Chambers,  or  of  myself,  gave  the  ac 
count  which  I  now  transmit  to  you  in  Itiit  own   band  ;  being  willing 
that  of  so  great  a  work  the  history  nhoold  be  known,  and  that  escli 
wiitCT  shuald  receive  hts  due  proportion  of  prtuse  from  posterity. 
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the  epigrams  in  the  AtUhologia.  These  translations, 
with  some  other  [wems  hy  him  in  Latin,  he  gave  to  his 
friend  Mr.  T,anj^ton,  who,  having  added  a  few  notes, 
sold  Lliem  to  the  booksellers  for  a  small  sum  to  be  given 
to  some  of  Johnson's  relations,  which  was  accordingly 
done;  and  they  are  printed  in  the  collection  of  his 
works. 

A  yery  erroneous  notion  has  circulated  as  to  John* 
son's  deficiency  in  the   knowledge  of  the  Greek  lan- 

**  1  recommend  to  you  to  preserve  this  scrap  of  literary  iatelli- 
gence  in  Mr.  Swinton's  own  hand,  or  to  depoaite  it  in  the  Museum^ 
that  the  veracity  of  this  acconnt  may  never  be  doubled. 

"  I  am.  Sir, 

••  Your  roost  humble  ncrvnnt, 
*'  Dec. 6, 178*.  "Sam.  Joumsoit.'* 


Mr.  S- 


— n. 

The  Historj'  of  the  Carthngtnians. 

..  .  —P^ — -  Numidians. 

• ■ — — '  Maurilonians. 

■  -■ (laitulinns. 

-■ —  (laramnnthet. 

* Melaiio  Gtetulians. 

■  Nigrit*. 

CyreaaicR. 

Nfnrmarica. 

•  the  Regio  Syrtica. 

Turks,  Tarlar3>  and  Moguls. 

■  '     ■  ■  ■  Indians. 

I  Chinese. 

Duaertalion  on  tlie  peopling  of  America. 

• "  independency  of  the  Arabs.— 

The  Cosmogony,  and  a  small  part  of  the  History  immediately 
following  ;  by  Mr.  Sale, 

To  the  birth  of  Abraham  ;  chiefly  by  Mr.  Shclvock. 

History  of  the  Jews,  Giiab,  and  Spaniards  ;  by  Mr.  PsalmanmMf. 

Xrnophoa's  RHreat ;  by  the  same. 

History  of  the  PeniMM  aad  xhv  Constantinopolitan  Erapif  e  ;  \ff  Oft 
Campbell. 

History  of  the  Romaas;  by  Mr.  Bower.] 
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^Bge,  partly  owing  to  the  modesty  with  which,  from 
knowing  liow  much  there  was  to  be  leai-nt,  he  used  to 
mention  liis  own  comparative  acquisitions.  When  Mr. 
Cumljerland  ^  talked  to  him  of  the  Greek  fragments 
which  are  so  well  illustrated  in  "  The  Observer,"  and 
of  the  Greek  dramatists  in  general,  he  candidly  ac- 
knowledged his  insufficiency  in  that  particular  branch 
of  Greek  literature.  Yet  it  may  be  said,  that  though 
not  a  great,  he  was  a  good  Greek  scholar.  Dr.  Charles 
Burney,  the  younger,  who  is  universally  acknowltdgetl 
by  the  best  judges,  to  be  one  of- the  few  men  of  this 
age  who  are  very  eminent  for  their  skill  in  that  noble 
language,  has  assured  me,  that  Johnson  could  give  a 
Greek  word  for  almost  every  English  one;  and  that 
although  not  sufficiently  conversant  in  the  niceties  of 
the  language,  he,  upon  some  occasions  discovered,  even 
in  these,  a  considerable  degree  of  critical  acumen. 
JMr.  Dalzely  Professor  of  Greek  at  Edinburgh,  whose 
skill  in  it  is  unquestionable,  mentioned  to  me,  in  very 
liberal  terms,  the  impression  which  was  made  upon 
him  by  Johnson,  in  a  conversation  which  they  had  in 
London  concerning  that  language.  As  Johnson,  there- 
fore, was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  first  I^tin  scholars  ia 
modern  times,  let  us  not  den}*^  to  his  fame  some  ad- 
ditional splendour  from  Gi-eek. 

I  shall  now  fulfil  my  promise  of  exhibiting  s|>ecimens 
of  various  sorts  of  imitation  of  Johnson's  style. 

In  the  **  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy, 
17S7,"  there  is  an  "  Essay  on  the  Style  of  Dr.  Samuel 
Johnson,"    by  the  Reverend  Robert   Bun*owes,    whose 


?  Mr.  Cumberlnnd  assures  mc^  that  he  wns  always  trented  frith 
grent  courtesy   by  Dr.  Johnson,  who,  in    his    *' Lett  en   to   Mf«. 
Thnile,"  Vol.  II.  p.  68,  thus  opealui  of  thiit  learned,  ing^niotn.  and  i 
accomplished  gentleman:  "The  want  of  company  is  an  inconre*^ 
nience,  bat  Mr.  Cumberland  is  a  million." 
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res|iect  for  the  great  ohjoct  of  his  criticism  •  is  thus 
evinced  in  the  concluding  paragraph  :  **  I  !mve  singled 
him  out  from  the  whole  body  of  English  writers,  be- 
cause his  univei'sally-acknowlcdgcd  beauties  would  be 
most  apt  to  induce  imitation  :  ami  I  have  treated  rather 
on  hts  fauhs,  than  his  |>erfections,  because  an  essay 
might  comprize  all  the  obsenations  I  could  make  upon 
his  laults,  while  volumes  would  not  be  sufficient  for  a 
treatise  on  his  iierfections/* 

Mr.   Burrowes   has  analysed  the   composition   of 
Johnson,  and   [lointed  out  its  peculiarities  witli  much 
acuteness ;  and  I  would  recommend  a  careful  perusal  of 
his  Essay  to  those,  who  being  captivated  by  the  union 
of  perspicuity  and  splendour   which  the   writings   of 
Johnson  contain,  without  ha\ing  a  sufficient  portion  of 
his  vigour  of  mind,  may  be  in  danger  of  liecoming  bad 
copyists  of  his  manner.    I,  however,  cannot  but  observe, 
and  I  observe  it  to  his  credit,  that  this  learned  gentle- 
man has  himself  caught  no  mean  degree  of  the  expan- 
sion and  harmony,  which,  independent  of  all  other  cir- 
cumstances,   cliaracterise   the     sentences   of    Johnson. 
Thus,  in  the  Preface  to  the  volume  in  which  the  Essay 
appears,  we  find,  "  If  it  be  said  that  in  societies  of  this 
sort,  too  much  attention  is  fre<piently  bestowed  on  sub- 
jects barren  and  spcculativcj  it  may  be  answered,  that 
no  one  science   is  so  little  connected  with  the  rest,  as 
not   to  afford  many  principles   whose  use  may   extend 
considcratily  Iteyond  the  science  to  which  they  primarily 
belong ;  and  that  no  proposition  is  so  purely  theoretical 


'  We  niMt  %m\\t  at  ■  little  inaccuracy  of  meUphor  in  the  Preface 
%n  ihi'  IrenificiionR,  which  is  wrillen  by  Mr.  Burrowe*.  The  critkk 
of  the  ttyU  of  iaiisnov  having,  with  njust  zeal  for  literaturr,  ob* 
firrved.  thitt  the  whole  nation  arc  citlled  on  to  exert  themselret, 
oflerwanU  Miys :  "  They  are  called  on  by  every  tye  which  can  have 
loudoble  iofttienceon  the  bean  of  man." 
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aa  to  be  totally  incapable  of  being  applied  to  pmctical 
purposes.  There  is  no  apparent  connection  Ijetween 
duration  and  the  cycloidal  arch,  the  properties  of  which 
duly  attended  to,  have  furnished  us  -nath  our  best  regu- 
lated mcthcKls  of  measuring  time :  and  he  who  had 
made  himself  master  of  the  naluie  and  affections  of  thej 
logarithmick  curve,  is  not  aware  that  lie  lias  advanced 
considerably  towat*ds  ascertaining  the  proportionable] 
density  of  the  air  at  its  various  distances  from  the  sur* 
face  of  the  earth," 

The  ludicrous  imitatoi-s  of  Johnson's  style  are  iu^l 
numerable.     Their  general  metliod  is   to   accumulate 
liard  words,  withoiit  considering,  that,  although  he  watf  I 
fond    of    introducing  them  occasionally,  there  is  not 
a  single  sentence  in   all  his   writings  where  they  ai** 
crowded  together,  as  in  the  first  verse  of  the  following, 
imaginary  Ode  by  him  to  Mrs.  Thraie,^  which  appear 
in  the  news-papers : 

4  Johnson's  wbhiog  to  unite  himself  with  this  rich  widow,  waa 
much  talked  of,  but  I  believe  without  foundation.  The  report,  how- 
ever, gave  occasion  to  «  poem,  not  without  characteristical  merits 
entitled,  "  Ode  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  by  Samuel  Johnson,  LL.  D.  on 
their  supposed  approaching  Nuplinls:"  printed  for  Mr,  Faulder,  ia 
Uond-street, — I  shall  quote  us  a  specimen,  the  first  three  stanzas ; 

*•  If  e'er  my  fingen  touch'd  the  lyre, 

"  In  satire  fierce,  in  pleasure  gay  ; 
"  Shall  not  my  Thhalia*s  smiles  inspire? 

"  Shall  Sam  refuse  the  sportive  lay  ? 

•*  My  dearest  Lady  !  view  your  slavei 

"  Behold  him  as  your  vurj*  Scruh  ; 
"  Eager  to  write  as  nuthour  grave, 

"  Or  govern  well,  the  brewing-tab. 

'•  To  rich  felicity  thoi  raised, 
"  My  bosom  glows  with  amorous  fire, 

"  Porter  no  longer  shall  be  praised, 
"  'Ta  i  MTSSLf  am  J'/iraU't  Entire:' 

CAIluding  to  the  above  repent,  for  which  tberv  ceftmily  wm  bo 
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**  Cervi$ittl  coder's  vidnate  dame, 
*'  Ofinii  thou  this  giganlick  fmme, 

•*  Procumhin^  at  thy  »hrine  ; 
'■  Shall,  catenated  by  thy  charms, 
"  A  captive  in  thy  amhient  arms, 

"  PerenmaUtf  be  thine  ?  " 

This,  and  a  thousand  other  such  attempts,  are  to- 
tally unlike  the  origincd,  which  the  writers  imagined 
they  were  turning  into  ridicule.  There  is  not  similarity 
enough  for  burlesque,  or  even  for  caricature. 

Mr.  CoLMAN,  in  his  *'  Prose  on  several  occasions," 
has  "  A  Letter  Com  Lexiphanes;  containing  Pro- 
posals for  a  Giossarj/  or  J^ocabulart/  of  the  Fulgar 
Tongue :  intended  as  a  Supplement  tu  a  larger  Die- 
TIONakv."  It  is  evidently  meant  as  a  sportive  sally 
of  ridicule  on  Johnson,  whose  style  is  thus  imitated, 
witliout  licing  grossly  overcharged.  "It  is  easy  to 
foresee,  that  the  idle  and  illiterate  will  complain  that 
I  liave  increased  their  labours  by  endeavouring  to  di- 
minish them ;  and  that  I  have  explained  what  is  more 
easy  hy  what  is  more  diflicult — ignotum  per  ignotius. 
I  cx|>cct,  on  the  other  hand,  the  liberal  ackno\\lcdge- 
ments  of  the  learned.  He  who  is  buried  in  scliolastick 
retirement,  secluded  from  tlie  assemblies  of  the  gay, 
and  remote  from  the  circles  of  the  jn^Iite^  M-ill  at  once 
comprehend  the  definitions,  and  be  grateful  for  such  a 
seasonable  and  necessary  elucidation  of  his  mother- 
tongue."  Annexed  to  this  letter  is  a  short  s|>ccimGU  of 
the  vofk,  thrown  together  in  a  vague  and  desultory 
manner,  not  even  adhering  to  alphabetical  concate- 
nation.' 

foundation,  Mr».  Carter  uyS|  "  I  once  saw  him  {Dr.  Johruon) 
very  indignf,  when  lomrbody  jeattrd  about  Mn.  Thrale'i  manning 
himself.  The  choice  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  ningulnr  :  but 
much  less  exceptionable  than  that  wliich  »be  has  made."  Mrs. 
Carter's  Lettera  to  Mn.  Montague.  Vol.  HI.  p.  221. 1817.  A.  C] 
»  "  HivoLBDY  fiOGLBOr,— Conglomeration  and  confusion. 
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The  serious  imitators  of  Johnson's  style,  whether 
intentionally  or  by  the  imperceptible  effect  of  its 
strength  and  animation,  are,  as  I  have  had  already 
occasion  to  observe,  so  many,  that  I  might  introduce 
quotations  from  a  numerous  body  of  writers  in  our  lan- 
guage, since  he  appeai-ed  in  the  literary  world.  I  shall 
point  out  the  fallowing  : 

WILLIAM   ROBEHTSON>   D.  D. 

**  In  other  parts  of  the  globe,  man,  in  his  rudest  state, ' 
appears  as  Lord  of  the  creation,  gi^'ing  law  to  various 
tribes  of  animals  which  Ijc  has  tamed  and  reduced  to 
subjection.  The  Tartar  follows  his  prey  on  the  horse 
which  he  has  reared,  or  tends  his  numerous  herds  which 
furnish  him  Iwtli  with  food  and  clothing ;  the  Arab  has 
rendered  the  camel  docile,  and  avails  himself  of  its  per- 
severing strength ;  the  Laplander  has  formed  the  rein- 
deer to  be  subservient  to  his  will ;  and  even  the  people 
of  Kamschatka  have  trained  their  dogs  to  lalxiur.  This 
command  over  the  inferiour  creatures  is  one  of  the  no- 
blest prerogatives  of  man,  and  among  the  greatest 
efforts  of  his  wisdom  and  power.  Without  this,  his 
dominion  is  incomplete.  He  is  a  monarch  who  lias  no 
subjects  ;  a  master  without  servants ;  and  must  |)erforni 
every  operation  by  the  strength  of  his  own  arm.**  ^ 


"  HuDGE-FoDOE,— A  culinary  mixture  of  heterogcneoiu  ingre 
dientA :  applied  metaphorically  to  nil  discordant  combinations. 

"  Tit  fob  Tat, — Adequate  retaliation. 

'*  Shilly  Shally, — Heiitalion  and  irresolution. 

•*  Fbe  I  fa!  fum  I — Gigantick  intonations. 

"  RioMAKOLB,  — Discourse,  incoherent  and  rhapsodical. 
' '*  Crincuh-crahcum, — Lines  of  irregularily  and  involation. 

'*  DiHO  Doivu, — Tintinabulary   chimes,    used  metaphorically  uiP 
aignify  dispatch  and  vehemence." 

»  **  Hiitory  of  America : "  Vol.  I.  quarto,  p.  3S2. 
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EDWARD   GIBBON,  ESQ. 

**  Of  all  our  passions  and  appetites,  the  love  of  pow^ 
IS  of  the  most  imperious  and  unsociable  nature*  liince 
the  pride  of  one  man  requires  the  submission  of  the 
multitude.  lu  the  tumult  of  civil  discord  the  laws  of 
Society  lose  their  force,  and  their  place  is  seldom  sup* 
plied  by  tliose  of  humanity.  The  ardour  of  contention, 
the  pride  of  victory,  the  despair  of  success,  the  memory 
of  past  injuries,  and  the  fear  of  future  dangers,  all  con- 
tribute to  Inflame  the  mind,  and  to  silence  the  voice  of 
pity.- 

MISS  BURNEY. 

**  My  family,  mistaking  ambitioD  for  honour,  and 
rank  for  dignity,  have  long  planned  a  splendid  connec- 
tion for  me,  to  which,  though  my  invariable  repugnance 
lias  stopped  any  advances,  their  wishes  and  their  views 
itumoveably  adhere.  I  am  but  too  certain  they  will 
now  listen  to  no  other.  I  dread,  therefore,  to  make  a 
trial  where  I  despair  of  success ;  I  know  not  how  to 
risk  a  prayer  with  those  who  may  silence  me  by  a  com- 
mand."* 

lUVEUEND  MU.  NABES.* 

"  In  an  enlightened  and  improving  age,  much  per- 
haps is  not  to  be  apprehended  from  the  inroads  of  mere 

I  "  DtcUnc  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire."  Vol.  I.  Chap.  IV. 

*  **  Cecilia,"  Book  VII.  Chap.  I. 

<  The  pMsage  which  I  quote  U  taken  from  that  gentleman  a 
""ELKHawTS  or  OaTBoirY;  containing  a  distinct  View  of  the 
wftole  Analof^y  of  the  Emolisr  LAvauAoe,  so  Bar  as  rehiteato  Pm- 
mmciatwmt  Mcemt,  and  QuatUitj^,"  London,  ]784>.  I  beg  Icare  to 
offer  my  pariicaUr  acknowtedgemcnm  to  the  authour  of  a  work  of 
•nGOmmon  merit  and  great  utility.  I  know  nu  book  which  contains, 
i»  4ic  aamc  cMnpaaa,  mora  teaming,  polite  litenit«r«t  louMl  aen«e» 
accuracy  of  amngemcal,  and  penpicutiy  of  expreaMon* 
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caprice ;  at  such  a  period  it  will  generally  be  perceived, 
that  needless  irregularity  is  the  worst  of  all  deformities, 
and  that  nothing  is  so  truly  elegant  in  language  as  the 
simplicity  of  unviolated  analogy. — Rules  will,  therefore, 
be  observed,  so  far  as  they  are  known  and  acknow- 
ledged: but,  at  the  same  time,  the  desire  of  improve- 
ment having  been  once  excited  will  not  remain  inactive; 
and  its  efforts,  unless  assisted  by  knowledge,  as  much 
as  they  are  prompted  by  zeal,  will  not  unftequcnUy  be 
found  pernicious ;  so  that  the  very  persons  whose  inten- 
tion it  is  to  perfect  the  instrument  of  reason^  will  de- 
prave and  disorder  it  unknowingly.  At  stich  a  time, 
then,  it  becomes  peculiarly  necessary  that  the  analogy 
of  language  should  be  fully  examined  and  understood  ; 
that  its  rules  should  be  carefully  laid  down ;  and  that  it 
should  be  clearly  known  how  much  it  contains,  which 
being  already  right  should  be  defended  from  change  and 
violation  ;  how  much  it  has  that  demands  amendment ; 
and  how  much  that,  for  fear  of  greater  inconveniences, 
must,  perhaps,  be  left,  unaltered,  though  irregular." 


A  distinguished  authour  in  "  The  IMirror,'"*  a 
periodical  paper,  publislied  at  Edinburgh,  has  imitated 
Johnson  very  closely.  Thus,  in  Xo.  16. — *'  The  effects 
of  the  return  of  Spring  have  been  frequently  remarked 
US  well  in  relation  to  the  human  mind  as  to  the  animal 
and  vegetable  world.  The  reviving  power  of  this  sea- 
son has  been  traced  from  the  fields  to  the  herds  that  in- 
habit them,  and  from  the  lower  classes  of  beings  up  to 
man.  Gladness  and  joy  are  described  as  prevailing 
through  universal  Nature,  animating  the  low  of  the 
i^attle,  the  carol  of  the  birds,  and  the  pipe  of  the  shep- 
herd." 

'  That  collection  wu  preientcd  to  Dr.  Johnfton,  I  believe,  by  ito 
AUthoun ;  nnd  ]  heard  him  speak  very  well  of  ic. 
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The  Reverend  Dr.  Knox,  master  of  Tunbridge-school, 
appears  to  have  the  imitari  aveo  of  Johnsons  style 
perpetually  in  his  mind :  and  to  his  assiduous,  though 
not  servile,  study  of  it,  we  may  partly  ascribe  the  exten- 
sive popularity  of  his  writings.* 

In  his  '•  Essays,  Moral  and  Literary,**  No.  8,  wc 
find  the  following  passage : — "  The  polish  of  external 
grace  may  indeed  be  deferred  till  tlio  approach  of  man- 
hood. When  solidity  is  obtained  by  pursuing  the 
modes  prescribed  by  our  fore-fathers,  then  may  the  file 
be  used.  The  firm  substance  will  bear  attrition,  and 
the  lustre  then  acquired  will  be  durable." 

There  is,  however,  one  in  No.  11,  which  is  blown  up 
into  such  tumidity,  as  to  be  truly  ludicrous.  The 
writer  means  to  tell  us,  that  Members  of  Parliament, 
who  have  run  in  debt  by  extravagance,  will  sell  their 
votes  to  avoid  an  arrest,*  which  he  thus  expresses; — 

t  It  were  to  be  wished,  thiit  he  had  imitated  that  great  man  in 
every  respect,  and  had  not  followed  the  example  of  Dr.  Adam  Smith, 
in  ungraciously  attacking  his  renerable  Mma  Mater,  Oxford.  It 
roust,  however,  be  observed,  that  he  is  much  less  to  blame  than 
Smith:  he  only  objects  to  certain  particular ;  Smith  to  the  whole 
institution;  though  indebted  for  much  of  his  learning  to  an  exhibi- 
tion which  he  enjoyed,  for  many  years  at  Ualiol  College.  Neither 
of  them,  boweren  will  do  any  hurt  to  the  noblest  univenity  in  the 
world.  While  1  animadvert  on  what  appears  to  me  exceptionable 
in  tone  of  the  works  of  Dr.  Knox,  I  cannot  refuse  dur  praise  to 
othen  of  his  produclions  ;  pitrticularly  his  sermonx,  and  to  the  spirit* 
with  which  he  mnintutn%  ngninKt  presumptuous  hereticks,  the  con- 
solatory doctrinck  peculiar  to  the  Christian  Uevelation.  This  he  haa 
done  in  a  manner  equally  Ntrenuoui  and  conciliating.  Neither  ooghl 
I  to  omit  mentioning  a  remnrhttble  instance  of  his  candour:  Not- 
withstanding the  wide  dilference  of  our  opinions,  upon  the  im|Mrtant 
aubject  of  University  education,  in  a  letter  to  me  concerning  this 
Work,  he  thus  expresses  himself:  '*  I  thank  you  for  the  very  great 
entertainment  your  Life  of  Johnson  gives  me.  It  is  a  most  valuable 
work.  Youn  is  a  new  species  of  biography.  Happy  for  Joiitison. 
that  he  had  so  able  a  recorder  of  his  urit  and  wisdom." 

'  "  Dr,  Koox,  in  his  **  Moml  and  Literary  "  ab*tracl:oa,  amy  be 
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•'  They  who  build  houses  and  collect  costly  pictures  and 
furniture,  with  the  money  of  an  honest  artisan  or  me- 
cbanick,  will  be  very  g-lad  of  emancijwition  from  llie 
hands  of  a  bailiff,  ^V  a  sale  of  their  senatorial  suffrage." 

But  1  think  the  most  j)erfect  imitation  of  Johnson  is 
a  professed  one,  entitled  "  A  Criticism  on  Gray's  Elegy 
in  a  Countiy  Church-Yard, "  said  to  be  written  by  Mr, 
Young,  Professor  of  Greek,  at  Glasgow,  and  of  which 
let  him  have  the  credit,  unless  a  better  title  can  be 
shewn.  It  has  not  only  the  particularities  of  Johnson's 
style,  but  that  very  species  of  literary  discussion  and  il- 
lustration for  which  lie  was  eminent.  Having  already 
quoted  so  much  from  others,  I  shall  refer  the  curious  to 
this  performance,  with  an  assurance  of  much  entertain- 
ment. 

Vet  whatever  merit  there  may  l)e  in  any  imitations 
of  Johnson's  style,  every  good  judge  must  see  that  they 
are  obviously  different  from  the  original ;  foi*  all  of  them 
are  either  deficient  in  its  force,  or  overloaded  with  its 
peculiarities ;  and  the  powerful  sentiment  to  which  it  is 
suited  is  not  to  be  found. 


Johnson's  affection  for  his  departed  relations  seemed 
to  grow  warmer  as  he  approached  nearer  to  the  time 
when  he  might  hope  to  see  them  again.  It  probably 
appeared  to  him  that  he  should  upbi*aid  himself  with 
unkind  inattention,  were  he  to  leave  the  world  without 
hAving  paid  a  tribute  of  respect  to  their  memory. 


K 


TO  MR-  GREEK,   APOTHECARY,  AT  LICHTIELD.' 


*   DEAR    SIR, 

"  I  HAVE  enclosed  the  Epitaph  for  my  Father, 


excused  for  not  knowing  tbe  political  reifiiUtions  of  hi*  coodCj^-. 
unntor  can  be  in  the  haiuU  of  &  bailiff." 
,    «SeeVoLll.  pwiSl. 
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Mother,  and  Brother,  to  l>e  all  enpftaved  on  the  large 
size,  and  laid  in  the  middle  aisle  in  St.  IMichacrs-church, 
whidi  I  requeist  the  clergyman  and  church- wardens  to 
permit. 

••  The  first  care  must  be  to  find  the  exact  place  of 
intenncnt,  llmt  the  stone  may  protect  the  bodies.  Then 
let  the  stone  be  deep,  massy,  and  hard ;  and  do  not  let 
the  difference  of  ten  pounds,  or  more,  defeat  our 
purpose. 

"  I  have  enclosed  ten  ]iounds,  and  Mrs.  Porter  will 
pay  you  ten  more,  which  I  gave  her  for  the  same  puqjose. 
What  more  is  wanted  shall  he  sent ;  and  I  bcff  that  all 
possible  haste  may  be  made,  for  I  wish  to  have  it  done 
while  I  am  yet  alive.  Let  me  know,  dear  Sir,  that 
you  receive  this. 

«  I  am,  S'u:, 
"  Your  most  humble  servant, 
"Decs,  1784.  "  SaM.  JOHNSOS." 

••  TO  MRS,  LUCY  PORTEB,   IN  LICHFIELD.* 
•*  DEAR  MADAM, 

**  I  AM  very  ill,  and  desire  your  prayers.  I  have 
sent  Mr.  Green  the  Epitaph,  and  a  jjower  to  call  on  you 
for  ten  [>ounds. 

"  I  laid  this  summer  a  stone  over  Tetty,  in  the  chapel 
of  Bromley,  in  Kent.  The  inscription  is  in  Latin,  of 
which  this  is  the  Eng'lish.     [Here  a  translation.] 

"  That  this  is  done,  I  thoug-ht  it  fit  that  you  should 
know.     What  care  will  be  taken  of  us,  who  can  tell? 


'  [lliU  lady,  whoee  name  lo  frequently  occun  In  ihe  cmne  of 
thift  work«  ■urvived  Dr.  Johiuon  jiut  thirteen  montivi.  She  diedM 
Lichfield  in  brr  7]»t  year,  January  13,  171^,  and  bcqetuhed  tb« 
principal  part  of  her  foitunc  to  the  Kcv.  .Mr.  P«arw>n,  of  Lichfield. 
Malomk.]  [See  a  character  of  her  in  Miu  Scward'a  Lctleiv,  vqI.L 
p.  1 16.|  drawn  in  UmiC  lady's  lively  Banner.    A*  C,} 
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May  Gon  pardon  and  bless  us,  for  Jesus  Chbist's 

sake.  "  I  am,  6cc. 

"Dec.  2, 178*.  "  §AM.  Johnson." 

My  readers  arc  now,  at  last,  to  behold  Sa^jukl 
JoHKSON  preparing  himself  for  tliat  doom,  from  which 
the  most  exalted  powers  afibrd  no  exemption  to  man. 
Death  had  always  been  to  him  an  object  of  terrour;  so 
that,  though  by  no  means  happy,  he  still  clung-  to  life 
with  an  eagerness  at  w  hich  many  have  wondered.  At 
any  time  when  he  was  ill,  he  was  very  much  pleased 
to  be  told  that  he  looked  I>etter.  An  ingenious  mem- 
ber of  the  Eumelian  Club  *  informs  me,  that  upon  one 
occasion,  when  he  said  to  him  that  he  saw  health  retum- 
mg  to  his  cheek,  Johnson  seized  him  by  the  hand  and 
exclaimed,  **  Sir,  you  are  one  of  the  kindest  friends  I 
ever  had/' 

His  own  statement  of  his  views  of  futurity  will  ap- 
pear truly  rational ;  and  may,  perhaps,  impress  the  un- 
thinking with  seriousness. 

"  You  know,  (says  he.)  ^  I  never  thought  confidence 
with  respect  to  futurity,  any  part  of  the  cJiaj-acter  of  a 
brave,  a  wise,  or  a  good  man.  Bravery  has  no  place 
where  it  can  avail  nothing;  wisdom  impresses  strongly 
the  consciou8r}ess  of  tliose  faults,  of  which  it  is,  perhaps, 
itself  an  aggravation ;  and  goodness,  always  wishing  to 
be  better,  and  imjmting  every  deficicnce  to  criminal 
negligence,  and  cycry  fault  to  voluntary  corrupt  ion,  never 
-dares  to  suppose  the  condition  of  forgiveness  fulfilled, 
Jior  what  is  wanting  in  the  crime  supplied  by  penitence. 

*  A  Chib  in  London,  rounded  by  the  learned  and  inf^nious  physi- 
cian, Dr.  Ash,  in  honour  of  whose  name  it  was  called  Eumglian, 
from  the  Greek  Zvy^txmM  though  it  wns  warmly  contended,  aod 
even  put  to  a  vote,  that  it  should  hnvc  the  more  obvious  appellation 
of  Fraxinean,  from  the  Latin. 

I  Mn.  Thrale'a  Collection,  March  10,  178+.  Vol.  U.  p.  3. 
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"  This  is  the  slate  of  the  best;  but  what  must  be  the 
condition  of  him  whose  heart  will  not  suffer  him  to  rank 
himself  among  the  l>est,  or  amonp  the  good  ?  Such  must 
be  his  dread  of  the  approaching'  trial,  as  will  leave  him 
little  attention  to  the  opinion  of  those  whom  he  is  leav- 
ing for  ever ;  and  the  serenity  that  is  not  felt,  it  can  be 
no  virtue  to  feign." 

His  great  fear  of  death,  and  the  strange  dark  man- 
ner in  which  Sir  John  Hawkins  imparts  the  imeasiness 
which  he  expressed  on  account  of  offences  with  which 
he  charged  himself,  may  give  occasion  to  injurious  sus- 
picions, as  if  there  had  been  something  of  more  than 
oi*dinary  criminality  weighing  u|>on  his  conscience.  On 
that  account,  therefore,  as  well  as  fi'om  the  regard  to 
truth  which  he  inculcated/  T  am  to  mention,  (with  all 
possible  respect  and  delicacy,  however,)  that  his  con- 
duct, nftcr  he  came  to  London,  and  had  associated  with 
Savage  and  others,  was  not  so  strictly  virtuous,  in  one 
respect,  as  when  he  was  a  younger  man.  It  was  well 
known,  that  his  amorous  inclinations  were  uncommonly 
strong  and  impetuous.  He  owneil  to  many  of  his 
friends,  that  he  used  to  take  women  of  the  town  to 
taverns,  and  liear  them  relate  their  histor)'. — In  short, 
it  must  not  be  concealed,  that  like  many  other  good 
and  pious  men,  among  whom  we  may  place  the  apostle 
Paul  upon  )ii»  own  authority,  Johnson  was  not  free 
from  propensities  which  were  ever  "  warring  against 
the  law  of  his  mind," — and  that  in  his  combats  with, 
them,  he  was  sometimes  overcome. 

Here  let  the  profane  and  licentious  pause;  let  them 
not  thoughtlessly  say  that  Johnson  was  an  ftypocnte, 
or  that  his  principles  were  not  firm,  because  his  prac* 


*  Sec  what  he  Mud  to  Mr.  Molooc,  pp.  50.  $\  of  this  volumr. 
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tice  was  not  uniformly  conformable  to  what  he  pro- 
fessed. 

Let  the  question  be  considered  independent  of  moral 
and  religious  associations  ;  and  no  man  will  deny  that 
thousands,  in  many  instances,  act  against  conviction. 
Is  a  prodigal,  for  example,  an  hypocrite^  when  he  owns 
]ae  is  satisfied  that  his  extravagance  will  bring  him  to 
Tuin  and  misery  ?  We  are  sure  he  believes  it ;  but 
immediate  inclination,  strengthened  by  indulgence, 
prevails  over  that  belief  in  InBuenciug  his  conduct. 
Why  then  shall  credit  be  refused  to  the  sincerity  of 
those  who  acknowledge  their  persuasion  of  moral  and 
religious  duty,  yet  sometimes  fail  of  living  as  it  re- 
quires ?  I  heard  Dr.  Johnson  once  observe,  "  There  i& 
something  noble  in  publishing  truth,  though  it  con- 
demns one's  self."  ^  And  one  who  said  in  his  presence, 
^  he  had  no  notion  of  people  being  in  earnest  in  their 
^ood  professions,  whose  practice  was  not  suitable  to 
them,"  was  thus  reprimanded  by  him : — "  Sir,  are  you  so 
grossly  ignorant  of  human  nature  as  not  to  know  that 
a  man  may  be  very  sincere  in  good  principles,  without 
liaving  good  practice  ?  "  * 

But  let  no  man  encourage  or  soothe  himself  in  "  pre- 
sumptuous sin,"  from  knowing  that  Johnson  was  some- 
times hurried  into  indulgences  which  he  thought  cri^ 
minaL  I  have  exhibited  this  circumstance  as  a  shade 
in  so  great  a  character,  both  from  my  sacred  love  of 


^  Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,  3d.  edit.  p.  209.  On  the  lame 
•abject,  in  his  Letter  to  Mm.  Thrale,  dated  Nor.  29, 1783,  he  makes 
the  following  just  observation:  "  Life,  to  be  worthy  of  a  rational 
l>eing,  must  be  always  in  progression ;  we  must  always  purpose  to  do 
more  or  better  than  in  time  past.  The  mind  is  enlarged  and  elevated 
by  mere  purposes,  though  they  end  as  they  began,  by  airy  contem* 
plation.    We  compare  and  judge,  though  we  do  not  practise.** 

*  Ibid.  p.  374- 
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truth,  and  to  shew  that  he  was  not  so  weakly  scnipu- 
lous  as  he  has  been  represented  by  those  who  imagine 
that  the  sins,  of  which  a  deep  sense  was  upon  his  mind, 
were  merely  sucli  little  venial  trifles  as  pouring  milk 
into  his  tea  on  Good-Friday.  His  understanding  will 
be  defended  by  my  statement,  if  his  consistency  of 
conduct  Ix'  in  some  degree  impaired.  But  what  wise 
man  would,  for  momentary  gratifications,  deliberately 
subject  himself  to  suflier  such  uneasiness  as  we  find  was 
experienced  by  Johnson  in  reviewing  his  conduct  as  com- 
pared with  his  notion  of  the  ethicks  of  the  gospel  ?  Let 
the  following  passages  be  kept  in  remembrance :  "  O 
God,  giver  and  preserver  of  all  life,  by  whose  power  I 
was  created,  and  by  whose  providence  I  am  sustained^ 
look  down  upon  me  with  tenderness  and  mercy ;  grant 
that  I  may  not  have  been  created  to  be  finally  destroyed ; 
that  I  may  not  be  preserved  to  add  wicketlness  to 
wickedness."^ — "  O  Lord,  let  me  not  sink  into  total  de- 
pravity ;  k)ok  down  upon  me,  and  rescue  meat  last  from 
the  captivity  of  sin.**  * — "  Almighty  and  most  merciful 
Father,  who  has  continued  my  life  from  year  to  year, 
grant  that  by  longer  life  I  may  become  less  desirous  of 
sinful  pleasures,  and  more  careful  of  eternal  happiness.'*' 
— •*  Let  not  my  years  be  multiplied  to  increase  my  guilt ; 
but  as  my  age  advances,  let  me  l)ecome  more  pure  in 
my  thoughts,  more  regular  in  my  desires,  and  more 
obedient  to  thy  laws."  *  "  Forgive,  O  merciful  Lord^ 
whatever  1  have  done  contrary  to  thy  laws.  Give  me 
such  a  sense  of  my  wickedness  as  may  produce  true 
cx)ntntion  and  effectual  repentance:  so  that  when  I 
shall  bo  called  into  another  state,  I  may  be  received 
among  the  sinners  to  whom  sorrow  and  reformatiofn 

V  Pniyera  and  MediUtioiM,  p.  47.  *  Ibid.  p.  68. 

t  Ibid.  p.  84.  1  Ibid.  P.120L 
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have    obtained   pardon,    for   Jesus  Christ's    sake. 
Amen."  ' 

Such  was  the  distress  of  mind,  such  the  penitence  of 
Johnson,  in  his  hours  of  privacy,  and  in  his  devout  ap- 
proaches to  his  Maker.  His  sincerity,  therefore,  must 
appear  to  every  candid  mind  unquestionable. 

It  is  of  essential  consequence  to  keep  in  view,  that 
there  was  in  this  excellent  man's  conduct  no  false  prin- 
ciple of  commutation,  no  deliberate  indulgence  in  sin, 
in  consideration  of  a  counterbalance  of  duty.  His  of- 
fending, and  his  repenting,  were  distinct  and  separate :  ^ 
and  when  we  consider  his  almost  unexampled  attention 
to  truth,  his  inflexil>le  integrity,  his  constant  piety,  who 
will  dare  to  "  cast  a  stone  at  him?"  Besides,  let  it 
never  be  forgotten,  that  he  cannot  be  charged  with  any 
offence,  indicating  badness  of  hearty  any  thing  dis- 
honest, base,  or  malignant ;  but,  that,  on  the  contrary^ 
he  was  charitable  in  an  extraordinary  degi'^e  :  so  that 
even  in  one  of  his  own  rigid  judgements  of  himself, 
(Easter-eve,  1781,)  while  he  says,  "I  have  corrected  no 
external  habits ; "  he  is  obliged  'to  own,  "  I  hope  that 
since  my  last  communion  I  have  advanced,  by  pious 
reflections,  in  my  submission  to  God,  and  my  benevo- 
lence to  man."* 

I  am  conscious  that  this  is  the  most  difficult  and  dan- 
gerous part  of  my  biographical  work,  and  I  cannot  but 
be  very  anxious  concerning  it.  I  trust  that  I  have  got 
through  it,  preserving  at  once  my  regard  to  truth, — to 
my  friend, — and  to  the  interests  of  virtue  and  religion. 

*  Prayers  and  Meditations,  p.  ISO. 

3  Dr.  Johnson  related,  with  very  earnest  approbation,  a  story  of  a 
gentleman,  who,  in  an  impulse  of  passion,  overcame  the  nrtue  oi  a 
young  woman.  When  she  said  to  him,  '*  I  am  afraid  we  have  done 
wrong  ! "  he  answered,  **  Yes,  we  have  done  wrong ; — for  I  would 
not  debauch  her  mind." 

4  Proyen  and  Meditations,  p.  192. 
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Nor  can  T  apprehend  that  more  harm  can  ensue  from  the 
knowledge  of  the  irregularities  of  Johnson,  guarded  as 
I  have  stated  it,  than  from  knowing  that  Addison  and 
Parnell  were  intemperate  in  the  use  of  wine;  which  he 
himself,  in  his  Lives  of  those  celebrated  writers  and 
pious  men,  has  not  forlxnnc  to  record. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  give  a  very  minute  detail 
of  the  particulars  of  Johnson's  remaining  days,  of  whom 
it  was  now  evident,  that  the  crisis  was  fast  approaching, 
when  he  must  "  die  like  men,  and  fall  tike  one  of  the 
Princes^  Yet  it  will  he  instructive,  as  well  as  gi-ati- 
iying  to  the  curiosity  of  my  readers,  to  record  a 
few  circumstances,  on  the  authenticity  of  which  they 
may  perfectly  rely,  as  I  have  been  at  the  utmost  pains 
to  obtain  an  accurate  account  of  his  lost  ilbiess,  from 
the  best  authority. 

Dr.  Heberden,  Dr.  Brocklesby,  Dr.  Warren,  and  Dr. 
Butter,  physicians,  generously  attended  him,  without 
accepting  any  fees,  as  did  Mr.  Cruikshank,  surgeon ; 
and  all  that  could  be  done  from  professional  skill  and 
ability,  was  tried,  to  prolong  a  life  so  truly  valuable. 
He  himself,  indeed,  having,  on  account  of  his  very  bad 
constitution,  Ix^en  perpetually  applying  himself  to  me- 
dical inquiries,  united  his  own  efforts  with  those  of  the 
gentlemen  who  attended  him  ;  and  imagining  that  the 
dropsical  collection  of  water  which  oppressed  him  might 
be  drawn  off  by  making  incisions  in  his  body,  he,  with 
his  usual  resolute  defiance  of  pain,  cut  deep,  when  he 
thought  that  his  surgeon  had  done  it  too  tenderly.^ 


*  Tliis  bold  experiment,  Sir  John  Huwkins  hu  related  in  such  a 
mtnner  u  to  saggest  a  charge  against  Johnson  of  intentionalij 
hastening  \\\\  end ;  a  charge  ao  rery  inconsistent  with  hii  character 
in  ever)*  rc»pcct*  that  it  it  injurious  eren  to  refute  it,  a«  Sir  John 
baa  thought  it  neceuary  to  do.  It  is  evident,  that  what  John.v)D  did 
in  hope*  of  relief,  indicntcd  an  extraordinary  eagemesa  to  retard  hit 
diuolutton. 
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About  eight  or  ten  days  before  his  death,  when  Dr. 
iBrocklesby  paid  him  his  morning  visit,  he  seemed  very 
low  and  desponding,  and  said,  "  I  have  been  as  a  dy- 
ing man  all  night."     He  then  emphatically  broke  out 
in  the  words  of  Shakspcarc, 

*'  Cun'st  thou  not  minUtGr  lo  *  mind  dUeos'd: 
•'  Pluck  from  the  memory  n  rooted  sorrow  ; 
•*  Riwc  out  the  wriitcn  troubles  of  the  brain  ; 
"  And,  with  some  sweet  oblivious  antidote, 
**  Cleanfte  the  utuff'd  bottom  of  that  penloffs  stuff, 
•'  Which  weighs  upon  the  heart  ?  " 

To  which  Dr,  Brocklesby  readily  answered  from  the 
same  great  poet : 


therein  the  pAtient 


'*  Must  mini«ler  to  himiielf." 

Johnson  expressed  himself  much  satisfied  with  the  ap- 
plication. 

On  another  day  after  this,  when  talking  on  the  sub- 
ject of  prayer,  Dr.  Brocklesby  repeated  from  Juvenal, 
"  Orandum  «/,  ui  sit  menx  sana  in  corpore  sano" 

and  so  on  to  tJie  end  of  the  tenth  satire  ;  but  in  running- 
it  quickly  over,  lie  happened,  in  the  line, 

**  Qui  tpothan  vita  exiremum  inter  manera  ponat," 

to  pronounce  suprernum  for  e,vt  re  mum  ;  at  which  John- 
son's critical  ear  instantly  took  offence,  and  discours- 
ing vehemently  on  the  unmetrical  effect  of  puch  a  lapse, 
he  shewed  himself  as  full  as  ever  of  the  spiiit  of  the 
grammarian. 

Having  no  other  relations,*  it  had  been  for  some  time 


4 


*  [The  authour  in  a  former  page  has  shewn  the  inju.stice  of  Str 
John  Flawkin.s's  charge  against  Johnson,  with  respect  to  a  penon  of 
the  name  of  Hecly,  wtiom  he  has  inaccurately  represented  as  a  relR* 
tion  of  Johoson'i.  See  p.  378.— Thai  Johnson  was  anxious  to  dis- 
cover whether  any  of  his  relations  were  living,  is  evinced  by  the  fol- 
lowing letter,  nriuen  not  long  before  he  made  his  Will : 
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Johnson's  intention  to  make  a  libera!  provision  for  his 
faithful  servant,   Mr.  Francis  Barber,   whom  lie  looked 
upon  as  parliculaHy  under  his  protection,  and  whom  he 
had  all  along  treated  truly  as  an  humble  friend.  Having 
asked  Dr.  Brocklesby  what  would  be  a  proper  annuity 
to  a  favourite  servant,  and  lieing  answered  that  it  must 
depend  on  the  circumstances  of  tlie  master ;  and,  that 
iu  the  case  of  a  nobleman,  fifty  pouuds  a-year  was  con- 
sidered as  an  adequate  reward  for  many  years'  faithful 
service ; — "  Then,   (said  Johnson,)   shall   I  be  iwbUiS' 
simuSt  for  I  mean  to  leave  Frank  seventy  pounds  a-year, 
and  I  desire  you  to  tell  him  sa'*     It  is  strange,  how- 
ever, to  think,  that  Johnson  was  not  free  from  that  ge- 
neral weakness  of  hcing   averse   to  execute   a  will,  so 
that  he  delayed  it  from  time  to  time ;  and  had  it  not 
been  for  Sir  John  tlawkJns^s  repeatedly  urging  it,  I 
tliink  it  is  probable  tliat  Ids  kind  resolution  would  not 
have  been  fulfilled.     After  making  one,   which,  as  Sir 


TO    TBB    BEV.   DK.    VYSE^    H?    tAMBBTH. 
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"  I  AM  desirous  to  know  whether  Charles  Scrimshaw,  of 
Woodiefise  (I  think,)  in  your  father's  neighbourhood,  be  now  living  ; 
what  IB  his  condition,  and  where  he  may  be  found.  If  you  can  con- 
veniently make  any  inquiry  about  him,  and  can  do  it  without  delay, 
it  will  be  on  act  of  great  kindness  to  me,  he  being  very  nearly  related 
to  me.  I  beg  [you]  to  pardon  thti  trouble. 
"  I  am,  Sir, 

'*  Your  roost  humble  servant, 
"  Bolt-court.  Fleet-street,  "  Sam.  JoBHsoir.** 

Nov.  2<),  178*. 

In  coDfonnity  to  the  vnh  exprtned  in  the  preceding  letter,  an 
ioqairy  was  made,  but  no  descendants  of  Charles  ScrlmslMw  or  of  bia 
sisters,  were  discovered  to  be  living.  Dr.  Vyse  informs  me.  that  Dr. 
Johnson  told  him,  "  he  wm  disappointed  in  the  inquiries  he  had 
made  after  his  relations."  There  is  therefore  no  ground  whatsoever 
for  avj^Maing  that  be  was  unmindful  of  them,  or  neglected  Ibem* 
Mk£vv«.] 
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John  Hawkins  informs  us,  extended  no  further  than  the 
promised  annuity,  Johnson's  final  disposition  of  his  pro- 
perty was  established  by  a  Will  and  Codicil,  of  which 
copies  are  subjoined.' 


7  Ik  the  name  up  God.     Auek.     I,  Samuel  Johhsost,  being 
in  fall  poTtession  of  my  faculties,  but  fearing  thift  ntght  may  put  on 
end  to  my  life,  do  ordain  this  my  last  \V'iU  and  Testament.     I  be- 
quentli  to  Gun,  a  soul  polluted  by  many  sins,  but  I  hope  purified  by 
Je&us  Christ.— I  leave  seven  hundred  imH  fifty  pounds  in  the  hands 
of  Bennet  Langton,  Esq.  :  three  hundred  pounds  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Barclay  and  Mr.  Perkins,  brewers  ;  one  hundred  and  tifty  pounds  in 
the  hands  of  Dr.  Percy,  Bishop  of  Dromore ;  one  thousand  pounds, 
thnc per  cent,  annuities  in  the  publick  funds;  and  one  hundred 
pounds  DOW  lying  by  me  in  ready  money:  all  these  before-mentioned 
ftums  and  property  I  leave,   I  say.  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  Sir  John 
Hawkins,  and  Dr.  William  Scott,  of  Doctor's  Commons,  iiji  trust,  for 
the  following  tises  : — That  is  to  sfiy,  to  pay  to  the  representatives  of 
the  late  UHUiam  Innys»  bookseller,  in  St.  Paul's  Church-yard,  the 
sum  of  two  hundred  pounds ;  to  Mrs.  White,  ray  female  servant, 
one  hundred  pounds  slock  in  the  three  per  cent-  annuities  aforesaid. 
The  rest  of  the  aforesaid  iums  of  money  and  property,  together  with 
my  books,  plate,  and  household  furniture,  I  leave  to  the  before-men- 
tioned Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Sir  John  Hawkins,  and   Dr.  William 
Scott^  also  in  trust,  to  be  applied,  after  paying  my  debts,  to  the  use 
of  Francis  Barber,  my  man-servant,  a  negro,  in  such  manner  as  ihey 
shall  judge  most  fit  and  available  to  his  benefit.     And  I  appoint  the 
aforesaid  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Sir  John  Hawkins  and  Dr.  William 
Scott,  sole  executors  of  this  my  last  will  and  testament,  hereby  re- 
Toking  all  former  wills  and  testaments  whatever.  In  witness  whereof 
I  hereunto  subscribe  my  namej  and  affix  my  seal,  this  eighth  day  of 
December,  1784. 

"  Sam.  Johxboh,  (L.S.) 

"  Signed,  sealed,  published,  declr.red,  and  delivered,  by  the 

»ald  testator,  as  his  last  will  and  testament,  in  the  pre* 

sence  of  us,  the  word  two  being  first  inserted  in  the 

opposite  page. 

"  Georoe  Strauah. 
'*  John  Dbsmoulims." 

"  By  way  of  Codicil  to  my  last  will  and  tesUment,  I,  Samiibl 
JouMOM,  give,  devise,  and  bequeath,  my  ne«8uage  or  teaemeat 
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The  consideration  of  numerous  papers  of  which  he 
was  |>ossessed,  seems  to  have  struck   Johnson's  mindi 


situate  at  Lich&eld.  in  the  county  of  Stafford,  with  the  nppurtenances 
in  the  tenure  and  occupation  of  Mr^.  Bond,  uf  Lichfield  Rforesaid,  or 
of  Mr.  Hinchman,  her  under>teniint,  to  my  executors,  in  trust,  to 
sell  and  dispose  of  the  same  ;  and  the  money  arising  from  such  sale 
1  gire  and  bequeath  as  follows,  v'li.  to  ThomoM  and   Benjamin,  the 

Bonii  of  Fiaher  Johnson,    late  of  Leicester,   and Whiting, 

daughter  of  Thomtu  Johnson,  late  of  Coventry,  and  the  grand- 
daughter of  the  ftaid  Thomas  Johnson,  one  full  and  equnl  fourth  part 
each  ;  but  in  caie  there  shall  be  more  gmnd-daughtcrA  rimn  one  of 
the  said  Thomas  Johnson,  living  at  the  time  of  my  decea-ic,  I  gire 
and  bcquenth  the  part  or  ^hare  of  that  one  to  and  equally  between 
such  grnnd-daughlers.  1  give  and  bequeath  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rogers, 
of  Berkley,  near  Froora.  in  the  county  of  Somerset,  the  sum  of  one 
hundred  pound<i,  requesting  hrm  to  apply  the  Knme  towards  the  main- 
tenance of  Elizabeth  Heme,  a  lunatick.  I  also  give  and  bequeath 
to  my  god -children,  the  son  and  daughter  of  Mauritius  Lowe,  painter^ 
each  of  them,  one  hundred  pounds  of  my  stock  in  the  three  per  cent' 
consolidated  annuities,  to  be  applied  and  disposed  of  by  and  at  the 
discretion  of  my  executors,  in  the  education  or  settlement  in  the  world 
of  them  my  said  legatees.  Also  I  give  and  bequeath  to  Sir  John 
Hawkins,  one  of  my  Executors,  the  Anna1e«  Ecclesiastic!  of  Baro- 
nius,  and  Holinshed's  and  Stowc's  Chronicles,  .ind  td*o  an  octavo 
Common  Pniyer-B<xiL;.  I'o  Uennet  Langton,  Ksq.  I  give  and  be- 
queath my  Polyglot  Bible.  To  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  my  great 
French  Dictionary,  by  Martinicre,  and  my  own  copy  of  my  folio 
English  Dictionary,  of  the  last  revision.  To  Dr.  William  Scott,  one 
of  my  Executor*,  the  Dictionnatre  de  Commerce,  and  Lectius's  edi- 
tion  of  the  Greek  Poetn.  To  Mr.  Windham.  Poeta  (irarci  Heroici 
per  Henricum  Stephanum.  To  the  Uev.  Mr.  Strahan.  vicar  of  Lsling* 
ton.  in  Middlesex,  Mill's  Greek  Testament,  Bexa's  Greek  Testament, 
by  Stephens,  all  my  Latin  Bibles,  and  my  Greek  Bible,  by  Weche- 
lius.  To  Dr.  Heberden,  Dr.  Brockle«by.  Dr.  Butler,  and  Mr. 
Cniikshank,  the  surgeon  who  attended  me.  Mr.  Holder,  my  apothe- 
cary, Gerard  Hamilton,  Esq.  Mrs.  Gardiner,  of  Snow- hill.  Mm. 
Frances  Reynolds,  Mr,  Hoole.  and  the  Reverend  Mr.  Hoole,  his  son, 
each  a  book  at  their  election,  to  keep  as  a  token  of  remembrance. 
1  also  give  and  bequeath  to  Mr.  John  Dcsmoulins.  two  hundred 
poundi  consolidated  three  per  cent,  annuities:  and  to  Mr.  Sastrcv, 
the  Italian  Master,  the  sum  of  five  pounda,  to  be  laid  out  in  books 
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with  a  sudden  anxiety,  and  as  they  were  in  ^reat  con- 
fusion, it  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  he  bad  not  eo- 


of  piety  for  his  own  use.  And  whereas  the  said  Bennet  Langton  hath 
agp^ed  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  serea  handred  and  fiftj  poumk, 
mentioned  in  my  Will  to  be  in  his  hands,  to  grant  and  secure  an  an- 
nuity of  seventy  pounds  payable  during  the  life  of  me  and  my  serraiit; 
Francis  Barber,  and  the  life  of  the  surrifor  of  ns,  to  Mr.  Geoige 
Stubbs,  in  trust  for  us  ;  ray  mind  and  will  is,  that  in  case  of  my  de- 
cease before  the  said  agreement  shall  be  perfected,  the  said  sura  of 
aeven  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  and  the  bond  for  securing  the  smA 
sum,  shall  go  to  the  said  Francis  Barber ;  and  I  hereby  give  and  be- 
queath to  him  the  same,  in  lieu  of  the  bequest  in  bu  favour,  coaknocd 
in  my  said  will.  And  I  hereby  empower  my  Executors  to  dedacC 
and  retain  all  expences  that  shall  or  may  be  incurred  in  the  execution 
of  my  said  Will,  or  of  this  Codicil  thereto,  out  of  such  estate  and  ef- 
fects as  I  shall  die  possessed  of.  AU  the  rest,  reaidue,  and  rcmuaiker, 
of  my  estate  and  effects  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  said  Executon, 
in  trust  for  the  said  Francis  Barber,  his  Exccuton,  and  Adnuniatm- 
ton.    Witness  my  hand  and  seal,  this  ninth  day  of  December,  1784. 

**  Sam.  JoHNsoa,  (US.) 

^'  Signed,  sealed,  published,  declared,  and  delivered,  by  the  mid 
Samuel  Johnson,  as,  and  for  a  Codicil  to  his  last  Will  and  To* 
tament,  in  the  pnaence  of  us,  who,  in  his  presence,  and  at  bk 
request,  and  also  in  the  presence  of  each  other,  have  bcicto 
aubacribed  our  names  as  witneases. 

"  JoHM  CoPLar. 
"  William  GiBto» 
**  HsHaT  Cole.*' 

Upon  these  testamentary  deeds  it  is  proper  to  make  a  fas  ohsow 
nations. 

His  express  declaration  with  his  dying  bfcath  ai  a  Christiaa^  aa  it 
had  been  often  practised  in  such  solemn  writiaga,  was  <€real  cone- 
qaraee  from  this  great  man,  for  the  coovictkm  of  a  mind  aqa^ 
acBte  and  stroog,  might  well  overbalance  the  AMibte  of  Mbers  wk» 
wcR  Mb  coatemporaries^  The  ezprcsaioB  poUmted,  mbj,  to  aaai^ 
onwy  an  inprcasioB  of  more  than  ordinary  can(aniiiatio»;  kttdMl 
h  Mt  warranted  by  ita  genuine  mcaaing,  aa  appeaia  from  **  Tha 
BaMUcr,"  No.  4fi.  The  aama  wonl  is  vacd  ia  the  wiB  of  Dv.  T 
» Biidn^ef  Unoalo,  who  wo>  piety  itiriC 
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trusted  some  faithful  and  discreet  person  with   the  care 
and  selection  of  them ;  instead  of  which,  he,  in  a  pre- 

His  legacy  of  two  hundred  pounds  lo  (he  represenUiii\-e!i  of  Mr. 
Innys,  bookseller,  in  St.  Paul's  Church-yard,  proceeded  from  a  very 
worthy  motive.  He  told  Sir  John  Hawkins  that  his  father  having 
become  a  bankrupt,  Mr.  Innys  hud  assisted  liim  with  money  or  credit 
lo  continue  his  business.  "  This,  (tsaid  he,)  I  consider  as  an  obliga- 
tion on  me  to  be  grateful  to  his  descendants." 

The  amount  of  his  property  proved  to  be  considerably  more  than 
be  had  supposed  it  to  be.  Sir  John  Hawkins  estlmutes  the  bequest 
to  Francis  Barber  at  a  sura  little  short  of  6ftecn  hundred  pounds, 
including  an  annuity  of  seventy  pounds  to  be  paid  to  him  by  Mr. 
Langton,  in  con:) ide ration  of  seven  hundred  nnd  fifty  pounds,  which 
Johnson  had  lent  to  that  gentleman.  Sir  John  seems  not  a  little 
angry  at  this  hequest,  and  mutters  "  a  caveat  against  ostentatious 
bounty  and  favour  to  negroes."  But  surely  when  a  man  has  money 
entirely  of  his  own  ncquisiiiooj  especially  when  he  has  no  near  rela- 
tions, he  may.  without  blame,  disjtosc  of  it  as  he  pleases,  and  with 
great  propriety  to  a  faithful  servant.  Mr.  Barber,  by  the  recom- 
mendstion  of  his  master,  retired  to  Lichfield,  where  he  might  pass 
the  rest  of  his  days  in  comfort. 

It  has  been  objected  that  Johnson  has  omitted  many  of  his  best 
friends,  when  leaving  iHXika  to  several  a*  tokeas  of  his  lost  remem- 
brance. The  names  of  Ur.  Adam«,  Dr.  Taylor,  iJr.  liurney,  Mr. 
Hector,  Mr.  Murphy,  the  Authour  of  this  work,  and  others  who  were 
intimate  with  him,  arc  not  to  be  found  in  his  Will.  This  may  be 
accounted  for  by  consudering,  that  as  he  was  very  near  his  dissolution 
at  the  time,  he  probably  mentioned  such  as  happened  to  occur  to 
bim  ;  and  that  he  may  have  recollected,  that  he  hod  formerly  shewn 
others  such  proofs  of  his  regard,  that  it  wan  not  necrfAnry  to  crowd 
his  U'il)  with  their  names.  Mrs.  Lucy  Porter  was  much  dis^eased 
that  nothing  was  left  to  her;  bat  besides  what  I  have  now  stated* 
thite  ibould  have  considered,  that  she  had  left  nothing  to  Johnson  by 
her  Will,  which  was  made  during  his  life  time,  aa  appeared  at  her 
decease. 

His  enumerating  several  persons  in  one  group,  and  leaving  them 
*'  each  a  book  at  their  election,"  might  possibly  have  given  oeca- 
aton  to  a  curious  qumtion  as  to  the  order  of  choice,  had  they  not 
lockily  6xed  on  different  books.  His  Ubrnry.  though  by  no  meant 
handsome  in  its  appearance,  was  sold  by  Mr.  Chtiiitie.  for  two  hun- 
dred and  forty-seven  pouods,  nine  shillings ;  many  people  bctag  dc- 
•tRniB  to  have  a  book  which  had  beloiigad  to  Johnson.  In  many  of 
VOL.  IV.  a   E 
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cipitate  manner,  burnt  large  masses  of  them^  with  little 
regard,  as  I  apprehend,  to  discrimination.  Not  that  I 
suppose  we  have  thus  been  deprived  of  any  compositions 
which  he  had  ever  intended  for  the  publick  eye;  but 
from  what  escaped  the  flames  I  judge  that  many  curious 
circumstances,  relating  both  to  himself  and  other  lite- 
rary characters,  have  perished. 

Two  very  valuable  articles,  I  am  sure,  we  have  lost, 
which  were  two  quarto  volumes,  containing  a  fuD,  fair, 
and  most  particular  account  of  his  own  life,  fi*om  his 
earliest  recollection.  I  owned  to  him,  that  having  ac- 
cidentally seen  them,  I  had  read  a  great  deal  in  them ; 
and  apologizing  for  the  liberty  I  had  taken,  asked  him 
if  I  could  help  it.  He  placidly  answered,  "  Why, 
Sir,  I  do  not  think  you  could  have  helped  it.*  I  stud 
that  I  had,  for  once  in  my  life,  felt  half  an  inclination 
to  commit  theft.  It  had  come  into  my  mind  to  carry 
off  those  two  volumes,  and  never  see  him  more.  Upon 
my  enquiring  how  this  would  have  affected  him,  *•  Sir, 
(said  he,)  I  believe  I  should  have  gone  mad."  ^ 

them  he  had  written  little  notes :  sometimes  tender  memorials  of  his 
departed  wife  ;  as»  "  This  was  dear  Tetty's  book : "  sometimes  oc- 
casional remarks'of  different  sorts.  Mr.  Lysons,  of  Clifford's  Inn, 
has  favoured  me  with  the  two  following : 

"  In  '  Holy  Rules  and  Helps  to  Devotion  by  Bryan  Dnppa,  Lord 
Bishop  of  Winton,*  Preca  quidam  videtur  diligenter  tractasse  ;  spero 
non  inauditm" 

In  "  The  Rossicrucian  infallible  Axiomata,  by  John  Heydon. 
Gent."  prefixed  to  which  are  some  verses  addressed  to  the  authour, 
signed  Ambr.  Waters,  A.M.  Coll.  Ex.  Oxon.  "  These  Latin  verses 
Voere  toriiten  to  Hobbes  by  Bathurst,  upon  his  Treatise  on  Human 
Nature,  and  have  no  rdation  to  the  book. An  odd  fraud:* 

[Francis  Barber,  Dr.  Johnson's  principal  legatee,  died  in  the  in- 
firmary at  Stafford,  after  undergoing  a  painful  operation,  Feb.  13, 
1801.  Malone.]  [Barber  was  about  fifty-six  years  old.  See  some 
anecdotes  of  him,*Gent.  Mag.  No.  Ixiii.  p.  619.    A.  C] 

'  One  of  these  volumes^  Sir  John  Hawkins  informs  us,  he  put 
into  his  pocket ;  for  which  the  cxcme  he  states  is,  that  he  meant  to 
repserve-it  from  AdUag^  into  the  hands  of  a  person  whom  he  detcribea 
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During  his  last  illness,  Johnson  experienced  the 
steady  and  kind  attachment  of  his  numerous  friends. 
Mr.  Hoolc  has  drawn  up  a  narrative  of  what  passed  in 
the  visits  which  he  paid  him  during  that  time,  from  the 
10th  of  November  to  the  13th  of  December,  the  day  of 
his  death,  inclusive,  and  has  favoured  me  with  a  peru- 
sal of  it,  with  permission  to  make  extracts,  which  I 
have  done.  Nobody  was  more  attentive  to  him  than 
Mr-  Langton,'  to  whom  he  tenderly  said,  Te  teneam 
moriens  dejicierite  vianu.  And  I  think  it  highly  to  the 
honour  of  Mr.  Windham,  that  his  important  occupa- 
tions as  an  active  statesman  did  not  prevent  him  from 
paying  assiduous  rcs|)ect  to  the  dying  Sage  whom  he 
revered.  Mr.  Langton  informs  me,  tliat,  "  one  day 
he  found  Mr.  Burke  and  four  or  five  more  friends  sitting 
with  Johnson.  Mr.  Burke  said  to  him,  '  I  am  afraid. 
Sir,  such  a  number  of  us  may  be  oppressive  to  you.* — 
*  No,  Sir,  (said  Johnson,)  it  is  not  so ;  and  I  must  be 
in  a  wretched  state,  indeed,  when  your  company  would 

80 as  to  make  itinfficiently  clear  wlto  is  meant:  "having  strong 
reasons,  {!iaid  he,)  to  suspect  that  this  man  might  6ik1  and  make  ao 
ill  use  of  the  book."  Why  Sir  John  should  tiuppose  that  the  gen- 
tleman alluded  to  would  act  in  this  manner,  he  han  not  thought  fit 
to  explain.  But  nhat  he  did  %vas  not  approved  of  by  John.ton  ; 
who,  upon  being  acquainted  of  it  without  delay  by  a  friend,  exprcsseil 
great  indignation,  and  wnrmly  insisleil  on  the  book  being  delivered 
up;  and,  afterwards,  in  the  supposition  of  hia  miuing  it,  without 
knowing  by  whom  it  had  been  taken,  he  said,  **  Sir,  !  should  have 
gone  out  of  the  world  disinistin^  half  mankind."  Sir  John  next  day 
wrote  ft  Iftter  to  Johnson,  assigning  reasons  for  his  conduct ;  upon 
which  Juhnxon  observed  to  Mr.  Langton,  "  Bishop  Sanderson  could 
not  have  dictated  a  better  letter.  1  could  almost  say.  Melius  est  sic 
penituisse  ^tam  non  etr/Use"  The  agitation  into  which  Johnson 
was  thrown  liy  thin  incident,  probably  made  him  hastily  bum  thoae 
precious  records  which  must  ever  be  regretted. 

*  [Mr.  Langton,  whose  name  so  often  occurs  in  these  volumes, 
surrivcd  Johnson  several  years.  Me  died  at  Southampton,  Dcv- 
18,  1801,  aged  sLMy-five.     Malcke.] 
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not  be  a  delight  to  me.*  Mr.  Burke,  in  a  tremulous 
voice,  expressive  of  being  very  tenderly  affected^  re- 
plied, '  My  dear  Sir,  you  have  always  been  too  good 
to  me/  Immediately  afterwards  he  went  away.  This 
was  the  last  circumstance  in  the  acquaintance  of  these- 
two  eminent  men."  '  ^ 

The  following  particulars  of  his  conversation  within 
a  few  days  of  his  death,  I  give  on  the  authority  of 
Mr.  John  Nichols  : ' 

9  9  [Mrs.  Carter,  in  one  of  her  letters  to  Mrs.  Montague,  saj's, 
**  I  see  by  the  papers,  that  Dr.  Johnson  is  dead.  In  extent  of  learn- 
ing, and  exquisite  purity  of  mora!  writing,  he  has  left  no  superior, 
and  I  fear  very  few  equals.  His  virtues  and  his  piety  were  founded 
on  the  steadiest  of  Christian  principles  and  hiith.  His  faults,  I 
firmly  believe,  arose  from  the  irritations  of  a  most  suffering  state  of 
nervous  constitution,  which  scarcely  ever  allowed  him  *a  'moment's 
case." 

To  this  passage,  the  amiable  Editor  of  Mrs.  Carter's  Letters  sub- 
joins the  following  note: 

*'  Mrs.  Carter  told  the  Editor,  that,  in  one  of  the  last  conversa- 
tions which  she  had  with  this  eminent  moralist,  she  told  him  that  she 
had  never  known  him  say  any  thing  contrary  to  the  principles  of  the 
Christian  religion.  He  seized  her  hand  with  great  emotion,  ex- 
claiming, '  You  know  this,  and  bear  witness  to  it  when  I  am  gone ! ' " 
—Mrs.  Carter's  Letters  to  Mrs.  Montague,  Vol.  III.  p.  234.    A.  C] 

'  On  the  same  undoubted  authority,  I  give  a  few  articles,  which 
should  have  been  inserted  in  chronological  order,  but  which,  now 
that  they  are  before  me,  I  should  be  sorry  to  omit : 

.  "  In  1736,  Dr.  Johnson  had  a  particular  inclination  to  have  been 
engaged  as  an  assistant  to  the  Reverend  Mr.  Budworth,  then  head 
master  of  the  Grammar-school,  at  Brewood,  in  Staffordshire,  '  an 
excellent  person,  who  possessed  every  talent  of  a  perfect  instructor 
of  youth,  in  a  degree  which,  (to  use  the  words  of  one  of  the  brightest 
ornaments  of  literature,  the  Reverend  Dr.  Hurd,  Bishop  of  Wor- 
cester,) has  been  rarely  found  in  any  of  that  profession  since  the 
days  of  Quintilian.'  Mr.  Budworth, '  who  was  less  known  in  his  life- 
time, from  that  obscure  situation  to  which  the  caprice  of  fortune  oft 
condemns  the  most  accomplished  characters,  than  his  highest  merit 
deserved,*  had  been  bred  under  Mr.  Blackwell,  at  Market  Bosworth, 
where  Johnson  was  some  time  an  usher;  which  night  natamllj 
lead  to  the  appUcaUon.    Mr.  Budworth  was  ccitainly  no  stnunger  to 
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**  He  &a.id,  that  the  Parliamentary  Debates  were  the 
only  part  of  his  writing^s  'whicli  then  pave  him  any 
compunction :  hut  that  at  tlie  time  he  wrote  them,  he 


the  learning  or  abllitin  of  John»on»  as  he'more  than  once  lamented 
Ins  hnring  been  under  the  necessity  of  declining  the  engngement* 
from  an  opprehen&ion  that  the  paralylick  aSeciion,  under  which  our 
great  Philologist  Uboured]lhrough  life,  might  become  the  object  of 
imitation  or  of  ridicule,  among  his  pupils." — Captain  Uudworth,  hts 
grandson,  has  confirmed  to  me  Hits  anecdote. 

*'  Among  the  early  associates  of  Johnson,  at  St.  John's  Gate,  was 
Samuel  Boyac,  well  known  bv  his  ingenious  productions;  and  not 
less  noted  for  his  imprudence.  It  was  not  unusual  fur  Boyse  to  be  & 
customer  to  the  pawnbroker.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  Ur.  John- 
son collected  a  ^um  of  money  to  redeem  his  friend's  clothes,  which 
in  two  days  after  were  pawned  again.  'The  sum,  (satd  Johnson) 
was  collected  by  sixpences,  at  a  time  when  to  me  sixpence  was  & 
aerious  consideration,* 

**  Speaking  one  day  of  a  penon  for  whom  he  had  a  reol  friend* 
ship,  but  in  whom  vanity  wait  somewhat  loo  predominant,  he  ob* 
served,  that  '  Kelly  was  so  fond  of  displaying  on  his  side- board  the 
plate  which  he  poueased>  that  he  added  to  it  his  spurs.  For  mjr 
part,  (said  he.)  I  never  yna  roaster  of  a  pair  of  spurs,  but  ontc  ;  and 
they  are  now  at  the  bottom  of  the  occeun.  liy  the  carelessness  of 
Bo^wcll's  servant,  they  were  dropped  from  the  end  of  the  boat,  oa 
our  return  from  the  Isle  of  Sky."  " 

The  late  Reverend  Mr.  Samuel  findcock,  having  been  introduced 
to  Dr.  Johnson,  by  Mr.  Nichols,  some  years  before  his  death,  thus 
expressed  himself  in  a  letter  to  that  gentleman  : 

•'  How  much  I  am  obligid  to  you  for  the  favour  you  did  me  in 
introducing  me  to  Dr.  Johnson  !  Tanthm  vidi  FirgUium.  But  ta 
have  seen  him,  ami  to  have  recei%*ed  a  testimony  of  respect  fron 
him,  was  enough.  1  recollect  all^thc  conversation,  and  shall  never 
forget  one  uf  his  expre&sion». — Speaking  of  Dr.  ]'**♦*•*,  (whost 
writings,  I  saw,  he  estimated  at  u  low  rale,)  he  snid,  *  You  have 
proved  him  as  deficient  in  pro6it^  as  he  is  in  learning.' — I  called 
lum  an  '  Iwiex- Scholar  f  '  but  he  was  not  willing  to  allow  bin  a 
claim  even  to  that  merit.  He  said,  *  th.it  he  borrowed  from  those 
who  had  been  borrowers  themselves,  und  did  not  know  that  the 
mistaken  he  adopted  had  been  answered  by  others.' — I  often  think  of 
our  short,  but  precious,  vi^tit  to  this  great  man.  1  shall  consider  it 
•s  s  kind  of  an  ara  in  my  life."  ■ 
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had  no  conception  he  was  imposing  upon  the  world, 
though  they  were  frequently  written  from  very  slender 
materials,  and  often  from  none  at  all, — the  mere  coin- 
age of  his  own  imagination.  He  never  wrote  any  part 
of  his  works  with  equal  velocity.  Three  columns  of  the 
Alagazine,  in  an  hour,  was  no  uncommon  effort,  which 
was  faster  than  most  persons  could  have  transcribed 
that  quantity. 

"  Of  his  friend  Cave,  he  always  spoke  with  great 
affection.  •  Yet,  (said  he,)  Cave,  (who  never  looked 
out  of  his  window,  but  with  a  view  to  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine,)  was  a  penurious  pay-master ;  he  would  con- 
tract for  lines  by  the  hundred,  and  expect  the  long 
hundred ;  but  he  was  a  good  man,  and  always  delighted 
to  have  his  friends  at  his  table.' " 

"  When  talking  of  a  regular  edition  of  his  own 
works,  he  said,  that  he  had  power  [from  the  book- 
sellers,] to  print  such  an  edition,  if  his  health  admitted 
it ;  but  had  no  power  to  assign  over  any  edition,  un- 
less he  could  add  notes,  and  so  alter  them  as  to  make 
them  new  works;  which  his  state  of  health  forbade 
him  to  think  of.  I  •  may  possibly  live,  (said  he)  or 
rather  breathe,  three  days,  or  perhaps  three  weeks; 
but  find  myself  daily  and  gradually  weaker." 

*'  He  said  at  another  time,  three  or  four  days  only 
before  his  death,  speaking  of  the  little  fear  he  had  of 
itfidergoing  a  chirurgical  operation,  '  I  would  give  one 
of  these  legs  for  a'  year  more  of  life,  I  mean  of  com- 
fortable life,  not  such  as  that  which  I  now  suffer ; ' — 
and  lamented  much  his  inability  to  read  during  his 
hours  of  restlessness.  *  I  used  formerly,  (he  added,) 
when  sleepless  in  bed,  to  read  like  a  Turk.^  ** 

**  Whilst  confined  by  his  last  illness,  it  was  his  re- 
gular practice  to  have  the  church  service  read  to  him, 
hy  some  attentive  and  friendly  Divine.     The  Rev.  Mr. 
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Hoole  performed  this  kind  office  in  my  presence  for  the 
last  time,  when,  by  his  own  desire,  no  moi*e  that»  the 
litany  was  read;  in  which  his  responses  were  in  the 
deep  and  sonorous  voice  which  Mr.  Boswell  has  occa- 
sionally noticed,  and  with  the  most  profound  devotion 
that  can  be  imagined.  His  hearing  not  bcin^  quite 
perfect,  lie  more  than  once  intenupted  Mr.  Hoole, 
with,  *  Louder,  my  dear  Sir,  louder,  I  entreat  you,  or 
you  pray  in  vain  ! ' — and,  when  the  service  was  ended, 
he,  with  great  earnestness,  turned  round  to  an  excel- 
lent lady  who  was  present,  saying-,  *  I  thank  you.  Ma- 
dam, very  heartily,  for  your  kindness  in  joining  me  in 
this  solemn  exercise.  Live  well,  I  conjure  you  ;  and 
you  will  not  feel  the  compunction  at  the  last,  which  I 
now  feel.'  So  truly  humble  were  the  thoughts  which 
this  great  and  good  man  entertained  of  his  own  ap- 
proaches to  religious  perfection. 

"  He  was  earnestly  invited  to  publish  a  volume  of 
Devotional  Exercises ;  but  this,  (though  he  listened 
to  the  proposal  with  much  complncenry,  and  a  large- 
sum  of  money  was  offered  for  it,)  he  declined,  from 
motives  of  the  sincerest  modesty. 

"  He  seriously  entertained  the  thought  of  translating 
Thuauus.  He  often  talked  to  me  on  the  subject  ;  and 
once,  in  particular,  when  I  was  rather  wishing  that  he 
would  favour  the  world,  and  gi-atify  his  Sovereign,  by 
a  Life  of  Spenser,  (which  he  said  that  he  wouKI  readily 
have  done,  had  he  been  able  to  obtain  any  new  mate- 
nala  for  the  purpose,)  he  adde<l,  '  I  have  been  thinking 
again,  Sir,  of  Tkuanm :  it  would  not  be  the  laborious 
tniik  which  you  have  supposed  it.  I  should  have  no 
trouble  but  that  of  dictation,  which  would  Ik  performed 
as  speedily  as  an  amanuensis  coidd  write." 

It  is  to  the  mutual  credit  of  Johnson  and  Divines  of 
diflferent  communions,  that   although  he  was  a  steady 
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Cburch-of-England  man,  there  was,  neverthdess,  miM^ 
agreeable  intercourse  between  hiin  and  them.     Let  me 
particularly  name  the  late  Mr.  La  Trobe,    and   Mr. 
Hutton,  of  the   Moravian   profession.      His   intiaiacy 
with  the  English  Benedictines,  at  Paris,  has  been  men* 
tioned  :  and  as  an  additional  proof  of  the  charity    in* 
which  he  lived  with  good  men  of  the  Romish  Church,  I 
am  happy  in  this  opportunity  of  recording  his  friend- 
ship with   the  Reverend  Thomas    Hussey,  D.  D,  his 
Catholick  Majesty's  Chaplain  of  Embassy  at  the  Court 
of  London,  that  very  respectable   man,  eminent   not 
only  for  his  powerful  eloquence  as  a  preacher,  but  for 
his   various  abilities   and  acqubitions. — Nay,    though 
Johnson  loved  a  Presbyterian  the  least  of  all,  this  did 
not  prevent   his  having  a  long  and  uninterrupted  social 
connection  with   the    Reverend   Dr.   James  Fordyce, 
who,  since  his  death,  hath  gratefully  celebrated  him  ia 
a  warm  strain  of  devotional  composition. 

Amidst  the  melancholy  clouds  which  hung  over  the 
dying  Johnson,  his  characteristical  manner  shewed  it- 
self  on  different  occasions. 

When  Dr.  Warren,  in  his  usual  style,  hoped  that  he 
was  better ;  his  answer  was,  "  No,  Sir ;  you  cannot  con- 
ceive with  what  acceleration  I  advance  towards  death." 

A  man  whom  he  had  never  seen  before  was  em- 
ployed one  night  to  sit  up  with  him.  Being  asked 
next  morning  how  he  liked  his  attendant,  his  answer 
was,  "  Not  at  all.  Sir:  the  fellow's  an  ideot ;  he  is  as 
aukward  as  a  turn-spit  when  first  put  into  the  wheel, 
and  as  sleepy  as  a  dormouse.** 

Mr.  Windham  having  placed  a  pillow  conveniently 
to  support  him,  he  thanked  him  for  his  kindness,  and 
said,  "  That  will  do,— all  that  a  pillow  can  do." 

He  repeated  with  great  spirit  a  poem,  consisting  of 
several  stanzas,  in  four  lines,  in  alternate  rhyme,  which 
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he  said  he  had  composed  some  years  before,'  on  occa- 
sion of  a  rich,  extravagant  young  genlleman's  coming 
of  age :  saying  lie  had  never  rei>eated  it  but  once  since 
he  composed  it,  and  had  given  but  one  copy  of  it.  That 
copy  was  given  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  now  Piozzi,  wlio  has 
published  it  in  a  Book  which  she  entitles  *'  British 
Synonimy,"  but  which  is  truly  a  collection  of  enter- 
taining remarks  and  stories,  no  matter  whether  accurate 
or  not.  Being  a  piece  of  exquisite  satire,  conveyed  in 
a  strain  of  pointed  vivacity  and  humour^  and  in  a  man- 
ner of  which  no  other  instance  is  to  be  found  in  John- 
son's writings,  I  shall  here  insert  it : 

Long*expected  one-and-tKcnty, 

Ling'ring  yenr.  nt  length  i^  flown  ; 
Pride  and  pleasure,  porap  and  plenty, 

Great  **»**«*^  ore  now  your  own. 

Loo8cn*d  from  the  Minor's  tether, 

Free  to  mnrtgngc  or  to  sell, 
Wi\d  AS  wind,  and  light  as  feather. 

Bid  the  suns  uf  thrift  fure well. 

Call  the  Bctsem.  Kate^  and  Jennies. 

All  the  names  that  banifth  care  ; 
Laviih  of  your  gnindsire'ii  guineas, 

Shew  the  ftpirit  uf  an  heir. 

All  that  prey  on  vice  and  folly 

Joy  to  *ee  their  quarry  fly : 
There  the  gamester,  liglit  and  jolly. 

There  the  lender,  gra?e  and  sly. 


*  [In  1730.  See  hn  Letter  lo  Mrs.  Thrale.  dated  August  8» 
1780.  **  Voa  bavc  heard  in  the  pnpen  how  *•*  is  come  to  age: 
I  hove  enclosed*  short  soog  of  congrutulation,  which  you  mu3t  not 
^hew  to  any  body.— It  is  odd  that  it  should  cume  into  any  body's 
head.  1  hope  you  will  read  it  with  candour;  it  is,  I  believe,  one  of 
the  aulhour's  first  essays  in  that  way  of  writing,  and  a  beginner  is 
always  to  be  treated  with  tcndemesH."     Malowb.] 
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Wealth,  my  lad,  was  made  to  wander. 

Let  it  wander  as  it  will ; 
Call  the  jockey,  call  the  pander. 

Bid  them  come  and  take  their  fill. 

When  the  bonny  blade  caronses. 

Pockets  full,  and  spirits  high — 
What  are  acres  ?  what  are  houses  ? 

Only  dirt,  or  wet  or  dry. 

Should  the  guardian  friend  or  mother 

Tell  (he  woea  of  tvilful  waste : 
Scorn  their  counanls,   scorn  their  pother,— 

You  can  hang  or  drown  at  last. 

As  he  opened  a  note  which  his  servant  brought  to 
him,  he  said,  "  An  odd  thought  stiilces  me : — we  shall 
receive  no  letters  in  the  grave." 

He  requested  three  things  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  : — 
To  forgive  him  thirty  poxinds  which  he  had  borrowed  of 
him  ; — to  read  the  Bible; — and  never  to  use  his  pencil 
on  a  Sunday.     Sir  Joshua  readily  acquiesced. 

Indeed  he  shewed  the  greatest  anxiety  for  the  reli- 
gious improvement  of  his  friends,  to  whom  he  discoursed 
of  its  infinite  consequence.  Hejiegged  of  Mr.  Hoole 
to  think  of  what  he  had  said,  and  to  commit  it  to 
writing;  and,  upon  being  afterwards  assured  that  this 
was  done,  pressed  his  hands,  and  in  an  earnest  tone 
thanked  him.  Dr..  Brocklesby  having  attended  him 
with  the  utmost  assiduity  and  kindness  as  his  physician 
and  friend,  he  was  peculiarly  desirous  that  this  gentle- 
man should  not  entertain  any  loose  speculative  notions, 
but  be  confirmed  in  the  truths  of  Christianity,  and 
insisted  on  his  writing  down  in  his  presence,  as  nearly 
as  he  could  collect  it,  the  import  of  what  passed  on  the 
subject :  and  Dr.  Brocklesby  having  complied  with  the 
request,  he  made  him  sign  the  paper,  and  urged  him  to 
keep  it  in  his  own  custody  as  long  as  he  lived. 

Johnson,  with  that  native  fortitude,  which,  amidst 
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all  his  bodiljr  distress  and  mental  suflcnngs,  never  for 
sook  him,  asked  Dr.  Brocklesb)\  as  a  man  in  whom  he 
had  confidence,  to  tell  him  plainly  whether  he  could 
recover.  "  Give  me  (said  he)  a  direct  answer."  The 
Doctor  having  first  asked  hira  if  he  could  bear  the  whole 
truth,  which  way  soever  it  might  lead,  and  being  an- 
swered that  he  could,  declared  that,  in  his  opinion,  he 
could  not  recover  without  a  miracle.  "  Then  (said 
Johnson,)  I  will  take  no  more  physick,  not  even  my 
opiates :  for  I  have  prayed  that  I  may  render  up  my 
soul  to  Gon  unclouded.**  In  this  resolution  lie  |>erse- 
vered,  and,  at  the  same  time,  used  only  the  weakest  kinds 
of  sustenance.  Being  pressed  by  Mr.  Windliam  to  take 
somewhat  more  generous  nourishment,  lest  too  low  a 
diet  should  have  the  very  effect  which  he  dreaded,  by 
debilitating  his  mind,  he  said,  "  I  will  take  any  thing 
but  inebriating  sustenance.** 

The  Reverend  IMr.  Strahan,  who  was  the  son  of  his 
friend,  and  had  been  always  one  of  his  great  favourites, 
had,  during  his  last  illness,  the  satisfaction  of  contri- 
buting to  soothe  and  comfort  hira.  That  gentleman's 
house,  at  Islington,  of  which  he  is  V^icar,  afforded 
Johnson,  occasionally  and  easily,  an  agreeable  change 
of  place  and  fresh  air;  and  he  attended  also  upon  him 
in  town  in  the  discharge  of  the  sacred  offices  of  his 
profession. 

Mr.  Strahan  has  given  me  the  agreeable  assurance, 
that  after  l>eing  in  much  agitation,  Johnson  became 
quite  com[)osed,  and  continued  so  till  his  death. 


Dr.  Brocklcsby,  who  will  not  be  suspected  of  fana- 
ticism, obliged  me  with  the  following  accounts : 

"  For  some  time  before  his  death,  all  his  fears  were 
calmed  and  absorbed  by  the  prevalence  of  his  faith,  and 
his  trust  in  the  merits  and  propitiation  of  Jesus  Christ. 
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"  He  talked  often  to  me  about  the  necessity  of  faith 
in  the  sacrifice  of  Jesus,  as  necessary  beyond  all  good 
works  whatever,  for  the  salvation  of  mankind. 

"  He  pressed  me  to  study  Dr.  Clarke  and  to  read  bis 
Sermons.  I  asked  him  why  he  pressed  Dr.  Clarke,  am 
Arian.^  '  Because  (said  he,)  he  is  fullest  on  the  propiti^ 
atari/  sacrifice.^ " 

Johnson  having  thus  in  his  mind  the  true  Christian 
scheme,  at  once  rational  and  consolatoty,  uniting  justice 
and  mercy  in  the  Divinity,  and  the  improvement  of 
human  nature,  previous  to  his  receiving  the  Holy- 
Sacrament  in  his  apartment,  composed  and  fervently- 
uttered  this  prayer :  * 

"  Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father,  I  am  now  as 
to  human  eyes  it  seems,  about  to  commemorate,  for  the 
last  time,  the  death  of  thy  Son  Jesus  Christ,  our 
Saviour  and  Redeemer.  Grant,  O  Lord,  that  my 
whole  hope  and  confidence  may  be  in  his  merits,  and 
thy  mercy  ;  enforce  and  accept  my  imperfect  repentance; 
make  this  commemoration  available. to  the  confirmation 
of  my  faith,  the  establishment  of  my  hope,  and  the 
enlargement  of  my  charity  ;  and  make  the  death  of  thy 

)  The  change  of  hU  sendments  with  regard  to  Dr.  Clarke,  is  thos 
mentioned  to  me  in  a  Utter  from  the  late  Dr.  Adams,  Master  of  Pem- 
broke College.  Oxford — •'TheDoctor's  prejudices  were  the  strongest, 
and  certainly  in  another  sense  the  weakest,  that  ever  possessed  a  sen- 
sible man.  You  know  his  extreme  seal  for  orthodoxy.  Bat  did  you 
ever  hear  what  he  told  roe  himself?  That  he  had  made  it  a  rule  not 
to  admit  Dr.  Clarke's  name  in  his  Dictionary.  This,  however,  wore 
off.  At  some  distance  of  time  he  advised  with  me  what  books  he 
should  read  in  defence  of  the  Christian  Religion.  I  recommended 
'  Clarke's  Evidences  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion/  as  the  best 
of  the  kind;  and  I  find  in  what  is  called  his  '  Prayers  and  Medita- 
tions/ that  he  was  frequently  employed  in  the  latter  part  of  his  time 
in  reading  Clarke's  Sermons." 

*  The  Reverend  Mr.  Strahan  took  care  to  have  it  preserved,  and 
faas  inserted  it  in  "  Prayers  and  Meditations,"  p.  216. 
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Son  Jesus  Christ  effectual  to  my  redemption.  Have 
mercy  upon  me,  and  pardon  the  multitude  of  my 
offences.  Bless  my  friends ;  have  mercy  upon  all  men. 
Support  me,  by  thy  Holy  Spirit,  in  the  days  of  weakness, 
and  at  the  hour  of  death ;  and  receive  me,  at  my  death* 
to  everlasting  happiness,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Amen." 

Having,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  made  his 
will  on  the  8th  and  9th  of  Deceml)er,  and  settled  all  his 
worldly  affairs,  lie  languished  till  Monday,  the  13th  of 
that  month,  when  he  expired,  about  seven  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  with  so  little  apparent  pain,  that  his  attend- 
ants hardly  perceived  when  his  dissolution  took  place. 

Of  his  last  moments,  my  brotlier,  Thomas  David, 
has  furnished  me  with  the  following  particulars  : 

"  The  Doctor,  from  the  time  that  he  was  certain  his 
death  was  near,  appeared  to  \xt  perfectly  resigned,  was 
seldom  or  never  fretful  or  out  of  temper,  and  often  said 
to  liis  faithful  servant,  who  gave  me  this  account,  *  At- 
tend, Francis,  to  the  salvation  of  your  soul,  which  is  the 
object  of  greatest  importance : '  he  also  explained  to  him 
passages  in  the  scripture,  and  seemed  to  have  pleasure 
in  talking  upon  religious  subjects. 

"  On  Monday,  the  13th  of  December,  the  day  on 
which  he  died,  a  IVIiss  Morris,  daughter  to  a  particular 
friend  of  his,  called,  and  said  to  Fruncb,  that  she  beg- 
ged to  be  permitted  to  see  the  Doctor,  that  she  might 
earnestly  request  him  to  give  her  his  blessing.  Francis 
went  into  the  room,  followed  by  the  young  lady,  and 
delivered  tlie  message.  The  Doctor  turned  himself  in 
the  bed,  and  said,  *  God  bless  you,  my  dear !  *  These 
were  the  last  words  he  spoke. — yis  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing increased  till  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
when  Mr.  Barber  and  Mrs.  Desmoulins,  who  were  sit- 
ting in  the  room,  observing  that  the  noise  he  made  in 
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breathing  had  ceased,  went  to  the  bed,  and  found  he 
was  dead. 

About  two  days  after  his  death,  the  following  veiy 
agreeable  account  was  communicated  to  Mr.  Malone, 
in  a  letter  by  the  honourable  John  Byng,  to  whom  I 
am  much  obliged  for  granting  me  permission  to  intro- 
duce it  in  my  work. 

«  X>£A&  SIE, 

*'  Since  I  saw  you,  I  have  had  a  long  conversation 
with  Cawston,*  who  sat  up  with  Dr.  Johnson,  from 
nine  o'clock  on  Sunday  evening,  till  ten  o'clock  on 
Monday  morning.  And,  irom  what  I  can  gather  from 
him,  it  should  seem,  that  Dr.  Johnson  was  perfectly 
composed,  steady  in  hope,  and  resigned  to  death.  At 
the  interval  of  each  hour,  they  assisted  him  to  sit  up  in 
his  bed,  and  move  his  legs,  which  were  in  much  pain ; 
when  he  regularly  addressed  himself  to  fervent  prayer ; 
and  though,  sometimes,  his  voice  failed  him,  his  sense 
never  did,  during  that  time.  The  only  sustenance  he 
received  was  cyder  and  water.  He  said  his  mind  was 
prepared,  and  the  time  to  his  dissolution  seemed  long. 
At  six  in  the  morning,  he  enquired  the  hour,  and,  on 
being  informed,  said  that  all  went  on  regularly,  and 
he  felt- he  had  but  a  few  hours  tu  live. 

«  At  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  he  parted  from  Caw- 
ston,  saying,  '  You  should  not  detain  Mr.  Windham's 
servant : — I  thank  you ;  bear  my  remembrance  to  your 
master.'  Cawston  says,  that  no  man  could  appear 
more  collected,  more  devout,  or  less  terrified  at  the 
thoughts  of  the  approaching  minute. 

*'  This  account,  which  is  so  much  more  agreeable 

»  Senrant  to  the  Right  Honourable  William  Windham. 
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than,  and  somewhat  different  from,  yours,  has  given  us 
the  satisfaction  of  thinking  that  that  great  man  died  as 
he  lived,  full  of  resignation,  strengthened  in  faith,  and 
joyful  in  hope." 

A  few  days  before  his  death,  he  had  asked  Sir  John 
Hawkins,  as  one  of  his  executors,  where  he  should  be 
buried ;  and  on  being  answered,  "  Doubtless,  in  West- 
minster-Abbey," seemed  to  feel  a  satisfaction,  very  na- 
tural to  a  Poet ;  and  indeed  in  my  opinion  very  natural 
to  every  man  of  any  imagination,  who  has  no  family 
sepulchre  in  which  he  can  be  laid  with  his  fathers. 
Accordingly,  upon  Monday,  December  20,  his  remains 
were  de|>osited  in  that  noble  and  renowned  edifice ;  and 
over  his  grave  was  placed  a  large  blue  flag-stone,  with 
this  inscription  : 

**  Samukl  Jorkson,  LUD. 

Obiit  xiii.  die  Dcccmbiist 

Anno  Domini 

M.  Dec.  LXZXIT. 

JLitUi*  nuB  Lxxv." 

His  funeral  was  attended  by  a  respectable  number  of 
his  friends,  particularly  such  of  the  members  of  The 
Literary  Club  as  were  then  in  town ;  and  was  also 
honoured  with  the  presence  of  several  of  the  Reverend 
Chapter  of  Westminster.  Mr.  Burke,  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  Mr,  Windliam,  Mr.  Langton,  Sir  Charles  Bun- 
bury,  and  Mr.  Colman,  bore  his  palL  His  school-fel- 
low. Dr.  Taylor,  performed  the  mournful  office  of 
reading  the  burial  service. 


I  tnist  I  shall  not  be  accused  of  affectation,  when  I 
declare,  that  I  find  myself  unable  to  express  all  that  I 
felt  upon  the  loss  of  such  a  "  Guide,  Philosopher,  and 
Friend."  *     I  shall,  therefore,  not  say  one  word  of  my 

*  On  the  rabject  of  Johnson  I  may  adopt  the  words  of  Sir  John* 
Harrington,  eoncening  his  venerable  Tutor  and  Diocoan,  Dr.  John 
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own,  but  adopt  those  of  an  eminent  friend/  which  he 
uttered  with  an  abrupt  felicity,  superiour  to  all  studied 
compositions : — "  He  has  made  a  chasm,  which  not  only 
nothing  can  fill  up,  but  which  nothing  has  a  tendency 
to  fill  up. — Johnson  is  dead. — Let  us  go  to  the  next 
best : — there  is  nobody ;  no  man  can  be  said  to  put  you 
in  mind  of  Johnson." 

As  Johnson  had  abundant  homage  paid  t6  him  dur- 
ing his  life,*  so  no  writer  in  this  nation  ever  had  sudi 


Still,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells ;  •'  who  hath  given  me  some  helps, 
more  hopes,  all  encouragements  in  my  best  studies :  to  whom  I 
never  came  but  I  grew  more  religious ;  from  whom  I  never  went,  but 
I  parted  better  instructed.  Of  him,  therefore,  my  acquaintance,  my 
Iriend.  my  instructor,  if  I  speak  much,  it  were  not  to  be  marvelled ; 
if  I  speak  frankly,  it  is  not  to  be  blamed ;  and  though  I  speak  par- 
tially, it  were  to  be  pardoned.'*  NugcB  Antiqua,  Vol.  I.  p.  136. 
There  is  one  circumstance  in  Sir  John's  character  of  Bishop  Still, 
which  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  Johnson :  *'  He  became  so  famous 
a  disputer,  that  the  learnedest  were  even  afraid  to  dispute  with  him : 
and  he  finding  his  own  strength,  could  not  slick  to  warn  them  iu 
their  arguments  to  take  heed  to  their  answers,  like  a  perfect  fencer 
that  will  tell  aforehand  in  which  button  he  will  give  the  venew,  or 
like  a  cunning  chess-player  that  will  appoint  aforehand  with  v^ch 
pawn  and  in  what  place  he  will  give  the  mate."    Ibid, 

7  [The  late  Right  Hon.  William  Gerrard  Hamilton,  ivho  had 
been  intimately  acquainted  with  Dr.  Johnson  near  thirty  yean.  He 
died  in  London,  July  16,  1796,  in  his  sixty-eighth  year.    Malonts.] 

*  Beside  the  Dedications  to  him  by  Dr.  Goldsmith,  the  Reverend 
Dr.  Franklin,  and  the  Reverend  Mr.  Wilson,  which  I  have  mentioned 
according  to  their  dates,  there  was  one  by  a  lady,  (rf  a  veraification 
of  "  Aningait  and  Ajut,"  and  one  by  the  ingenious  Mr.  Walker,  of 
hb  "  Rhetorical  Grammar."  I  have  introduced  into  this  work  seve- 
tA  OMn{^ments  paid  to  hin  in  the  writings  of  his  contemporaries ; 
bnt  llie  onmber  of  them  is  so  great,  that  we  may  fiurly  say  that  there 
was  almost  a  general  tribute. 

Let  me  not  be  forgetful  of  the  honour  done  to  him  by  Colonel 
Myddleton,  of  Gwaynynog,  near  Denbigh ;  who,  on  the  banks  of  a 
livolet  in  his  park,  where  Johnson  delighted  to  stand  and  repeat 
vcnei.  erected  an  urn  with  the  following  initcription: 
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an  accumulation  of  literary  honours  after  his  death.  A 
sermon  iT|M>n  that  event  was  preaclied  ir»  St.  Mary's 
church,    Oxford,   before  the   University,    by  the  Uev. 

"  This  »pot  wns  often  dignified  by  the  presence  of 
Sahubl  Johnson,  LI^D. 

Whose  moral  whtiiign,  exactly  conformable  to  th«  precepts  of 

Christianity. 

Gave  nrdour  to  Virtue  nnd  confidence  to  Truth." 

As  no  inconsiderable  circumstance  itf  his  fnine,  we  must  reckon 
the  extroordinnr)'  zeal  of  the  artists  to  extend  nnd  perpetuate  his 
iroa^e.  I  can  enumemte  a  bu.st  by  Mr.  NoUekeos,  and  the  many 
casts  which  are  made  from  it ;  several  pictures  by  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds ;  from  one  of  which,  in  tlic  possession  of  the  Duke  of  Dorset, 
Mr.  Humphry  executed  a  beautiful  miniature  in  enamel :  one  by  Mrs. 
Frances  Reynolds,  Sir  Joshua's  sister:  one  by  Mr.  ZofFnnij ;  and 
one  by  Mr.  Opie;  and  the  following  engravings  of  his  purtrait: 
I,  One  by  Cooke,  from  Sir  Joshua,  for  the  Proprietors'  edition  of  hia 
folio  Dictionary. — 2.  One  from  ditto,  by  ditto,  for  their  quarto  edi- 
tion.— 3.  f)nc  from  Opie,  by  Heath,  for  Harrison's  edition  of  his 
DictinnRry. — +.  One  from  Nollclccn's  bu>t  of  him,  by  Bnrlolnzzi,  for 
Fielding's  quarto  edition  of  hi«  Dictionary.— 5.  One  smalf,  from  Sir 
Joshua,  by  Trotter,  for  his  "  Beauties." — 6,  One  saial]«  from  Sir 
Joshua,  by  Trotter,  for  his  "  Lives  of  the  Toets. " — 7.  One  small, 
from  Sir  Joshua,  by  Hall,  for  "  The  Ilaniblcr." — 8.  One  small,  fioro 
an  oripnal  draiving,  in  the  pOK>«CK*ion  of  Mr.  John  Simco,  etched  by 
Trotter,  for  another  edition  of  his  "Livwofihe  Foels." — l>.One  small, 
oo  painler'i  name,  etched  by  Taylor,  fur  his  "Johnson iano." — 10.  One 
folio  whole-length,  with  his  oak-stidc,  as  described  iu  Uoswella 
"Tour,"  drawn  and  etched  by  Trotter.  — II.  One  larKC  mezzotinlo, 
frara  Sir  Joshua,  by  Doughty. — 12.  One  large  Roman  Head,  from  SJr 
Joshua,  by  Marchi.— 13.  One  octavo,  holding  a  book  to  his  eye,  irom 
Sir  Jtuhua,  by  Hall,  for  his  works. — 14.  One  small,  from  aitrawmgfrora 
the  life,  and  engraved  bvTrutlcr,  for  his  Life  publiiihed  by  Kenr^lcy.— 
\5»  One  large,  from  Opie.  by  Mr.Townley.  (brother  of  Mr.Towidey.of 
the  Commons,)  an  ingrnious  nrtitti  %vho  resided  some  time  nl  Ucrlin. 
and  has  the  honour  of  being  engraver  to  iiis  Majesty  the  King  ot 
I'ruuia.  This  is  one  of  the  lioesi  me2zolinto>i  that  ever  was  executed  ; 
and  what  rcndem  it  of  extnwrdimiry  value,  the  plate  was  dntroyed 
after  Ct)ur  or  five  impressions  only  were  taken  off.  One  of  them  is 
in   the  poaacssion  of  Sir  Willinm  Scott.     Mr.  Townlcy  '  i,- 

been  prevailed  with  to  execute  and  publish  another  of  the  ^  <         i    a 
it  may  be  more  generally  circulated  among  the  odxotfert  of  Dr. 
VOL.  IV.  S  F 
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Air.  Agiitter,  of  Magdalen  College.'  The  Lives,  the 
Memoirs,  the  Essays,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  which 
have  l>een  published  concerning  him,  would  make  many 
volumes.  The  numerous  attacks  too  upon  him,  I  con- 
sider as  pait  of  his  consequence,  upon  the  principle 
^'hich  he  himself  so  well  knew  and  asserted.  Many 
who  trembled  at  his  presence  were  forward  in  assault, 
when  they  no  longer  apprehended  danger.  When  one 
-of  his  little  pragmatical  foes  was  invidiously  snarling  at 
his  fame,  at  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  table,  the  Reverend 
Dr.  Parr  exclaimed,  with  his  usual  bold  animation, 
"  Ay,  now  that  the  old  lion  is  dead,  every  ass  thinks  he 
may  kick  at  him.** 

A  monument  for  him,  in  Westminster-Abbey,  was 
resolved  upon  soon  afler  his  death,  and  was  supported 
by  a  most  rcspectal^le  contribution  ;  but  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  St.  Paul's  having  come  to  a  resolution  of  ad- 
mitting monuments  there,  upon  a  liberal  and  magnifi* 
cent  plan,  that  Cathedral  was  afterwards  fixed  on,  as 

Johnson.— 16.  One  large,  from  Sir  Joihua'tt  first  picture  of  him,  by 
Heath,  for  this  work,  in  quarto.— 17.  One  octaro,  bjr  Baker,  for  the 
octavo  edition. — ]S.  And  one  for  "  Latater's  Essays  on  Physiog- 
nomy," in  which  Johnson's  countenance  is  analysed  upon  the  princi- 
ples of  that  Csnciful  writer. — There  are  also*  serersl  seals  with  hb 
head  cut  on  them»  particularly  a  very  fine  one  by  that  eminent  artist, 
Edward  Burch,  Esq.  R.A.  in  the  possession  of  the  younger  Dr. 
Charles  Bnmey. 

Let  me  add,  as  a  proof  of  the  popularity  of  his  character,  that 
there  are  copper  |ueces  struck  at  Birmingham,  with  his  head  impress- 
ed on  them,  which  pass  current  as  half-pence  there,  and  in  the 
neighbouring  parts  of  the  country. 

9  It  is  not  yet  published.— In  a  letter  to  me,  Mr.  Agutter  says» 
'*  My  sermon  before  the  University  was  more  engaged  with  Dr. 
Johnson's  moral  than  his  intdieciual  character.  It  particulariy  ex- 
amined his  fear  of  death,  and  suggested  several  reasons  for  the  ap- 
prehensions of  the  good,  and  the  indifference  of  the  infidel,  in  their 
last  hours ;  this  was  illostrated  by  contrasting  the  death  of  Dr.  John- 
son and  Mr.  Hume  t  the  text  was  Job  xxi.  32 — S6." 


\ 
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the  place  in  which  a  cenotaph  should  be  erected  to  his 
memory :  and  in  the  cathedral  of  his  native  city  of 
Lichfield,  a  smaller  one  is  to  be  erected.'  To  compose 
his  epitaph,  could  not  but  excite  the  warmest  comi)e- 
tition  of  genius,'  If  laudari  ^  laudato  v'tro  be  praise 
which  is  highly  estimable,  I  should  not  forgive  myself 
were  I  to  omit  the  fdllowing  sepulchral  vci*s(^  on  the 
authour  of  The  English  Dictionaky,  written  by 
the  Right  Honourable  Henry  Flood;* 

"  No  need  of  Latin  or  of  Greek  to  grace 

"  Our  Johnsom's  memory,  or  inscribe  hiri  grave; 

'*  Hix  native  language  claims  this  moumful  space, 
•'  To  pay  the  immortality  he  gave." 


'  [This  monument  hni  been  since  erected.     It  coasbu  of  n  Me- 
dallion, with  n  tablet  beneath,  on  which  is  this  inscription  : 
"  The  friends  of  Samcbl  Johnson,  LL.D. 
••  A  Native  of  Lich6eld, 
**  Erected  this  Monument, 
"  As  a  tribute  of  respect 
*'  To  the  Memory  of  a  man  of  extensive  learning, 
**  A  distinguished  moral  writer,  and  a  Biocere  Christian. 
"  He  died  Dec.  13,  1784>  aged  75. "     Max.ovb.] 

'  The  Reverend  Dr.  Parr,  on  l>eing  requested  to  undertake  it, 
thus  eiprewed  himself  in  a  letter  to  William  Seward,  Esq. 

"  1  leave  this  mighty  task  to  some  hardier  nnd  some  abler  writer. 
The  variety  and  splendour  of  Johnson's  attainmenti,  the  peculiarities 
of  his  character,  bis  private  virtues,  and  bis  literary  publications,  fill 
me  with  confusion  and  dismay,  when  I  reflect  upon  the  con6ned  and 
difficult  species  of  composition,  in  which  alone  they  can  be  exprcMcd, 
with  propriety,  upon  his  monument." 

But  1  understand  that  this  great  scholar,  and  warm  admirer  of 
JohnwM,  has  yielded  to  repeated  solicitationa,  and  executed  the 
very  difficult  undertaking. 

[Dr.  Johnson's  Monument,  consisting  of  a  Coloasal  Figure  lean* 
tog  agaiQiit  a  column,  (but  not  very  strongly  resembling  him.)  Iiss 
■ince  the  death  of  our  authour  been  placed  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral^ 
kaving  been  first  opened  to  publick  view.  Feb.  23,  I79G.  7*h« 
Epitaph  was  written  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Parr,  and  '■  aa  ollows : 

2    F    3 
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The  character  of  Samuel  Johnson  has,  I  trust, 
been  so  developed  in  the  course  of  this  work,  that  they 
who  have  honoured  it  with  a  perusal,  ^ay  be  consi- 
dered as  well  acquainted  with  him.  As,  however,  it 
may  be  expected  that  I  should  collect  into  one  view  the 
capital  and  distinguishing  features  of  this  extraordinary 
man,  I  shall  endeavour  to  acquit  myself  of  that  part  of 

A    ^    n 

SAMVELI-IOHNSON 

GRAMMATICO  •  ET*  CRITICO 

SCRIPTORVM  •  ANGLICORVM  •  LITTERATE  •  PERITO 

POETAE  •  LVMINIB^^S  •  SENTENTIARVM 

ET  •  PONDERIBVS  •  VERBORVM  •  ADMIRABILI 

MAGISTRO  •  VIRTVTIS  ■  GRAVISSIMO 

HOMINI  ■  OPTIMO  •  ET  •  SINGVLARIS  ■  EXEMPLI 

QVI  •  VIXIT  •  ANN  •  LXTv  •  MENS  •  il.  •  DIKB  •  xiiil. 

DECESSrr*  IDIB'DECEMBR-  ANN  '  CHRIST  *  cla  -  laoc.  Lxxxiul 

SEPVLT  •  IN  •  AED  •  SANCT  •  PETR  •  WESTMONASTERIENS. 

xiil  •  KAL  •  lANVAR  •  ANN  •  CHRIST  *  cla  •  lacc  -lxxxt 

AMICI  •  ET  •  SODALES  •  LITTERARII 

PECVNIA  .  CONLATA 

H  •  M  ■  FACIVND  •  CVRAVER. 

On  a  scroll  in  his  hand  are  the  foHowing  words : 

ENMAKAPEXZinONnNANTASIOXEIHAMOIBH 

On  one  side  of  the  monument — Facikbat  Johanvbs  Bacon, 
ScVLPTOR  Ank.  Christ,  m.d.cc.lxxxxt. 

The  Subscription  for  this  monument,  which  cost  eleven  hundred 
guineas,  was  begun  by  the  Literary  Club,  and  completed  by  the 
aid  of  Dr.  Johnson's  other  friends  and  admirers.     Malone.^ 

3  To  prevent  any  misconception  on  this  snbject,  Mr.  Malone,  by 
whom  these  lines  were  obligingly  communicated,  requests  me  to  add 
the  following  remark : 

*'  In  justice,  to  the  late  Mr.  Flood,  now  himself  wanting,  ano 
highly  meriting,  an  epitaph  from  his  country,  to  which  his  transcen- 
dent talents  did  the  highest  honour,  as  well  as  the  most  Important 
lervice ;  it  should  be  observed,  that  these  lines  were  by  no  means 
intended  as  a  regular  monumental  inscription  for  Dr.  Johnson,  Had 
be  undertaken  to  write  an  appropriate  and  discriminative  epitapli 
for  that  excellent  and  extraordinary  man,  those  who  knew  Mr.  Floods 
rigour  of  iniad,  will  hare  no  doubt  that  he  woald  have  pnxlucad  one 
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mj  biographical  undertaking*,*  liowever  difficult  it  may 
be  to  do  that  which  many  of  my  readers  will  do  better 
for  themselves. 

His  figure  was  large  and  well  formed,  and  his  coun- 
tenance of  the  cast  of  an  ancient  statue ;  yet  his  «q>- 
peamnce  was  rendered  strange  an<l  soniewhnt  uncouth, 
by  convulsive  cramps,  l>y  the  scare  of  that  distemjjer  which 
it  was  once  imagined  the  royal  touch  could  ctire»  and  by 
a  slovenly  mode  of  dress.  He  had  the  use  only  of  one 
eye  ;  yet  so  much  does  mind  govern,  and  even  supply 
the  deficiency  of  organs,  that  his  visual  perceptions,  as 
far  as  they  extended,  were  uncommonly  quick  and  ac- 
curate. So  morbid  was  his  temperament,  that  he  never 
knew  the  natural  joy  of  a  free  and  vigorous  use  of  his 
limbs:  when  he  walked,  it  was  hke  the  struggling  gait 
of  one  in  fetters  ;  when  he  rode,  he  had  no  command 
or  direction  of  his  horse,  but  was  carried  as  if  in  u 
balloon.  That  with  his  constitution  and  habits  of  life 
he  should  have  lived  seventy-five  years,  is  a  proof  that 
an  inlicrent  vivida  vis  is  a  powerfnl  preservative  of  the 
human  frame. 

Man  is,  in  general,  made  up  of  contradictory  qualities  ; 
and  these  will  e%'er  shew  themselves  in  strange  succes- 

worthy  of  bis  illustrioiu  «ubjec(.  Uut  the  fact  was  merely  thUs 
In  Dec.  1789.  after  a  large  nulwcripiion  had  been  made  for  Dr. 
Johni«on'ff  monufflent,  lo  which  Mr.  Flood  liberally  contribalcd,  Mr. 
Mslone  happenei)  to  call  on  htm  ai  hit  hotue.  in  Bernent-strret,  nn4 
tb«  coDvenaiioo  turning  <m  the  pro|MNt«d  monument.  Mr.  Malon* 
BUUtitaineti  that  the  epitaph,  by  wh»ro»ocver  it  should  be  written^ 
ought  to  be  in  Latin.  Mr.  Flood  thought  differently.  The  neict 
morning,  in  a  pmtscript  to  a  note  on  another  .tubject,  be  mentioned 
tbat  he  continued  of  the  same  opinion  na  on  the  preceding  day,  wad 
subjoined  the  lines  above  given." 

*  .Vi  I  do  nut  see  any  reuoa  to  give  a  different  cbaradrtr  of  my 
illuAtriuun  friend  now.  from  what  I  formerly  gave,  the  greatest  part 
of  the  sketch  of  him  in  my  '*  Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides.'* 
is  here  adopted. 
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8101]}  where  a  consistency  in  appearance  at  least,  if  not 
reality,  has  not  been  attained  by  long  habits  of  philoso- 
phical discipline.  In  proportion  to  the  native  vigour  of 
the  mind,  the  contradictory  qualities  will  be  the  more 
prominent,  and  more  difficult  to  be  adjusted ;  and, 
therefore,  we  are  not  to  wonder,  that  Johnson  exhibited 
an  eminent  example  of  this  remark,  which  I  have  made 
upon  human  nature.  At  different  times^  he  seemed 
a  different  man,  in  some  respects ;  not,  however,  in  any 
great  or  essential  article,  upon  which  he  had  fully  em- 
ployed his  mind,  and  settled  certain  principles  of  duty, 
but  only  in  his  manners,  and  in  the  display  of  argument 
and  fancy  in  his  talk.  He  was  prone  to  superstition, 
but  not  to  credulity.  Though  his  iraa^nation  might 
incline  him  to  a  belief  of  the  marvellous  and  the  myste- 
rious, his  vigorous  reason  examined  the  evidence  with 
jealousy.  He  was  a  sincere  and  zealous  Christian,  of 
high  Church-of-£ngIand  and  monarchical  principles, 
which  he  would  not  tamely  suffer  to  be  questioned  ;  and 
had,  perhaps,  at  an  early  period,  narrowed  his  mind 
somewhat  too  much,  both  as  to  religion  and  politicks. 
His  being  impressed  with  the  danger  of  extreme  lati- 
tude in  either,  though  he  was  of  a  very  independent 
spirit,  occasioned  his  appearing  somet«'hat  unfavourable 
to  the  prevalence  of  that  noble  freedom  of  sentiment 
wliich  is  the  best  possession  of  man.  Nor  can  it  be 
denied,  that  he  had  many  prejudices;  which,  however, 
frequently  suggested  many  of  his  pbinted  sayings,  that 
rather  shew  a  playfulness  of  fancy  than  any  settled 
malignity.  He  was  steady  and  inflexible  in  maintain- 
ing the  obligations  of  religion  and  morality ;  both  from 
a  regard  for  the  order  of  society,  and  from  a  veneration 
for  the  Great  Source  of  all  order ;  correct,  nay  stem 
in  his  taste ;  hard  to  please,  and  easily  offended  ;  impe- 
tuous and  irritable  in  his  temper,  but  of  a  most  humane 
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and  benevolent  heart/  which  shewed  itself  not  only  in 
a    most  lil)eral  charity,  as    far    a:t    his    circumstances 
would    allow,  but  in  a  thousand    instances    of   active 
benevolence.     He  was  afflicted  with  a  !x)dUv  disi^ase, 
which  made  him  oden  restless  and  fretful ;  and  with 
a    constitutional    melancholy,     the    clouds    of   which 
darkened  the  brightnes:^    of   his    fancy,    and    j!;ave    a 
gloomy  cast  to    his  whole   course  of  thinkinf»: :     wc, 
therefore,  ought  not  to  wonder  at  liis  sallies    of   im- 
patience and  passion    at    any  time ;    especially   when 
provoked  by    obtrusive  ignorance,    or    j»resuining   pe- 
tulance ;  and   allowance  must  be  made  for  his  utter- 
ing haisty  and  satirical  sallies  even    against    his    best 
friends.       And,  surely,  when  it   is    considered,    that, 
"amidst  sickness  and  sorrow,"  he  exerted  his  faculties 
in  so  many  works  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  and  par- 
ticularly  that  he  atchieved  the  great  and   ndmirable 
DicTioNAKV  of  our  language,  we  must  be  aUonished 
at  his  resolution.     The  solemn  text,  "  of  him  to  whom 
much  is  given,  mucli  will  he  required,"  seems  to  have 
been  ever  present  to  his  mind,  in  a  rigorous  sense,  and 
to  ha%'c  made  him  dissatisfied  with  his  labours  and  acts 
of  goodness,  however  comparatively  great ;   so  that  the 
unavoidable  consciousness  of  his  su|)criority  was,  in  that 
respect,  a  cause  of  disquiet.      He  suffered  so  much  from 
this,  and   from  the  gloom  which   ^perpetually  haunted 
him,  and  made  solitude  frightful,  that  it  may  l>c  said  of 
him,"  If  in  this  life  only  he  had  hope,   he  was  of  all 
men  most  miserable."   He   loved  praise,  when  it  was 
brought  to  him  ;  but  was  too  proud  to  seek  for  it.     He 

*  In  the  "Olla  Ppdrida/'  a  collection  of  EMayv  publiished  at 
Oxford,  there  u  nn  ndmirable  pnpcr  ujKin  the  chamcler  of  Johnkon 
wilt  ten  by  the  Kevcrcnd  Dr.  Hornc.  the  lute  excellent  iiiithop  o£ 
Norwich.  The  fiilliming  piusage  ii  eminently  happy  :— "To  reject 
wiMlom,  becnu^e  the  perton  of  htm  who  communiciile«  it  i^i  unrnuth, 
and  \n*i  manners  nrc  inelegant  ;  —  wiiAt  u  it,  but  to  throw  uwav  a 
piae-npple,  and  ns^iign  for  a  reason  the  roughness  of  its  coat  ?  ** 
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was  somewhat  susceptible  of  flattery.  As  he  was  general 
and  unconfined  in  his  studies,  he  cannot  be  considered 
as  master  of  any  one  particular  science ;  but  he  had 
accumulated  a  vast  and  various  collection  of  learning' 
and  knowledge,  which  was  so  arranged  in  his  mind,  as 
to  be  ever  in  readiness  to  be  brought  forth.  But  his 
superiority  over  other  learned  men  consisted  chiefly  in 
what  may  be  called  the  art  of  thinking,  the  art  of  using 
his  mind ;  a  certain  continual  power  of  seizing  the  useful 
substance  of  all  tliat  he  knew,  and  exhibiting  it  in  a 
clear  and  forcible  manner ;  so  that  knowledge,  which 
we  often  see  to  be  no  better  than  lumber  in  men  of  dull 
understanding,  was,  in  him,  true,  evident,  and  actual 
wisdom.  His  moral  precepts  are  practical ;  for  they  are 
drawn  from  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  human 
nature.  His  maxims  carry  conviction :  for  they  are 
founded  on  the  basis  of  common  sense,  and  a  yery  atten- 
tive and  minute  survey  of  real  life.  His  mind  was  so 
full  of  imagery,  that  he  might  have  been  perpetually  a 
poet ;  yet  it  is  remarkable,  that  however  rich  his  prose 
is  in  this  respect,  his  poetical  pieces,  in  general,  have 
not  much  of  that  splendour,  but  are  rather  distinguished 
by  strong  sentiment,  and  acute  observation,  conveyed 
in  harmonious  and  energetick  verse,  particularly  in 
heroick  couplets.  Though  usually  grave,  and  even 
awful  in  his  deportment,  he  possessed  uncommon  and 
peculiar  i)owers  of  wit  and  humour;  he  frequently 
indulged  himself  in  colloquial  pleasantry ;  and  the  hear- 
tiest merriment  was  often  enjoyed  in  his  company ;  with 
this  great  advantage,  that,  as  it  was  entirely  free  from 
any  poisonous  tincture  of  vice  or  impiety»it  was  salutary 
to  those  who  shared  in  it.  He  had  accustomed  Yam* 
aelf  to  such  accuracy  in  his  common  conversation,'  that 

7  Though  a  perfect  resemblance  of  Johnaon  is  not  to  be  found  in 
any  age,  parts  of  bis  character  are  admirably  expressed  by  Clarendoo» 
in  drawing  that  of  I^rd  Falkland,  whom  the  noble  and  maatcrlr 
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he  at  ftU  times  expressed  his  thoughts  with  p^at  force, 
and  an  cU*)^nt  choice  of  language,  the  effect  of  which 
was  aided  by  his  having  a  loud  voice,  and  a  slow  deliberate 

biUorian  describes  ftt  bis  seat  near  Oxford: — "Such  an.  immenKe- 
neas  of  wit,  such  a  solidity  of  judgement,  so  infinite  n  fancy,  bound 
in  by  a  moat  logical  ratiocination. — His  ucquatntance  w:i.s  cultivated 
by  the  most  {>olite  and  accurate  men,  fo  that  his  house  was  on 
UniTcrsity  in  less  Tolume,  whither  they  came,  not  so  much  for  repose 
as  studyr  and  to  examine  and  refine  thone  grosser  propositioDS»  which 
bizinctiK  nnd  consent  made  current  in  conversation." 

Baylc*8  account  of  Mntaffc  may  alio  be  quoted  as  exceedingly 
applicable  to  the  great  subject  of  this  work. — "  His  illustrious 
friendN  erected  a  very  glorious  monument  to  him  in  the  collection 
colitled  Menagiana.  Tho<ie  who  judge  of  things  right,  wilt  confess 
that  this  collection  is  very  proper  to  shew  the  extent  of  genius  and 
learning  which  was  the  character  of  Menage.  And  1  may  be  bold 
lo  say,  that  ike  exceVent  worki  he  published  will  not  liistirniuisfi  him 

Jrom  c/Arr  learned  men  to  advantageoutly  as  thit.  To  publish  books 
of  great  learning,  to  make  (treek  and  Latin  verses  exceedingly  well 
turned,  is  not  a  conmon  talent,  I  own  ;  neither  is  it  extremely  rare. 
It  is  incomparably  more  difficult  to  find  men  who  ran  furnish  dis- 
course ubouC  an  infinite  number  of  things,  and  who  can  diversify 
them  an  hundred  ways.  How  many  authours  arc  there,  who  are 
admired  for  their  works,  on  account  of  the  vast  learning  that  is  dis- 
played in  them,  who  are  not  able  lo  sustain  a  converKation.  Those 
who  know  Menage  only  by  his  books,  might  think  be  resembled 
those  learned  men:  but  if  you  shew  the  Menagiana.  you  distin- 
guish him  from  them,  and  make  him  known  by  a  talent  which  is 
given  to  very  few  learned  men.  Tliere  it  appears  that  he  was  a  man 
who  spoke  off-hand  a  thousand  good  things.  His  memory  extended 
lo  what  was  ancient  and  modern  ;  to  the  court  and  to  the  city ;  to  the 
dead  und  to  the  living  languages  ;  to  things  serious  and  thing?  jocose ; 
in  a  word,  to  a  thousand  sons  of  subjects.  That  which  uppearcd  a 
trifle  lOftomereoderinf  the  Menngiann,  who  did  not  consider  ctrcum- 
atanceSf  caused  admiration  in  other  readers,  who  minded  the  differ- 
ence between  what  a  man  speaks  without  preparation,  and  that 
which  he  prepares  for  the  press.  And.  therefore,  we  cannot  suffi- 
ciently commend  the  care  which  hts  illustrious  friends  took  to  erect  a 
monument  so  capable  of  giving  him  immortal  glory.     They  were 

'  not  obliged  to  rectify  what  ihfy  hod  heard  him  say  :  for,  in  so  doing, 
they  had  not  been  faithful  historians  of  his  conversation." 
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Utterance.  In  him  were  united  a  most  logical  head 
with  a  most  fertile  imagination,  which  gave  him  an 
extraordinary  advantage  in  arguing  :  for  he  could  reason 
close  or  wide,  as  he  saw  best  for  the  moment.  Exult* 
ing  in  his  intellectual  strength  and  dexterity,  he  could, 
when  he  pleased,  be  the  gi'eatest  sophist  that  ever  con- 
tended in  the  lists  of  declamation ;  and,  from  a  spirit 
of  contradiction,  and  a  delight  in  shewing  his  powers, 
he  would  often  maintain  the  wrong  side  with 'equal 
warmth  and  ingenuity;  so  that,  when  there  was  an 
audience,  his  real  opinions  could  seldom  be  gathered 
from  his  talk  ;  though  when  he  was  in  company  with  a 
single  friend,  he  would  discuss  a  subject  with  genuine 
fairness  ;  but  he  was  too  conscientious  to  make  errour 
permanent  and  pernicious,  by  deliberately  wnting  it ; 
and,  in  all  his  numerous  works,  he  earnestly  inculcated 
what  appeared  to  him  to  be  the  truth ;  his  piety  being 
constant,  and  the  ruling  principle  of  all  his  conduct. 

Such  was  Samuel  Johkson,  a  man  whose  talents, 
acquirements,  and  virtues,  were  so  extraordinary,  that 
the  more  his  character  is  considered,  the  more  he  will 
be  regarded  by  the  present  age,  and  by  posterity,  with 
admiration  and  reverence. 
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Barrowby,  Dr.  iv.  299. 
Barry,  Sir  Edward,  Bart.  M.D.  his  notion  tliat  pulsation  ocCHions 

death  by  allrition;  refuted  by  Johnson,  iii.  31. 

James,  Esq.  (the  pabtcr.)  Johnson's  letter  to.  iv,  202. 

his  paintings,  iv,  225. 

Barter,  the  enthusiast,  ii.  154, 

Bateman,  Edward,  Tutor  of  Christ-chm-ch,  his  lectures,  i,  46. 

Bath,  Johnson's  visit  to.  iii.  41. 

Bathurst,  Dr.  Uichard.  i.  149,  154,  202.  210,  213:  iv.  26,  31. 

BaxUr,  Kichard,  his  works,  ii.  242;  iv.  187,  236. 

William,  hii  edition  of  Anacrcon,  rv.  167,  244i  270. 

Baylc's  Dictionary,  i.  375. 
Beech,  Thomas,  ii,  227.  n. 
Beatue,Dr.  ii.  131, 136,  252;  iv.  189. 
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Beattie,  letter  from  Johnson  to,  iii.  438. 

Beauclerk,  Topham.  Esq.  i.  206 ;  iL  383 ;  iii.  283, 388,  4S4;  ir.  8, 
9,  183. 

his  violent  altercation  with  Johnson,  iii.  382j  383. 

hii  death,  iii.  424. 

\  Beauty,  manly,  described  by  Shakspeare  and  Milton,  it.  73. 

J  *  Beauties  of  Johnson/  i.  178;  ir.  149. 

Bedlam,  ii.359;  iT.209. 

Beggars,  iii.  399;  ir.  131. 
^  *  Beggars'  Opera, '  ii.  351,  352 ;  iii.  322. 

)  Belcbier,  Surgeon,  iii.  51.  • 

Bellamy,  Mrs.  her  letter  to  Johnson,  iv.  247,  ff. 
Il  Belsham,  Mr,  his'  Essay  on  Dramatick  Poetry,  *  i.342,  n. 

f  Bentham,  the  Rev.  Dr.ii.  431. 

Bentley,  Dr.  verses  by,  iv.  21. 

Berenger,  Richard,  Esq.  iv.  90. 

Beresford,  Mrs.  and  Miss,  iv.  290. 
I  Berkeley.  Bishop,  i.  417;  ii- 121 ;  iv.  2^.  y 

;  Berwick,  Duke  of,  his  Memoirs,  iii.  SS88. 

I  Beville,  Rev.  Mr.  his  ingenious  defence  of  Hammond^  iv.  62,  n. 

\  Bewley,  Mr.  his  enthusiastick  veneration  for  JohnsoD,  iv.  134. 

his  death,  iv.  135,  n. 

Bible,  the,  should  be  read  with  the  comments  by  Ixnrth,  Patrick, 
and  Hammond,  iii.  52. 
!         .  «  Bibliotheea  HaMana,'  1 120,  142. 

'  Bicknel,  Mr.  i.  276. 

Bickerstaff,  Mr.  Isaac,  ii.  74. 
.  <  Biddulph,  Miss  Sydney,'  the  Novel,.!.  342. 

'  Biographia  Britannica,'  iiL  178  j  iv.  279,  m. 

Biography,  remarks  on,  i.  1—10,  375;  ii.209,  433;  iii.  68,  158; 
iv.  410. 

Birch.  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas,  i.  116, 118,  n.  127^  189. 

Johnson's  letters  to,  i.  189,  244. 

his  letter  to  Johnson  on  bis  Dictionary,  i.  245. 

Birds,  their  migration,  ii.  236. 

Bishops,  iv.  284,  331.     See  Clergy, 

Blackfriars*  Bridge,  i.  306. 

Black-letter  books,  their  value,  ii.  110. 

Blacklock's  poetry,  i.  413. 

Blackmore,  Sir  Richard,  assisted  in  his  '  Creation,  *  ii.  96. 

Johnson's  Life  of,  iv,  52. 

Blackstone,  Sir  William,  ii.  340,  n.  399,  n. ;  iv.  91. 

Blackwelly  Anthony,  i.  52. 
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Blagclcn,  Dr.  !v.  28. 

BUir,  Rev.  Dr.  Hugh,  liu  Sermons,  iii.  93,  94,  n.  100,  ]70>  175, 
176.  SIOjW.  97. 

«...    his  account  of  Pope's  Essay  on  Man/  iii.  4O0. 

....    Rev.  Robert,  aulhour  of '  The  Grave,*  iii.  43,  n. 

....    Robert,  Esq.  Solicitor  General  for  Scotland,  iii.  43,  n. 

IMake,  Admiral,  Johnaon'i  Life  of,  i.  114. 

Blaney,  Ehiabeth.  i.  13;  iv.  SSa 

Blank  verse,  i.  377  :  ii.  114;  iii.  S59,  334 ;  iv.  18,  39, 59. 

Ulenheiin  Park,  ii.  456. 

Biuc-fltocking  Club,  iv.  l(Xi. 

Bocrhavei  Jolin«on's  Life  of,  t.  103. 

Boetius  magu  Pkiloiophus  qu^m  Chrittiantu,  ii.  117* 

Bolingbroke,  Henry  St.  John,  first  Viscount,  hia  worki,  i.  S86> 

Bolton,  Mr.  of  Birmingham,  ti.  444. 

Donavcutura,  i.  444. 

Books  and  Booksellers,  ti.  332,  413;  iii.  185.  287 ;  iv.  33,  ».  255» 
285. 

Booiliby,  Misc  Hill,  lome  account  of,  iv.  S5,  n. 

Johnson's  letter  to,  iv.  55,  n . 

Boftcawen,  Hon.  Mm.  ii.  333. 

Boacovitch,  Pere,  it.  1 15.  392. 

Boftock,  Tom,  the  old  ballad  on,  i.  173,  n. 

Boaville,  Godfrey,  Eaq.  iiL  439. 

Mr«.U.  159. 

Boa  WELL,  (the  Authour  of  this  Work,) 

introduced  to  Johnson,  i.  345,  348. 

His  <  Account  of  Coraica,'  ii.  44, 54, 64. 

elected  of  the  LitekakvClub,  iL226. 

hia*  Letter  to  the  People  of  Scotland,*  iv.  176,  n. 

Ilia  Letter  on  Fok's  1  ndta  Bill,  i v.  264,  265. 

For  other  matters,  sec  i.  418 ;  ii.  3,  44,  95,  96,  204.  397 ;  iii. 
296,348,362,366,410,413;  iv.  155. 

Johnson's  argument  in  favour  of  his  trying  his  fortune  in 

London,  iv.  354. 

Johnson's  excellent  letter  to  him  on  bis  succeeding  to 

hu  estate,  iv.  155. 

Johnson's  otlier  IcUers  to  bira,  i.  419  ;  ii.  2,  18,  54,  64, 

96,  130,  135,  194,  252.253.  254,  256,  259,  260.  961.  262, 
264,  366,  267.  268>  273,  277,  278,  280,  282.  286,  288,  3©1, 
362,  364,  366,  370,  395,  396.  4O0,  401.  405.  407,  409.  410, 
411;  iu.41,  84,  89,  91,  100,  102.  1U6.  120.  123,  1211,  I32» 
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133,  138,211,  216.  217,  280,  362,  389,  S9+,S95,  412,*WJ, 

419,  434,  444 ;  iv.  71,  149, 152,  2S3,  252,  264,  265,  267.  909^ 

271,352,  387,  ^«?. 
BoswELL,  letters  to  Johnson  from  him,  ii.  21,  22,  23,  24, 54, 129, 

131, 134,  192,  257,  258,  266,  267,  271,  272,  281,  284, 286, 

299,  369,  392,  409;  iii.  82,  85,  87,  101,  104,  105,  lU.  127, 

131.  133,  136,  21 1,  213,  222, 223,  225,  279,  SS9,  389,  592, 

409,414.  432;  iv.  244. 

Mrs.  ii.  255,  260;  iii.  164,  n.  217,  415. 

Johnson's  letters  to.    iii.  81,   130;   ir.  158;  her 

answer,  iv.  160. 

Dr.  his  character  of  Johnson,  iii.  7. 

Thomas  David,  Esq.  iii.  432;  iv.  429. 

James,  Esq.  (the  authour's  second  son,)  Hi.  11,  275,  ■• 

366. 

his  death,  366,  n. 

Veronica,  (the  authour's  eldest  daughter,)  iii.  132, «. 

Bouffler's  Mad.  de,  ii.  391 . 

Boulter,  Dr.  Hugh,  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  some  account  of,  i. 

274,  n. 
*<  Boulter's  Monument/'  Dr.  Maden's  poem  on  him,  274. 
Bourchier,  Governour.  iv.  87. 
Bowles,  William.  Esq.  iv.  235. 
Bowyer,  William,  Printer,  his  life,  iv,  376. 
Boyse.  Mr.  Samuel,  iv.  194,  n,  421,  n. 
Braithwaite,  Daniel,  Esq.  ir.  285. 

Bramhal),  Archbishop,  his  work  on  Liberty  and  Necessity,  ii.  93.  . 
Bribery,  ii.  375. 
Brocklcsby,  Dr.  his  kind  attention  to  Johnson,  iv.  178,  231,  236, 

268,271,342,411,  426. 

Johnson's  letters  to,  iv.  236, 356,  S[  teq. 

Brodie,  Captain,  i.  51.  n.  ii.  452. 

Brown,  Mr.  Thomas,  Johnson's  English  teacher,  i.  19. 

Isaac  Hawkios,  Esq.  ii.  327. 

Rev.  Dr.  John,  ii.  120. 

Rev.  Mr.  Robert,  of  Utrecht,  his  coufutatioa  of  Hume,  i^ 

7;  iii.  291. 

(Capability,)  iii.  399. 

Browne,  Sir  Thomas,  Johnson's  Life  of,  i.  184,  265;  his  style  how 

far  imitated  by  Johnson,  i.  184. 
Brutes,  the  hardships  suffered  by  them  recMnpensed  by  the  care  of 

man,  iii.  47. 
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Brutes,  not  endued  with  reason,  ii.  237. 

Brutus,  MsrcuB,  n  ruffian,  i.  343*  n. 

Brydone's  Tour,  iii.  357. 

Buchan,  Earl  of,  anecdote  of,  ii.  166. 

Buchanan,  i.  404  ;  ii.  84;  it.  188. 

Buckingham,  Catherine,  Duchets  of,  iii.  S41. 

Dudgcll,  Euttacc,  iii.  42> 

Budworth,  Mr.,  it.  420,  «. 

BufTon,  Remark  on,  iii.  60,  n. 

Bunyan'd  '  Pilgrim's  ProgrcM,*  ii.  225. 

Burial  Service,  iv.  215. 

Burke,  Ulghl  lion.  Edmund,  anecdotes  of,  and  remarks  on.  i.  56, 

300;  ii.  14,  128,  435  ;  iii.  75,  311,  378;  iv.  24,  170,  282,  283, 

309,323,324,419. 

liii  Bon-mott,  iii.  323.  324. 

his  universal  knowk'dgc,  iv.  17. 

......  tho  Authour  introduced  to  him,  ii.  225. 

, his  Letter  to  the  Sheriffs  of  [Bristol  censured  by  Johnson, 

lit.  190. 

his  ■  Essay  on  the  Sublime,'  Arc.  ii.  79. 

his  '  Letter  on  the  AlTuirs  of  America,'  iii.  190. 

Richard,  jun.  Esq.  iv.  221 ,  222, 

1'- ...his  death,  iv.  222,  n. 

Bunnan,  Johnson  ■  Life  of,  i.  120. 
Burnet's  History  of  bis  own  Time»,  ii.  202. 

his  Life  of  Rochester,  iii.  195. 

Bumey,  Dr.  i.  426,  n. ;  iii.  367,  368  ;  iv.  189,  396. 

•  w....   Johnson's  letters  to  him,  i.  246,*^ 278,  282,  443;  iv.  942, 

365.386. 
......  his  Anecdotes  of  Johnson,  i.  283 ;  it.  39S ;  iv.  134. 

Mrs.  i.  438,  n. ;   iv.  206. 

MiM,  and  her  Works,  iv.  225,  282,  367,  401. 

Burrowes,  Hev.  Robert,  remarks  and  imitations  by,  tr.  397. 
Burton's  books,  more  numerous  than  Johnson  supposed,  it.  261. 

list  of  them,  ib.  n. 

*  Anatomy  of  Melancholy.*  i.  S3;  ii.|llO,488. 

Bute,  Earl  of,  L  328 ;  iL  359.  457 ;  iii.  75 ;  iv.  ia6. 

Johnson's  letters  to,  i.  330,  333. 

Butter,  Dr.  iii.  1,  158,  166;  iv.411. 
Byog,  Admiral,  it.  117. 

• His  epitaph,  i.  270. 

.  •  • , .  i  Hon.  John,  liia  Letter  lo  Mr.  Malooe,  hr,  430. 
TOL.  IV.  %  O 
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C. 

Caltimachus,  iv.  2. 

Cambridge,  Richard  Owen,  Esq.  ii.  350;  iii.  252 ;  ir.  196. 

University,  Johnson's  visit  to,  i.  432. 

Cambden,  Charles,  first  Lord,  iit.  312. 

Cameron,  Dr.  Archibald,  i.  112. 

Campbell,  Hon.  Archibald,  ii.  205 ;  !v.  293. 

Dr.  John,  i.  368 ;  ii.  48,  204 ;  iii.  245. 

his  '  Political  Survey,'  ii.  433. 

Rev.  Dr.  Thomas,  ii.  326,  329. 

Mungo,  iii.  192. 

Candidates  at  Elections,  Johnsoo's  excellent  advice  to  them,  for 
their  conduct  during  the  contest,  iv.  271- 

Kanus  Meichior,  ii.  375. 

Capell's  Shakspeare,  iv.  4. 

Cardan,  his  method  of  composing  his  mind,  iii.  180,  n. 

Careles^,  Mrs.  Dr.  Johnson's  first  love,  ii.  445. 

*  Careless  Husband,*  Comedy  of,  i.  142,  n. 

Carleton,  Captain,  his  *  Memoirs,*  iv.  337* 

Carlisle,  Earl  of,  iv.  1 1 1,  250. 

Carte,  Thomas,  the  historian,  i.  18. 

Carter,  Mrs.  Elizabeth,  i.  92,  106,  166;  iii.  171 ;  iv.  95,  96.  230, 
n.  282;  iv.  399,  «. 

her  eulogy  on  Dr.  Johnson,  iv.  420,  n. 

Carthusians,  ii.  423. 

Cathcart,  Lord,  iii.  347. 

Cator,  John,  Esq.  Johnson's  character  of  him,  and  bis  fine  seat, 
iv.  320. 

Cattle,  extraordinary,  iii.  154. 

Cave,  Mr.  Edward  Johnson's  Life  of,  i.  215 ;  ii.  167 ;  iiL  323 ;  iv. 
422. 

Johnson's  letters  to  him,  i.  59, 76,  89, 90,  91,  92,  103,  104, 

106,  121, 123. 

Chamberlayne,  Rev.  Mr.  iv.  294. 

Chambers,  Catherine,  i.  294,  n. ;  ii.  41. 

Ephrairo,  his  proposal  for  bis  Dictionary,  probably  for 

the  second  edition  of  it,)  and  Sir  W.  Temple's  writings  con- 
tributed to  form  Johnson's  style,  i.  182,  183. 

Sir  Robert,  ii.  248,  252. 

Johnson's  letter  to  him,  i.  232. 

Sir  William,  iv.  190. — *  Heroick  Epistle'  to  him  ap- 
proved by  Johnson,  iv.  111. 


Chamter,  Anthony,  Esq.  i.  4-94;  Ui.  851. 
Chapone,  Mrs,  i.  16G. 

Johnson*^  letter  to,  iv.  250. 

Characters,  the  first  instance  oflheir  delineation,  in  the  first  book  of 

Xenophon's  *  Retreat  of  the  tea  thouund/  iv.  29. 
Charade*  Johnson's  on  Dr.  Barnard,  Lord  Bishop  of  Limerick|  ir. 

195. 

Charlemonl,  James,  first  Earl  of,  iv.  79,  81,  r. 

Charles  I.  ii.  35*,  \  ,  .  - 
*>  -    -«Z   >  Johnson  8  opinion  or. 
H.  II.  328,  J                      ' 

V.  his  celebration  of  his  funeral  obsequies  in  his  life-tirae* 

iii.  249. 

Chastity,  ii.  442.     See  Marriage. 

Chatham,  William  Pitt,  Earl  of.  iv.S22. 

Chatlerton'a  Poems,  iii.  45,  46. 

Chesterfield,  Lord.  i.  U9,  216,  223,  224:  ii.901,  318;  i!L  $59, 
486;  iv.  177.336. 

bis  Letters,  i.  22^  and  n.;  ii.  31B. 

might  be  made  a  very  pretty  book,  tu.  48* 

, .  Johnson's  severe  letter  to  him,  i.  220. 

Cheyne'a  *  English  Malady/  iii.  25,  83. 

Cheynel,  Johnson's  Life  of.  L  191. 

Children.  i.21,  398;  ii.88;  iii.  26,  130.     See  Education, 

always  cruel,  i.  385. 

Cbolmondeley,  Hon.  Mrs.  iii.  263, 319. 

George  James,  Esq.  iv.  548. 

Christian,  Rev.  Mr.  his  solution  of  a  strange  fact  at  St.  Kilda,  ii.  48. 

Christian  religion,  evidence  ot,  l.  348,  378.  400.  411;  iit.  191, 
317. 

Churchill's  poetry,  L  369. 

Chorion,  Rev.  Mr.  Ralph,  hk  excollent  remarks,  iv.  216,  n.  306.  n. 

Chymiftry,  iv.  240. 

Cibber,  Colley,  i.  115,142,  «.  SSit  ii.81,  397:  iii.  88,  187;  iv. 
246.     See  George  U. 

Theophilus,  his*  Lives  of  the  Poets^'  i.  152;  iti.  27, 28. 29. 

Clarendon,  Edward,  Earl  of,  continuation  of  hti  *  History,*  it.  412, 

his  style,  iii.  260. 

•  •«.......  commendation  of,  ii ,  72. 

Claret,  iu  inefficacy  as  wine,  iii.  380. 

Clarke,  Richard,  Esq.  iv.  263. 

I         Rev.  Dr.  his  Works,  iv.  428. 

I         Clenard,  Nicholas,  his  Greek  Gmnmar,  not  much  read  by  ichulor* 
I io  England,  iv.  17. 

1 
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ConverU,  ii,  94. 

Convocation,  ilie,  of  the  Clergy,  i.  41 1 . 

Cook,  Captain,  iii,  7. 

Cooper,  John  Gilbert.  £iq.iLU8t  Si.  153,  ri. ;  it.  3. 

Corial,  Tom,  ii.  164. 

Cork  and  Orrery,  John,  Earl  of,  u.  116;  iii.  186,  ^U,  251,315 

iv.  15,  177. 
Com-lawB  of  Ireland,  ii.  ISO. 
Conica,  account  of,  iL  9,  64,  72. 
Cotlerell«  MisseS|  i.  tf04. 
Country  Gentlemen,  ii.  182. 

thouid  viiit  London  with  their  wivef,  to  ac- 
quire topicks  of  coovertatioD,  iii.  18S. 
Country  life,  iii.  255- 

Couruhip  of  great  men,  how  far  allowable,  ii.  8 ;  iiL  192*  193. 
Courteney,  John,  Esq.  his  poem  on  Johnson'*  character,  i.  SS,  iS3p 

«7I,  301 ;  ii.  255  ;  it.  392,  n, 
Coverley,  Sir  Roger  de,  ii.  955. 
Cowley.  Johnson's  Life  of,  iii.  36 ;  iv.  35, 36. 
thu  odiiiun  ofhts  select  works  by  Bishop  Huril,  iii.  26,  27» 

229. 
Coxeter.  Thomas,  Esq.  his  great  collection  of  English  Poetry,  iif. 

161. 
the  Lives  of  the  Poets,  by  Shields  and  Cibbcr,  compiled 

from  his  manuscripts,  iii,  161,  n. 
Crabbe.  Rev.  Mr.  his  •  Village,'  iv,  177- 
Craduck,  Josepli,  Esq.  iii.  36. 
Cnutiaw,  the  poet,  a  Latin  epigram  of  his  erroneously  attrtbulcd  to 

Dryden,  iii.  306,  n. 
Craven,  Lady,  (now  Margravine  of  Anspach,)  iii*  20. 
Croft,  Rev.  Herbert,  iv.  304.  315. 
....  his  *  Life  of  Young,'  iv.  57. 

Cromwell,  the  Usurper,  Johnson's  design  of  writing  bis  lif«,iv.  237* 
Crosbie,  Sir  Andrew,  ii.  360. 
Crouch.  .Mrs.  the  actress,  iv.  228. 
Crousaz,  i.  105,124. 

Cruiksliank,  Mr.  Johnson's  letter  to,  W.  379,411. 
Colten,Dr.  iv.SaSk 

Cumberland,  Richard,  Esq.  iii.  40 ;  iv.  63,  396. 
Coratca,  tlte  qucsiioa  of  raiaiog  tlietr  salarica  diacusaed,  iii.  141* 
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D. 

Dalrymple,  Sir  John,  his  Memoirs,  ii.  199* 

. . .  ^ David.    See  Hailei,  Lord. 

Dalzil,  Mr.  Proressor  of  Greek  at  Edinburgh,  iv.396. 
Darohouderius,  bis  Praxis  Reruin  Crimenalium,  i.  889  n. 
Dartineuf,  ii.  433. 
Davicfl,  Mr.  Thomas,  character  and  anecdotes  of,  i,  343. 344,  345  ; 

ii.  SB,  59,  60,  82,  83,  n.  258,  331,  336;  iii.  34,  227,  266 ;  ir. 

7.232. 

Johnson's  kind  letters  to,  ir.  232,  S73. 

*. his  <  Memoirs  of  Garrick,*  iii.  433. 

Dawkins,  ,  Esq.  the  trareller,  ir.  J  24. 

Deane's  '  Future  Life  of  Brutes/  ii.  50. 

Death,  reflections  on,  i.  291 ;  ii.  95;  iiL  297,  313;  ir,  284,  286, 

305.     See  Johnson, 
Debts,  contracting  them,  the  source  of  much  evil  and  calamity,  iv. 

153,  156. 
Dedication;,  Prefaces,  Introducttons,  &c  by  Johnson,  and  remarks 

on,  i.  127,  142,  147, 155,  214,  215,  272,  302,322,337;  u.  1, 

24,  42,  194, 195,  213,  280 ;  iii.  104,  112 ;  iv.  388. 
Defoe,  Daniel,  iii.  269. 
Delany's  *  Observation  on  Swif^'  iii.  251. 
Dempster,  George,  Esq.  i.  360,  383,  385 ;  ii.  293. 
Dennis,  John,  his  critical  works  worth  collecting,  iii.  37. 
Derby,  some  particulars  relating  to,  iii.  166. 
Derrick,  Samuel,  Esq.  i.  338,  347,  401,  402;  iii.  372;  ir.  194, 

232,  n. 
Desmoulins,  Mr?,  i.  37,  198;  iii.  226;  ir.  429. 
Deraynes,  John,  Esq.  ir.  280. 
Devil,  the  first  Whig,  iii.  326. 

his  influence  upon  the  souls  of  men,  ir.  297,  n. 

Devonshire,  Duke  of,  iii.  190,  377. 

.  ; Duchess  of,  ir.  361. 

Diamond,  Mr.  i.  202. 

Dibden,  Mr.  ii.  99. 

Dick,  Sir  Alexander,  letters  of,  iii'.  99,  129;  ir.  266. 

• Johnson's  praise  of  his  liberality  as  a  Scotdi* 

man,  iii.  129. 
Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,  Johnson's,  i.  147,  148,  149^ 

150,  151,  391,  Ac;  ii.  I45,  193,  19^;  iii.  114,  402;  ir.  4. 

« first  published,  i.  252. 

• Johnson's  epitome  of,  i.  263. 
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Dictionary  of  the  Eogluh  Language,  Garrick*«  cp!f;rflin  on,  i.  S59. 

Mr.  Harris  uf  Salisbury's  prmise 

of,  iii.  Hi, 
DIHy.  McMrs.iii.ei,  108:  iv.  lie^lSO. 

Johnson's  letters  to,  iii.  126,  993  ;  iv.  S6I. 

'  Diomcd,  his  fathet's  noble  exhortation  to  him  in  the  Iliad,  ii.  118. 

*  Diitrcft&ed  Mother,*  Johnson's  Epilogue  to,  i.  30. 
Dixie,  Sir  WoUtan,  Bart.  i.  53. 

Dodd,  Rev.  Dr.  iii.  119.  H2,  1  i3. 144,  157.  169,  170,  272,  263. 

Johnson's  assistance  to  him,  iii.  143,  144, 14^,  146,  147|  ft* 

opinion  concerning  him,  iv.  208. 

letters  to  him,  iii.  149.  151. 

Dodington,  George   Qudd,  Esq.  (afterwards  Lord   \felcombe,)  J. 

180,1?.;  iv.  59.  n. 
Dodslcy,  Robert,  i.  92,  223,  224,  247,  n.;  ii.  *33j  Ui.  S5,  36;  iv. 

18. 
Dogs,  do  not  compare,  iu  S4. 
Dominicctti*s  baths,  it.  87* 
Donne's  Vision,  ii.  43S. 
Dossie,  Mr.  iv,  10. 
Douglas,  Right  Rev.  Dr.  (Lord  Bishop  of  Salisbury,)  i.  95,  191, 

219,  35><,n.;  ii.  GO:  iv.  284. 
Dr.  His  collection  of  the  various  editions  of  Horace,  iv. 

285. 

Cause,  ii.  47, 218. 

Drake,  Sir  l*>ancis,  Johnson's  Life  of,  i.  114,  116. 
Draughts,  game  of,  U  272. 
Dreams,  iv.  5. 

*  Drclincourt  on  death,'  ii.  153. 
Drumgould,  Colonel,  ii.  3S8. 

Druuunond,  Mr.  William.  Juhnsotr*  letters  to,  ii.  26,  29, 30. 

Dr.  iii.  S4. 

Drunkenneas.    See  Jf'ine. 

Dryden,  Juhn&on's  Life  of,  ji.  158  ;  lit.  68  ;  iv.  35>  40. 

compared  with  Pope.  ii.  4,  76. 

has  tonictimes  a  profundity  which  Pope  could  never  reach, 

ii.  76. 

bis  style  easily  distinguished  from  that  of  others,  iii.  28S. 

his  de*cription  of  life,  iv.  310. 

.*«...  bis  character  at  Will's  CofTce-houae,  i)i.GB. 

*  i^. . .  his  lines  on  Itoynl  [tatronage,  ii,  212. 
......  his  Prologues,  ii.  315. 

puzzled  hitnseir  ubout  predestination,  iii.  348. 
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Duelling,  iL  168, 214 ;  iv.  214. 

Du  Halde's  <  Account  of  China,'  ii.  51. 

Dunbar,  Dr.  iii.  4S5. 

Duuciad,  Pope's,  written  primarily  for  fame,  ii.  338. 

Duncombe,  Williaro,  Eaq.  iii.  315. 

Dundas,  Right  Hon.  Henry,  iii.  215. 

Dunning,  Mr.  his  high  compliment  to  Johosoo,  iii.  243. 

Dury,  Major-General  Alexander,  i.  291 . 

Dyer's  *  Fleece/  ii.  438. 

Pyetj  Samuel,  Esq.  i.  425 ;  ii.  14 ;  iv.  9. 

E. 

£A8ter,  ii.  969. 

Eccles,  Rev.  Mr.  i.  316,  317,  n. 

,E8q.i.373. 

Economy,  petty,  hardly  worth  while,  ii.  120 ;  iv.  192. 

Edinburgh  Royal  Society  Transactions,  absurd  criticism  on  John- 
son, in,  iv.  2.3,  n. 

Education,  i.  63,  398, 403;  ii.  6,  393,  424 ;  iii.  11,  173,  358,  384S 
iv.  319. 

.Tohnson  of  opinion  that  we  ought  not  to  refine  too  mvcfa 

in  the  education  of  our  children,  iii.  173. 

Edwards,  Thomas,  Esq.  his  '  Canons  of  Criticism,'  i.  222,  n. 

Rev,  Dr.  of  (Oxford,)  Johnson's  letter  to,  iii,  367. 

Mr.  (Johnson's  fellow  Collegian,)  anecdotea  of,  iii.  SC3; 

iv.  89. 

of  New  England,  iii.  293. 

Eglintoune,  Alexander,  Earl  of,  ii.  61  :  iii.  192. 

Egotism,  iii.  175,  324,  421. 

Eld,  Mr.  iii.  326. 

Elibank,  Patrick,  Lord,  iii.  22, 50 ;  iv.  9,  114. 

Eliot,  Edward,  of  Port  Eliot,  (first  Lord,)  iv.  79, 336. 

Elizabeth,  Queen  of  England,  rate  of  her  learning,  iv.  11. 

Ellis,  Mr.  John,  iii.  IS. 

Elphinston,  Mr.  James,  his  edition  of  *  The  Rambler,'  i,  173. 

Johnson's  letters  to,  u  174, 175. 

Elwal,  the  enthusiast,  ii.  154,240. 

Emigration,  iii.  234. 

Emmet,  Mrs.  the  Actress,  ii.  450. 

English  Poets,  the  selection  of  them  for  the  general  and  collected 
edition  of  their  works,  made  by  the  boeksellera,  and  not  by 
Johnson,  iii.  371. 

£nUiU,  ii.  398, 406, 417, 418, 481. 


BnUlb,  Johnson's  leUere  on,  U.  400.  401,  405.  407,  409. 

En»y.  ii. -^0,  2*8;  iii- 311. 

Epilogue  Co  '  The  Distressed  Mother/  i.  30 ;  iii-  49. 

Epiwopacy,  tii.  372.     Sec  BuAops, 

EpiUphs,  i.  201,  B.;  ii.  393  ;  iv.llS,  404. 

Johoson'i  Essay  on,  i.  114. 

Erasmus,  Johnson's  opinion  of  hts  '  Ciceronmnus,'  iv.  357* 

a  passage  ofhii  applied  to  Johnson,  ir.  909,  n, 

ErshJne,  Hon.  Thomas,  ii.  If33. 

Andrew,  botli  a  good  poet  oud  a  good  critick,  Hi. 

154. 
Estex-Hcad  aub.    Sec  C/uL 

*  Eugenio,'  a  poem,  ii.  227 
Eumelian  Club.    Sec  Clui/. 
European  Mngazine,  i.  317,  n. 
Excise,  Johnson's  definition  of,  i.  255,  n. 
Execution  of  criminals,  iv.  191. 
Exhibition  of  Paintings,  i.  320. 

Fable,  Sketch  of  one,  by  Johnson,  ii.  219.  220. 

Fdconcr,  Ucv.  Mr.  a  Scotch  non-juring  Bishop,  iii.  372. 

'  False  Alarm  ;'  Sec  Johnson's  Political  I'amphleu. 

«  FalUand's  Ulands,'  ii.  124, 12.5, 137. 

Fame,  i.  397  ;  iii.  2G4.  265. 

Families,  old,  respect  due  to  them,  ii.  143,  249. 

Farmer,  Rev.  Dr.— Johnson's  letters  to,  ii.  102  ;  iii-  42[>. 

Farquhar,  m  Johnson's  opinion,  a  poet  of  considcrnblc  merit,  it.  7. 

Fasting,  its  effect  on  one  of  (he  Futhcrs,  ii.  42f . 

Favours  unreasonable,  i.  324,  325. 

Felixraarte  ofHircania,  i.  *J3. 

Females,  succession  of.    Sec  Eniail ;  Feudal  Si^stem. 

Ferguson,  Sir  Adam,  ii,  J  59. 

tamas,  the  Astronomer,  ii.  87. 

Feudal  Syalem,  ii.  167,  192,  249.  402.  417 :  iii.  357.     See  Kniail. 
Fiction,  real  and  original,  o  very  small  quantity  of  it  in  the  world, 

iv.  237,  S38. 
Fielding,  Henry,  L  SI  1,  n. 
compared  vitfa  Richardson,  Ii,  4^1,  163. 

•  «••«••. his' Amelia' read  through  hy  Juhnson  without  stopping, 

iii.  39. 
..• ,..  the  whole  iropresaioo  sold  in  one  day,  iii. 

Sir  John,  fib  427. 
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Fielding,  Sir  John,  bii  death,  iii.  427,  n. 

Sally,  i.  211,n. 

Fingal.     Sec  Ouian. 

Fitzherbert,  Witliam,  Esq.  iii.  15S,  S85 ;  iv.  26. 

Fitzosborne's  letters,  iv.  279,  n. 

Flatmaa's  Poeme,  iii.  27< 

Flee^8treet,  i.  406 ;  ii.  326, 415 ;  iii.  303.     See  London. 

Fleming,  Sir  Michael  le,  i.  406,  n. 

Flexman,  Mr.  index-maker,  iv.  330. 

Flint,  Bet,  iv.  101. 

Flood,  Right  Hon.  Henry,  his  bequest  to  Dublin  University,  i. 
276,  n. 

his  opinion  on  the  question  whether  Johnson  would  have 

excelled  as  a  speaker  in  Parliament,  ii.  128. 

his  sepulchral  verses  on  Johnson,  iv.  435. 

Floyer,  Sir  John,  i.  18 ;  iv.  272. 

authour  of  an  excellent  book  on  the  asthma,  iv.272. 

Fludyer,  Rev.  Mr.ii.  431. 

Foote,  Samuel,  anecdotes  and  character  of,  ii.  83, 84, 85,  95,  145» 
204 ;  iii.  66,  188,  265  ;  iv.  226,  282. 

Fop,  a  clerical  one,  only  half  a  beau,  iv.  77* 

Foppery,  never  cured,  ii.  118. 

Forbes,  Sir  William,  iii.  81,  210. 

Ford,  the  Rev.  Cornelius,  i.  23 ;  iii.  350. 

Fordyce,  Dr.  James,  i.  348 ;  ir.  424. 

Forrester,  Colonel,  iii.  20. 

Forster's  Voyage  to  the  South  Sea,  iii.  184. 

Forster,  Mrs.  Elisabeth,  (Milton's  grand-daughter,)  1. 184. 

Fortune-hunters,  ii.  121. 

Fox,  Right  Hon.  Charles  James,  iii.  263,  268  ;  iv.  170,  299. 

France,  Johnson's  visit  to,  ii.  367>  368. 
his  journal  there,  ii.  373,  et  seq, 

the  reason  assigned  why  he  did  not  print  an  accoont  of  hia 

travels  there,  iii.  302. 

his  opinions  of  that  coantry,  iii.  353. 

Francis's  Horace,  iii.  357. 

Franklin,  Rev.  Dr.  his  translation  of  Lucian's  *  Demonax,'  and  De- 
dication to  Johnson,  iv.  31. 

Benjamin,  his  definition  of  roan,  iii.  247* 

French,  Mrs.  iv.  45. 

French  writers,  superficial,  and  why,  i.  400. 

......  language,  Johnson's  knowledge  of,  ii.  74,  390. 

their  manners  and  writings,  ii.  1 14  ;  iii.  353 1  ir.  13, 239. 

Frenchmen  use  big  words  for  little  matters,  4. 41-7- 
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Frenchmen  in  general  know  no  more  tluin  women,  iii.  255. 

(heir  literature^  iii.  ^55. 

•«..  a  gross  ni-bred  people,  iii.  353 ;  ir .  239. 

Frederick  III,,  King  of  Pruasta,  Johnson's  Life  of,  i.  265. 
Friends.  anU  Friendship,  i.  203,20*.  257.  25S;  ii.  170 ;  iii.   U7» 

385,418,438.  439;  iv.5. 
whetiier  tliere  are  any  probable  grounds  for  supposing 

that  thejr  shall  knov  one  another  in  a  future  state,  ii.  152 ; 

iii.  313. 
Friendsliip,  departed,  i.  176;  lit  140,  313. 

one  of  its  greatest  pleasures,  ii.  19f>. 

may  subsist  between  two  persons  who  differ  in  opinion 

io  some  one  capital  point,  ii.  170. 

an  Ode,  by  Johnson,  i.  126- 

Frisick  language,  less  cultivated  than  any  of  the  nottliern  dialects, 

i.  422. 
Fullarton,  Colonel,  iii.  357. 

Future  ftate  of  man,  ii.  151  ;  iii.  203,  291 ;  iv.  215,  2IC. 
diffi*rent  degrees  of  happiness  in  heaven,  ii.  7,  n* ;  iii*  291  • 

G. 

Gaming,  ii.  164:  iii.  21. 

Ganganelli's  letters,  iii.  289. 

Gardiner,  Mrs.  i.  205 ;  iii.  20;  iv.  245,  415,  w. 

Garrick.  David,  Eiq.  anecdotes  of,  i.  64,  67,68, 147,  156,159,163, 

164,209,  226,  345j  ii.  63,  71,81,  214,219,  221,  222,315, 

449,  450;  iii,  47,  66,  67,  258,  259,  260.  261,  262.  265,  Ac. 

296, 385,  386.  387 ;  iv.  206. 

his  Shak'ipeare  Jubilee,  ii.  63. 

Johnson'sopinionofhim,  i.  180,  :i51,427;ii.81,ia0.  181, 

214,315,361.425,450;  iii.  31,  32,47,  66,67,68,  187,265, 

313, 385.  366  ;  iv.  4,  IS,  246. 

his  death,  iii.  371 . 

relet.  Esii.i.81;  ii.  303,  447,  452;  iii.  410. 

Mrs.  if.  95. 

Gastrel,  Mrs.  ii.  455,  456;  iii.  411. 

Gaubius.  IVofessor  at  Leydeo,  his  criterion  of  madness,  i.  38. 

General  Warrants,  ii.  66. 

Gay.  the  Orpheus  of  highwaytnen,  ii.  352.  h. 

Gentilhotmne  est  tou/ourg  Gtntilhommef  i.  439. 

Gentility,  i.  438  ;  ii.  328;  iii.  291. 

more  virtues  among  the  higher  cloMca  than  among  tboae 

of  infvriour  rankS|  iii.  354. 
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GeDtleman'B  Magazine,  i.  S%  SS.  &c. 

Gentlewoman,  one  born  so,  alvfays  tUstifigatshable,  n.  119; 

George  I.  (King,)  ii.  329. 

......  ll.i.  112,  lis,  172;  11.329. 

III.  his  accessioti  and  character,  ].  308,  319,  328 ;  ii.  4S ; 

iii.  428. 

Johason'fl  interview  with,  ii.  34. 

Ghosts,!.  357.  358;  ii.  153,  167,  172;  iii.  233,  299,  350,  390; 
IT.  92. 

Gibbon,  Edward,  Esq.  ii.  62,  n.  335,  350,  436;  iii.  2i6 ;  iv. 74. 

his  imitation  of  Johnson's  style,  ir«  401. 

Gibbons,  Dr.  iv.  124. 

Gillespie,  Dr.  consulted  on  Dr.  Johnson's  case,  iv.  266. 

Johnson's  praise  of  his  opinion,  iv.  267. 

Gisborne,  Dr.  his  anecdote  of  Mr.  Fitzherbert,  iii.  159,  n. 

Glow-worm,  Johnson's  fable  of,  ii.  219. 

his  Latin  poem  on,  ii.  51. 

Goldsmith,  Dr.  Oliver,  character  of,  i.  360,  363,  et  seq, 

,  anecdotes  of,  i.  178,  S^,  363,  364,  365,  366,  367 ; 

ii.  40,  74,  75,  168, 170, 171, 172,  176, 184, 195, 198,  203,204, 
207,  211,  212,  218,  219,  220,  221,  222,  224,  225,  227,  244» 
245,  248  ;  iii.  34  ;  iv.  8,  25,  111,  177.  . 

treated  by  Charles,  the  first  Lord  Camden,  as  an  ordi- 
nary man,  iii.  312. 

his  death,  ii.  267,  ».  269. 

Johnson's  epitaphs  on  bim,  ni;  77,  78,  79. 

his  bon-moU  on  Johnson,  ii.  61,  219,  221 ;  W,  11I« 

281. 

Johnson's  opinions  of  hint  and  faia  works,  i.  3GQ ;  ii.  46, 

L56,  170,  184,  344;  iii.  34,  170,248,253,  254,  272,312,321, 
375 ;  iv.  20, 27. 

Good-breeding,  perfect, — in  what  it  coA^ta,  U.  74i 

Good  Friday,  ii.  339,  342 ;  iii.  306. 

Gordon,  Lord  George,  tii.  427 ;  ir*  86. 

Gower,  Earl,  his  letter  to  Swifl,  in  favour  of  Johnson,  i.  99,  100. 

Graham,  Lord,  iii.  381 ;  iv.  107. 

,  Mias,  (now  Lady  Dashwood,)  in.  4DS. 

Grainger,  Dr.  his  '  Sugar  Cane,'  ii.  438. 

his  *  Ode  on  Solitade,*  iii.  200. 

Grammar  school,  Johnson's  plan  of,  i.  6ft 

Granger,  Rev.  Mr.  his  *  Biograpbieal  HisMrjr/  iii.  88. 

Owoville,  Jobtt  Carteret,  Eari,  H.  IOfi«  nu;  a>aodo>o  of»  iv.  iU 

Grattan,  Henry,  Esq.  his  oratory  ceaMKd^ir^jfSSk 
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Gray's  poetry,!.  355;  ii.  154,  316,  sntaSi;  iii.29,35;  iv.li. 

Dr.  (of  Uie  Brilisb  Muteuin,)  ii.  S57»  n. 

Great  men,  not  fond  of  Johnson's  compftny»  and  why,  ir.  114, 

Greek,  Johnson's  kootrledgc  of,  i».  395,  396. 

Green,  Mr.  Uichard,  of  Lichfield,  his  uioseum,  iii.  ^10. 

letter  from  Johnson  to  luni,  iv.  404. 

Greenwich  Hospital,  U4<H. 
Grenville,  Uight  Hon.  George,  ii.  125. 
GreviHe,  Fulke,  Esq.  his  '  Maxims/ iv,  310. 
Grierson,  Mr.  ii.  105. 

Mrs.,  tiic  learned,  ii.  105,  »> 

DeGraot«  «  descendant  of  Grotius,  iii.  }^,n,  126,  r. 

Grotius,  i.  4O0:  iii.  126. 

Grove,  Uev.  Mr.  iii.  30;  iv,  30. 

Guardian  to  children,  iastructiuos  roktive  to  the  appoint  meat  of, 

iii.  396. 
Gulosity,  i.414. 

Gustavua  Adulphui,  Harte's  Life  of|  iv.  79. 
Guthrie,  WiUiiuu,  Esq.  1.86;  ii.  49:  if.  !2S. 
Gwyn,  Mr.  the  architect,  ii.  426,427. 

H. 

Habeas  Corpus,  ii.  67> 

Habits,  early,  not  conquerable  without  unFemittiog exertion,  ii,  351. 

Hackman.  Her.  Mr.  iii.  3HM. 

£ailcs,    Lord,  (Sir  David  Dalrymple,   Bart.)    his  and    Johnson's 

opinion  of  cacli  other,  i.  382,  397  :  ii.  400,  401. 
hia  •  Anoaliof  Scotland,"  ii.  266>  268,  271,  273, 

283,  Sai,  363,  365,  366,  369, 395,  396, 408,  409 ;  iii.  52,  120; 

361,373.402. 

his  opinion  on  entails,  ii.  405. 

Hale,  Lord  Chief  Justice,  anecdote  of*  iv.  317* 

Hales,  venerable  John,  his  works,  iv.  321. 

Hall.  General,  iii.  362. 

....  Mrs,,  iv.  99. 

....  Dr.  Jooeph,  Bishop  of  Norwich;  his  opinion  concerning  the 

different  degrees  of  heavenly  glory,  ii.  7,  n, ;  iii,  291 ,  n. 
Uonultop,  Kight  Hoo.  WUiiam  Gerard,  i.  435 ;  iv.  45^  n. 

hifl  kindness  to  Johnson,  iv.  24^,  249. 

^^«^«><*  Johnson's  Letters  to,  iv.  249,  370. 
L  Hamilton's  Poems,  iii.  154. 

I  Uwitnopd,  Jamea,  autliour  of  the  Elegies,  ir,  15. 

I  Haoway,  Jonas,  i.  286  i  iL  1 18. 
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Happine*!,  ii.  7 ;  iii-  47, 290, 291.    See  Li/k^ 

may  be  obtained,  if  ve  apply  oar  hearts  to  piety,  i.  158. 

the  reasonable  hope  of  a  happy  futurity,  the  only  lolid 

basis  of  happiness,  iii.  298. 
Hardyknute,  the  ballad  of,  a  modem  fiction,  ii.  80,  n. 
Harleian  Miscellany,  i.  H8. 
Harrington,  Dr^  bis  *  Nuga  Anliqute*  U.  182. 

Caroline,  Countess  of,  iii.  143. 

Harris,  James,  Esq.  of  Salisbury,  ii.  213;  iii.  114,  246,  258, 259. 

his  high  praise  of  Johnson's  Dictionary,  iii.  1 14. 

Thomas,  Esq.  Proprietor  of  Corent  Garden  Theatre,  iii.  US. 

Harte's  '  History  of  Gustavus  Adelphus,'  ii.  110;  iv.79. 

Harwood,  Rer.  Dr.  iii.  35. 

Hastie.     See  Schoolnuuter. 

Hastings,  Warren,  Esq.  character  of,  iv.  63. 

his  letter  to  the  authour,  ir.  65. 

........  Johnson's  letters  to,  tr.  67, 69, 70. 

Hawkesbury,  Lord,  Johnson's  letters  to,  iii.  149. 

bis  Lordship's  high  opinion  of  Johnson,  iii.  151 . 

Hawkesworth,  Dr.  i.  154. 

a  Bucceirful  imitator  of  Johnson,  i.  195. 

his  *  Voyages,'  ii,  236. 

Hawkins,  Sir  John,  i.  154. 

remarks  on  his  Life  of  Johnson,  i.  2,  167> 

contradicted  and  corrected,  i.  94,  n.  109,  ISO,  *>.  167» 

170,  R.  193,  195,  200,  247,  n.  266,  292,  ».  366;  ii.  SI,  fi. 

437,  fi. ;  iv.332, ».  378,  379,  and  n.  407, 411,  n.  418»  n, 

Rev.  Thomas,  Poetry  Professor  at  Oxford,  iii.  261. 

Mr.,  Johnson's  first  instructor  in  Latin,  i.  19. 

Hay,  Lord  Charles,  iv.  20. 

Heard,  the  word  how  to  be  pronounced,  iii.  200. 

Heaven,  diferent  degrees  of  happiness  in,  ii.  7,  n. ;  iii.  291. 

the  question  whether  departed  feiendships  fiormed  on  earth 

will  be  continued  in  a  future  state,  discussed,  ii.  152 ;  iiL  813* 
Heberden,  Dr.  iv.  229,  411. 
Hebrides,  Johnson's  visit  to,  i.  397;  ii.  48,  130,  140,  254. 

,   the  pleasantest  journey  he  ever  made,  iii.  90. 

Johnson's  *  Account  of  his  Journey,'  ii.  281,  291,  909» 

348;  iii.  99,  141,  177,  303,  326. 
•  •  * commended  by  every  body  on  various  groonds,  iii.  141. 

See  Joum^  to  the  Hehidet, 
Hector,  Mr.  Edmund,  i.  22,  28,  n.  61,  126,  151;  ii.  441,  442s 

iv.  136,  277,  388. 
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Hector,  Mr.  Edmund^  Johnson'*  letters  to.  iv.  H7,  148,  386. 
Veries  on  a  ^pHg  of  Myrile,  written  by  Johnson  for  him, 

i.  61. 
Heely,  Mr.  and  Mrs,  ii.  31  ;  iv.  37S. 
Hell,  pared  with  good  intention*,  ii,  545> 
Helmet,  hung  out  formerly  as  a  sign  ot  hospitality,  iii.  275. 
Henderson,  Mr.  John,  iv.  393,  n.SO-V. 

« the  Actor,  ii.  316,  it.;  iv.  2i7tR- 

Henry,  the  Historian,  should  have  confined  himself  to  the  historj 

of  manners,  iii.  33^. 
*  Hermippus  Redivivus,"  Campbell's,  i.  368. 
'  Heroick  Epistle,*  iv.  111.  321. 
Hervcy,  Hon.  Henry,  i.  75. 

Hon.  Thomas,  ii.  32,  328. 

Hicky.  Mr,,  the  Painter,  ii.  3'i7,  323. 

Highwayman,  the  question  of  shooting  them  discussed,  iii.  242. 

Higher  classes,  more  virtue  found  among  them,  than  in  infenour 

stations,  iii.  354,  355. 
Hill,  Aaron,  Esq.  his  account  of  *  Irene,'  i.  162,  r. 
....    Dr.  John,  his  works,  ii.  38. 

Hinchliffe,  Dr.  John,  Lord  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  iii.  422,  n. 
History,  and  Historiami,  i.  375 ;  ii.  72,  183,  219,  210,  223,  224. 

350;  iii.  13,  334.  335. 
......    great  abilities  not  requisite  for  writing  it.  i.  375. 

of  Manchester,  by  Whitaker.  for  the  most  part  a  dream, 

iii.  334.     Sec  //cnry. 

of  the  House  of  Yvery,  praised,  iv.  199. 

Hobbes,  his  arguments  to  shew  that  debility  of  mind  is  not  neces- 
sarily incident  to  old  age,  iii.  256,  n* 
Hogarth,  i.  112. 
Holydays,  ii.  444. 

none  observed  in  Scotland,  444. 

Hollis,  Thomas,  Esq.  iv.  96. 

Home.  Mr.  John,  his  Parody  on  Derrick,  i,  402. 

his  proposed  History  nf  the  rising  in  1745,  iii. 

166.  n. 
Homer,  Johnson's  translation  from,  i.  27. 
...,,.    critiqueson,  iir.  196,  331,  333;  iv.  14. 
Uoole,  John,  his  ■  Tosso,'  i.  337. 

his  *  Ariosto,'  ir.  70. 

hia  '  Cleonice,*  ii.  279. 

Johnson's  letters  to,  ii.  279;  iv.  364. 

,»',*i; curious  anecdote  of,  iv.  289,  290. 
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Hoole,  John,  hit  attention  to  Johnson,   iv.  4id|  ^      .' ' 

, Thellev.  Mr,iT.48S. 

Hope,  life  insupportable  without,  iii.  257. 

Dr.  iv.  269. 

Horace,  Johnson's  translations  from,  i.  25,  36,  27. 

his  Odes  cannot  be  perfectly  translated,  iii.  357.— The 

translation  by  Dr.  Francis  commended,  ibid. 
Home,  Rev.  Dr,  ii.  268,  482;  iv.439,  n. 

Mr.  John.    See  Tooie, 

Hospitality,  iv.  16,  223. 

promiscuous,  does  not  procure  lasting  legacd,  ii.  157. 

in  London,  ii.  210. 

Houghton  Gallery,  iv.  338. 

House  of  Commons,  iii.  406 ;  iv^  74,  102. 

how  a  counsel  should  address  that  ■saamblj^ 

iii.  227,  228;  iv.74. 

of  Peers,  iii.  347. 

Howard,  General  Sir  George,  ii.  359,  ft. 

the  Hon.  Edward,  a  celebrated  couplet  of  his  nis^otcS, 

ii.  97,  n. 
Hudibras,  u.354;  16.35. 
Hoggins,  Mr.  iv.  6. 
Hume,  David,  Esq.  his  style  French,  i.  887. 

his  scepticum,  i.  391,  392;  ii.  429;  iii.  1^. 

. . .  k  .*  never  read  the  New  Testament  with  attention,  ii.  6,  7.. 

his  disbelief  of  a  future  state,  ii.  95. 

liisLife,  iii.  118. 

Humphry,  Osias,  Esq.  iv.  274,  276. 
Hunter,  Mr.,  Johnson's-school-mBster,  i.  W. 

Miss,  iv.  186,  n. 

Hurd,  Dr.  (Lord  Bishop  of  Worcester,)  i.52;  iii  96,70^  ».  71,  «• 

229;  iv.  191,  297. 
Hussey,  Rev.  Mr.  John,  iii.  369. 

Rev.  Dr.'Thomas,  w.  424.  J^^^ 

Hutton,  Mr.  iv,  424.  (^?^X| 

Hutton's  *  History  of  Derby,*  iii.  168,  n.         y^V-^-.V 
Hypochondriack,  i.  37.  ^^£isi$/ 

I   AHD   J. 

Jackson,  Henry,  (one  of  Johnson's  school-fieUows,)  ii.  448 ;  iii,  133. 

Jackson,  Richard,  theOmoiscient,.iii.  I7,:n. 

Jacobite,  Johnson's  ingeuous  defence  of  that  character,  i.  380,  381. 
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Jamei  II,  bis  character,  ii.  329. 

James,  Dr.  Robert,  hi*  '  Medicinal  Dictionary,'  i.  127  :  iii.  SI. 

bia  death*  tii.  4. 

Janu*  VitiduSf  iii.  252. 

January  30th,  it.  14-3. 

IJea,  the  improper  u»c  of  that  word,  tii.  199. 

•  Idler/  Johnaon's,  i.  28+,  285. 

Jenyni,  Soame,  hU 'Origin  of  Evil,'  i.  271. 

his  '  Evidence  of  the  Christian  Keligion/  iii.  282,  291. 

Impressions  and  internal  impulses  dangerous  and  deceitful,  iv.  I20u 
Incidit  in  ScyUam,  &c.  traced  to  its  source,  iv.  184-,  «• 
India,  the  Government  of,  iv.  2I7> 
Infidel, nn  odious  character,  iii.  49. 

writers,  how  to  be  treated,  ii.  429,  430. 

Infidelity,  ii.  344;  iiL49,  119;  iv.  299. 

conjugal,  iii.  349.  404,  405. 

Influence  of  the  Crown  in  Parliament,  ii.  107. 

Influtn/a,  ii-  396- 

Inns  and  taverns,  the  case  enjoyed  io  good  ones,  ii.  436. 

Inquisition,  u  413. 

Intellectual  pre-eminence,  the  highest  superiority,  ii.  114. 

nature  abhors  a  v^iatiim,  ii,  130. 

W^ tnen  do  not,  like  others,  become  narrow  in  a  narrov 

place,  iii.  248. 
Johnson,  Michuel,  (Dr.  Johnson's  father,)  i.  ll,«^Mf. 

his  death,  i.  48. 

Sarah,  (Dr.  Johnioa'i  mother,)  Johnson's  letters  to,  i. 

293,  ^5,  296. 

her  death,  i.  29G. 

Natlianael,  (Dr.  Johnson's  brother.)  i.  11, 

Richard,  Schoool master  at  Nottingham,  i.  172,  n. 

JonttSOH,  Dr.  Samuel,  his  birth,  i.  10. 

,  touched  by  Queen  Anne  for  the  evil,  i.  18. 

..* goes  to  school  at  Lichfield,  i.  19 — at  Stourbridge,  i. Si. 

enters  at  Pembroke  College,  Oxen,  i.33.— L#e«ves  it,i.  47. 

becomes  usher  of  Mvket-Boawonh  School,  i.  52.     See 

It.  420,  «. 

•  ■■«••■.    removes  to  Uirntin^hsni,  i.  53. 

marries  Mis.  Porler,  i.  65. 

opens  an  Acodetny  at  Edial,  i.  66. 

goes  to  London  with  Garrick,  J.  71. 

• a  writer  in  '  The  Gentleman's  Magaxine,'  u  fi$,  ftc 

8e«  h.  422. 
VOL.  IV.  S  H 
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JoHMSON  endeavours  to    obtain  Ou  degree  :of  A.  M.  to  gvt  *a 

.School,  i.  99,  100. 
his  distressed  circumstances,  .and   tiki  piety,  i.  ISO, 

VM;  iv.  381,n. 

loses  his  wife,  i.  195. 

his  extreme  grief  for  her  loss,  i.  196,  296,^57;  U.  978; 

iii.  307,  419 ;  iv.  355. 

composes  ho*  fiineral  ScnDoa,  i.  901. 

Tisks  Oxford,  i.  337;  and  agmio,  i.  .804;  ii.  425;  ir. 

S90,d84. 

obtains  his  degree«rA.  M.from  that  Uoirenit^^i.iMS. 

his  letters  on  that  occufrenoe,  J.  2a6,iifcDi—TJi«dlqi !■■■■, 

i.  240. 

declines  taking lioly  orders,  i.  875. 

loses  bis  mother,  i.  292. 

obtains  a  pension  o(i£300,  per  Ann.  u3S»,9i  te^.   Sm 

'     i.  328;  iv.324. 

visits  Cambridge,  i.  432. 

«reMCldLI^D^J>yTriMtyiOollcge,DitbUe,  1^464. 

D.  C.  L.  by  Oxford  Universityyii.  S19, 8aD,9ai«» 

322, 

his  intenrteiPwihth»'Ksiig,ii.:94. 

appointed  Paofinlor  of  fAswatotiLiteraCaR  in  the  Royal 

Academy,  ii.  62. 

endeawufa  to  g»titeto<nswii<wiujif,  ii.l96,^*«y. 

visits  to  the  Hebrides,  ii.  254.    See  lMtiie$. 

..Wales,  ii.i«2. 

Journal  of  his  tour  to^nd  extradr&ani/  Mi974,  ». 

France,  ii.  367,  369. 

his  account  of  Ety  ii.  673, 374, 375,  ftc. 

Ins  vAriMHiplaces  «fiEasidaiice,  iii.  404. 

his  long  and  graduaI.deiliM,iv.  229,  tSO. 

bis  variauft  disorders,  iv.  242,259,  857, 977. 

.ri.^ ... . ..  'Oiedwfll  opiniaos  od  hiai6ase,it.  267,206,'469. 

,., ^..  ihisiproposedtttortotkaiylbr'liis  health,  iv.'691,  940. 

, .progrcsaof  his'diaaohitiMi,  iv.4n,to  theend. 

his  will  and  codicil,  iv.  412,  413,  414,  41^,'4I6.-^Re- 

marks  on  them,  iv.  416, 417, 416,  n. 

his  burning  bis  MSS.  iv.  418. 

his  MS.  accouatfof  Ins  own  Ufa,  iv.  4M. 

his  death,  iv,  4£^. 

bist&ineralf'iv. 491. 

' his  monuments  and  epitaphs,  iv.  431, 434, 465j495*' 

.    .  .  »"•■ 


^^^^^^ 

Nis  Character  and  Mannen. 
Johnson,  hii  peculiarities  of  person  and  manners,  i.  17*  63,  ^,  GS^ 

110.   112,  !I3.  205,  20«,  '255^  +29,  450,  431  ;  «.S19,  S9l  ; 

iii.  65.  S58;  iv.  186. 

*V'J hii  ttttenlion  to  small  things,  i.  41S^;  Ul  9Stf ;  iff.  330. 

i his  candour,  i.  356  ;  n.  194-,  195,  941  ;    increased  as  be 

advanced  in  life,  iv.  241. 
not  a  compltthier,  iv.  113,   174,359;  seMou  courted 

others,  iii.  315. 

V* not  prone  to  inveigh  ogninst  his  own  times,  Iii.  3,  339> 

«•••»...    a  great  observer  of  characters,  iii.  19. 

«• ......   doe»-penance  for  a  breach  of  filial  duty  fiflj  years  after 

lit  commission,  iv.  361,  n. 

- never  courted  the  great,  iv.  113. 

■•tV,*...    never  got  entirely  rid  of  his  provincial  pronunciation, 

ii.  149.  4*9. 
, -  ■    by  what  means  he  attained  his  extraordinary  accuracy 

and  flow  of  langtiage,  i.  166. 
liie  visit  to  his  native  town,  where  he  finds  things  altered, 

i.  SS6. 
««*<W«...    hia  library,  i.  384. 

•  •• his  love  for  the  acquaintance  of  young  pertotia,  i.  893. 

«...•...    bis  observance  of  certain  days,  i.  428. 

«...!...    his  custom  of  talking  to  himself,  i.  429. 

, his  watch-inscription,  ii.  53. 

his  amusements  in  his  solitary  hours,  iii.  396,  907. 

•  • ..... .    his  company  sought  by  few  of  the  great,  iv.  1 14. 

«...*...    general  traiu  of  his  character  and  mode  of  living,  i.  36, 

62.73,  351,407;  ii-  IS,  108,  133.  158.  279.  SW;  iii.  G,  »f» 
165.  193,310,  332;  iv.  11, 19.  55,n.  109,  186',  'iS8,  310. 

•  ••«....    his  course  of  tiuily  de&ultory  and  irregular,  i.  378. 

•  •......  continued  His  studies  to  near  the  lime  of  his  death,  hav> 

ing  read  all  Virgil's  works  through  in  hisaoveoly-fourih  ycar» 
—the  £oetd,  with  great  delight,  in  twelve  nights,  iv.  221. 

«•■•....    his  instractions  for  study,  iii.  196. 

his  early  ac<iui«ttiou  of  general  knowledge,  i.  303. 

*•»«•'••.   bis  rauineref  compoaiog  his  Poetical  Works,  ii.  12. 

•  •.••.••>«<^ ^ >.....  bis  '  Rflmbtor,'  iii.  39. 

bis  censure  of  one  of  his  '  Ramblers,'  iv.  4. 

At  a  lute  period  of  life  could  have  made  his  '  Ramblers/ 

better,  iv.  316. 

*^. bia  manner  of  compoiing  his  other  worfes,  iii.  58,  n, 

•V->*s« . .  never  looked  «t  his  *  Kaaselas  *  since  it  wa«  fint  |i«Mbbed, 

ir.  U6. 

8  H  S 
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JOBMSON,  wrote  six  sheets  of  translation  from  the  French  in  one 

day,  IT.  125. 
wrote  a  hundred  lines  of  the  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes  in 

a  day,  ii.  IS. 
composed  seventy  lines  of  the  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes 

in  a  day*  without  putting  one  of  them  on  paper  till  all  was- 

finished,  i.  155. 
wrote  three  columns  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  con* 

taining  Parliamentary  Debates,  in  an  hour,  ir.  422. 
wrote  forty-eight  of  the  printed  octavo  pages  of  the  Life 

of  Savage  at  a  sitting,  i.  133. 
his  style  formed  on  Sir  William  Temple's,  a  paper  (^ 

Ephraim  Chambers  respecting  the  second  edition  of  his  Die* 

tionary,  and  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  i.  182, 184 ;  iii.  259,  n. 
his  own  remarks  on,  and  masterly  vindication  of  bis  style, 

iii.  177> 

his  extraordinary  memory,  i.  15,  22. 

retained  in  it  verses  of  obscure  authours,ii.259,ii.tv.l01,  tr. 

, his  superlative  power  of  wit,  ii.  219. 

his  dexterity  in  retort,  i.  34^ ;  tv.  188. 

- his  conversation  eminently  distinguished  by  fecundity  of 

ikncy,  and  choice  of  language,  iii.  318. 

, nothing  of  the  old  man  in  it,  iii.  397 ;  iv.  187> 

his  early,  long,  habitual,  and  systematick  piety,  i.  ii,  39» 

209,  428,  433 ;  ii.  41,  62,  99,  133,  177,  202,  279,  342,  344; 

iii.  86,  94,  95,  249,  314,  379,  399;  iv.  5,  279,  294, 377,  409. 

423,428. 

his  independence,  i.  391. 

his  superstition,  i.  430 ;  ii.  376. 

his  awful  fear  of  death,  ii.  82,  95,  113,  290<  iii.  157^ 

297;  iv.  277,  286,  SQ5. 
his  general  tenderness  of  nature,  humanity,  and  affidiility* 

i.  50,  196,   220,  234,  255,  360,  367,  397;   ii.  31,  41,  61, 

98,  269,  293,  313.  448;  ui.  76,  77, 130,  131,  140, 187, 188. 

226,  308 ;  iv.  119, 131,  183,  169,  210,  211,  212,  n.  277,  278. 

283,326,  348,404. 
his  warm',  and  sometimes  violent  manner,  i.  205 ;  ii.  72, 

95,  112;  iii.  22,  187,  274,  275,  292,  316,  339,  346,  383 ;  iv. 

108,  109,  174,  280,  339. 

his  placability,  ii.  98 ;  iii.  275. 

his  charity,  ii.  108. 

his  occasional  jocularity,  i.  163,  230,  231,  352,  376 ;  ii. 

71,67, 849, 253, 267>39, 440,450;  iii.  156, 162;  S81 ;  iT.24, 80. 
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JOHHSov,  hu  invflriable  regard  to  truth,  i.  118,  313,  310,  385;  iiV 

235, 422,  +23 ;  iii.  23 1 ,  2*.1, 296  :  ir.  46,  31 1 . 

his  love  of  little  children,  iv.  197. 

hU  kindnes*  to  hi«  servnnts,  iii,  89 ;  iv.  197. 

Iiis  fondness  for  animals  wliich  he  had  taken  under  bt> 

protection,  iv.  197. 
«•■■•■..  his  bow  to  an  Archbt«hop,  iv.  198. 

•  .^.....  his  laugh,  ii.  361. 

his  engaging  to  write  the  history  of  the  Authour'a  family, 

iv.  198. 
his  respect  to  birth  and  ffttnily,  i  39i:  ii- 14-3,  1G6,  249, 

317;  iii.  35^!-;  ir.  158. 

his  lofc  of  good  eating,  i.4H;  iii.  65, 189,287;  ir.  291.. 

« , , his  political  character  and  opinions,  i.  15,  S66,  S?^*  SSI ; 

ii.  SG,  106,  111,  115,  148,  159,  183,  208,  308.  339,  353  ;  iii. 

3,  42,  159,  218,  285.  316.  327,  3.57 ;  iv,  81,  82.  139,  168. 
his  pamphlets,  i.  109;  ii.  100,  124,  125»  137.  275,  d(H» 

305,  306,  307. 
Ftjir  hit  other  ivorks  see  their  diffrrent  titles,  and  nee  iv,  422. 

liii  general  character  buramed  up  by  the  Authour,  iv.  436* 

catalogue  of  his  works,  i.  xxvii.  ^ 

catalogue  of  works  proposed  to  be  executed  by  him,  fr» 

390,  391,  392,  393,  &c.     Sec  iv.  237,  423. 
stories  to  Iiis  prejudice  refuted,  iii.  197,  198 ;  It.  170,  172. 

See  Nau'LiiLs  and  Ptuzzi. 
........  various  portraits  of  him,  iv.  433,  434. 

Johnsoniana,  the  collection  bo  called,  ii.  421. 
.lohniton.  Sir  James,  iv.  288. 
Jones,  MiRs,  i.  278. 

Sir  William,  ii.  !  15,  n.  iii.  365. 

Jorden,  Mr.  i.  33, 34. 

Journal,  or  diary  of  life,  its  utility,  L  290,  39S ;  Ii.  205,  343 :  iii. 

174,220.231,262;  iv.  179. 
"  Journey  to  the  Hebridtii."  eonlflins  a  great  deal  that  tlie  world 

did  not  know  before,  iii.  325. 
Ireland,  nnd  the  Irish,  i.  27«.  277  :  ii-  228,  298 ;  iii.  408. 
Irishmen  mix  bt*lter  with  EngliHltmen  than  the  Scots  do,  ii.  2S8. 
Irish  clergy,  considerable  schnlsrs  among  them,  ii.  121. 
....  their  disregard  of  quantity  in  Latin  verse,  ii.  121 . 

*  Irene,'  John.oir»  tragedy  of.  i.  70,  70,  77, 78, 79,  80,  HI,  UB,  119. 
acted,  i.  160.  161,  162,  163- 

Islam,  a  description  of,  iii.  190. 
lanwli.  Dr.  iv.  42,  n. 
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Jaclg«t»  ii.  580f  991. 

Junius,  ii.  125;  Hi.  976;  iv«  311. 

Jariett  iu.  15,  n. 

Jnititia  hulk,  an  inadequate  punithiaent«  iii.  270. 

K. 

K  ought  to  be  retained  in  the  words,  puhUckt  mawiofc,.  critkk,  &e» 

iv.  S9« 
Kames,  Lord,  ii.  190. 
......  his  *  Elements  of  Criticism,'  ii.  70. 

his  <  Sketches  of  the  History  of  Man/  iii«  S49,  S^U  942» 

359. 
KfiUy,  Hugh»  Jobnton's  prologue  to  his  *  Word  to  the  Wise,'  iii. 

119. 

curioas  anecdote  of,  it.  4S1,  n. 

Kenble,  J.  P.  Esq.  iv.  246. 

Kempis,  Thomas  d,  iii.  229;  iv.  19, 285. 

Ken,  Bishops  iii.  173,  n. 

KAonedy,  Rev.  Dr.  bis  *  Astronomical  Chronology/  i.  322. 

M.  D.  A  singalar  Tragedy  by,  iii.  841. 

KemuGOtr  Mrs.  iv.  291,  294-. 

Rev.Dr.il,  117. 

Kenriok,  Dr.  i.  442, 443 ;  ii.  57. 

Killaloe,  Bishop  of.     See  Barnard. 

Killingley,  Mrs.  her  curious  address  to  the  Anthoura.iii.  209. 

Kindness,  actual,  always  in  our  power,  though  fondness  not,  i^  1£6» 

King,  Rev.  Dr.  of  St.  Mary  Hall,  i.  239,  242,  n.  304. 

....   (dissenting  Minister,)  iii.  291. 

King  Charles  I.  II.  James  II.  George  I.  II.  III.  and  WUliam  UI. 

see  their  respective  initials. 
Kings,  their  situations,  i.  sf4,  389;  ii.  160,  354. 
Kippis,  Andrew,  D.D.  his  testimonyc  to  Johnson's  eloquence  as  a 

speaker  in  pubtick,  ii.  129,  n. 

his  new  edition  of  *  Biographia  Britannica,'  iii.  178. 

Kneller,  Sir  Godfry,  anecdote  of,  iii.  239. 

Knight,  Lady,  her  communications  conoemiog  Mrs.  Johnsooi  i.  6H 

n.  and  concerning  Mrs.  Anna  Williams,  i.  409,  i». 
Knowledge,  ii.  160,  178, 209^  346,  355 ;  iii.  33 ;  iv.  221. 

the  desire  of,  natural  to.  man,  i.  403. 

« however  minute  or  inconsiderable,  of  soma  value,  ii. 

343,  435. 
Xnowles,  Mrs.  iii  287, 299,  300. 


em 


■ 

Koox,  Mr.  the  traveller,  u.  294. 

► Rev.  Vicesimus»  iv.  33*. 

.,.•,.  Ilia  imitation  of  >}ohns,ot\'i  tiyle,  iv.  403. 


L. 

Lady*9  Cookcrj-  Book,  iii.  288,  n. 

Landlords  and  tenantt,  ii.  90 :  iiL  231 :  iv.  168. 

Langton,  Bennct,   E»q    i.  20,%  275,  285,  290,  291  j  ii  178|  iB. 

165,  260.  263,  361,  365,  n, ;  i».  286- 
Johnson's  high  praise  of  hb  moral  character,  iii.  165; 

iv.  286. 
Johnson't  letters  to,  i.  2i8,  280,  290.291.  315;  ii..l3, 

15,  i3.  125,  136,  269|S46;  ui.  124v  365;  iv.  2^3,  272,355, 

367. 
••«>«•  . .  his  *  JohnRoniano,*  iv.  I — 31. 

Miu  Jane  Johnson's  letter  to,  iv.  278. 

Peregrine,  Esq.  account  of  bis  admirable  and  geolMl 

economy,  ii.  15,  16. 
Languages,  i.  422;  ii.  27,  28,  73,  l«,  179;  iii.  238  j  if.  321. 
Laniidownc,  Marquis  of.  iv.  193. 
Iratio,  JohoEon's  accurate  knowledge  of,  ii.  392. 

poetry,  modern,  ii.  355. 

LaTrobe,  Rev.  Mr.  iv.  iBK 

Lauder,  William,  liri  furpery  against  Milton,  i.  191, 19i{»  &C. 

Laughter,  the  various  modes  of,  indicate  what  kind  of  company  CW 

laugher  has  kept,  i.  396. 
Laugh»«,  the,  the  use  of  sometimes  living  with  then,  t^  185. 
Law,  Johnson's  intention  of  studying,  i,  f35. 
....  his  instructor,   Mr.  Hallow,  auUiour  of  the  *  Traatise  oa 

Equity,*  iii.  20. 
....  his  opinion  as  to  the  study  and  praolicoi>f,  ii.  8, 90, 45*  ISK 

Ac.  208;  iii.  18:i:  iv.316. 
Law^argumenls  on  several  coses,  vix. 

....  on  Schoolmasters  and  their  duty,  ii.  173,  174,  175*  176. 
....  vioouainCromtasion,  ii.  184. 
....  rights  of  lay-patrons,  ii.  229. 
....  Dr.  Memis'a  case,  ii.  356. 
....  Stirling  corporation's  casc»  ii.  356. 
....  entails,  ii.  418. 
....  liberty  oflhe  Pulpit,  iii.  53, 87. 
....   registration  ot'  Deeds,  iv.  74. 
....  case  of  the  Procurators  of  Edinburgh,  iv.  136,  Ac. 
....  Archdeacon,  (afterwards  I«ord  Btsbop  oi  Elphia,)  iii.  4ifc 
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Law's  <  Serious  Call,*  i.  40 ;  ii.  1 12. 

Lawyers,  great,  often  distinguished  for  general  knowledge,  as  woH 
as  for  their  knowledge  oflaw,  ii.  148. 

I«avrence,  Dr.  i.  50,  51  ;  iv.  137. 

letters  to,  ii.  286 ;  iii.  418. 

Lea,  Rev.  Samuel,  i.  24. 

learning,  i.  403 ;  ii.  177. 

Lectures,  their  inutility,  ii.  6 ;  iv*91> 

Iiee,  Arthur,  Esq.  iii.  65. 

....  John,  Esq.  (the  late  barrister,)  iii.  228. 

Leeds,  Duke  of,  iv.  12. 

Leland,  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas,  i.  434. 

Lennox,  Mrs,  Charlotte,  t.  302,322;  il.  280;  iv.  8,  282. 

Lesley,  Charles,  ir.284,  n. 

Leverian  Museum,  iv.  338. 

Levet,  Mr.  Robert,  i.  203,  205.  384 ;  ii.  270,  367 ;  iii.  88 ;  ir.  234. 

Johnson's  lettere  to,  ii.  270,  367 ;  iii.  88. 

his  death,  IT.  137^-^2^3,6. 

Johnson's  Elegiack  Verses  on  him,  iv.  188, 

Lewis,  the  $er.  Francis,  L  188. 

David,  his  Verses  addressed  to  Pope,  iv.  31 2. 

Lexiphanes,  ii.  42. 

- letter  from,  iv.  399. 

Libels  on  the  Dead,  and  the  general  doctrine  of,  iii.  13.     See 
Topham's  case. 

Libel  Bill,  the  late,  superfluous,  iii.  14,  n. 

Liberty,  political  and  private,  ii.  56. 

subordination  and  order  necessary  to  the  enjoyment  of 

true  liberty,  iii.  382. 

,'. and  necessity  of  the  Will,  ii.  74, 93 ;  iii.  293,  294 ;  iv.  71. 

Lichfield,  remarks  on,  ii.  449,  450,  451. 

Johnson's  last  visit  to,  iv.  380. 

Liddel,  Sir  Henry,  his  spirited  expedition  to  Lapland,  ii.  158,  n. 
Life,  reflections  on,  ii.  114,  118,  214;  iii.  48,  51,   166,  202;  iv. 

306,  333. 
....  should  be  thrown  into  a  method,  that  every  hour  may  bring 

employment,  iii.  90. 
Line,  the  improper  use  of  that  word,  iii.  199. 
Literary  Club,  i.  424 ;  ii.  309 ;  iii.  1 15, 283  ;  i%.  186,  331. 

Johnson's  high  opinion  of  it,  iv,  177. 

Literary  frauds,  i.  212,  213. — Instances  of,  i.  .315,  Ac;  iv.  418, n. 

- property,  i.  386,  887  ;  ii.  247,  260,  332  j  iv.  393,  n. 

.......  men,  the  written  accounts  of  their  lives  may  be  made  aa 

•otertaioiitg  «s  those  of  any  other  oJBif,-iv.  97. 
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Literature,  state  of,  i.  254'. 

*  Lives  of  the  English  Poets,'  Jolinson's,  iii.  106,  107,  108,  109, 

140;  iv.62»«.63. 

.,, ..,, published,  iii.  371  :  iv.  31,  155, 

••..•••>«•■•■••«•>■•** ..  critique  on,  and  account  of,  tv.  35,63k 

See  iv.  63,  ».  1 S9,  »*  29'J,  n, 
Lloyd.  Mr.  (the  Quaker.)  ii.  if3. 
Lobo's  Voyage  to  Abyssinia,  i.  5i;  iii.  7. 
L.ock,  William,  Esq.  (of  Norbury  Park,)  iv,  -VO. 
Locke,  hU  plan  of  Education  imptsri'cct,  iii.  359. 
Lot'kman,  Mr.  John,  iv.  5. 
Loll,  Cape),  Esq.  iv.  285. 
Lombe's  silk-mil],  at  Derby,  iii.  168. 
I^ndon,  its  immensity,  i.  372;  ii.  342;  iv.  301. 
its  superiority  over  the  country,  ii.  6S,  109,  1 J3 ;  iiu  5, 

181  ;  iv.  S63,  383. 
Jolinson's  and  the  Authour's  love  of,  J.  27.^,  40S ;  ji.  263 ; 

iii.  5,  181  :  iv.  363,  383. 
,*•«•...  art  or  living  in,  1.73. 

Johnson's  poem  ol,  i.  87,  83,  93,94,  &c.  156. 

Chronicle,  i,  273 :  ii.  91. 

Long,  Dudley,  F>q.     See  Sorth. 

Longley.  Mr.^  of  Rochester,  iv.  7* 

I^n,  llev.  Or.  iv.  298,  n. 

Loudoun,  Countess  of,  iii.  ^Q* 

Lovflt,  Lord,  epigram  on,  i.  146,  nnd  anecdotes  of,  i.  146,  147,  n. 

LoTc,  ii.  112,  253,  345,  4^V5.     See  Murriage, 

Loveday,  Dr.  John,  ii.  246,  n. 

Loughborough,  I^rd.  i,  340. 

Love.  (Johnson's  Schuul-fellow,)  i.  20,  22;  ir.  203.  n. 

Mr.  Muutiliu«,ihL'  Psinler.iii.  379.  w. :  iv.  201,212,  415, «. 

Lowth,  Or.  Itobert,  Lord  Uishop  of  London,  ii.  t*7. 
loyalty,  iv.  173,  «. 
Lucon,  Lord,  iv.  86,  331. 

Lady,  It.331, 

*  Lukc'i  iron  crown.'     Sec  Zrck, 

Lumisden,  Andrew,  Esq,  ii.  388,  n» 

Luton  Hoc,  lA>ri\  Ihite's  sent  at.  iv.  125. 

Luxury  and  Extravagance,  ii.  159,  206:  iii.  49,  50.  284,  318,  3i9. 

Lydiat,  Thomas,  i.  157,  ». 

Lyitcllon,  George,  Lord,  lii«  Morks,  ii.  37.  I15j  909;  iii.  30. 

Johnson's  Lile  of,  iv.  55. 

,..,...,,  Thomas,  Lord,  his  visiop,  iv.  904, 


^A 
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Macartney,  George,  Earl  of,  i.  advert,  xt.  368,  n. ;  iii.  20»  1^241 » 

n.  346,  A. ;  iv.  59,  n.  See. 
Iftcaulay,  Mrs.  Johnson**  acate  and  unanswerable  rcfiiUtion  of 

her  levelling  reveries;  his  opinion  of  her  and  her  vrorkiy  i.  S94p. 

395,  *33  ;  ii.  207  ;  iii.  74,  188.  ' 
Rev.  Mr.  Kenneth,  bu  account  of  Saint  KiMA,  ii.  4% 

141. 
Macbean,  Alexander,  1. 152 ;  iii.  23, 443. 

bis  Dictionary  of  Geography,  ii.  194. 

Macbeth,  Johnson's  *  Obsenrations  on,'  i.  142. 
Macaronick  Verses,  iii.  285. 

Macclesfield,  Anne,  Countess  of,  i.  138,  n.  Ac.    See  Stvagt^ 
M'Donald,  Sir  James,  i.  396. 

Sir  Alexander,  (now  Lord,)  ii.  148. 

Lady  Margaret,  iii.  382. 

Mackenzie,  i.316. 

his  writings  attributed  to  the  Rer.  Mr^  Eccles,  L  316,  ft.. 

Macklin,  Charles,  the  Actor,  i.  340. 
Maclaurin,  Mr.  ii.  348 ;  iii.  97. 
Maclean,  Sir  Allan,  iii.  97j  127< 

Mr.  Alexander,  ii.  392. 

Macpherson,  James,  Esq.  ii.  286.  288, 289.  290.     See  Osskrni 

Johnson's  letter  to  hinij  ii.  290. 

Macquarry,  ii.  299;  iii.  137. 

Macqueen,  Rev.  Mr.  Donald,  ii.364. 

Mac  Swinney,  Owen,  iii.  68. 

Madden,  the  Rev.  Dr.  the  first  proposer  of '  preoiiuins  in  Trinitg^ 

College,  Dublin,  i.  274,  ». 

his  *  Boulter's  Monument,*  i.  274. 

his  rule  for  planting  an  orchard,  iv.  205. 

Madness,  i.  349;  iii.  179, 180,  ». 

Mahogany,  a  liquor  so  called,  iv.  79. 

Malagrida,  Goldsmith's  remark  on  Lord  Shelburne  being  so  calLed» 

iv.  177. 
Mallet,  David,  ii.  1 17,  221 ;  iii.  385  ;  iv.  215. 

his  Life  of  Bacon,  iii.  197- 

his  Tragedy  of  *  Elvira.'  i.  S60. 

Malone,  Edmond,  Esq.  i.  Advert,  viii.  185,  188^  355,  n.  363;  n^ 

456»  n.;  iii.  45,'  n.  49.  n.  307,  324,  n.  391,  ».;  ir.  39,  n.  49. 

50,  132,430.436,  n. 
• Johnson's  letters  to,  iv.  14L 
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HolonCt  hu  death.  L  4M,  n, 

Man,  in  all  state*  moat  gorern  woman*  frocn  sitpcrioritj  ofander- 

Btanding,  iii.  47. 
•  Man  of  Feeling,*  {%  Novel,)  i.  31fi. 
Mondcville'fl  '  Fable  of  the  Bees/  criticised,  iii.  19ii  195. 
ManJy  Beauty,  described  by  Shakspearc  and  MiltoD,  if.  tS*      •  •!* 
Manners,  works  describing  them  require  note*  in  sixty  or  lereoty 

years,  ii.  201 . 
Manning,  Mr.  (the  Compositor,)  iv.  3^. 

Mansfield,  Lord,  ii.  148,  183,  215,  309 ;  iii.  267,  i«7 ;  i*.  180. 
Manucci,  Count,  ii.  374  {  iiL  85. 
Map«,  it.  34-1,343. 

Marchmoot,  Earlof^  iu  150;  iii.S4^»390;  iv.  46. 
Mairlborough,  Dulcc  of,  i.  Advert,  xv. 

Duchesaor,  i.  119;  iv.  81. 

Marmor  XorfoidensCf  i.  108. 

Marriage,  ii.  52,68,  99, 117,  118,  121, 155.  317,  442:  iii.  17,  23. 

377,  404:  iv.  129,293. 

6ccoiMl,ii.  69,  117- 

Bill.  Royal,  ii.  143. 

*  Matrimooial  Thought,'  a  song,  ii.  99. 

Marshall's  Minutes  of  Agriculture,  iii.  3H. 

Maraili,  Dr.  i.  277. 

Martioelli's  History  oFEngland,  ii.  208. 

Mary,  Queen  of  Scotts,  i.  309;  ii.  ^Sl^,  284,  n. 

Matter,  Berkeley's  notion  oriunoa-«xistenor,  controverted,  i.4!T. 

Moion,  Ker.  William,  i.  5.  6 ;  ii.  32* ;  iii,  29,  296 ;  iv.  321 . 

MaM|Mnu)«a,  ii.  194. 

Masters,  Mrs.  i.  202 :  it.  249. 

Mattaire,  ir.  S. 

Mauperluis,  it.  51. 

Maxwell,  Uev.  Dr.— his  anecdotes  of  Johnson,  ii.  105—124. 

Mayo,  Hev.  Dr.  ii.  236, 23t»,  240»  241  ;  iu.  287,  291. 

Mead.  Dr.  iii.  356. 

Meeke,  Mr.  i.  229. 

Melancholy,  conilitatiottal,  rcfiectiona  on,  i.  36^  899 1  il  410,  427  ; 

iii.  8'J,  94,  139,  179, 196;  iv.  439. 
Mclancthon,  iii.  117,  121,  n. 
Melmolh,  William,  £sq,  iii.  423,  423. 
hii  Letters,  under  the  name  ot  Fitiosbomc,  iii*  423  ,  rr* 

279, ». 
Menif,  Dr.  il  282,  889, 356  s  iii.  92, 97. 
Mcnagiana,  iii.  342,  n. 
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Merchant,  a  new  species  of  gentlenaan,  i.iSS,  ii. 

Messiah,  translated  into  Latin  verse  by  Dr.  Johnson,  i.  54. 

Metaphysicks,  ii.  75,  91. 

Metcalfe,  Philip,  Esq.  ir.  161. 

MethodisU,  i.  4M ;  ii.  113, 115,  31 1 ;  ir.  334. 

Meynell,  Hugo,  Esq.,  his  happy  expressions  concerning  Londoo, 

iii.  378. 
Mickle,  William  Julius,  ii.  171 ;  iv.  314. 

his  *  Lufliad,'  it.  254,  ^5, 

Middle  state  of  souls,  ii.  93,  153. 

Millar,  Andrew,  i.  247* 

Miller,  Lady,  ii.  325. 

Milner,  Rev.  Mr.  bis  defence  of  the  Methodists,  i.  404,  ff* 

Milton,  his  grand-daughter,  i.  189,  190,  192. 

Johnson's  Life  of,  iv.  37,  et  seq.    See  i.  189,  ei  seq,  and  ir. 

311. 
.  ^. . .  .•  more  thinkiAg  in  hiro  and  Butler,  than  in  any  of  tlie  English 

poets,  ii.  226. 

his  plan  of  education  impracticable,  iii.  359. 

......  compared  with  Shakspeare,  iv.  73.  / 

his  descriptions  no  proof  of  his  own  feelings,  ir.  39,  n. 

Mimickry,  ii.  144. 

Miracles,  in   proof  of  the   Christian   religion,  supported  by  the 

strongest  evidence,  i.  372. 

*  Mirror,  the,*  a  periodical  paper,  iv.  402. 

*  Modem  characters  from  Shakspeare,'  iii.  258. 
Monasteries,  i.  320;  ii.423. 

Monboddo,  Lord,  and  his  Works,  ii.  67,  138,  208,  248»  365;  I'r. 

124,280. 
Monckton,  Hon.  Miss,  (now  Countess  of  Cork,)  iv.  106. 

the  aAthour's  verses  to,  iv.  108,  n. 

Monro,  Dr.  iv.  269. 

Montagu,  Mrs.  her  '  Essay  on  Shakspeare,'  ii.  78. 

Johnson's  opinion  qf  her  literature,  iii.  246. 

anecdotes  of,  iv.  74,  282. 

Montrose,  tlie  late  Duke  of,  iii.  242,  n. ;  ir.  107. 

Monuments  in  St.  Paul's  church,  ii.  225. 

Moody,  Mr.  the  Actor,  ii.  327. 

Moor,  Dr.  (Greek  Professor  at  Glasgow,)  iii.  35,  n. 

Moore,  Dr.  Henry,  ii.  152. 

More,  Miss  Hannal^  iii.  258  ;  iv.  95,  98,  106, 282,  311. 

Morris,  Miss,  Johnson's  last  words  spoken  to  her,  ir.  429* 

Mounscy,  Dr.  of  Chelsea,  his  character,  ii.  59. 
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MountstoBrt,  Lord,  (oow  Marquis  of  Bute,)  U.  19,  n.  iSO;  iii.  88, 

409;  iV.  125. 
'  Mourning  Bride/  description  of  the  temple  to  (hat  play,  highljr 

commended,  ii.  76. 
Mudge,  Rev.  Mr.  Zachariah,  i.  332;  ir.  77. 

Dr.  i.  332  ;  i».  24-5;. 

Murphy,  Arthur,  £«tj.  i.  282,  311,  344,  n.;  ii.  117. 

•  • his  *  Poetical  Epistle  lo  Johnson,'  i.  310. 

Murray,  Mr.  Solicitor  General  of  Scotland,  iii.  8. 
Mu^^rave,  Sir  William,  i.  1 18. 

Dr.  Samuel,  iii.  319. 

Mustek,  ii.  213,  39i ;  iii.  200;  iv.  20. 

Mylne^  Mr.  the  Architect,  defended,  i.  307,  n. 

Myddleton,  Colonel,  his  urn  and  inscription  in  honour  of  Johnjon, 

ir.  432,  ji. 

N. 

Nares,  Ilev.  Robert,  his  *  Elements  of  Orthoepy,*  and  imitation  of 

Johnson's  style,  iv.  401 . 
Nash,  Beau,  Dedication,  i.  v. 

Rev.  Dr.  his  *  History  of  Worcestershire,*  iii.  273,  n. 

National  Debt,  ii.  117. 

Natural  alTection  from  parents  lo   children  bstinctive ;   not  vice 

versa,  ii.  89. 

(be  reason  assigned,  iii.  388. 

Negroes,  iii.  83,  92,  97,  ISO.  203. 

Johnson's  argumenis  in  favour  of  one,  iii.  203,215. 

Nelson's  '  Festivals  and  Fosu,*  ii.  444. 

Newltaven,  Lord,  iii.  406. 

Newloo,  Sir  Isaac,  Johnson's  praise  of.  i.  400 ;  Ii.  J IJS. 

Dr.  Thomas,  (late  Bishop  of  Brisiol,)  iv.  292. 

Nicholls,  Dr.  Johnson's  review  of  his  Discourse  de  Aninin  Medica 

undiscovered,  iii.  167. 

Mr.  John,  iv.  33,  162,  376. 

his  communications  relative  to  Johnson,  iv .  420. 

Nichol,  Mr.  George.  Johnson's  letter  lo,  iv.  372. 

Nil  admirarit  the  propriety  of  that  maxim  discussed,  ii.S45. 

iNollekens,  Mr.  iii.  221,  n. 
Nonjurors,  ii.  311,  312;  ir.  294. 
North,  Dudley.  Esq.  iv.  75,  82, 
, Lord,  his  Lordship's  letters  ai  Chancellor  of  the  Unjver- 
aily  of  Oxford  to  the  Vice  Chancellor,  io  favour  of  Jobnaoo. 
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Nortbttmberland,  Elinbetfi,  Duchetf  of,  iit.  275,  fi. 
Hugh,  Duke  of,  ii.  121. 

*  Kortea  Palgate,'  the  old  ballad  of,  i.  171,  ^. 
Norton,  Sir  Fletcher,  ii.  80,  458. 

Nowel,  Rev.  Dr.  iv.  302,  303. 

Ni{  ymf  tfX,*rtif  the  motto  on  Johnson^s  watcfa,  ii.  SS. 

O. 

■ 

O'Connor,  Charles,  Esq.  the  Irish  historian,  Johnson's  letters  to^ 
i.276;  iii.  109. 

account  of,  iii.  1 10,  n. 

Ode  to  friendship,  i.  126. 
.  , . . .  on  Winter,  i.  144. 
Qdes  by  Cumberland,  iii.  40. 
Ogilvie,  Rev.  Dr.  John,  i.  371,  373. 
Oglethorpe,  General,  anecdotes  of,  i.  95 ;  ii.  168, 169,  170,  336^ 

iii.  50,  284  ;  iv.  172. 
Old  age,  iii.  256,  337. 
Oldfield,  Dr.  anecdote  of,  iii.  51. 
Oldham's  imitation  of  Juvenal,  i.  87,  88. 
Oldys,  William,  his  part  in  the  Harleian  Miscellany,  i.  142. 
Oldmhcon,  John,  i.256,  n. 
Oliver,  Dame,  Johnson's  Schoolmistress,  i.  19. 

*  OUa  Podrida,*  iv.  439,  «. 
Omai,  iii.  8. 

Oratory,  ii.  200,  516;  iv.  102,  522. 

Orchard,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Medden's  description  of  ajfood  ooft.  It.  JOff. 

Orford,  Lord,  his  Gallery  of  pictures,  iv.  338. 

Orme,  Mr.  the  Historian,  ii.292;  iii.  286. 

Captain,  iv.  87. 

Orrery,  John,  the  fifth  Earl  of,  i.l51 ;  ii.  118;  iii.  315 ;  iv.  177. 
his  *  Remarks  on  the  Life  and  Writings 

of  Swift,'  iii.  251. 
Osborn,  Francis,  his  works,  K.  181. 
Osborne,  Tliomas,  the  Bookseller,  1. 120. 
Ossian,  Poems  of,  their  merit  and  authenticity  -discussed,  i.?4frs 

ii.  116, 285,  n.  286,  287,  288,  289,  290,  901,  802  {  iii.  4S ;  fr. 

185,256,257. 
Ostentation,  i.  413 ;  ii.  53 ;  iii.  43 ;  it.  5, 186,  421. 
'  Othello,'  its  usefbi  moral,  iii.  36. 
the  drtfriken  dialogue  in  that  play  tiie  mnt  exe^ttit  o 

iU  kind,  iii.  38. 
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•  Olhello,*  the  doctrine  in  that  piay — *  he  ihol  i«  robb^,'  Sec.  con- 

troverted, iii.  Si9. 
Otwfty,  iv.  ]8. 

*  Ovcrbury,  Sir  Thomat.*  a  tragedy.  Hi.  IH. 
Oxrord  University,  highly  praised,  ii.  49. 


P. 

Pftloier,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Fysche,  iv.  V25. 

ihc  Itev.  John,  his  Answer  to  Dr.  Priestley,  on  Phlloto* 

phical  Necessity,  iii.  294,  h, 
Palinerstoa,  Henry,  ibe  «ecoiul  Viscount,  i.  305,  n.;  ir.  233. 
Pamphlets,  iii.  319. 
Panting,  Dr.  i.  43. 

Paoli,  General,  ii.  66, 72, 155,906,  SIS;  iii.  31,  158.  SS5  ;  iv.  335 
Paradise,  John,  Esq.  iii.  385. 

character  of.  and  Johnson**  letter  to,  iv.  371. 

Parentheses,  disapproved  ol'  by  Johnson,  iv.  192. 

Parish  Clerks,  iv.  124. 

Parker,  Mr.  Sackville,  tv.  314. 

Parnell,  Dr.  Goldsmith's  Life  of.ii.  156. 

.......    Johnson's  Life  of,  and  Epitaph  on,  iv.  52. 

a  disputed  passage  in  one  of  his  poenu,  iii.  390,  391* 

Parr,  Rev.  Dr.  iv.  13,240,  n,  435,  «. 

Parfon,  the  life  of  a  conscientious  one,  not  An  easy  lilc,  iii.  305. 

Passion  Week,  ii.  179. 

PfttersoD,  Mr.  Samuel,  ii*  164;  iii.  86. 

his  son,  iii.  86 ;  iv.  228,  275. 

'  The  Patriot,'  a  tragedy  by   .Mr.  Joseph  Simpson,  found  among 

Johnson's  Papers,  and  fttlsely  imputed  to  hinii  iii.  26. 
Patriotism,  ii.  335. 
Patten,  Dr.  iv.  163. 

his  letter  to  Dr.  Johnson,  iv.  163,  n. 

.,,...    Dr.  Johnson's  reply  to,  iv.  165,  b. 

Pearce,  Dr.  Zachory,  Lord  Bishop  of  Rochester,  i.  254;  iii.  111. 

P«ers,  iWuse  of,  ought  generally  io  cxerciae  their  judicial  power, 

iii.  347. 

of  Scotland,  and  their  undue  influence,  iv.  S53. 

PuUmm,  Right  Hon.  Ilonry  Garrick's  Ode  on  hia  D«aU),  i.  226. 

227. 
Pembroke  College,  Oxfurd,  eminent  men  of,  L  46, 

Henry,  tenlli  earl  of,  li.  316,  n.  , 

eonant'a  •  Tour,'  iii.  275»  274, 
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Pennant's  Account  of '  London,'  in.  276. 
Pennington,  Mr.  iv.  230. 
Pension,  Johnson>,  i.  328.     See  Johnson. 
FepySf  Willlain  Weller,  £sq.  ir.  83. 

Percy.  Dr.  (Lord  Bishop  of  Dromore,)  i.  23,  2*,  4*,  1 10, 155,  488^ 
431  ;  ii.S8,  126,  438,  n.  440;  iii.  272,  273.  274,  275,  279» 
?80,  366,  416,  420. 

letters  on  a  difference  betweeo 

Johnson  end  him,  iii.  279,  280,  281. 
....  proved  to  be  the  heir  male  of  the  ancient  Earls  of  Northum- 

berhtod,  iii.  273. 
Perkins,  Mr.  successor  to  Mr.  Thrale,  ir.  81,  84. 

letters  from  Johnson  to,  ii.  276  ;  iv.  115,  154-,  969. 

Peters,  Mr.  Dr.  Taylor's  upper  servant,  Ii.  276. 
Peterborough,  Charles,  Earl  of,  iv.  387. 
'   Petitions,  popular,  to  distress  Government,  easily  obtained,  ii.  80. 
Peyton,  Mr.  i.  153;  ii.  146. 
Phaeax,  contrasted  with  MK  Fox,  iii.  268,  n. 
Philips,  the  Musician,  Johnson's  epitaph  on,  i.  114. 

the  Poet,  Johnson's  Life  of,  Iv.  54. 

Miss,  the  Singer,  afierwards  Mra,  Crouch.    See  Crouch* 

Oi4iA»,  K^iA^t,  i.  170;  iii.  292,  385. 

Philosophers,  ancient,  their  good  humour  with  each  other  in  dis- 
putation, accounted  for,  iii.  9. 
Philosophy,  iii.  307. 
Fig,  the  leamed}-iv.  382. 
Pindar,  West's  translation  of,  iv.  25. 

Piozxi,  Mrs.  i.  440,  n. ;  ii.  418 ;  iii.  127, 316;  ir.  81,  82,  159,  S84* 
anecdotes  of  Johnson  related  by  her,  corrected,  or  ex- 
plained, i.  16,  40,  R.  61,  n.  366.  427 ;   ii.   177,  n.  182,  n. 
336  ;  iv.  323,  343,  344,  351. 

letter  from  her  to  Johnson,  iii.  422. 

from  Johnson  to  her,  iii.  423 ;  ir.  ^30. 

burlesque  ode  to  her,  ir.  399. 

Pitt,  Right  Hon.  William,  Earl  of,  Chatham,  ii.  184 1  iii.  857; 

ir.  322. 
....Rigbt  Hon.  William,  his  letter  to  the  Authour,  on  bis  [ex- 
ertions for  Government,  ir.  266,  n. 
Pity,  not  natural  to  man,  i.  385. 
Planta,  Mr.  ii.  385,  n. 
Planting  trees,  iii.  100,  209. 
Flaxton,  Rer.  George,  i.  12. 
Players,— Porter,  Clive,  Pritchard,  ir.S46. 
FlyoMuth,  Johnson's  visit  to,  'u35l,  S82. 
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Pococke,  Edward,  the  Orientaliu,  iii.  S70;  ir.97. 

anecdote  of,  iv.  XHH* 

Poetry,  rrflectiona  on.  ii.  SS8 ;  uj.  35,  16fi.  S59. 

not  deBnable,  iii.  35. 

the   cause  of  languages  being  preterrad,    iiL  S5.«»>The 

beauties  nut  traiulatable,  i6id. 

of  Johnson,  while  young,  i.  16|  S5»  e<  jef.  61. 

PoeU,  friendly  to  monarchs,  il.  212. 

....   Johnson*!  Livei  of.     See  LTv^i. 

Potilian'a  Poem*,  Johnson's  projected  edition  of,  i.  5ft. 

Poor,  in  England,  better  proTitled  for  than  in  any  other  couutr)*, 

ii.  120. 
Pope,  {.    95,  98,  n.  99,  110  j  ii.  4,  337;  iii.  SS9.  n.  3i8»  390; 

ir.  312. 
....   cooipared  with  Dryden,  ii.  4. 

•  . . ,  Lady  Bolingbroke's  description  of,  iii.  S25< 
....    his  Life,  by  Uufl'head,  ii.  IC6. 

«...    Johnson's  transUtion  of  his  *  Mcatith,'  i.  34^ 

....    his  '  Honier,'  iii.  259. 

....    hia  *  Universal  Prayer,*  iii.  348. 

»,,.   his  *  DuDciad,'  written  for  fame,  ii.  323. 

•  », Johnsoo's  eulogy  on  the  concluding  iinea oT 

that  poem,  ii.  Ifi. 
....    his  '  Essay  on  Man/  iii.  400,  401. 
....    hia  Epitaphs,  i.  264. 

•  • , .   Johnson's  Life  of,  ir.  4S. 

•  1 . .    Dr.  Walter,  hU  *  Old  Man's  Wish/  iv.  16. 
pDrtAfi  Mrs.  (afterwards  Johnaon's  wife,)  L  63,  64. 

^^  Esq.,  an  officer  in  the  Indian  Company's  aerricc,  And 

son  of  Mrs.  Johnson,  by  her  first  husband,  i.  64,  65,  n.;  it. 

«47. 

Lucf.  I.  91,  ii.:ii.44T;  iii.411. 

Johnson's  letters  to,  ii.  371,  S7S;  iii.  992;  ir.  S8,  142; 

143,  2J4,  247,  260,  405. 

Mri.,  the  Actreas,  it.  246. 

Ferteoa,  Dr.  Beilby,  Lord  Bishop  of  London,  iii.  281,  262,  411: 

if.  77. 
Portmore,  Earl  of,  ir.  273. 
Praise  from  tliose  we  love,  delightful,  L  17S> 
Prayer,  ii.  93,  163;  ir.  300,  301,  385. 

forthedead,  il.  93,  153. 

'  Prwftfra  and  Meditations,'  Johnaon*a«  iv.  3&6.^Uu  "'"nTnthirj 

prmyer  for  hia  departed  wife,  i.  196- 
S  I 
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Praxis  Rerum  CrriBinalitiM  of  DamhoiHieriu^  i.  SB^  m. 
Preaching  of  the  established  Clergy,  i*  4(H>  405;  iL  US. 

Female  Cfeitkew;  i.40a.     -  .-  ■    '. 

'Preceptor,'  Dodsley's.  1.115.    See  *  Vision  sf  Tbeodoff*.*    . 
PredestinatiM,  iL  98^    See  Liberty  and  Nteeuity, . 
Prendergast,  Mr.  remarkable  anecdote  flf,  ii«  173. 
Presentiment,  anmarkiBbleBtory.coDceriua^,  U.  17&  > 
Presbyterians,  ii.  91,  92.  -       ,    .       ■ 

Price,  Dr.  iv.  2*1,  n.  *;.. 

Priestley,  Df'.'JohMoD'flOpioioiior,  ii.  113;;  iv.SMh  2M.    . 
PirhieeofWalM,>isi&appiBeM,  iv.  16&      ... 
IVingle,  Sir  John,  iii.61,  180,  n.  249. 
PrfaHin^^  iii.6S'.   '  '      ,  ■  ' 

ancient,  ii.  385. 

Prior's  poetry,  if.  71 ;  iii.  195.  i i  .   , r  .  .  ...■(-..  .      .    . 

Pritchard,  Mrs.  iii'S859'ivV246i  :i  :'  ...;...:     :  ■  i    . 

Probationer,  ii.  161.  -     t.'     i  ;<•  .  .        ..; 

Procurators  ofEdMJbttr^  tlMifcaMi  iT.aS&'.M!::  .*-,       :  i 
Professions,  some  objections  to  all,  ii.  117.     .    '.:  ; 

'  Project,  the,'  a  poem,  iii.  319<  ^ 

Pronunciation,  ii.  149V' l£tt;  iiL.flOOL  ('. 

Prostltutkm^  II 4M;- iU.  16^ 
Providence,  a  particular,  iv.  279.  -^    ," 

Prussia,  Frederick,  King  or»>i«<writiog^ i.i!83..  . 
Psalmanazar,  George,  iii.  315;  ir.  190,  98K      .  -.^.i 

Psalms,  best  metrical  translation  of,  JiL  5k  1^.       i  :.  \ 

Publick  amuseroento  ke«p  p0f^  fiMt-vioty  iLJjS^, . . 

speaking,  no  true  teii«ra<aMi*4>p«fr«r%i4bAS6ii  ir..l$|^j 

9mm,  K.  W&$  ia  8dS>  iv.  Bl>  IfifiL 

Q.  '"     '  -'.i; 

Quaken^  ii,  448^,iii.  299t  iv.  2l4,  2IS. 

of  their  women  preaching,  i..408, 

Queensbury,  Charles,  third  Duke  o^  S.  S52.  V  V 

Quip,  J^es,  (this  aqtpr,)Ji. 353.  ,         V  ' ,: 

Quintitian,  ir.  32.  .  ■    ". 

^uoution,  classical,  the  j^arofc  of  literaiy  men,  ir.  ^00. 
^ot  Deus  vuHperderct  &c,  traced  to  itt  source;  iV.'tWi.  *•      '  ^. 

IT.  32*.  ■   ""-  i  :v;-rr:., 
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RAdcliflb,  Rev.  Dr,  Mftster  of  Po  tttbroke  Co1l(^ge,  I  229. 

lohn,  M.  D..  his  travelling  feUowfilrip,  iv.  300. 

Rnlph,  Mr.  Jnm«,  i».  59,  «. 

<  Rambler,'  JejhnsonV,  published,  i.  161-,  165,  167,  188. 

..........  the  manner  in  which  Ic  was  written,  Hi.  99. 

rcmarki  on,  i.  179,  1 80 ;  ir.  151 . 

Shenstonc'c  criticism  on,  ii,  4S7. 

Ramsaj.  Allan,  Esq.  (painter  to  hiB  Majesty,)  Hi.  259,  SSI,  935; 

i».  37*. 
Ranby,  John,  Exq.  Hi.  207. 
Rank,  its  importincc  in  Soctciyf  i.  390,  394-:  ii.  14S. 

*  Raueiai,'  Prince  of  Abyatinia,  Johntoo't,  i.  58,  897,  298,  362; 

iii.  318;  iv.  116.  '    ''  *'     *  ' 

i«'v«4-. !.'. .  tmntlnted Into  four lanpuagev,  ii.  197. 

American  edition  of,  ibid. 

Reading,  the  manner  and  effect  of,  i.  32;  ii.  214,  Slfi ;  iii.  39,  196, 

2tf7,  333;  iv.  18,  221. 

in  a  low  tone  more  ea^y  than  in  a  high  one,  ir.  907. 

RebeU,  never  friends  to  the  arts,  ii.  ^12. 
Revd,  Isaac,  Esq.  iv.  34. 

*  Rehenrsal,  the,*  Johnson's  opinion  of  that  Farce,  iv.  325. 
criticisms  on,  ii.  158. 

Rein-deer,  project  for  introducing  ihcm  Into  England,  n.  158. 
Relationship,  atiaclunenl  grounded  on,  diminished  by  conmieree. 

ii.  106. 
Religion  and  religious  cxtobHshments,  i.  40,  400;  ii.  5)1,  92,  99, 

94,  141,    142,  229,  ice.  423,  443,    459:    iii.    15.   300,  314^ 

917;  W.92.  IJ9— 12S,  «I8. 
Roman  Catholick  and  Prcfbyterian,  ii.  91,  9S,  9i,  344} 

iii.  405;  iv.  295,  296.  '         ' 
that  he  who  docs  not  feel  joy  m  it  is  far  from  tbe  ^^t^ 

dam  of  heaven,  a  rash  doctrine,  iii.  340. 
Religious  orders,  ii.  423. 
Republicans  wish  to  level  ct(/w:i  as  far  a*  tliemsclvcs,  but  cannot 

bear  to  level  up  to  themselves,  i.  395. 

*  Rrjtpublicatf'  the  work  so  entitled,  iii.  47- 
Review,  Johnson's  plan  of  one,  i.  204. 

Keviewi,  and  Reviewers,  ii.  39;  iii.  99;  40;  iv.  56,  217. 
Revolution,  the.  celebration  of,  jv.  173. 

Reynolds,  Sir  Joshua,  i.  Advert,  xri.  202,  253,  285;    ii.  131.  a 
283,  297;  iii.  37;  ir  n,  322,  42^. 

his  *  Discourseff,'  iii.  370 ;  ir.  920. 

Kit  eirefi  and  placid  temper,  iii.  5.  .if~   i   i^ 
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SachcTere!,  the  Kev.  Dr.  Henry,  i.  14. 

Sailors,  their  life,  ii.  425 ;  iii.  ^67,  26«  ;  iv.  254. 

Salamancha,  University,  i.  400. 

Sanderson,  Bishop,  i.  183. 

Sappho,  a  paasage  in  Ovid's  Epistles  concerning  her,  cxplaiaed^ 

ii.  170,  171|n. 
Sarpi,  Paolo,  his  *  History  of  the  Council  of  TrcoC,*  i.  102. 
....    hit  Life,  by  Johnson,  i.  107> 
Sarage,  Richard,  anecdotes  of,  i.  9-I-,  tt.  131,  132. 

Johnson's  Life  of,  i.  129,  135. 

enquiry  as  to  his  birth,  I.  1 36. 

hif  bupliHnttl  entry  discovered,  i.  136,  ». 

hia  Tragedy  of  *  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,*  represented,  iii. 

114. 
Savagei,  Hi.  47;  iv.  21.3,  S15. 

always  cruel,  I.  385. 

Scarsdale,  Lord,  iii.  164. 

Schools,  Scottuh,  do  not  make  critical  scholars,  ii.  I6L 

Schoolmasters,  i.  67;  ii.  137* 

• law  ca«es  rc»pccting  them,  ii.  147>  17S|  174,  175> 

176:  iii.  214,  216. 
Scorpions,  curious  anecdote  concerning,  ii.  50. 
Scotch,  their  pronuncUti-->n,  il.  140. 

lairds,  i.  360,  3G1.     See  Landlord  and  Tenant* 

Scotchmen,  their  Heady  perseverance  to  attain  an  object,  iv,  10. 

iheir  great  nationality,  iv.  189. 

Scotland,  and  the  Scotch,  Johnson's  opinion  of,  and  hon'tnott  on, 

i.  376,  396:  ii.  4K,  70.  III.  228,  292.  295,  297,  298,  420, 

459;  iii.  IGJ,  173,  234,  244,  250,  208;  iv.  100.  188. 
Scouisli  Literature,  ii.  348. 
Scott.  Sir  Wtlliam,  I.  407 :  ii.  94 ;  iii.  263,  267  :  iv.  90. 

Mr.  John,  nf  Amwell,  his  Elegies,  ii.  338. 

George  I^wis,  K*i|.  iii.  1 1& 

Scripturen,  the  Huly,  iii.  52. 

Johnson's  letter  on  the  proposata  to  translate  thetn  into 

Erse,  ii.  26,  27. 
Scripture  phraaea,  ii.  201 . 
Seeker,  Archbishop,  i.  9:  iv.  27. 
Second-sight,  it.  H,  141,  309. 
Seduction,  iii.  16 ;  iv.  410,  n. 
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Sidney,  Sir  Philip,  hu  receipt  to  preserve  «  wife**  cbovtity*  iU. 

134,  «. 
Simpun,  Joseph,  £aq.  L  302, 433 ;  iii.  S6. 

John&on's  letter  to,  i.  302. 

Sin,  original,  ir.  I'il,  ei  seq, 

SiKtcea-string  Jack,  iii.  35. 

Skene,  Sir  Joho,tlie  greAt  antiquary  of  Sco(Und»  iii.  415,  ik. 

Slavery,  and  Slave  Trftde,  iii.  203—207. 214.    See  Nfgroes. 

Sleep,  iii.  171,  172. 

'  Stow,'  its  meaning  In  the  fir»t  line  of  GoldBoiilhU  '  Traveller/  iii* 

254. 
Smart,  Christopher,  i.  HS,  n.  350 ;  ii.  S33. 
Smith,  Dr.  Adam,  iii.  332 ;  Jv.  22,  1&9,  403,  i». 

hi*  *  Wealth  of  Nation*,*  li.  418. 

Captain,  iii.  362. 

«.,...  Lord  Chief  Baron,  iv.  154,  N. 

..••,.  Edmund,  his  Verses  to  Pocockc,  bi.  270. 

Smollett,  Tobias,  his  letter  to  Wilkes,  i.  304,  305. 

Society,  civilised,  iU  ciutoms,  i.  387»  SOO,  394 ;  ii.  9,  89,  169 ;  iii. 

255,264:  iv.87.  < 

Solamea  mUerU,  itc.  the  authour  of  that  line  yet  undiscovered,  ir, 

IS5,  n. 
Soldiers,  iii.  9,  267.  268,  269. 
Somcrville,  Lord,  the   Authour's  warm  and  grateful  remembrance 

of  liirn,  iv.47,  n* 
South.  Kev.  Dr.  ii.99. 
Southwell,  Thomas,  the  second  Lord,  i.  192 ;  iii.  379:  iv.  177- 

Thomas  George,  the  third  Lord,  iii.  441,  ». 

ViscountcBf,  Johnson's  letter  tO|  iii.  44L. 

tho  Hon.  Edmund,  iii.  442,  h. 

Spaniah  Plays  fit  only  for  childroo,  iv.  14. 

SpMring,  Mr-  the  Attorney,  t.  98,  n. 

'  SpecUtor,  the,*  ii.  201  ;  iii.  33,  42. 

Spencc,  tlio  lUv.  Joseph,  his  account  of  lUacklock's  d(*icriptioii  tf 

viiiblc  objects,  unsatisfactory,  t.  413. 
......    liis  *  Anecdots^'  iv.  63. 

.  SpiriU,  evil,  iv,  296. 
*  Spleeo,  the,*  a  poem,  iii.  35. 

Stanhope,  Philip,  Csq.  Lord  ChettcrfielU's  ton,  i,  225> 
Stanton,  Mr.  a  ktrolling  player,  ii.  449. 
Staunton,  Sir  (icorgc,  Johnson's  letter  to,  i,  323. 
Statuary  compared  with  Painting,  ii.  426  \  lii.  333. 
Steele,  Kighl  Hon.  Thomas,  i.  100. 
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Swift,  £«rl  Gower's  letter  to,  concerning  Johnson's  obtaining  a 
degree,  t.  100. 

Johnson's  opinion  of  hi«  Works,  i.  398 ;  ii.  60,  30<). 

JouroaMctlerf  to  StclU,  w.  179, 180. 

•  •'•'.'••  Johnson's  Life  of,  it.  60. 

Uelanjr's  «nd  Lord  Orrery'*  accounts  of  him,  lit.  S5I . 

SmnCen,  Dr.  i.  S7,  52. 

iiwinney,  Owen.     See  Mac  Sminney. 

Swinion,  Rev.  Mr.  i.  231. 

Sydenham,  Dr.  Johnson's  Life  of^  i.  120. 

Sympathy  with  others  in  distress,  ii.  82. 


T. 
Tdble-talk,  Sir  Robert  Walpole's  rule  for,  iii.  51. 
Tacitus,  remarks  on  bis  c^tyle,  ii.  179. 
Talbol,  Mrs,  Catharine,  i.  166. 
«  Tale  of  tt  Tub,'  i.  31*8  ;  ii.  309. 
Taste,  ii.  180. — Mrs.  Reynolds's  Essay  on,  ir.  IS2,  ft. 

alters  in  the  progreu  of  life,  ii.  12. 

Tastes  and  characters  of  men,   Sir  Joshua  IteynnldsV  standard  for 

judging  of  tlieni,  iv.  322. 
Taverns,  ii.  irS6. 
'  Taxation  no  Tyranny,*  ii.  325. 
Taylor,  Rev.  Dr.  Johnson's  visits  to,  ii.4^9i  iii.  140|  164 ;  iv.  387» 

♦31. 

Johnson's  letters  to,  i.  199;  iv.  229,  276. 

anecdotes  of,  i.  20,  46,  IffN  198;  ii.  461 ;  iii.  1 J6, 185. 

Johnson's  characterii»tick  account  of,  iii.  142. 

the  Chevalier,  iii.  388. 

Jeremy,  Lord  Biihop  of  Down  and  Connor,  iv.  301 . 

Rev.  Dr.  John,  the  editor  of  Demosthenes,  iii.  319- 

Tea,  i.  269,  270. 

Temple,  Rev.  Mr.  (the  Authnur's  old  and  intimaie  frieod,)  i.  385 ; 

ii.  9,  306. 

hia  well-written  character  of  Gray,  ir.  15j,  «. 

Sir  William,  first  gave  cadence  to  Englisli  prose,  iti.  259. 

TendemeM,  the  want  of,  aproofuf  want  of  parts,  ii.  112. 
Testimony,  general,  i.  978»  392:— compared  with  argument,  iv. 

288. 
Teau,  ii.  312. 
Thames'  wit,  iv.  24. 
Theocritus,  iv.  2. 
Thomas,  .Mr.  Nathonoel,  iii.  89,  m. 
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Trimleston,  Lord,  iii.  290. 

Trinity,  Johnson's  belief  in,  and  jutt  disapprobation  of  iu  beiog 
discussed  io  a  mixed  company,  iu  243. 

*  Tristram  Shandy,'  ii.  435. 

Truth,  importance  of  a  regard  to,  i.  385 ;  ii.  422,  423  ;  iil  iSQ,  S31» 
232,  296,  402  ;  iv.  6,  84,  170,  180,  311,  366. 

*  Turkish  Spy,'aulhour»  of,  iv.  200. 
Twiss's  Travels  in  Spain>  ii.  332. 
Tyburn,     See  Execution  ofcriminalt. 

Tyers,  Mr.  Thomas,  his  odd  description  of  Johoaon,  iiJ.  309. 

anecdotes  of,  iii.  309,  310. 

Tyrawley,  James  O'Hara,  second  Lord,  ii.  201. 
Tytler's  vindication  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  i.  309. 

U.andV. 

Valetudinarian,  generally  a  disagreeable  character,  ii.  446,  447. 

Vane,  Miss  Anne,  i.  158,  n. 

'  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes,'  Johnson's  Poem,  i.  155;  ii.  13;  iii- 

358. 
Vanity  cured  by  living  in  London,  ii.  110. 
Vansittart,  Dr.  Robert,  i.  304. 
Vauxhall  Gardens,  iii.  309. 
Veal,  Mrs.  ii.  J53. 
Vesey,  Agmondesham,  Esq.  iv.  26. 

*  Vicar  of  Wakefield,'  i.  365. 

written  before  the  '  Traveller,'  but  published 

afler,  iii.  321. 
two  fine  passages,  originally  in  it,  struck  out 

by  the  Authour,  iii.  375. 
Vilctte,  Kev.  Mr.  {Ordinary  of  Newgate.)  his  just  claims  on  the 

publick,  iv.  334. 

*  Village,  Deserted,'  Goldsmith's,  ii.  6. 

Ucv,  Mr.  Crabbe's,  iv.  177. 

Virgil,  compared  with  Homer,  iii.  196*  197* 
Johnson's  juvenile  translations  from,  i.  25. 

Daskerville*s  edition  of,  presented  by  Johnson  to  Pembroke 

College,  ii.  62. 
Virtue  and  Vice,  iii.  351,  352;  iv.  298. 

*  Vision  of  Theodore  the  Hermit,'  considered  by  Johnson  the  bwt 

thing  he  ever  wrote,  i.  155. 
.*  Visitor,  the  Universal,'  a  periodical  paper,  ii.  932. 
Vivacity,  acquirable,  ii.  447>  448. 
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Warren,  Dr.  liU  generous  attendance  on  Johnion,  during  his  Ian 

illnesK,  iv.  4-11. 
WartoD,  Rev.  Dr  Josepli,  hi«  *  Eaiay  on  Pope's  Life  awl  Genius/ 
La95;  ii.  156. 

Johruon's  letters  to,  i.210;  ii.  103. 

......  Rcr.  Thomas,  i.  Advertisement,  ix.  iHl,  285,  S88,  2S9  ;  ii. 

«33  ;  iv.  6. 

his  entertaining  account  of  Johnson's  conTCr- 

lation  when  at  Oxford  in  1752,  i.  228. 

Johnson's  letters  to,  i.  227,  233,  235,  837» 

2+2,  249,  2.'!0, 277,  288,  289 ;  ii.  62,  103. 
Waste,  household,  hardly  definable,  ilL  266. 
Watson,  Uev.  Dr.  (Lord  Bishop  ofLandaff,)  iv.  116. 
Watu,  Rev.  Dr.  his  works,  i.  269. 

life.  iii.  126,  359. 

Wealth,  the  right  employment  of  it,  iv.  176. 

Weather,  its  influence,  i.  376,  398;  ii.  3»3 ;  iv.  365,  n. 

Webster,  Rev.  Dr.  Alexander,  ii.  257,  262. 

Weddvrburne.     See  Loughborough. 

Welsh,  Saunders,  Esq.  iii.  218,  219,  221,  n.399;  iv.  187. 

Johnson's  letter  to,  iii.  219. 

Wentworth,  Mr.  Johnson's  schoolmaster  at  Stourbridge,  i.  24>> 
Wesley,  Rev.  John,  iii.  233,  298. 
Johnson's  letter  lo,  iii.  391 . 

West's  •  Pindar/  iv,  25. 

Westcote,  Lord,  con6rms  to  Johnson  the  truth  of  his  nephew's  ▼!- 
sioo,  iv.  304-. 

Wefitmiiister  Abbey,  first  Musical  Festival  at,  iv.  889- 

Wethercll,  Rev.  Dr.  ii.  i28;  iv.  314. 

Johnson's  tetter  lo,  ii.  413. 

Wheeler,  Rev.  Dr.  Johnson's  letter  to,  iiU  367. 

Whiggism,  a  negation  of  all  principle,  i.  381. 

Whigs  Johnson's  detiniiion  of,  iv.  115. 

no  great  private  enmity  between  them  and  Tories,  it,  298. 

White.  Rev.  Mr,  Henry,  iv.380,  382. 

Dr.  Joseph,  (now  Bishop  in  Pensylvania,)  ii.  197,  a. 

Whilefirld,  Rev.  George,  his  character,  i.  46  ;  ii.  72 ;  iii.  379i, 

Whitcfoord,  Caleb,  Esq.  iv,  327. 

Whitehead,  Paul,  Esq.i.  94. 

William,  Esq.  i.  6  ;  iv.  1 12. 

'  Whole  Duty  of  Man,'  conjectures  on  its  autliour,  ii.  226. 

Wife,  praise  from  one,  delightful,  i.  175. 

....  qualitiea  of*  Sir  Thomas  Overbury'a  venca  oo,  il.  69. 
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Y. 

Young,  Sir  William,  i.  161 ;  ii.  151. 

Rev.  Dr.  Edward,  his  *  Night  Thoughts,*  i.  179  j  ii.  84 ; 

IT.  58. 

Johnson's  Life  of,  if.  57* 

anecdotes  of,  iv.  58, 59, 117,  118. 

pined  for  preferment,  yet  affected  to  despise  it,  iii.  253. 

his  fine  image  of  delicate  satire,  iv.  304-. 

Mr.  John,  (Professor  of  Greek  at  Glasgow,)  his  '  CriticiiiDS> 

00  Gray's  Elegy,'  in  imitation  of  Johnson,  ir.  i(M. 


Z. 


Zeck,  anecdote  of,  ii.  5> 

*  Zobeide/  a  Tragedy,  iii.  35. 
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